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As far as twelve years’ observation and study 
entitle me to form any judgment, I not only con- 
sider Phrenology as a true science of mind, but 
also as the only one that, with a sure success may 
be applied to the education of children, and to 
the treatment of the insane and criminals.—C, 
Orro, M.D., Professor of Medicine in the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen. 


As an artist, [have at all times found Phre- 
nology advantageous in the practice of my art ; 
and that expression, in almost every ease, eoin- 
cided ex actly with what was indicated by the 
cerebral development.—GurorcE Rennig, Esq. 
Sculptor. 
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READERS AND ContTRipuTors.— We have en- 
deayored, and we think with success, to give our patrons 
a good number for the opening of the new year; but we 
have by no means exhausted our resources. We have al- 
ready on file for our next, a large number of most excellent 
articles, on a great variety of topics, and our readers may 
expect a rich intellectual feast in their perusal, without any 
danger of being disappointed. We will name a few of the 
good things in store: “ Analysis of the Organs, No. 2,” by 
W. C. Rogurs; “ Phrenology applied to the Professions,” by 
A ProressionaL Man; “The Conservative,” by B. G. S.; 
“Phrenology Exemplified in Literature, No. 2,” by L. R., 
M.D.; “Provision of Nature for the Family of Man,” by E.; 
“Herr Driesbach;” “The Siamese Twins;” “What Makes 
the Difference?” ete., by the Eprrors. Other interesting 
and important articles are in course of preparation, and no 
pains or expense will be spared to procure contributions and 


illustrations of the highest character for every number. 


Crry Erranps.—To save time, extra postage, 
and to oblige our country friends, the Publishers of this 
JouRNAL will receive Subscriptions for all Magazines, News. 
papers or Periodicals, and forward the same to the respec- 
tive Publishers in New York, Boston or Philadelphia, pro- 
viding, always, the amount be accompanies the order. Being 
located in the heart of these Metropolitan Cities, from whence 
most of the Newspapers and Periodicals emanate and radi- 
ate, and where the various Expresses haye their “ head-quar- 
ters,” it is an casy matter for the Publishers to communicate 
with each other, and for us to obtain and forward Papers: 


)\ Journals, Books, and so forth, to any place, and to all who 


may wish or desire our services. 





Pbrenology. 


PHRENOLOGY 
EXEMPLIFIED IN LITERATURE—NO. L 


BY L. R., M.D. 

In a previous article, the subject of Language 
was considered, as illustrating the truths of 
Phrenology. The ground was taken that lan- 
guage is framed after mind, as its model; and 
that our own tongue, for example, may be wholly 
mapped out into “divisions and subdivisions, 
corresponding to the groups and separate or- 
gans of the brain.” It was also shown that many 
words used in describing mental traits and oper- 
ations have a sort of literal adaptation to their 
use; since the characters of brain and person 
agree exactly with the qualities we are in the 
habit of predicating of the mind. 

Now, literature (written sentences and vol- 
umes) is to the separate words of a language, 
what the composite mind of man is to its separate 
faculties, or the complex brain to its single or- 
gans. Literature too, then, is strictly phrenolo- 
gical. While every word belongs, for the time, 
to a single faculty, every sentence belongs to 


. . 4 
some group or combination of orgaus, and ex- 
7" ial 


presses their combined aetion. 

Indeed, if we study sentences closely, I think 
we shall find very few of them that express the 
language of one isolated faculty. In all the 
operations of business, social intercourse, re- 
search into sciences, or quiet reflection, there is 
a multiplicity of faculties awake, active, intent 
on, and contributing to, the general result. 
That result, when obtained, may be uttered ina 
half dozen words, and sometimes in one. 

Thus, when Combativeness gives the signal, 
and Language utters the word, “No!” it may be 
the verdict wrought out by the intensely excited 
action of Patriotism, Conscience, Firmness, and 
kindred organs, triumphing overthe appeals of 
Love of Offspring, Mercy, Reason, and the entire 





nobler nature. Thus Titus Manlius condemned 
his own son to death for a breach of the orders 
he had given his army, although the young man 
had been driven to the act by the taunts of the 
enemy, and had come off victorious from the 
contest. We cannot suppose a single faculty 
only of the father’s mind to have been in exer- 
cise at such a time, however stern and brief may 
have been his sentence. And, indeed, it is often 
very difficult, looking at the spirit of a written 
sentence, to tell accurately all the delicate lights 
and shades by which different mental powers 
have infused themselves into the one compound 
result. For while any sentence is a sententia,— 
an idea, a thought, or a sentiment, a feeling; a 
glance at the mental machinery of man would 
seem to convince us that almost, or quite, every 
such thought or feeling is rather the verdict of a 
jury, than the decision of a judge. 

There is in every well-constructed sentence, 
however, a dominant idea or sentiment. In read- 
ing a clear and forcible writer, we often light on 
such sentences, which it is extremely easy to 
analyze and to refer to the faculty which took 
the lead in giving them birth. It is to a few of 
these more striking and obvious exemplifications 
of phrenological principles, that I propose at 
this time to confine myself. I shall aim to illus- 
trate, 1, The phrenological force of single words 
expressing complex ideas; 2, Descriptions of the 
natural language of the organs; 3, Expressions 
of the spirit, or nature of the faculties; 4, Ex- 
pressions which show an intuition or insight into 
the phrenological structure and characters of 
mind, often without any knowledge, on the part 
of the writer, of phrenological science. 

1. Of the phrenologiocal force of a single word, 
and the light thrown by phrenological truth upon 
an expression of yet unsettled meaning, although 
it is in universal use, a single example must suf- 
fice ; though that is believed to be a lucid and 
very instructive one. The word Virtue, being 
from Vir, a man, must really signify MANLINESS. 
Among the Romans it oftener meant bravery 
than any thing else ; and the reason why, with us 
of the present day, it is seldom used except to 
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signify the exercise of the moral sentiments, is | 
that, with us, the moral brain has become devel- 

oped in disproportion to the intellectual, and | 
the moral man in disproportion to the physical. | 
Thus, we have come near losing all track of true 
virtue, which is, of course, complete manliness, in | 
our chase after its modern substitute—a partial, | 
unbalanced mental growth—the domination of | 
the moral sentiments, taught, not to harmonize, | 
but systematically to cripple and suppress, half 
the faculties of our nature! Strange to say, | 
with all its crimes, the world is too moral! It 
would do better with less moral brain than it has, 
provided that could have the direction of more, 
and stronger, and clearer-sighted intellectual | 
brain. The very perfection which zealous secta- 
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of a well-developed moral and intellectual brain, 
in the following lines: 

There was a soft and pensive grace, 

A cast of thowght upon her face, 

That suited well the forehead high, 

The eyelash dark, and downeast eye; 

The mild expression spoke a mind 

In duty jirm, composed, resigned, 


And the same combination of faculties is thus 
briefly, but with surpassing beauty, painted by 
Milton, speaking of Eve: 


Grace was in her steps, heaven in her eyes, 
In every gesture dignity and love, 


Shakspeare thus gives the natural language of 
wonder. Ariel says of the shipwrecked voyagers, 


ries are holding up before us, and thousands i thom he, while invisible, charmed with music,— 


us are holding up before ourselves, is the sheer- 


est imperfection, because it is a total unbalancing Ns 


of our nature, and a negation of half its suscep- 
tibilities and powers. Virtue is the right exer- 
cise of every human feeling and ability. There 
is far more lack of full foreheads than of high top- 
heads, in the world; and far more need, too, of the 
former, containing, as they do, the light of rea- 
son, and the light and warmth of our too selfishly 
and religiously (!) neglected social nature! 

The examples under the following heads have 
been drawn chiefly from poetry; although many 
equally striking may he found in prose writings. 
Before entering upon them, it may be well to 
give a single expression, or two, of the doctrine 
of soul as the moulding or formative power,—a 
doctrine which accounts so readily and beauti- 
fully for that conformity which we observe be- 
tween mental and bodily characteristics. Thus, 
Spenser writes: 


For of the soul the body form doth take; 
For soul is form, and doth the body make. 








Tupper also says: 


Are not the sons of men cast as in moulds by the lot? 

The like in frame and feature, hath much alike in spirit ; 
Such a shape hath such a soul, so that a deep discerner 
From his make will read the man, and err not far in judg- 


ment: 
* * * * % * * 


And the mind fashioneth a tabernacle suitable for itself. 

2. Descriptions of the natural language of the 
organs. These do not occur very frequently in 
ordinary styles of composition ; and the reason 
seems to be that Intuition, the spiritual eye 
which perceives these expressions of natural lan- 
guage, is seldom an active faculty in the moment 
of writing, but belongs rather to our seasons of 
intercourse and action. Indeed, one reason why 
phrenological principles are not more apparent 
in all styles of writing, is, undoubtedly, that a 
few faculties always take the lead during the act 
of penning our thoughts,—Individuality, Eventu- 
ality, and especially Ideality, the last of which 
paints things, as often as otherwise, in unreal 
colors, and borrows or fabricates a host of tropes 
and metaphors, with which to bury from the read- 
er’s eye the rigid, and sometimes uncouth out- 
lines of the naked truth! 

Shakspeare thus hits off a weak-minded osten- 
tation. He makes Lafen say to Parolles: 

I did think thee to be a pretty wise fellow; thou didst 
make tolerable vent of thy travel; it might pass: yet the 


scarfs and the Lannerets about thee did manifoldly dissuade 
ine from believing thee a vessel of too great a burden. 


Scott has beautifully expressed the language 








ae 


f Then I beat my tabor, 

At which, like unbacked colts, they pricked their ears, 
Advanced their eyelids, lifted up their noses, 

As they smelt music, 


And Cicero, I think it was, that long before 
chronicled this sign of wonder in the phrase, 
“ erectis auribus,’’—pricked-up ears. 

Dryden thus paints digotry,—a picture, we are 
fain to believe, that is gradually becoming of 
less common application : 


The good old man, too eager in dispute, 
Flew high; and as his Christian fury rose, 
Damn’d all for heretics who durst oppose. 


Moore’s fine expression of the spirit of tolera- 
tion, though it strictly belongs to the next divi- 
sion of the subject, is too apropos here to be 
lost: 

Shall 1 ask the brave soldier, who fights by my side 
In the cause of mankind, if our creeds disagree? 
Shall I give up the friend I have valued and tried, 
If he kneel not before the same a/tar with me? 
From the heretic girl of my soul shall I fly, 
To seck somewhere else a more orthodox kiss? 
No! perish the hearts and the laws that would try 
Truth, valor, or love, by a standard like this! 


3. Expressions of the spirit, or true nature of 
the faculties. A few instances only can be given 
here. 

Sprague thus gives the disposition of Individ- 
uality (curiosity): 

Sport drops his ball, Toil throws his hammer by, 
Thrift breaks a bargain off, to please his eye. 


Butler characterizes one gifted with large 
Comparison in the following lines: 


For rhetoric, he could not ope 
His mouth, but out there flew a trope. 


The spirit of Courage is forcibly uttered by 
Scott in the following couplet : 


Come one, come all! This rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I, 


Caliban, in the “Tempest,’’ is made to utter 
the genuine language of Servility, when he 
pledges himself to Stephano,— 

For aye thy foot-licker! 


The imaginative phase of Ideality is well de- 
picted by Prospero, in the same drama: 
We are such stuff 


As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 


Secretiveness, as well remarked in the ‘“ Phre- 
nological Guide,” is very conspicuous in all 











Shakspeare’s writings. Its spirit was probably 
never better expressed than in the following 
lines, put by the great dramatist into the mouth 
of the Duke of Gloster: 


Why, I can smile, and murder while I smile; 
And cry, content, to that which yrieves my heart ; 
And wet my cheeks with artificial tears, 

And frame my face to all occasions, 


Gall himself could not better have described 
the language of what Byron has (physiognomi- 
cally) hit in the expression, “ wease/-faced. cun- 
ning.” ‘Frame my face to all occasions,” is 
the very essence of dissimulation. 

And yet Shakspeare is equally fortunate in 
depicting the opposite of cunning,—Sincerity : 


I cannot hide what I am: I must be 

Sad when I have a cause, and smile at no man’s 
dests; eat when I have stomach, and wait for 
No man’s leisure, &c. 


Coleridge gives the language of Ideality in 
the annexed lines : 


Methinks it would seem quite impossible 

Not to love all things, in a world so full— 
Where the breeze warbles and the soft bland air 
Is Music slumbering upon her instrument. 


Miranda, in the “‘ Tempest,” upon seeing Ferdi- 
nand, thus artlessly speaks out the language of 
Amativeness—(she had never seen man before, 
except her father, and the deformed Caliban): 

My affections 
Are then most humble; I have no ambition 
To see a goodlier man. 

And again, when Ferdinand’s companions join 
him, she says: 

O! wonder! 
How many goodly creatures are there here! 


How beauteous mankind is! O brave, new world, 
That has such people in it! 


Sprague gives us here the animus of Super- 
stition : 
Of clanking fetters—low, mysterious groans— 
Blood-crusted daggers, and uncoffined bones— 
Pale, gliding ghosts, with fingers dropping gore— 
And blue flames dancing round a dungeon door, 
The appetite for scandal is thus recognized by 
Harvey : 


There is a lust in man no charm can tame, 
- Of loudly publishing his neighbor's shame. 


Byron hits off a slavish conformity in this 
couplet : 

And that odd impulse, which, in wars or creeds, 
Makes men, like cattle, follow him who leads. 

The last division of our subject—the intuition 
of phrenological facts and principles, as acci- 
dentally expressed in the productions of literary 
men, is reserved for another occasion. 





A Sprorrep Cuinp.—In the township of Barn- 
stead, a respectable married lady has given birth 
toa spotted child. In all the organic develop- 
ments it is not unlike other children ; the pecn- 
liarity rests alone in the colors of the skin. That 
on one half of the head, including one half of 
the forehead, is black, while the counter half is 
white. The face below the eyebrows assumes an 
ash yellow ; the shoulders are also marked with 
black spots, but all other portions of the skin are 
white.— Westfield News-Letter. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE ORGANS. 


I. AMATIVENESS. 


Helen.—In love, i faith, to the very tip of the nose! 

Paris.—He eats nothing but doves, love; and that breeds 
hot blood, and hot blood begets hot thoughts, and hot 
thoughts beget hot deeds, and hot deeds is love. 

Pandarus.—ts this the generation of Love ?—hot blood, 
hot thoughts, hot deeds? Why, these are vipers. Is love a 
generation of vipers ? 


Troilus and Cressida, Act ITT, Se. 1, 


Purenovoaists locate the instinct of Amative- 
ness, or Sexual Love, in the cerebellum or lesser 
brain, and declare that in proportion to its de- 
velopment is the strength of the manifestation of 
this propensity. The truth of this assertion has 
been repeatedly denied by physiologists and anti- 
phrenologists since its discovery and promulga- 
tion by Dr. Gall; but so much theoretical and 
practical evidence has been adduced to substan- 
tiate it, both by phrenologists and those physio- 
logists with whose opinions the doctrines of the 
former were at variance, that we cannot but con- 
sider the controversy settled in the affirmative. 

Carpenter, the most eminent physiologist of the 
present day, teaches that the cerebellum performs 
two functions, by the means of two separate por- 
tions of its substance. Its first function is the 
regulation of motion, as proved by anatomical 
structure and experiment ; its second is the ama- 
tory function, as discovered, asserted, and main- 
tained by phrenologists, and proved by the 
strongest force of pathological evidence. 

Carpenter, upon this point, holds the following 
language, involved in which the reflecting mind 
will find a very important principle, and a whole 
volume of advice to those whose passions are 
stronger than their moral powers :— 


‘That in some way or other either the central 
portion of the cerebellum or some part of the 
medulla oblongata has a special connection with 
the generative function, appears to the author to 
be indicated with tolerable clearness by several 
pathological phenomena (cited). The circum- 
stance, too, of which he has been frequently as- 
sured, that great application to gymnastic exer- 
cises diminishes for a time the sexual vigor, and 
even totally suspends desire, seems worthy of 
consideration in reference to such a view; for if 
the cerebellum be really connected with both 
kinds of function, it does not seem unreasonable 
that the excessive employment of it upon one 
should diminish its energy in regard to the other.” 
—Prin. Hum. Phys., p. 740. 


We consider the function and location of this 
propensity as established beyond a controversy. 
Its primary office is the reproduction and con- 
tinuation of the species. In this manner it gives 
being to connubial and parental love; these in 
turn lead to friendship, and all these combined 
render earth a paradise of happiness, and form 
the foundation of that celestial happiness which 
awaits us hereafter. Says Weaver, in his “ Lec- 
tures on Mental Science”’— 


“Jt paves the way for other loves as strong 
and pure as this, and implants one affection after 
another as its legitimate offspring, till the whole 
domestic group is pouring out its tide of fervent 
and varied love. To this the domestic loves owe 
their origin. For their quickening energies they 
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are indebted to this, This is, so to speak, the 
parent of all love.””—Op. cit., p. 97. 


The effects of the abuse of this propensity are 
fully explained, by consiéering its relations to 
the organs of special and general sense. Certain 
nervous fibres of the cerebellum pass upward into 
the brain, and expand into the organs of Philo- 
progenitiveness, Adhesiveness, Combativeness, 
Destructiveness, and others contiguous ; hence 
sexual excesses produce a morbid condition of 
these organs not unfrequently resulting in jea- 
lousy. The nerves of sight and of hearing origi- 
nate in parts within, or contiguous to, the cere- 
bellum; hence its inordinate abuse produces a 
paralysis of these nerves, resulting in deafness 
and blindness. And the same causes produce a 
thousand dismal effects upon the entire physical. 
system, because this organ is, as it were, the very — 
centre of the nervous system, whence are derived, 
mediately or remotely, almost every nerve of yo- 
lition and sensation in the whole body, A more 
important does not exist, or one whose abuse 
should be so continuously and carefully avoided. 
The perfect gratification of this passion in pure, 
high-minded love, complicating as it does in its 
enjoyment every high and noble energy, pro- 
duces the most absolute fruition. Shakspeare 
well expresses this fact in the words of Othello, 
at his meeting with Desdemona, after escaping a 
violent storm at sea :— 

“ Othello.— If it were now to die, 
*Twere now to be most happy; for I fear 
My soul hath her content so absolute, 
That not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate. 

I cannot speak enough of this content; 
Its stops me here; it is too much of joy. 


Othello, Act II., Se. 1. 


But when the machinations of Iago had succeeded 
in rousing Othello to jealousy—that is, succeeded 
in infilaming Self-Esteem, Combativeness, and De- 
structiveness, through the medium of wounded 
Amativeness and Adhesiveness—his despair, mi- 
sery, and rage, were as absolute as his happiness 
had previously been perfect. The genius of 
Shakspeare has succeeded in expressing, first, his 
overwhelming grief, with which comes, second, 
dark and gloomy despair; but, when a doubt of 
Iago’s truth darts into his mind, then, third, he 
gives vent to his rage in words of awful energy 
and meaning. 

Iago has succeeded in rousing the Moor to jea- 
lousy. 


“ Oth.— Oh, now for ever 
Farewell the tranquil mind, farewell content! 
Farewell the plumed troop and the big wars 
That make ambition virtue. Oh, farewell! 
Farewell the neighing steed and the shrill trump, 
The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife, 
The royal banner, and all quality, 

Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war! 
And you, oh! mortal engines, whose rude throats 
The immortal Jove’s dread clamors counterfeit, 
Farewell! Othello’s oceupation’s gone! 


Tago.—It is possible !—My lord !— 


Oth.—Villain, be sure thou prove my love is false; 

Be sure of it! Give me the ocular proof! 
[Taking him by the throat, 

Or by the worth of mine eternal soul 
Thou hadst better have been born a dog 
Than answer my waked wrath. 
Make me to see it, or, at least, so prove it 
That the probation bear no hinge nor loop 
To hang a doubt on, or woe upon thy life! 


—— — — eee 
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If thou dost slander her and torture me, 

Neyer pray more; abandon all remorse; 

On horrors’ head horrors accumulate ; 

Do deeds to make heayen weep, all earth amazed; 
For nothing canst thou to damnation add 

Greater than that.” 


Othello, Act IIL. Sc. 2. 

Of this passion pocts have sung from the ear- 
liest ages, from Anacreon of old, who sung alter- 
nately of wine and love, to Anacreon Moore, and 
his thousand-and-one sickly imitators, whose poi- 
sonous sentimentality has done much towards de- 
veloping that precocious spirit of licentiousness 
which is rampant among us at the present day. 
And this same spirit promises to accomplish much 
of evil unless some powerful counteracting in- 
fluence be speedily brought to bear upon the ris- 
ing generation. And the most powerful of these 
influences is light—knowledge, education—phy- 
sical, mental, and moral education. And this 
education must, first, be physical, because, unless 
the body be sound, the mind cannot be healthy ; 
second, it must be mental, for unless the mind be 
enlightened, the body cannot be kept in subjec- 
tion; and, third, it must be moral, for except the 
conscience rule in its own bright integrity, nei- 
ther enlightenment of the mind nor discipline of 
the body will be sufficient to preserve that body 
from premature decay, that mind from speedy 
imbecility, and that conscience from the pangs 
of the soul’s second death. Let the parent en- 
lighten the child, and the child will eventually 
“rise up and call her blessed.” 

Ignorance is never bliss, and least of all is it 
folly in such matters to be wise. 








Biography. 


WM. ELLERY CHANNING. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


—_— 


Tue organic texture of this great and good 
man betokens the highest order of cerebral and 
nervous susceptibility. His head is very large, 
as compared with his body, His physical form 
| partakes much more of the long than the broad, 
which still farther indicates a predominance of 
cerebral over vital energy, with a small but 
efficient muscular system. Obviously, his men- 
tality greatly predominated over, and consumed 
his vitality. 

Every organic condition indicates a peculiarly 
elevated mentality ; not merely a clear and ac- 
tive mind, but also the most lively and the truest 
human emotions and sentiments, These he ob- 
viously inherited from his mother. 

His phrenology clearly indicates these two 
predominant characteristics : first, that the upper 
story of his brain greatly predominates over the 
lower—the moral and good over the animal and 
selfish; and, secondly, the great width at the 
| temples, or immense Ideality. Of his top head, 
our likeness gives only a partial view, yet enough 
to show very large Benevolence, and a very broad 
head on the top. This, in combination with his 
ethereal temperament, naturally confers the high- 
| est order of active philanthropy and practical 
goodness. Large Benevolence, with an ordinary 
temperament, produces every-day kindness and 
| good feeling ; whereas the combination of so ex- 
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alted an order of pure, right and exquisite nerv- 
ous susceptibility gives the most tender sympa- 
thy, the most gushing, enlarged and ever-active 
philanthropy, and a desire to relieve distress in 
all its forms ; and also, combined with intellect, 
an energetic inquiry into the causes of human 
misery, and a desire to do good ona grand scale, 
by obviating those causes which generated it. 
Such organisms are instinctively led to espouse 
ALL causes which promise good to the race, and 
to labor for them with all possible zeal. 

But the most conspicuous phrenological deve- 
lopment here indicated, is Ideality. See how 
broad his temples! This likeness was not drawn, 
was not engraved by a phrenologist, nor by his 
order ; but by an artist who aimed to give simply 
a likeness, irrespective of this science. Hence 
the extreme breadth of his head at Ideality is 
proof, as far as one fact can go, and that a strong 
one, of the truth of this science. That beauty, 
taste, refinement; that the rapturous, ethereal 
glow or reverie ; and that the general sentiment 
of both beauty and imagination which Phreno- 
logy ascribes to this faculty, were both the one, 
cardinal, paramount characteristic of all he said, 
of all he did, of all he was, all who know him, 
all his works and life attest; and that all this 
ethereal ecstasy was turned by Benevolence into 
a benevolent channel, is equally apparent. 





Imitation is also large, as is evinced by that 
rounded-out fulness seen between Benevolence 
and Ideality. This describes and copies nature, 


and gives a naturalness and truthfulness to the 
entire character, which impresses and pleases. 

To this was added large Language. That full, 
open eye expresses the phrenological sign of 
Language ; and this faculty gives expressiveness 
not merely to words, but also to actions, gestures, 
intonation, and every means by which mind holds 
communion with mind. With large Ideality, it 
chooses the very word required to perfect the 
expression of an elevated sentiment ; with large 
Imitation and small Secretiveness—and this or- 
gan is small in his head—it renders the whole 
man perfectly transparent, so that every emotion 
gushes right out into speech and action, without 
any restraint to mar its power or beauty; and 
every feeling transfers itself completely to the 
countenance, and there beams forth in all that 
spontaneous fulness and power with which it 
arises. Neither is any thing kept back, nor 
turned a hair’s breadth aside from its natural 
flow. 

Observation is also large—evinced by the 
breadth between the eyebrows. This conferred 
that accuracy of observation, and that distinct- 
ness, applicability to the matter in hand, and 
minuteness of detail, which pervaded all he wrote 
and said. 

Eventuality, also large, contributed to the same 
end, and coincided with his extensive erudition, 
and that amplification he gave to his ideas. 
These confer a matter-of-fact cast of mind. 

Order, also, stands right out conspicuously in 
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this likeness, and showed itself in that perfect 
method which characterizes all his writings. Ey- 
ery sentence, every adjunctive clause, every word, 
is inserted in the right place. This element also 
contributed greatly to that general harmony of 
sentiment for which he was characterized. 

Form is especially large, and Size well devel- 
oped. So are all the conditions of scholarship ; 
and he was one of the best of scholars. His tem- 
perament also facilitates both the acquisition of 
knowledge and its communication, 


Observe, again, that rounded fulness in the 
upper portion of the forehead—at Causality and 
Comparison. His whole forehead is large, but 
his reflectives largest. This, with his tempera- 
ment, gives thought, logic, ideas, impressiveness, 
substance, reason, discernment, comprehension, 
and a logical and philosophical cast of mind. 
With the animal temperament it adapts material 


‘ways and means to ends, but, combined with this 


mental organism, it runs wholly to Innas, and 
takes hold of the srnsE of people ; and this sways 
motives to action, and of course effectually con- 
trols human conduct. It also gives analysis, dis- 
crimination, criticism, discernment, sagacity, and 
that plausibility which carries conviction. 

Agreeableness and Human Nature are both 
large. This gave him that peculiar suavity which 
made all who knew him love him. 

Last, but most, his intellectual organs were 
EVENLY BALANCED. None too large, none defi- 
cient. This corresponds with the fact that he 
took and gave a full and complete view of his 
subject, left out nothing which should have been 
said, nor brought special features in undue pre- 
dominance, but evinced an evenly-balanced mind. 


To what extent his phrenology coincides with 
his real life and character, let the following sum- 
mary biography attest: 

He was born at Newport, R.I., in 1778. Asa 
boy, he was both handsome in person and lovely 
in spirit, and thereby endeared himself to all. 
As a scholar, he was patient and thorough, yet 
not especially brilliant. From boyhood he seemed 
imbued with religious reverence, and he loved 
the study of abstruse theological questions. 
Honor and generosity were his leading traits, 
and the oppressed always enjoyed his protection. 

At twelve he went to New London to prepare 
for college ; entered “ Harvard”’ in 1794, was a 
close student, lived a most exemplary life, and gra- 
duated in 1798 with the highest honors of his class. 
After teaching in a private family at Richmond, 
Va., a couple of years, he returned to Cambridge 
to study divinity, and in 1801 was elected “re- 
gent”? in Harvard University, and soon after 
commenced preaching, and received a call to 
settle over the Federal Street Society in Boston, 
the pastoral office of which he filled thirty-nine 
years, till his death in Bennington, Vt., in Octo- 
ber, 1842, while journeying for his health. 


In stature he was small, and in health feeble, 
having all his life suffered from dyspepsia. 
When speaking, his voice was very low and. faint 
at first, but rose as his mind waimed with his 
subject, until it became distinct and even thrill- 
ing, and his whole manner was most animated 
and eloquent. Few men impressed their hearers 
more than he; not by any rhetorical show, but 
by the interest he felt in his subject, by his so- 
lemnity and stirring appeals to the innermost 
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consciousness of his listeners. Few men wrought 


upon, and cultivated the MORAL sENTIMENT—the — 


conscience—equally with him. He was the per- 
sonification of justice, benevolence and truth. 
He yielded his whole being to their teachings, 
their guidance, and, more than most men, caught 
and disseminated their sprrir. He was love and 
reason combined, yet humble, and ever sought to 
serve, not to lead. 

He was an uncompromising champion of hu- 
man freedom in every form: freedom of limb, 
and hence labored with all his might against 
slavery ; freedom of thought, and hence discour- 
aged religious sectarianism, and encouraged the 
largest liberty of individual thought, never de- 
nouncing those who differed from him; liberty 
of speech, and hence spoke the whole truth right 
out; never bluntly, but plainly, yet in love, and 
accorded a like privilege to others. He gloried 
in complete independence for himself, for all, in 
a political, in every other respect. He protested 
against oppression and tyranny in all forms, and 
especially religious intolerance. He disdained 
all party ties, but took and gave the largest 
liberty. 

When Unitarianism and Calvinism divided the 
New England churches, he espoused the former, 
and Dr. Beecher the latter ; yet was never severe 
on the Calvinists, but preached the gospel virtues 
mainly, with but few allusions to Unitarianism, 
AS sucH, but rather sought to harmonize all, by 
tolerance to all. 

His moral life was spotless purity itself. Not 
a single blemish marred his blameless existence., 
For purity, chastity, and the practice of all the 
moral virtues, he was an example to all, and a 
practical rebuke to most. He left two strong 
impressions on the public mind: that he pos- 
sessed a harmonious and commanding intellect, 
and was among the very BEST of men. Though 
dead, he still lives in the énte/lects, in the LIVES 
of a good proportion of New England’s sons and 
daughters. He exerted a swaying influence, not 
merely throughout his own religious denomina- 
tion, but also on the serious and reflecting minds 
of his age. 
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GRACE GREENWOOD. 


A PORTRAIT, BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL 
CHARACTER, 

For years, we, in common, doubtless, with 
many readers, have earnestly desired to ascer- 
tain the Phrenology of this eminent authoress. 
The head of one who has awakened such a strong 
interest in the American mind, and been enshrined 
so cordially in so many hearts, must be worthy 
of phrenological scrutiny. And so it proves to 
be, as the accompanying engraving fully attests. 
This indicates that, in physical form and organ- 
ism, she strongly resembles her FATHER, who 
must have been a very superior man. This, in a 
woman, is altogether favorable, provided she in- 
herits sufficient of the feminine from her mother. 
Such women combine strength of character and 
force of intellect with the feminine graces and 
emotions. Avoiding the Scylla of “a masculine 
woman” and the Charybdis of a female sentiment- 
ality, verging on passiveness, she unites enough 
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of power, both of intellect and character, to com- 
mand influence, make impressions, collect and 
direct public sentiment, with all the gushing be- 
nevolence, and affectional emotions, and lively 
sensibilities which constitute the true woman. 

Look at that face physiologically and physio- 
gnomically. Mark that nose, that chin. Her head 
was thrown so far back by the artist as to pre- 
sent them in undue predominance over the fore- 
head—which another likeness before us corrects, 
and shows to be both high and broad. These in- 
dicate a remarkable development of the osseous, 
and this of the muscular system, which we always 
find to accompany strong-minded persons, because 
a first condition of cerebral efficiency. In per- 
son, as her other likeness shows, she is rather 
tall and spare—also caused by a predominance 
of the muscular system—and this must render 
her movements peculiarly agile and easy, yet 
also stately, and her walk and dance admirable. 
Her mouth, too, is peculiarly expressive of both 
emotion and decision, and the distinctness of all 
her features, muscles of the face and neck, and 
abundance of the hair included, indicate that her 
mental characteristics are as strongly marked. 
This is the face of no ordinary woman. 

Her head, too, is extraordinary. In height 
and length on the top, it is unequalled by one in 
thousands, even of her sex; and her three- 
quarter likeness shows it to be proportionally 
broad, and therefore her coronal region among 
the most amply developed we ever find. And in 
this—her vigorous and elevated moral tone—we 
opine, consists her real strength. Of the moral 
group, Benevolence is obviously the controlling 
sentiment. Her paramount desire, Phrenology 
says, is to IMPROVE HUMANITY. This would al- 
most of necessity prompt her to be a reformer. 
This will also render her kind to the poor, sym- 
pathetic, and give that practical goodness which 
must render her beloved. 

Yet all her other moral organs are likewise 
large. Both veneration and spirituality are am- 
ple, which indicates an active religious senti- 
ment. Her Phrenology indicates a peculiarly 
strong tendency to the study of NaTuRAL reli- 








gion—or to looking into nature, and “ through 
nature up to Nature’s Gop.” Her Spirituality, 
combined with a temperament so fine, yet strong, 
creates that ethereal, ecstatic, exalted, and spirit- 
ual tone of sentiment which lies at the basis of 
both poetry and imagination. Ideality is also 
very large, and lends important aid, but Spirit- 
uality is doubtless the real soun of her writings. 

Another most important phrenological feature 
is her very large sociat lobe. The mass of hair, 
and posture of the head, prevent its appearing 
to advantage in this likeness; but this omission 
is amply supplied by the NATURAL LANGUAGE of 
her head, which is that of predominant affection. 
That she is capacitated for the very highest order 
of love, exceeding that of most women, the gen- 
eral shape of her head, and this natural language, 
render obvious. The distance is also very great 
from the posterior portion of the lower jaw to 
Philoprogenitiveness ; and every index betokens 
very large Adhesiveness and Conjugality (Union 
for Life.) 

The posterior coronal region is also largely 
developed. This confers ambition, desire to excel, 
sensitiveness to criticism, desire to do creditably 
whatever is undertaken, along with love of dis- 
tinction. In all distinguished persons it is large. 
We invariably find Firmness large—often very 
large —in all persons having this tempera- 
ment, and therefore presume it is at least well 
developed in her ; yet that elevation of the chin, 
already noticed, diminishes the apparent size of 
both this organ and the reflectives. Large Com- 
bativeness also usually accompanies this tem- 
perament. Yet the general shape of her head 
indicates a much less development of the side or 
animal organs than of those along the middle 
line, or the literary, moral, and social, 

This profile view, with the head thrown thus 
backward, shows her intellectual lobe, and es- 
pecially her reflectives, to great disadvantage. 
Yet the three-quarter view before us represents 
the whole forehead as large, both as a whole and 
in each region. It is both high and long from 
the ears forward ; and evinces a general massive- 
ness quite above her sex, Yet the perceptives 
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predomirate over the reflectives, and the lite- 
rary ovcr both. This gives descriptive power, 
and a general versatility of talent. The percep- 
tives oycr the eyebrows are finely developed, 
among V.hich, Order and Size are conspicuous. 
Tf she does not show taste and judgment in se- 
lecting articles of dress, furniture, &e., we greatly 
mistake. She also possesses the highest order of 
talents for studying Botany, and indeed a love 
of natural science generally. 

Language, too, is admirably developed. Not 
over-large, so as to render her verbose, but fully 
and handsomely developed—enough to give 
command of the exact word required, and great 
compass and expressiveness of diction. Her 
Phrenology indicates conversational capabilities 
of the first order, not merely in the choice of ap- 
propriate words, but especially in furnishing the 
right material—the what to say. 

We have written much about the temperaments 
of eminent writers; but if required to give an 
example of our beau ideal of a writing head and 
temperament, we should point to GRacE GREEN- 
woop. They are admirable throughout. 

Causality is large, but not her forte, yet Com- 
parison is. This crowns her intellect. With her 
Language, it uses words in exact accordance with 
their true signification; with her large Eventu- 
ality, chooses the right fact or incident to pre- 
sent her meaning, besides giving a point and 
meaning to all she says; with her Causality, 
renders her logical, clear-headed, and gives 
body to her idea, and analyzes, criticises, com- 
poses, and discriminates to perfection. 

Human Nature and Agreeableness are both 
large. These say just the right thing, at the 
right time, and in a taking way ; besides render- 
ing her naturally genteel: we do not mean the 
affected, artificial, often spurious gentility some- 
times seen in codfish aristocracy : but true, natu- 
ral propriety and perfection of manners and 
speech. 

Ideality is very large. This is evinced in that 

_ dark ridge, and light ridge below it, seen just 
above the temples—the dark showing fulness at 
this organ, and the light, recession below it. So 
large an organ of Ideality is very rare—not 
found in one in ten thousand—and gives a cor- 
responding amount of taste, imagination, beauty 
of expression and character, poesy, sentimental- 
ity and creative genius. Adapted to the beau- 
tiful, it throws a native “ grace” and charm, an 
exquisiteness and purity, and a lovely attractive- 
ness around all she touches, and invests it with a 
halo of perfection. She is poetic in spirit, and 
classically elegant in its expression. 

Another phrenological fact, of special signifi- 
cance, is the EVEN BALANCE of each region and 
organ, as compared with all the others. This sig- 
nifies a like harmony and consistency of charac- 
ter, correctness of views and freedom from faults. 
She could hardly do or say an unwise or indis- 
creet thing. This, in conjunction with her writ- 
ing talents, adds the crowning excellence to her 
fitness for an editress, which she has just become. 
Her “ Pilgrim,” we prophesy, from her head, will 
be full of true womanly sentiment, expressed in 
a most charming style, and calculated to human- 
ize as well as charm every reader. This even- 
ness is particularly observable on the top of her 
head, and, with the large size of her moral lobe, 
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must render her moral tone not merely of the 
most elevated order, but also perfect, without 
one fault to mar its beauty. 

Her handwriting betokens plainness and ra- 
pidity, and signifies that she can accomplish an 
extraordinary amount of labor, and that weld. 

We pronounce this, in the aggregate, one of 
the very finest. organisms, phrenological and 
physiological, we ever find in any one, and pre- 
dict therefrom, that, unless retarded by unto- 
ward circumstances, she is destined to rise much 
higher, and accomplish much more of good, in 
the future than in the past. 

This is the simple, unadorned Phrenology of 
Grace Greenwood. Let us now compare it with 
the following biography, which is from another 
pen: 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


The gifted writer who has won such a wide 
and beautiful reputation around the domestic 
hearth-stones of this country, under the name of 
GRACE GREENWOOD, was born in Pompey, a quiet, 
agricultural town in Onondaga county, N. Y. 
Her family name was Sara G. Clarke, which, by 
her marriage with Mr. Leander K. Lippincott, of 
Philadelphia, in October last, is again changed ; 
but the appellation by which she will be best 
known in the history of American literature, is 
that under which she made her earliest appear- 
ance in the field of authorship, and attracted a 
multitude of appreciative and admiring readers. 

The first years of her childhood were spent 
with her parents, and a large family of brothers 
and sisters, in a pleasant rural home in her na- 
tive place. Here she acquired that face-to-face 
familiarity with nature, that wild passion for out- 
door sports and exercises which made her a sort 
of Die Vernon at an early age, and which, if we 
may judge from her writings, the experience of 
maturer life has never quite taken out of her 
heart. No one but a genuine country-girl, with 
eye and soul alive to all the enchantments of 
woods, and waters, and verdant fields, could have 
given the living description of Beauty which we 
find in one of her published letters. “Beauty,” 
says the jocund Grace, “is no fragile, rouged, 
and powdered ball-room belle ; but a wild, bloom- 
ing, vigorous nymph of the mountains, a bound- 
ing, sparkling Undine, amid green dells and 
dashing water-falls. Her eye flashes not back 
the garing brilliancy of the gay saloon, but 
warm sunshine and clear starlight; and her 
voice is not tuned to the harp and guitar, but 
sings with the wild-bird and laughs with the 
rivulet. Hebe herself was no luxurious habitant 
of a marble palace, with silken couches and vel- 
vetcarpets, but reclined beneath the shades and 
danced amid the dews and moving splendors of 
the sacred mountain of the Gods. The Muses 
and Graces were all young ladies of rural pro- 
pensities and most unrefined habits.” 

A little incident of her childhood is related in 
one of her juvenile works, which shows the pre- 
cocious development of that spirit of enterprise 
and romance which seems to be ingrained in her 
natural temperament. Ona certain occasion, it 
appears that the young madcap had called forth 
the displeasure of her affectionate mother, by 
indulging in a wild equestrian performance which 
had nearly ended in broken bones. “It hap- 
pened,” says Grace, “that I had on that day a 
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nice new dress, which I had sadly soiled by my 


- fall from the pony ; so that when I reached home, 


my mother was greatly displeased. I suppose I 
made a very odd appearance. I was swinging my 
bonnet in my hand, for I had a natural dislike to 
any sort of covering for the head. My thick, 
dark hair had become unbraided and was blowing 
over my eyes. I was never very fair in complex- 
ion, and my face, neck, and arms had become 
completely browned by that summer’s exposure. 
My mother took me by the shoulder, set me 
down in a chair, not very gently, and looked at 
me with a real frown on her sweet face. She 
told me in plain terms that I was an idle, care- 
less child! I put my finger in one corner of my 
mouth, and swung my foot back and forth. She 
said I was a greatromp! I pouted my lip, and ° 
drew down my black eye-brows. She said I was 
more like a wild young squaw than a white girl! 
Now this was too much; it was what I called 
‘twitting upon facts;’ and ’twas not the first 
time that the delicate question of my complexion 
had been touched upon without due regard for 
my feelings. I was not to blame for being dark,— 
I did not make myself,—I had seen fairer women 
than my mother. I felt that what she said was 
neither more nor less than an insult; and when 
she went out to see about supper, and left me 
alone, I brooded over her words, growing more 
and more out of humor, till my naughty heart 
became so hot and big with anger, that it almost 
choked me. At last, I bit my lip and looked 
very stern, for I had made up my mind to some- 
“thing great. Before I let you know what this 
was, I must tell you that the Onondaga tribe of 
Indians had their village not many miles from 
us. Every few months, parties of them came 
about with baskets and mats to sell. A company 
of five or six had been to our house that very 
morning, and I knew that they had their encamp- 
ment in our woods, about half a mile distant. 
These I knew very well, and had quite a liking 
for them, never thinking of being afraid of them, 
as they always seemed kind and peaceable. 


“To them I resolved to go in my trouble. They 
would teach me to weave baskets, to fish, and to 
shoot with the bow and arrow. They would not 
make me study, nor wear bonnets, and they 
would never find fault with my dark complexion. 
I remember to this day how softly and slyly I 
slid out of the house that evening. I never stop- 
ped once, nor looked round, but ran swiftly till 
I reached the woods, I did not know which way 
to go to find the encampment, but wandered 
about in the gathering darkness, till I saw a 
light glimmering through the trees at some dis- 
tance. I made my way through the bushes and 
brambles, and after a while came upon my cop- 
per-colored friends. In a very pretty place, 
down in a hollow, they had built them some wig- 
wams with maple saplings, covered with hem- 
lock boughs. There were in the group two 
Indians, two squaws, and a boy about fourteen 
years old. But I must not forget the baby, or 
rather pappoose, who was lying in a sort of 
cradle, made of a large, hollow piece of bark, 
which was hung from the branch of a tree by 
pieces of the wild grape-vine. The young squaw, 
its mother, was swinging it back and forth, now 
far into the dark shadows of the pine and hem- 
lock, now out into the warm fire-light, and chant- 
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ing to the child some Indian lullaby. The men 
sat on a log, smoking gravely and silently ; 
while the boy lay on the ground, playing lazily 
with a great yellow hound, which looked mean 
and starved, like all Indian dogs. The old squaw 
was cooking the supper in a large iron pot, over 
a fire built among a pile of stones. 


“For some time, I did not dare to go forward, 
but at last I went up to the old squaw, and look- 
ing up into her good-humored face, said, ‘I am 
come to live with you, and learn to make bas- 
kets, for I don’t like my home.’ She did not 
say any thing to me, but made some exclamation 
in her own language, and the others came crowd- 
ing round. The boy laughed, shook me by the 
hand, and said I was a brave girl; but the old 
Indian grinned horribly and laid his hand on my 
forehead, saying, ‘What a pretty head to scalp!’ 
I screamed and hid my face in the young squaw’s 
blue cloth skirt. She spoke soothingly, and told 
me not to be afraid, for no body would hurt me. 
She then took me to her wigwam, where I sat 
down and tried to make myself at home. But 
somehow I didn’t feel quite comfortable. After 
a while, the old squaw took off the pot, and called 
us to supper. This was succotash, that is, a dish 
of corn and beans, cooked with salt pork. We 
all sat down on the ground near the fire, and ate 
out of great wooden bowls, with wooden spoons, 
which I must say tasted rather too strong of the 
pine. But I did not say so then,—by no means,— 
but ate a great deal more than I wanted, and 
pretended to relish it, for fear they would think 
me ill-bred. I would not have had them know 
but what I thought their supper served in the 
very best style, and by perfectly polite and gen- 
teel people. I was a little shocked, however, by 
one incident during the meal. While the young 
squaw was helping her husband for the third or 
fourth time, she accidentally dropped a little of 
the hot succotash on his hand. He growled out 
like a dog, and struck her across the face with 
his spoon. I thought that she showed a most 
Christian spirit, for she hung her head and did 
not say any thing. I had heard of white wives 
behaving worse. 

‘When supper was over, the boy came and laid 
down at my feet, and talked with me about liv- 
ing in the woods. He said he pitied the poor 
white people for being shut up in houses all their 
days. For his part, he should die of such a dull 
life, he knew he should. He promised to teach 
me how to shoot with the bow and arrows, to 
snare partridges and rabbits, and many other 
things. He said he was afraid I was almost 
spoiled by living in the house and going to 
school, but he hoped that, if they took me away 
and gave me a new name, and dressed me pro- 
perly, they might make something of me yet. 
Then I asked him what he was called, hoping 
that he had some grand Indian name, like Uncas, 
or Miantonimo, or Tushmalahah ; but he said it 
was Peter. He was a pleasant fellow, and while 
he wastalking with me I did not care about my 
home, but felt very brave and squaw-like, and 
began to think about the fine belt of wampum, 
and the head-dress of gay feathers, and the red 
leggings, and the yellow moccasons I was going 
to buy for myself, with the baskets I was going 
to learn to weave. But when he left me, and I 
went back to the wigwam and sat down on the 





hemlock boughs by myself, somehow I couldn’t 
keep home out of my mind. I thought first of 
my mother, how she would miss the little brown 
face at the supper-table, and on the pillow, by 


the fair face of my blue-eyed sister. I thought- 


of my young brother, Albert, crying himself to 
sleep, because I was lost. I thought of my father 
and brothers searching through the orchard and 
barn, and going with lights to look in the mill- 
stream. Again, I thought of my mother, how, 
when she feared I was drowned, she would ery 
bitterly, and be very sorry for what she had said 
about my dark complexion. Then I thought of 
myself, how I must sleep on the hard ground, 
with nothing but hemlock boughs for covering, 
and no body to tuck me up. What if it should 
storm before morning, and the high tree above 
me should be struck by lightning! What if the 
old Indian should not be a tame savage after all, 
but should take a fancy to set up the war-whoop, 
and come and scalp me in the middle of the 
night! . 
“The bell in the village church rang for nine. 
This was the hour for evening devotions at home. 
I looked round to see if my new friends were 
preparing for worship. But the old Indian was 
already fast asleep, and as for the younger one, 
I feared that a man who indulged himself in 
beating his wife with a wooden spoon would 
hardly be likely to lead in family prayers. Upon 
the whole, I concluded I was among rather a 
heathenish set. Then I thought again of home, 
and doubted whether they would have any family 
worship that night, with one lamb of the flock 
gone astray. I thought of all their grief and 
fears, till I felt that my heart would burst with 
sorrow and repentance, for I dared not ery aloud, 


“Suddenly, I heard a familiar sound at a little 
distance,—it was Carlo’s bark! Nearer and 
nearer it came; then I heard steps coming fast 
through the crackling brushwood; then little 
Carlo sprang out of the dark into the fire-light, 
and leaped upon me, licking my hands with joy. 
He was followed by one of my elder brothers, 
and by my mother! ToherI ran. I dared not 
look in her eyes, but hid my face in her bosom, 
sobbing out, ‘O mother, forgive me! forgive me!’ 
She pressed me to her heart, and bent down and 
kissed me very tenderly, and when she did so, I 
felt the tears on her dear cheek. 


“T need hardly say that I never again under- 
took to make an Onondaga squaw of myself, 
though my mother always held that I was dark 
enough to be one, and I suppose the world would 
still bear her out in her opinion.’’ 


While she was still a school-girl, her parents 
removed to the city of Rochester, where she en- 
joyed the excellent educational advantages of 
that place, and gained her first experience of the 
social life to which she has remained enthusias- 
tically attached. Writing several years after, 
Grace pays a feeling tribute to the temporary 
residence of her early years. ‘ Rochester,’ she 
says, “was for some years my well-beloved 
home ; here it was that I spent my few school- 
days; received my trifle of book-knowledge ; for 
much learning has never yet made me ‘mad’ or 
‘blue.’ It was here that woman’s life first opened 
upon me; not as a romance, not as a fairy dream, 
not as a golden heritage of beauty and of plea- 
sure ; but as a sphere of labor, and care, and en- 
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durance ; an existence of many efforts and few 
successes, of eager and great aspirations, and 
slow and partial realizations. Life has thus far 
been to me severely earnest, profoundly real, 
and my days. of romantic pleasures and ideal 
visions are yet to come.” 

In 1843, she removed, with her parents, to 
New-Brighton, Pa., where she has since resided 
until her recent marriage, although spending a 
very considerable portion of her time in Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia, and other eastern cities. 
Soon after her removal to New-Brighton, she 
commenced her career as an authoress. Her first 
productions, under the signature of “Grace 
Greenwood,” were contributed to the New York 
Mirror, then under the editorial care of George 
P. Morris and N. P. Willis. The brilliant literary 
fame of both those gentlemen did not make them 
indifferent to the promise of rising genius. They 
at once discerned the sterling merit of their 
contributor, reached forth to her the hand of 
friendly welcome, spoke those words of kindly 
encouragement which are so grateful and pre- 
cious to the heart of the timid aspirant, and chal- 
lenged for her writings the public favor, which 
they have since enjoyed in no stinted measure. 
In the recollections of those eminent men, we are 
sure there can be few brighter passages than the 
effective sympathy which on this, as well as on 
numerous other occasions, they have accorded to 
the first modest efforts of youthful genius. 


Among the poetical pieces which attracted 
the greatest share of admiration, may be reckoned 
the “ Ariadne,” the “Horseback Ride,” and 
“Pygmalion.”? These were succeeded by various 
compositions in prose, which at once attracted 
notice, piqued curiosity, and made the name of 
“Grace Greenwood’? a prime favorite among 
the numerous popular contributors to the widely- 
circulated magazines of the day. In connection 
with other literary labors, she was the editor of 
“The Lady’s Book” for a year. Her first vol- 
ume, entitled “‘ Greenwood Leaves,” was brought 
out in 1850, by Ticknor, Reed & Fields, of Bos- 
ton. Itconsists of a collection of tales, sketches, 
and letters, showing the genial powers and exu- 
berant vivacity of the writer to singular advan- 
tage. In 1851, she published a volume of “ Po- 
ems,” and an admirable juvenile story-book, 
called “ History of My Pets.”? A second series 
of “Greenwood Leaves” was issued the follow- 
ing year, and also another juvenile work, called 
“Recollections of my Childhood.” Each of these 
excellent works for the perusal of young people 
(though not without a charm to readers of every 
age) has been received with cordial delight as 
well in England as in our own country. 


In the spring of 1852, Grace was enabled to 
carry into effect a long-cherished desire to visit 
She passed about fifteen months in 
England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Italy, and 
the Tyrol, gratifying her native love of art by 
the sight of its choicest specimens in the galleries 
of the Old World, gaining fresh materials for po- 
etry in the scenery and suggestions of a foreign 
land, forming an acquaintance with several of 
the most attractive celebrities in literature, and 
enlivening the social circles in England in which 
she was warmly received by the resistless attrac- 
tions of her wit, piquancy, originality, and Young 
American freedom from the smooth petrifactions 
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of European society. She returned from her 
transatlantic tour in August last, and has since 
prepared a record of her travels, entitled ‘ Haps 
and Mishaps of a Tour in Europe,” which will 
soon be issued in Boston, by Ticknor, Reed & 
Fields. This volume, it may be predicted, will 
possess as great an interest for the public in gen- 
eral, as any of her previous works. With her 
acuteness of observation and never-failing flow of 
spirits, she is singularly adapted to give a living, 
daguerreotype sketch of her impressions, and has 
doubtless imbodied in this production a series of 
salient comments on life and society, as it passed 
under her quick and penetrating eye abroad. 


In October, 1853, she commenced the publica- 
tion of “ The Little Pilgrim,’ a monthly juvenile 
issued in Philadelphia by Mr. Lippincott, which 
bids fair to prove as great a favorite with young 
readers as the collection of stories heretofore 
prepared for their entertainment. 


In the writings of Grace Greenwood we dis- 
cover the perpetual influence of her personal 
character, There are scarcely any authors whose 
productions are so much the expression of their 
own individuality. Free from the trammels of 
artificial literary taste, acknowledging no alle- 
giance to the absurd restrictions of the schools, 
loyal to the spontaneous inspirations of nature, 
she dips her pen in her true woman’s heart, and 
bodies forth those fresh, beautiful, and vigorous 
creations, which are never the fruit of conven- 
tional training, or of timid, crouching imitation. 
Her prose writings are pervaded by the genuine 
spirit of poetry. Her poetry is the inevitable 
utterance of a highly imaginative nature. The 
latter is usually more carefully elaborated, but 
both are free, impulsive, often careering wildly in 
impetuous flights, but always stamped with the 
impress of purity and a generous purpose. In her 
freeest strains, she sings as the wild bird sings. 
The bobolink in a clover field is not more merry 
than she is in her mood of frolic gayety. At 
other times, her song gushes forth in plaintive 
melodies, like the sweet, sad warblings of the 
nightingale, But this is never her habitual 
state. Her temperament is too genial, too viva- 
cious, too full of love for all created things, to 
find content even in the daintiest sweetness of 
rapt melancholy. Her healthy spirit always re- 
bounds under the excitement of precious human 
sympathies, and of trust in the “dear God,” of 
whom mortal tongue can say little but that he is 
Love. 


Her familiarity with external nature is revealed 
every where in her writings. She rejoices in all 
natural objects. Every flower that blooms, every 
animal that sports in the open air, every fresh 
plant of spring, every sweet breeze of heaven, 
touches the cords of sympathy within her soul, 
and inspires the fluent melody of her verse. But 
her chiefest strength is in the warm glow of her 
affections. Herein she exhibits the true glory and 
joy of a sineere woman. Her thoughis ever cling 
to the old domestie fireside as the heaven of her 
young imagination. The paternal hearthstone is 
the weird Jaceb’s ladder of her memory, peopled 
with angels, and opening the passage to brighter 
worlds. She loves her parents, her brothers and 
sisters, with a love that ean find no expression for 
its exuberant tenderness but in the impassioned 
language of poetry. ; 
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Her kindly spirit is beautifully blended with 
the sentiment of reverence in spite of occasional 
audacious sallies on the detection of falseness 
and pompous pretense. With the lively instinct 
of genius, she worships its presence in others. 
Free from literary rivalry, she is ever ready to 
do justice to genuine claims. and has found her 
chosen friends among those whom a less gene- 


rous nature would have shunned as competitors | 


in the race for fame. 

It is not to be denied that she sometimes gives 
offense to excellent people, who mistake her 
frankness of manner for a want of feminine re- 
serve, and her sarcastic pleasantries on social 
and public humbugs for a superfluous wicked- 
ness of temper that delights in the wholesale 
slaughter of the innocents. But all this is due to 
the want of the early training which inculcates 
hypocrisy as a virtue, and fritters away all robust, 
natural feeling in the mincing phrases of polished 
apathy. Grace Greenwood has been faithful to 
the dreams of her childhood, and in this fidelity 
lies the secret of her success. 

In the maturity of noble womanhood, her ge- 
nius is doubtless destined to still higher triumphs 
than she has yet achieved. Inspired with the 
lofty democratic sentiment of the age, looking 
upon the course of Humanity with the natural 
piety of feeling which finds good every where and 
always hopes for the best, she will yet aid the 
approach of the era which has rarely been better 
described than in her own glowing words: 
‘While it is ours to labor and to wait, it is a joy 
to know that, amid her degradation, her sorrow, 
and her crime, Earth still cherishes deep in her 
bruised heart a sweet hope, holy and indestruct- 
ible, that ‘the day of her redemption draweth 
nigh.’ The day foretold by the fire-touched lips 
of prophets; the day whose coming was hailed 
by the martyrs in hosannas that rang through 
their prison-walls and went up amid the flames. 
The day of the fulfilment of the angels’ song; 
the day of the equality taught by Jesus in the 
temple, on the mount, and by the way-side; the 
day of the peace, the rest,and the freedom of 
God.” 
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THE DESERTED HOUSE. 


BY ALFRED TENNYSON, 


Lire and thought have gone away 
Side by side, 
Leaving door and windows wide: 
Careless tenants they ! 


All within is dark as night; 

In the window is no light; 
And no murmur at the door, 
So frequent on its hinge before. 


Close the door, the shutter close, 
Or through the windows we shall see 
The nakedness and vacancy 

‘Of the dark deserted house. 


Come away; no more of mirth 
Is here, or merry-making sound: 
The honse was builded of the earth, 
And shall fall again to ground. 


Come away: for life and thought 
Here no longer dwell; 
But in a city glorious— 
A great and distant city—have bought 
A mansion ‘incorruptible. 
Would they could have staid with us! 
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Vhostology. 


ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 
OF THE SENSES.—No III. 








BY A. P. DUTCHER, M. D. 


SENSE OF HEARING. 


In point of utility and importance to our safety 
and happiness, this sense is not much inferior to 
that of sight. One could hardly decide which he 
would prefer to retain, if he were obliged to give 
up one or the other. ‘Life,’ says Le Cat, 
“ deprived of sensations so useful as hearing, is a 
kind of premature death. A deaf man is neces- 
sarily a dumb man, and who can compute his loss ? 
His never-sleeping guard is dead, who warned 
him of a thousand dangers; and now the tread 
of the midnight thief, the crash of the falling 
tree, the screaming of the drowning child, or the 
mutterings of the coming storm, fall upon his ear 
as vainly as the tear of sorrow upon the brow of 
death. Who cancompute hisloss? The rejoicing 
melody of spring, the sweet echoes of the valley, 
the voice of friendship, and the songs of the Sab- 
bath, are like condensed into barren nothingness, 
and in the very excess of stillness, he even parts 
with the sense of silence.” 


THE ANATOMY OF THE EAR. 


There is no organ of the body, the anatomy of 
which is more difficult to describe than that of the 
ear. We will not, there- 
fore, attempt a minute 
description of its parts, 
but will make a few / 
general remarks upon 
the apparatus at large. 
The first thing that 
presents itself to our x 
view is the external ear. 
This part of the au- 
ditory apparatus is 
chiefly composed of 
elastic cartilage, cov- 
ered with a thin, deli- 
cate integument. Its = 
general formiscupped | 





Fig. 1. 

but it is divided into a number of ridges and de- 
pressions, which are admirably arranged to catch, 
and retain, and convey inward whatever may fall 


upon it. These various folds and eminences have 
been distinguished by particular names. Thus, 
the outer and prominent edge that is most re- 
markable on the upper part of the ear, and turns 
inward opposite the cheek-bone, is called heliz, 
from its spiral direction. The prominent. ris- 
ing that lies just within this is called anti-heliz, 
as being opposed to the helix. The small pro- 
tuberance in which the helix appears to terminate 
below at the inner edge, and which projectsa little 
outward, is called targus, from its often being 
covered with hair, and thus bearing a resem- 
blance to a goat’s beard; and another eminence 
nearly opposite to this, and projecting outward 
over the hollow of the ear, is called anti-targus. 
The superficial depression which we observe 
within and before the outer fold, is called seaph, 
from its fancied resemblance to a skiff; and the 
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large cavity formed by the whole cartilage, and 
opening internally, is called concha, from its be- 
ing concave, like a shell. The most dependent 
part of the ear is called the Jobe. This isa small 


mass of fat, and is that part which is pierced for 


earrings. It serves to prevent the sound passing 
down in the direction of the jaw, besides form- 
ing an ornamental appendage. Although the ex- 


ternal ear is an important member, yet it is not | 


absolutely necessary to the function of hearing; 
for in man, and some animals, it may be removed 
without the hearing being impaired for more than 
a few days. 





ij 9 
Fig. 2. 


A, Helix. B, C, D, Anti-helix, E, Scaphan, F, Targus. G, Anti-targus, 
H, Concha, 


Immediately at the bottom of the concha is the 
commencement of the tubes of the external ear, 
(meatus auditorius externus.) The beginning of 
this tube is, like the external ear, composed of 
cartilage, but as it extends inward it is composed 
of bone and a fibro-cartilage, which are blended 
with the external cartilage. The tube is also 
covered with a thin skin, which is expanded over 
the external surface of the tympanum, or, in com- 
mon language, the drum of the ear. Beneath 
this skin is a great number of glands, which 
secrete the wax that lines the tube of the ear. 
As the tube of the ear is always open and desti- 
tute of any such protection as the eye has in its 
lids, it is of course continually exposed to the 
entrance of insects and other injurious bodies. 
Were it furnished with any means which could 
completely shut it off from the external air, an 
impediment to the entrance of sound would also 
be the result, a circumstance which would deprive 
us of our principal means of protection during 
sleep. Still it is necessary that the ear should 
be guarded against the entrance of injurious sub- 
stances, and that without any hindrance to this 
important sense. We find, accordingly, a provi- 
sion for this end. The lining of the tube is stud- 
ded with fine hairs, projecting towards the centre, 
which are mostly long enough to interlace with 
those of the opposite side, and thus form a barrier 
to the entrance of any thing but sound, or bodies 
which are sufficiently hard and heavy to force 
their way in. 

The tube of the ear does not run in a straight 
direction. It first rises upwards and forwards, 
and then takes a slight turn and passes down- 


wards. At the termination of this tube we find | 


the tympanum, a strong transparent membrane, 
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stretched across the passage, and forming, when 
entire, a complete partition between the external 
passage and the internal cavities. This 
membrane is inserted within a small 
groove, and has a slight depression, ren- 
dering it a little concave towards the ex- 
ternal passage, and convex towards the 
internal cavity. It is susceptible of being 
stretched or relaxed, by the action of par- 
ticular muscles. 

Having passed the membrane of the 
tympanum, we enter an irregular cavity, 
called the cavity of the tympanum, of a 
very irregular form, and furnished with 
several openings, the principal one com- 
municating with the fauces, or opening 
at the back of the mouth, and another 
with the cavity of the internal ear, situ- 
ated beyond the tympanum. The orifice 
leading to the fauces is the commence- 
ment of a long conical tube, which ex- 
pands as it approaches the fauces, and in 
some measure resembles a trumpet. This 
is called the Hustachian tube, from the name of 
its discoverer. This tube conveys the air within 
the cavity of the tympanum, and may be said to 
perform the same office as the hole in the common 
drum. As the tympanum can only communicate 





Fig. 3. 
The temporal bone, showing the tympanum and bones of the ear in 
their natural position. 


the vibrations of the air to the inner apparatus 
by vibrating itself, the cavity behind it must also 
communicate with the external air. The oblitera- 
tion of this tube is generally attended with a 
loss of hearing. 

Within the cavity of the tympanum there are 
also four bones, which are the smallest and most 
delicate bones in the body. The first is called 
the malleue, because it resembles a rudely-form- 
ed hammer ; the second is named incus, from its 
being formed like an anvil; the third is called 
the obicular, from its being the smallest bone in 
the body, not being larger than the head of a 
pin; the remaining one is called stapes, because 
it resembles a stirrup. All these bones are ex- 
tremely hard, and are articulated to each other 
by means of capsular ligaments. These little 
bones form a chain extending across the cavity 
of the tympanum, one end of which is attached 
to the inside surface of the drum, being applied 
to its centre, where it projects inward ; and the 
other end communicating with an exceedingly 
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intricate apparatus within the temporal bone, 
where the nerve of hearing is distributed. 
nes ——=—~___ = — 





Fig. 4. 
More internally is situated the principal cavity 
of the ear, consisting of several winding pas- 
sages, filled with a watery fluid, and lined with a 


pulpy membrane. The whole cavity, including 
these winding passages, is not unaptly termed 
the dabyrinth of the ear, which is divided 
into three parts, called the vestibule, the 
semicircular canal, and the cochler. We 
will not attempt a description of these 
parts, for words will not convey any thing 
like a correct idea of the shape of these 
intricate passages, nor are drawings much 
more intelligible, particularly to those 
who have never seen these parts demon- 
strated. 

In terminating these general remarks 
upon the structure of the ear, it will be 
proper to say, that the internal and mid- 
dle ear are traversed by several nervous 
filaments, which probably have some in- 
fluence on the function of hearing. These 
various filaments cross each other, and 
are spread out upon the tympanum of 
other parts of the ear, and preserve a uniformity 
of action among its different parts. 
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BENEFIT OF A PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATION.— 
The following is only one out of thousands of 
similar cases which might be adduced. Comments 
are unnecessary : 

Mr. L. N. Fow.er,—While in New York, I 
called at your office, and received a phrenological 
examination, took a chart, and some advice that 
would lead me to cultivate some organs which 
are deficient. Ican truly say I never enjoyed 
life better or as well as I have since I returned 
home. I have determined to live a different life. 
Iwill be happy. Iwill not be so anxious about 
my friends or myself, I said. JZ have kept my 
word, so far. It hasmade me happy. My friends 
said I had returned with muci resolution, but 
they thought it would be not ing lasting, some 
of them having no faith in Parenology. I know 
Tam improving, and if Iam confident of it myself, 
others may believe it. Ifeel determined to fol- 
low the path I have entered. To make myself 
useful is my sincere de‘re. E, C. 
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Psychology. 





PSYCHOLOGICAL MATTERS. 


A CURIOUS PREVISION. 


Dr. ABERCROMBIE, Sir Walter Scott, and others 
who have written upon the laws and phenomena 
of the human mind, have endeavored to account 
for the occasional apparent fulfilment of dreams, 
by supposing them to be the mental forms of 
previously recognized probabilities, or the chance 
realizations of now and then one among the 
thousands of nocturnal fancies which never have 
any counterparts in external life. To those who 
may be inclined to adopt the theory of these 
writers, the following occurrence is submitted ; 
and if they can explain it on the basis of this 
theory, they will accomplish an intellectual feat 
which will deserve credit. I relate the account 
with the more confidence in its truth, because I 
was passively concerned in the experiences which 
it describes, and know the dreamer to be a person 
on whose word every reliance may be placed. 

I was called upon to deliver a lecture, on a 
certain Sunday evening, before a religious society 
in New York city. On the Friday evening previ- 
ous, Mrs. H., a lady belonging to the society, and 
who then had never seen me, dreamed vividly of 
going into the church, and seeing a STRANGER in 
the pulpit, with ONE OF HIS HANDS BOUND uP. She 
particularly noted his general appearance, his 
manner of conducting the services, &c., and on 
the following morning related her dream to her 
husband. The next Sunday evening she pro- 
ceeded to the church, passed up the aisle, and was 
greatly surprised on seeing the identical stranger 
in the pulpit whom she had before described to 
her husband as appearing in her nocturnal 
vision. Not only his personal appearance, but 
his manner of address, tone of voice, and even a 
BANDAGE ON HIS HAND, corresponded minutely to 
the person she had seen in her dream. (I was 
compelled to wear a bandage from having acci- 
dentally burned my hand a few days previously.) 
The discourse itself, throughout, appeared to her 
as a recapitulation of that which she had heard 
in her dream. A few sentences at the close, in 
which I spoke of the relations of science and 
theology, and of the blessings to the race which 
might be expected when the two were blended in 
harmonious unity, she particularly recognized. 

What adds to the mystery of this affair is, that 
the discourse was not written beyond a few short 
notes, and these were not sketched out before the 
day on the evening of which it was delivered ; 
and the closing part of it especially was unpre- 
meditated, except in vague generals, though it 
was this part that the lady remembered most dis- 
tinctly. No human being save myself could 
have known, by any exterior process, what that 
discourse was to be, before it was delivered—and 
even I knew it but indistinctly. A very vague 
conception of the general theme had, it is true, 
been running through my mind for some days 
previous, but I am certain that I did not mention 
any of the particulars to any one—at least to any 
one who could have communicated them to the 
lady, either directly or indirectly. Her prevision 
of the facts, therefore, must have been obtained 
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without any external clew which could possibly 
have led her to expect, or even imagine them ; 
and to say there was a merely accidental coinci- 
dence between the dream and so many various 
and remarkable particulars, would be to impose 
a tax upon credulity, far greater than would be 
involved in the supposition that the vision and 
the facts had a direct interior or spiritual con- 
nection. 

Here, then, is a phenomenon which should not 
be lightly passed over by those who are in quest 
of a true philosophy of the human soul. Unless 
we adopt the theory suggested in previous arti- 
cles, that the spiritual archetypes, or divine intel- 
lectual patterns, of all events, exist before their 
material realization, and unless we suppose that 
the soul of the lady, in this instance, came into 
rapport with the archetypes or patterns of the 
series of events foreseen, we are utterly at loss to 
conceive how the foreshadowings of these events 
could have been conveyed to her mind with such 
minute particularity as to forbid the idea of 
CHANCE. 


MAGNETIC DISEASE.—CURIOUS FACT. 


We have witnessed many instances, and been 
credibly informed of many others, in which the 
sensations of the magnetizer, and even his dis- 
eases—nausea, headache, and other physical de- 
rangements, for instance—were communicated 
sympathetically to the person under his magnetic 
control. We have even known these feelings 
and physical conditions to be sympathetically 
communicated at a distance, especially if from 
long association a constant rapport had been 
established between the magnetizer and the 
magnetizee. The following case, however, is the 
most remarkable one of this kind of which we 
have ever heard. It was recently related to a 
friend of ours, by Mr. H. Camp, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, and by that friend related, in the presence 
of Mr. Camp, and with his permission and sanc- 
tion, at a public meeting in this city : 

A lady who is a personal acquaintance and 
friend of Mr. Camp, residing at Massillon, Ohio, 
had been frequently thrown into the magnetic 
trance by a gentleman, and at length came, to 
some extent, into a permanent sympathy with 
his physical condition. Whilst these magnetic 
relations subsisted, the gentleman removed, some 
months since, to New Orleans; and during the 
recent pestilence in that city, he took the yellow 
fever and died. Simultaneously with his sick- 
ness, as it was afterwards ascertained, the lady, 
without knowing of his disease, was affected so 
that her limbs became discolored, and yellow 
spots appeared on different parts of her body, to 
which she called the attention of a female friend. 
Subsequently this lady visited and consulted a 
clairvoyant, and by her was informed of the 
gentleman’s death by yellow fever, and that the 
singular appearances on her body were produced 
by magnetic sympathy with him during his sick- 
ness, 

To the reflective mind this case may convey 
some important suggestions respecting the theory 
of infectious diseases. All persons living in close 
proximity to each other are, in fact, more or less 
in magnetic sympathy with each other ; and when 
yellow fever, small-pox, scarlatina, and other 
maladies get fairly introduced into a neighbor- 
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hood, it is probable that their epidemic extension 
is owing, in many instances, to this same mag- 
netic sympathy, or to a vitiation of the common 
nerveaura, Or magnetic sphere of the whole com- 
munity. This explains the known efficacy of a 
mental resistance to cholera and other diseases, 
and the increased liability of being attacked by 
them, accompanying that magnetically negative 
state produced by fear. 

If this view is correct, then any efficient method 
of removing from one’s system foreign and un- 
healthy magnetism becomes of great importance ; 
and aside from the vigorous exercise of the will, 
accompanied with outward gestures, as if ejecting 
something from the surface of the body, we know 
of no more effectual means to do this than 
thorough bathing or ablution in cold water. The 
water may, perhaps, to advantage, be slightly 
acidulated with vinegar, but this is not abso- 
lutely necessary. Water is a powerful solvent 
and conductor of human magnetism, as well as of 
many other things ; and if, after being exposed to 
the diseased atmosphere of persons and neighbor- 
hoods, one would make a free use of it, both inter- 
nally and externally, he would generally find it 
a perfect safeguard against contagion, and. a 
powerful promoter of the health, both of body 
and soul. 


SYMPATHETIC TRANSFERENCE OF PERSONALITY. 


The following account was received, verbally, 
from Dr. J. P. Greves, of Milwaukie, Wis., a man 
of indisputable veracity, who is personally know- 
ing to the facts: 

A young girl, of an exceedingly susceptible 
magnetic constitution, and who would often per- 
sonate and express the thoughts of those with 
whom she came in magnetic communication, once 
commenced singing in a most beautiful manner, 
and in a language not only unknown to those 
around her, but unknown also to herself, while in 
her normal state. This singing she repeated at 
different times, and in the presence of different 
persons ; and in answer to those who demanded 
an explanation, she invariably asserted that she 
was en rapport with Jenny Lind. Finally, two 
Swedes, for a test, were invited to one of her 
séances, when, after entering the transic state, 
her singing in the strange language was recom- 
menced. As her song proceeded, the Swedes 
burst into tears, and when it was finished, they 
declared that it was one of their Swedish national 
airs! As it was positively known that the girl 
was ignorant of the Swedish language, her alleged 
magnetic communication with Jenny Lind must, 
we conceive, be taken as the most probable expla- 
nation of the phenomenon. Jenny was at that time 
making the tour of the United States, and her 
‘movements and achievements in the musical art 
were among the most exciting topics of conver- 
sation and newspaper paragraphs; and it is not 
improbable that the soul of this magnetic subject, 
from hearing so much of the Swedish songstress, 
and from spontaneous attraction for her, wander- 
ed forth in quest of her, and formed the sympa- 
thetic connection which she alleged to exist. I 
have known of many instances in which connec- 
tions have been formed in a similar way, solely 
by the efforts of the magnetized subject, and 


_ without the knowledge of the other party ; but 


in no instance have I witnessed a case equally 

















remarkable with the foregoing. 
case, therefore, as valuable for the additional 
light which it throws upon the sympathetic 
nature and mysterious workings of the human 
soul, and for this reason I have thought it proper 
to submit it to the readers of the JouRNAL. 


PREDICTION OF THE BURNING OF THE HENRY CLAY. 


A very curious fact has recently come to our 
knowledge, which deserves to be recorded for 
the benefit of those who are investigating the 
mysterious powers of the human soul. On the 
day before the burning of the steamboat “ Henry 
Clay’? on the Hudson river, some eighteen 
months ago, Mrs. Harriet Porter, a clairvoyant, 
residing in Bridgeport, Conn., fell, to all appear- 
rance spontaneously, into a magnetic state. 
Being apparently speechless, she went to a closet 
and brought a newspaper, and after feeling over 
it for some time, and whilst her eyes were closed, 
she pointed out the words, ‘Henry Cuay.”’ As 
soon as the attention of the persons present was 
directed to the name, she proceeded in like 
manner to point out the word, “STEAMBOAT ;” 
and when this was noticed by those present, she 
again searched with her finger over the paper, and 
pointed out the word, “BuRNED.”’? These words 
put together would read, “ Henry Olay steam- 
boat burned.” After hearing thus mysteriously 
indicated that sentence, she returned spontane- 
ously to the normal state, forgetting every thing 
that had occurred during her trance. 


Not much more was thought of the affair, until 
the next day, when, about the hour that the ill- 
fated steamer was actually in flames, Mrs. P. 
again spontaneously entered the magnetic state, 
and gave a vivid description of the conflagration 
of a steamboat on the Hudson river. She de- 
clared that the name “Henry Cray” was dis- 
tinctly visible upon the burning boat, and then 
proceeded to describe a village that was near by; 
her description agreeing with the village of Yon- 
kers, in the vicinity of which, as it will be remem- 
bered, the catastrophe actually did take place. 
During the description of this scene, Mrs. P. mani- 
fested the deepest anguish of mind that so many 
lives should be lost; and the occurrences were 
depicted with great vividness and minuteness. 
The parties present were incredulous as to the 
reality of her vision ; but it is scarcely necessary 
to say that they found in the reports of the public 
prints the next day, an entire verification of her 
statements. 


This doubtless will by many be considered asa 
“tough story ;” but from a personal acquaintance 
with Mrs. Porter, and a knowledge of many other 
wonderful psychological feats she has performed, 
as well as from the respectability of the testimony 
on which the foregoing is related, I have no doubt 
that the facts of her prediction were precisely as 
here set forth. The whole occurrence is, indeed, 
difficult of solution upon the basis of any well- 
known psychical law; and I relate the account 
just as I received it, leaving the reader to draw 
his explanations from philosophizings and parallel 
facts given in previous articles in this JouRNAL, 
or from the many similar occurrences which are 
every where astonishing the world at the present 
day. Ww. F. 
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Wnrotver makes two ears of corn or two blades of grass 1ogrow where 
only one grew before, deserves better of Mankind, and does more essential 
service to his country, than the whole race of politicians put together.— 
Swirr., 











JANUARY—-W ORK TOBEDONE. 


Bovis C. 


VAIL. 


Tas month should find the farmer at leisure to 
review the operations of the past year, and sug- 
gest such alterations or improvements as may be 
deemed advisable for the coming season, and 
devise some systematic plan of operations; see 
what fields are to be sown or planted, what ones 
appropriated for pasture or mowing lands; being 
sure to lay out no more land for tillage than can 
be manured heavily ; light doses of manure do not 
pay, although they may give a slight increase of 
crops, and keep the land in better condition than 
without any application. If enough home-made 
manure cannot be furnished, and the composts of 
night-soil, hen-manure, etc., give out, purchase 
and compost guano with charcoal-dust, or get the 
best brand of the improved superphosphate of 
lime, if youcan. Do not stint the crops, or see 
how little can be made to answer, but rather 
inquire, How much can I add to this acre, tomake 
it give the most profitable results, giving me the 
best returns for capital and labor expended? 
Save all ashes and bones carefully, and let no 
manures be exposed, but have them composted at 
once—under cover if possible—with several times 
their bulk of the decomposed muck which was 
provided last fall and placed near the sheds. 

Do not neglect to supply your stables with 
decomposed muck, as frequently recommended 
heretofore, if you desire to retain your animals 
in a good state of health. Continue to steam 
corn-stalks, and slice roots fed to cattle, if you 
desire to feed them economically. If you have a 
variety of roots, make a change frequently dur- 
ing the course of the winter in feeding them. 
Never feed frozen roots, as is the practice with 
many. Some farmers give their cattle each two 
ounces, three times a week, of a mixture of equal 
parts of lime, ashes, and salt. Observe closely 
those cows about to calve, providing them witha 
spacious, warm apartment: after the cow has 
calved, feed her with a thin slop of buckwheat 
bran and warm water, with a little salt stirred 
in it. Her food should be good and nourishing, 
and the bag well stripped and kept in good con- 
dition. Neglect at this period may ruin an excel- 
lent animal. Great care should be taken in the 
first efforts to milk a young heifer, her future 
gentleness depending upon the manner in which 
she is now treated. 

The food given to fattening cattle should be 
fresh and sweet. Frequent changes in kinds of 
food should be made, so as to maintain a good 
appetite and keen relish. The use of roots to 
replace the succulence of grass in the summer 
season should not be neglected, as profits depend 
upon the ease and rapidity with which cattle 
increase their flesh. Do not pursue the worse 
than barbarous practice of allowing young and 
growing stock to remain outside, subjected to 
the severities of winter, but give them good 
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shelter and the best of food, if you wish to pos- 
sess stock worth owning after they have arrived 
at maturity. 

Tf the application of guano to trees of sluggish 
growth,as recommended last month,was neglected, 
attend to it now, at such times as the ground is 
not frozen, but do not use it without having pre- 
viously composted it with several times its bull 
of charcoal-dust, if you would get its full value. 
Apple trees requiring lime may yet receive an 


| application, being careful not to put it on at the 


same time with the guano, or to let it come in 
contact with it; for if it do, the ammonia of the 
guano is at once set free, and unless the soil be 
highly charged with carbonaceous or aluminous 
matter, it escapes and is lost in the atmosphere. 

Overhaul all implements, wagons, carts, and 
sleighs, putting them in order, so that no time 
may be lost when they are required foruse. Gates 
and bars may be made, posts hewn, pickets sawed, 
and fencing materials of all kinds prepared for 
spring use. Root-grafting apple trees may be 
done: the directions for performing this process 
may be found in fruit books. 

Prepare tan, leaves, and horse-manure, by mix- 
iug intimately, and storing under a shed to be 
used for early hot-beds. Give poultry some strips 
of flesh occasionally ; chandler’s greaves may be 
fed economically. See that your fowls are pro- 
vided with a warm apartment: acellar dug in 
the side of a hill will furnish a good one at a 
small outlay. Kept in a warm place, they will 
supply you with abundance of fresh eggs, which 
may be truly said to be a luxury. 

During deep snows, examine trees: if mice are 
girdling them, trample the snow down tightly 
about their trunks. 
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DAGUERREOTYPES ON 
Woop. 


AN important application of the photographic 
art has been made in Manchester, England, by 
which the process of wood-engraving from 
daguerreotypes will be materially economized, 
both in time and expense. Zhe Manchester 
Guardian, of July 30, gives the following account 
of this probably most recent improvement in the 
practice of this useful art : 

“Yesterday, Mr. Robert Langton, wood-engra- 
ver and draughtsman, of Cross street, brought to 
our office some very successful and beautiful 
specimens of photography, taken by himself, not 
on metal plates, or on paper, or on glass, but on 
blocks of box-wood, such as are ordinarily used in 
his own art for wood-engravings. One was a 
striking portrait of himself: another was a view 
of the beautiful little church at Worsley, erected 
a few years ago by the Earl and Countess of 
Ellesmere. The latter was comprised within the 
ordinary dimensions of a circle three and a half 
inches in diameter; and, as the image of the 
church is thus reversed, the design, in all its 
elegant proportions, and reduced to a miniature, 
such as no hand of human artist can ever hope to 
rival, in its exquisite delicacy of light and shade, 
and its elaborate minuteness and detail,—this 
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photograph, so taken on a block of box-wood, is 
quite ready for the application of the wood-en- 
graver’s burin. It is impossible to say how great- 
ly this will advance the process of wood-engrav- 
ing, especially by saving all the preliminary 
labor of the draughtsman, which in many cases 
constitutes the chief element in both the time 
and the cost attendant on the production of 
wood-engravings of a high class. Even in many 
of the lower branches of the art, the new applica- 
tion of sun-drawing will be an invaluable auxi- 
liary. For instance, it is an extremely difficult 
matter to get accurate drawings of machinery in 
perspective ; mechanical draughtsmen only re- 
present in plane ; and artists are generally found 
extremely reluctant to employ a large amount of 
time so unprofitably as the drawing of a com- 
plicated machine in perspective demands. Mr. 
Langton’s daguerreotype can now in a few 
seconds accomplish what it would require hours 
for the artist to effect ; and in point of accuracy, 
the instrument must ever have the preference. 
But great as will eventually be the boon which 
this new application of photography will confer 
on the practical arf of wood-engraving, it may 
be made more extensively valuable, as a cheap 
form of producing pictorial objects. By Mr. 
Langton’s process, portraits, landscapes, &c. could 
be produced on any smooth piece of wood, duly 
prepared; and thus even wooden snuff boxes 
and hand-screens, &e., may be decorated with 
portraits, or scenes from nature, or copies of 
works of art, at a cost much less than daguerreo- 
types on metal plates. Indeed, it is difficult to 
say where the application and uses of this new 
process may not extend. Mr. Langton does not 
limit his invention to its use in wood-engraving, 
but claims for it an equally useful and valuable 
application in other directions, in connection 
with practical art.” 

We trust that artists in this country will lose 
no time in obtaining a complete knowledge of 
the process, as its use in newspaper offices, where 
passing events are recorded by engravings, as 
well as by letter-press, would be invaluable ; while 
any thing which will cheapen productions calcu- 
lated to premote the cultivation of popular taste, 
must be regarded as promoting the education 
and refinement of society. 
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ELECTRIC LAMP. 


CoNSIDERABLE interest has been excited in sci- 
entific circles, in London, by the invention of a 
lamp, the light of which is produced by means of 
electricity. An electro-magnet is placed within 
the base of the lamp, connected outside with a 
battery. The electric fluid being made to pass 
between two points of charcoal, called electrodes, 
a light of wonderful brilliance is produced. Un- 
til lately, no means have been known to regulate 
the distance between the electrodes, since, after 
a short time, the points would be consumed and 
the light extinguished. 

Dr. Watson, an electrician of great ability, has 
finally overcome all difficulties hitherto encoun- 
tered in regulating the electrodes and the battery 
currents. He has produced a lamp which regu- 
lates itself in all these respects, and a company 
has been formed to manufacture them for public 
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use. They claim economy in their use, but we 
are very doubtful on that score. 










































































































































































































































































DR. WATSON’S ELECTRIC LAMP. 


Our engraving shows the general appearance 
and principle of Dr. Watson’s lamp, though the 
mode here used to regulate the electrodes is an 
improvement on Dr. Watson’s plan by H. Tur- 
ton. Our engraving is a partial sectional eleva- 
tion. 

The electro-magnet is at A; and its armature, 
B, which is beneath, is shown in contact, so that 
the brass rod, c, passing through the centre of 
the magnet, is in its elevated position. The rod 
thus—by means of. the bell-crank lever, p, bear- 
ing against the loose sliding-bar, E—holds the 
main vertical sliding-rod, F, in a fixed position. 
The armature, B, is screwed on to the lower end 
of its link-rod, c, so as to admit of easy adjust- 
ment; and it is connected, by a link on its lower 
side, with the shorter arm of the double lever, «, 
the opposite longer arm of which has a spring 
catch, H, jointed to it, and arranged to work in 
the finely-toothed sliding ratchet-piece, 3. 

This ratchet terminates, as also does the upper 
sliding-rod, F, ina steel or platinum spring clip, K. 
The loose overhead bar, ©, works in small guide 
eyes, L, on the bracket, m, and this bracket slides 
down with stiff friction upon the main pillar, n. 
When, from the consumption of the electrodes, 
the distance between their points is increased so 
much as to stop the current, the spring, 0, draws 
down the armature, B, and lifts the ratchet at 
the same time that the upper sliding-rod, r, is 
released. The electrodes thus simultaneously 
approach each other, and the requisite distance 
being attained, the consequent instantaneous re- 
newal of the current fixes them both by the up- 
ward jerk of the armature, 


“Those who would walk together must keep in ster.”—OLp Provenr. 
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Ay, the world keeps moving forward, 
Like an army marching by; 
Hear you not its heavy footfall, 
That resoundeth to the sky? 
Some bold spirits bear the banner— 
Souls of sweetness chant the song,— 
Lips of energy and fervor 
Make the timid-hearted strong! 
Like brave soldiers we march forward; 
If you linger or turn back, 
You must look to get a jostling 
While you stand upon our track. 
Keep in step. 


My good neighbor, Master Standstill, 
Gazes on it as he goes; 
Not quite sure but he is dreaming, 
In his afternoon's repose! 
“Nothing good,” he says, “can issue 
From this endless moving on; 
Ancient laws and institutions 
Are decaying, or are gone; 
We are rushing on to ruin, 
With our mad new-fangled ways.” 
While he speaks, a thousand voices, 
As the heart of one man, say— 
Keep in step.” 





Gentle neighbor, will you join us, 
Or return to “Good old ways?” 
Take again the fig-leaf apron 
Of old Adam’s ancient days;— 
Or become a hardy Briton— 
Beard the lion in his lair, 
And lie down in dainty slumber 
Wrapped in skins of shaggy bear,— 
Rear the hut amid the forest, 
Skim the wave in light canoe? 
Ah, I see! you do not like it; 
Then, if these “old ways” won't do, 
Keep in step. 


Be assured, good Master Standstill, 

All-wise Providence designed 
Aspiration and progression} 

For the yearning human mind. 
Generations left their blessings 

In the relics of their skill, 
Generations yet are longing 

For a greater glory still; 

Aud the shades of our forefathers 
Are all jealous of our deeds— 
We but follow where they beckon, 
We but go where they do lead! 

Keep in step. 


One detachment of our army 

May encamp upon the hill, 
While another in the valley 

May enjoy his own sweet will; 
This may answer to one watchword, 

That may echo to another; 
But in unity and concord, 

They discern that each is brother! 
Breast to breast they're marching onward, 

In a good and peaceful way ; 
You'll be jostled if you hinder, 

So don't offer let or stay— 

Keep in step. 
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A TrEToTaL Town.—Gloversville, N. Y., is 
twenty years old, and has four public-houses. 
The business of the place is indicated by its name, 
the people being engaged in making gloves and 
mittens of all kinds. Not a drop of liquor has 
ever been sold there, consequently it is not strange 
that the place improves rapidly. 
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JANUARY, 1854. 


Tuis is TautH, though opposed to the PaILosoruy or AGEs. —GALL. 


Truly, I see, he that will but stand to the Trurn, it will carry him 
out.—GEORGE Fox, 


SA TLUTA TORY... 


OUR NEW YEAR. 


Tre is precious. Yet to some, much 
more so than to others. And sometimes a 
given day, or year, is more precious to the 
same person than another. Suppose, yes- 
terday, you could make but a dollar, yet 
to-day can earn twenty ; the latter is the 
more precious. Then by what infallible resr 
can we correctly measure the relative value 
of time—of different periods to the same 
person, or the same time to different per- 
sons? By this: ‘THe AMouNT OF ENJoyY- 
MENT’ expeiienced. Thus, if you can man- 
age to obtain twice as much happiness 
from 1854 as from 18353, it will be twice 
as valuable; and if I can enjoy twenty 
times more than you, my time is worth to 
me twenty times more than yours is to 
you. Say, reader, is this mode of esti- 
mating the value of time, absolute and 
relative, the true one? Rather, is it not 
the onty correct one? Is it not infallible ? 

Then the more pleasure you can make 
1854 yield you, the more it will be worth 
to you; and hence, if “THe American 
PurexoLocicaL JourNAL” can be instru- 
mental in rendering you the more happy 
than you would be without it, of course it 
will be valuable in proportion as it pro- 
motes this end. It costs only a dollar— 
even less to clubs. Now, can you purchase 
with that sum what will add to your en- 
joyments, both through 1854 and through 
life, more than will this Journat? You 
give twenty-five or fifty cents for a dinner, 
whereas a sixpenny loaf will serve every 
other purpose, except the pleasures of taste, 
just as well. Now, will not the perusal of 
this Journal yield you a hundred-fold more 
pleasure than the mere eating of a fifty-cent 
dinner over a sixpenny loaf? Of course, 
then, you will gain by saving half a dollar 
per annum—only one penny per week on 
your board bill, to purchase Foop For 
minp. And why should not all make it as 
much a point to feed minp as body? As 
much? Ay,as much More as mind is ca- 
pable of enjoying more than body. Those 
who think themselves too poor to procure 
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abla bideties starve that very saetiol of 
their nature which they should feed rimsz, 
and feed at any rate, whatever else starves. 


We have chosen the very strongest case— 
food—to show that even the poorest can cur- 
tail in this alone, without the slightest incon- 
venience, enough to procure this mental re- 
past ; much more if they indulge in tobacco, 
alcoholic stimulants, tea, or coffee—not one 
of which is beneficial, or adds to life’s real 
pleasures, but every one injurious. The 
plain fact is, very few know how to lay out 
money wisely. Its value consists in the 
amount of happiness it procures. Very 
likely a dollar spent for this Journax will 
yield more net income of real pleasure than 
hundreds spent on other things, and hence 
be worth that much more. And is it not a 
CARDINAL mistake to lavish from nine-tenths 
to ninety-nine-hundredths of our time and 
money on the Bopy, merely on its food, 
clothing, housing, and creature comforts, 
while only the merest moiety is spent on the 
spirit principle —that immortal entity 
which constitutes OUR VERY SELvVes? And 
how inexpressibly the more happy would 
mankind render themselves by bestowing 
far Jess time and money on their temporal, 


natures ! 


To country people this principle applies 
with double force. They especially require 
CONTACT WITH MIND. Living apart, and 
seeing only their own family week in and 
week out, except Sabbaths, but then barely 
to speak to a few, they settle down into an 
inane, dissatisfied, torpid state. Their in- 
terior natures cRAvE something—they know 


not what, know not even that they do | 


crave—yet this hankering begets an irri.a- 
bility which they vent on work, cattle, 
neighbors, family, &c., the same as when 
hungry; for mental and social hunger pro- 
duces like effects with physical. See how 
wonderfully coming to city sharpens up all 
a countryman’s faculties. 
ens ? 
MIND. 


But now sharp- 


Marvellously does mind reinvigor- 
ate mind; but solitude—the dungeon, for 
example—produces either craziness or tor- 
por. How many excellent, amiable women 
by nature are rendered cross and hateful by 
nervousness, and nervous by being confined 
in-doors by the month and year, and seeing 
only now and then one ; no friend, none to 
talk to, or hear talk: they become dejected, 
listless, objectless, peevish, and their lives a 


burden to themselves and family, which com- 


moning with mind would have prevented, 


By bringing him in coNTrACT WITH | 
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and will yet cure. And how many, leaving 
society at the East, but without society West, 
become presrerate to return! ‘They are 
literally srarvine for communion of mind 
with mind, and unless fed, sink down 
into a forlorn state, or else die. Country 
people, abounding in creature necessities 
and perhaps comforts, all you need on earth 
to complete a little heaven below, is menra. 


| food, moral aliment, a pleasurable stimulant to 


the feelings, interchange of ideas, and the 
like. Children, shut away from playmates, 
become peevish and pine away; whereas, 
commingling with other children exhilarates 
and wonderfully improves. Is not here a 
mental law—as mucha human need as 
food ? 


But how obtained, in a sparsely settled 
country ? By visiting in part, but especially 
by reapinc. And periodical reading is 
best, because, coming at intervals, every 
new arrival arrests attention, awakens curi; 


| osity, and extorts at least a little time every 


now and then, which, if lying on the shelf, 


would lie unnoticed. Farriers, mechanics, 


| appropriate for clothes and bodily comforts 


as many dollars, or bushels of wheat, as-you 


| can spare, but save at least one for the 
but twenty, fifty-fold more on their mental | 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL, and another for 
the Warer-Cure Journat—the latter to 
secure bodily health; the former, to feed 


and feast your spirit entity, in nature’s 


mind—developing truths and philosophies ; 
and then as much more for other mental 
aliments as you have to spare. 


“But,” you argue, ‘‘I am absolutely too 
poor to afford it.”” Let us see. Are you too 
poor to afford yourself tea, coffee, and to- 
bacco? Few are too poor to buy either, or 
indeed all. Now, by discontinuing either, 
you sAve money enough, several times over, 
to purchase Boru these Journals, besides the 
time saved in their preparation, cleansing 
dishes, &c., and be better off without than 
with, but very much better with this reading 
than without it. Think which will make 
1854 happiest—these serials without tea, 
or tea without them. 


Are you even a child, without any money, 
persuade father to commute—you drinking 
water instead of tea or coffee, and thus 
SAVING him enough in cost to get both 
Journals, and he be still the gainer. Or you 
can borrow money, and raise potatoes or 
corn on shares, with extra labor, to refund 


- it, and enough money over to get them next 


year, Or several, by uniting, can have the 
reading at a shilling each. 
Or, it can be saved on flesh. Meat costs 
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over four cents per pound, wheat about two, 
and corn one; yet a pound of grain will go 
farther as food than two pounds of meat— 
a gain of eight DOLLARS To ong, on the cost of 
your food. And man can live longer and 
work harder on grain than meat—at least 
by eating Less than now. If, in 1853, you 
ate meat twice per day, but did without 
our Journals, would you not render your- 
selves all the happier in 1854 by eating 
meat only once per day, and treating your- 
self, instead, to these Journals? The prin- 
ciple here involved—of furnishing mental 
provender by economizing on bodily wants, 
often purely artificial and injurious—ap- 
plies to a thousand like items of living. In 
dress, by foregoing a ribbon, or some trin- 
ket, or mere whim, or ina suit of clothes, 
or in personal expenses, often in nuts and 
candies, nearly every one can save enough 
to procure these Journals for themselves 
and several friends, without diminishing 
physical enjoyment one iota, but with a 
great addition to mental pleasures. Reader, 
can you not greatly increase your enjoy- 
ments and personal development, in 1854, 
by curtailing here and adding there ? 


But will our reading give you more en- 
joyment than any other? It can. Ir witt 
Try it. It will tell you now ro tives, and 
this is every thing. Other reading may 
while away idle moments ; ours will unfold 
NATURE’S CONDITIONS and MEANS of happi- 
ness, which are infinitely more promotive of 
it than mere animal pleasures. Very few 
either know how much they are capable 
of enjoying, or know how to enjoy. Our 
mines of happiness lie where California gold 
lay twenty years ago——unknown; while Phre- 
nology is to our mental treasures what its 
discoverer and miners are to it. It explores 
human nature in general, and your own na- 
ture in particular ; shows how, by obeying 
this law of your being, and complying with 
its conditions of enjoyment, to render your- 
self much happier, not merely in 1854, but 
through life—throughout existence even,— 
than you could become without this know- 
ledge. ‘Take this very article as a sample. 
Incorporating its leading idea —- making 
yourself the happiest possible in 1854— 
into your life-purpose, it will increase the 
ratio of your enjoyment more, by many per 
eent., than without it. Of course, not prac- 
tised, it will do little good; but the more 
good, the more it is trvep our. And 
we intend to serve up, in every number, 
many articles alike promotive’ of your own 
‘personal enjoyment and development. 
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My neighbor, by building an addition to 
his house, hopes to promote his own and 
family’s comfort. We propose to build 
on addition after addition to your own 
selves—MORAL additions—additions of NEw 
LIFE-motives; new principles of action; new 
aims and plans; and to place you on a far 
higher plane of being, intellectually and 
morally, than you would otherwise oc- 
cupy. To prvyeLop you—to enlarge your 
range of thought, expand your comprehen- 
siveness, tone up your ambition, and direct 
it towards more ennobling objects, will be 
the aim of every number, every line. And 
Pureno.ogy furnishes us with the very 
best possible material for realizing this 
noble end—for rendering our pages pleasur- 
able and profitable. It unfolds man. It is 
the only scientific expounder of human 
nature. It puts the finger of absolute cer- 
tainty upon each primitive element of mind ; 
shows in what its right and wrong action 
consists; and directs its readers to the 
former, but warns them against the latter. 
It-is thus—by disclosing nature’s true type 
of humanity, and developing you into it— 
that we propose to return you a hundred- 
fold the value of your subscription. 


One other thing we propose—to help 
develop our nation. We profess patriotism. 
Not that which fought at Marathon, or even 
on Bunker Hill. We claim even higher. They 
fought, died, for love of a pLacE; we would 
labor to develop and extend the republican 
PRINCIPLE; which means—‘ The greatest 
good of the greatest number.” This prin- 
ciple we adore. At its shrine we worship. 
We exalt it next to Deity himself, whose 
emanation it is, and whose instrumentality 
fo. redeeming all His children from both the 
thraldom of monarchy, and from every 
evil which now afflicts humanity. ow it 
is effecting this magnificent work, our July 
number showed. It showed that the sim- 
ple principle, “THE MAJORITY SHALL RULE,” 
sets majority and minority, tongue and 
press, one and all, in bar-room and _lecture- 
room, in city and country, in public and 
private, whenever and wherever two meet, 
to discussing, not one thing merely, but 
every thing; not only governmental mea- 
sures, but church measures, religious doc- 
trines—all propositions, all measures, which 
can in any way affect any one of its mem- 
bers; turning every measure down-side up 
and inside out, till finally adjudicated in ac- 
cordance with the true type of humanity. 
Monarchy and conservatism stifle inquiry, 
choke expression, forbid discussion, and 
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thereby stop progress. Republicanism pro- 
vokes all. Behold how rapidly it is to-day 
developing the American mind! ‘The Ame- 
rican! Indeed, that of the entire race. Wit- 
ness, O earth, what it has done for man in 
only seventy-eight years! And only just be- 
gun! Effected more within ten years than in 
all the other sixty-eight! And destined to re- 
increase in this compound ratio for hundreds 
of years to come !—till it banishes every 
evil, secures every possible good, and de- 
velops completely every human perfection, 
and capability for enjoying. Was your 
country’s life, ye immortal three hundred 
whofell at the Straits of Thermopylz, worth 
your death? Then, O American, how in- 
finitely more yours of your own? If Greece 
was good, how infinitely better “‘ Columbia, 
happy land!” Where, O King of day, 
east, west, north, south, shine you down on 
a country at all comparable with ours? See 
you any on any planet better, unless repub- 
lican, like ours? Italy may have a clime 
more genial, a sky more serene, a soil more 
fertile, but oh! she has no “Republic!” 
Roman never loved Rome, or Jew, Judea, 
better as a place, than I love my country. 
Yet this is the smallest item in my filial 
love. It is thy man-blessing, humanity- 
developing, progress - promoting, millen- 
nium-inducing instrruTions, O my mother- 
country, which ravishes my soul. In de- 
fending, in perfecting thy Laws, I would 
live, would die. Heirs, by inheritance or 
by adoption, of the bequests of 1776, how 
infinitely fortunate! No legacy ever left by 
sire to son at all compares with this! If 
Austria’s Autocrat, or Russia’s Czar, or 
even England’s Queen would abdicate their 
thrones, and I could be enthroned instead, 
and my children after me, on condition 
that I renounce my country, I might not 
spurn the kindly offer, but should reject it. 
Only heaven can entice me away; and even 
there I will watch over thy interests, and 
labor for thy prosperity. And oh! how I 
thank thee that, while on earth, I may labor 
in behalf of thy laws, thy institutions, and 
thy citizens! All hail, every member of 
this ever-glorious Republic! Every one 
my brother, sister, child! Give me to do 
all within my power for thee, and for all 


‘ thy children, for thy sake! 


A nation is a Great affair. As great as 
the embodiment into a one of all her in- 
dividual members, from her birth to death, 
added io all their interests, monetary, 
social, and all others. And if a blessing, 
that blessing is commensurate with all the 
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INCREASE of happiness of which she is the 
instrumentality. But if a curse, a curse 
proportionate to all the sufferings she inflicts, 
in any and every way, on each and all her 
members, throughout her existence. Then, 
does our country, by her constituent feature, 
“The majority shall rule,” render her citi- 
zens more happy than the Sultan by his 
firman, or Autocrat by his mandates, ren- 
ders his subjects? Mors happy! Forgive 
the comparison! Behold the contrast! Say, 
Austrian subject; attest, Russian serf; speak, 
Hungarian exile; affirm, Spanish laborer ; 
declare, Chinese cooley; proclaim, all ye 
emigrants to our shores, how, beyond all 
comparison, our country promotes her child- 
ren’s happiness, while yours, by tithes, by 
every species of extortions, by secret police, 
by unjust imprisonments, by every possible 
means, especially by CRUSHING LIBERTY, 
torment, even torture, from birth to death, 
all but a privileged few; while ours loves 
all, and makes all happy. How infinitely 
happier alifetime here than there! And 
how infinitely rather leave children in this 
than that ! 

And what a comment emigration on our 

country and theirs. See how the poor emi- 
grant bleeds at every pore of his nature in 
tearing himself from father, mother, brother, 
sister, cousin, friend, playmate, acquaint- 
ance, church, priest, even birthplace—most 
that humanity holds sacred; labors and saves 
to his utmost for years, to get passage- 
money ; braves sickness and perils by sea; 
lands penniless, homeless, forlorn — every 
face, every thing strange—and all because 
his country makes him more miserable with 
all this, than ours without! For these, for 
many like reasons, I love my country as I 
love my life, and beg to be allowed to ex- 
press that love by reddorning and reim- 
proving thee. 
- That she is faultless is not claimed; but 
how infinitely less so than any other govern- 
ment, as such, on earth! And if marred with a 
few blemishes, shall we therefore curse her ? 
Should the devoted son, because his mother 
was not faultless, blow out her brains? 
Should he not rather commiserate and do 
his utmost to remedy her imperfections ? 
So let me, my country, try to PERFECT, not 
destroy thee. 

But now? -By IMPROVING THY PEOPLE. 
Our country consists more in her citizens 
than her territory. To improve any one of 
these, is to improve her. To endow but 
one with some new virtue, or enhance any 
now existing, or expand a single intellect, 
is to bless our country. 





Now this is precisely what Taz American 
PuHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL intends to do in 
1854. It intends to have oNE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND SUBSCRIBERS, and ONE MILLION 
readers; or if not this year, soon after! 
And to render every one of this vast multi- 
tude more complete, as human beings— 
nearer the type of perfect humanity——than 
if it were not. And since its readers are 
the very best spirits in all our towns and 
villaves—either heads of families, or tho- 
rough-going, efficient progressives, or else 
young persons destined soon to sway the 
popular mind, we intend, through these, to 
influence for good EVERY MEMBER OF THIS 
Repusiic. Perhaps not all this year, yet a 
good proportion; but all, sometime. We 
intend to make hundreds of new phrenolo- 
gical missionaries, who, for years to come, in 
neighborhoods, as teachers or lecturers, as 
editors or legislators, as ministers and 
authors, as public men or private citizens, 
and in countless ways,shall mould our body 
politic as we mould them. Nor shall our 
influence cease even in 1954, but deepen 
and widen as it descends, “ till time shall be 
no longer.” To mould a nation’s character, 
to influence a nation’s destinies, even in the 
least, is a mighty work, in itself, in its results. 
Yet even this stupendous work we propose 
to do. Our nation sHaLu be the better 
throughout all coming time, for the Purs- 
NOLOGICAL JournaL of 1854. Nor our 
country merely, but the RAcE irseLr. It 
shall originate and promulgate ideas and 
feelings which, as a stone thrown into the 
placid lake moves its entire body, shall 
work changes for the better on the intellec- 
tual current of myriads of human beings. 
And Heaven forbid our promulgating one 
single wrong or injurious sentence! 

But, to do this, we must have co-work- 
ERS. We will make the Journal. But our 
brother laborers must circulate it. You, 
noble, philanthropic band, must continue to 
help us—and no periodical ever had asmany 
purely voluntary laborers as this Journal—— 
laborers who work from LOVE OF THE CAUSE, 
and toil like moral heroes, literally ‘‘ without 
money and without price,” who remit every 
farthing they collect, and pay postage 
besides ; sometimes even advancing money 
at that. And all because it seeks to po 
coop. It is bound to teach erring man How 
to Live. It has taught so many, and made 
them so much better, that they burn with 
philanthropic desire to bless others as they 
themselves have. been blessed. For past 
services we thank you. Yet we count on 
your RE-INCREASED exertions in behalf of 
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humanity. We trust your past success will 
only re-stimulate to new effort. Help us to 
help humanity. 

We intend to expound PurenoLtocy 
ITSELF more in 1854 thanin 18538. This is 
the great teacher, the great reformer, the 
great statesman, the great storehouse of phi- 
losophy. We shall record more of those 
racts which hourly transpire under our pro- 
fessional hands, but which we have with- 
held from fear of being called egotistical. 
But our science claims it, and we yield. In 
its philosophies it covers the whole ground 
of human nature—of human interests. 


| Nothing natural or beneficial to man is 


foreign to our pages. Our science obliges 
us to embrace UNIVERSAL HUMAN NATURE in 
allits aspects, doings, and aspirations. Hence 
our introduction of miscellaneous subjects. 
Yet we shall range them all around the phre- 
nological centre ; and shall preach RerorM 
fromall. Phrenology first, Phrenology last, 
Phrenology for ever! Phrenology is the 
sire of all reform. 

Hereafter, as heretofore, it will also pro- 
claim HEALTH-—its value, conditions, and 
restoration. Its Water-Cure coadjutor will, 
as ever, detail this subject ; but only Phre- 
nology can duly proclaim health habits as 
affecting mind and morals, And in this 
matter mankind need “line upon line ;” for 
it is the foundation and instrumentality of 
all intellectual and moral capability. 

Home Epucarron is the very most im- 
portant branch of human theory and prac- 
tice. Properly to DEVELOP By cuLTURE the 
human body and mind, is the art of all arts, 
and requires all the aid science can lend. 
But wuar science? Tuator man. Child- 
training seeks to DEVELOP HUMAN NATURE. 
Of course to do this requires a KNOWLEDGE 
of that nature—of its elemental conditions, 
capabilities, and its laws of growth. Both 
these Phrenology discloses. Parents do 
enough for their children, but often spoil 
them most effectually by the very means 
taken to improve them. What they need is 
knowledge—just that very knowledge which 
Phrenology and Physiology conjointly fur- 
nish, and we propose to elucidate. 

Our country, like ourselves, has a Bopy, 
as well as mind, the complete development 
and health of which are as promotive of our 
national mentality as bodily power to mental. 
Our nation’s physical resources—mineral,’ 
agricultural, and monetary, are literally ex- 
haustless and boundless. In these respects 
no country on earth compares with ours. 
Our coal region stretches not only from Ten- 
nessee to New York, all along the Alleghany 
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ridge, and doubtless still north, but the whole 
West is one immense coal bed. 
quality and variety of coal is ours. Eng- 
land has one coal-bed, and one New- 
castle--we a hundred-fold the most. 

She has one Sheffield, while our iron 
region spreads all over the Alleghany ridge, 
from Tennessee to Vermont, and side by side 
with our coal-beds! Whathandier? Most 
of all: we have literally tron MounrTaIns, 
four-fifths pure metal—about as pure, when 
quarried, as blooms. And that right on the 
banks of the world’s two greatest inland 
arteries, the Mississippi and St. Lawrence, 
with banks so bold that ships can be loaded 
right from the iron quarries, without even 
docking. With this, the whole world besides 
furnishes nothing to compare. In copper 
and lead we beat all other nations, while our 
gold and silver deposits, the best on earth, 
are WITHIN - Doors, while England’s are 
where she sent her criminals to get them, 
Other nations have, 
some one, others another mineral treasure, 
while we have aut. And all exhaustless f 

In agriculture, too, we transcend all. Look 
at our wheat fields. Survey our corn crop. 
Observe our rice plantations. Does sun 
shine on any others as large, as rich? To- 
day we are feeding earth’s otherwise srarv- 
ING MILLIONS! Burt they must pay! And 
this will give us the “rocks.” Our mighty 
West is just about to array us in fine linen ; 
our South clothes the world in cotton; our 
North gives us apples; and South, sugars, 
figs, and oranges. In tea, we can equal 
China—but we don’t want it. O Earth! 
how exhaustless, how rich, how complete 
thy store-houses, in mineral, agricultural, 
pomological—in every human necessity, in 
every human luxury! Naught that infinite 
causation could desire, and infinite love sup- 
ply, but Thou, earth’s Creator and man’s 
Benefactor, hast crowded within and upon 
our God-perfected earth, and allotted to 
Columbia the tron’s sHars. A Paradise 
indeed! Epen Aut. 

But these bountiful provisions lie dormant 
until, and farther than, pevELorED By cUL- 
ture, And this requires KNowLEDGE. Be 
ours, then, the delightful task to dissemi- 
nate this knowledge, provoke inquiry, and 
enkindle enthusiasm to prosecute this devel- 
opment. 

And our railroads—our country’s blood- 
vessels—transport and interchange these 
luxuries, Of them we shall speak—shall 
specify their length, points connected, time 
tables, fares, earnings, &c., besides notic- 
ing new improvements. 
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Incidental to this we shall say rot a little 
about horticulture, and especially rrurr cul- 
ture, hoping thereby to wean men from eat- 
ing so much meat, by cultivating a know- 
ledge and love of nature’s delicious Fruits, 
and raising them in perfection. 

Puysicat Geograpuy.—As different cli- 
mates, soils, food, temperature, aspects of 
country, &c., have a most important influ- 
ence on human character, by acting differ- 
ently on different physiological and phreno- 
logical organs, these we shall discuss and 
direct as to the regimen required by each. 
From no other stand-point can this impor- 
tant class of subjects be treated as well as 
from this. 

The narurat History of man can likewise 
be treated better in the phrenological aspect 
than in any other—indeed, can be scientifi- 
cally discussed from no other. To this sub- 
ject we shall devote marked attention. 


Macnyertsm anv Psycuotoey enter into 
the constituent elements of humanity. Only 
in connection with Phrenology can they be 
presented properly. We shall summon its 
aid to their elucidation. 

MecuaAnics.—ConstRucriIvENEss creates 
half the world’s entire wealth. Then shall 
not that science which analyzes this human 
faculty thereby throw important light and 
valuable suggestions over this general field 
of human interest? We shall, then, chro- 
nicle its doings, explain its inventions, encou- 
rage labor, and honor the workING-MAN. 
Our water-power is unequalled; we would 
set it at work for man. 


Arcuirecture, a branch of mechanics, 
and the improvement of sweet home, will 
receive attention, and be exemplified by 
drawings. Phrenology shows what mental 
faculties and animal wants a perfect home 
ought to satisfy, and thereby how to im- 
prove it. 

Other matters, mentioned in our Pros- 
pectus——-a monthly summary of news, mis- 
cellaneous articles, notes and queries, &c., 
&c.—will receive attention. Trammelled by 
no sectarian idea, political or geographical ; 
bound by and to no party, we embrace wnt- 
VERSAL HUMANITY, and all her interests. By 
these means, with these facilities, we intend 
and expect to make our Journal the very 
BEST WE CAN ! 

Send in your subscriptions—alone, if you 
must——in corapany with your neighbors, if 
you can form clubs—-and any one whom 
sub:cribers will trust, is our self-constituted 
agent—-and we will return you, in every 
number, many times the real bona fide value 
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of your money. It will not, in 1854, be 
permiited you to obtain as much good at as 
little cost as in subscribing for the AMERICAN 
ParENOLOGICAL JouRNAL for 1854! 





CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. 
ITS PERVERSION, 


Very large Conscientiousness is held in the 
highest estimation. When guided by reason, 
no faculty is its superior. Yet, by a natural law, 
every good thing perverted becomes bad in pro- 
portion as it was good. Then, can Conscientious- 
ness be perverted? It can; and is as liable to 
become so as any other faculty ; and its abnormal 
action is as bad, even sinful, as that of any other. 
Then what constitutes its perverted action? What 
is the difference between its natural and reversed 
exercise ? 


In its natural action it desires to do exactly 
right. It appreciates the just and true, and re- 
quires all to conform to its dictates. Its motto 
is, ‘Let justice be done though heaven fall.” 
It places its possessor in relation with law—the 
law of nature, of the state, of the church, and 
with the rules of society, the household, &c., and 
enjoins obedience to them. It also says, “Let 
the guilty suffer the penalty of violated law,” 
whether of nature or of the nation. 

Now, as there is but one step from the sublime 
to the ridiculous, so the difference between the 
natural and the perverted action of this faculty 
is hardly perceptible to a casual observer, but 
appears heaven-wide to the analytical mind. It is 
this—blame, censure, fault-finding, condemnation, 
and, with Combativeness, denunciation, and the 
attributing of bad motives to others. Normal 
Conscientiousness says, “‘ Let law take its course, 
it is but just;” yet, when abnormal, it says, “ You 
wicked wretch, you committed this heinous crime 
from the worst of motives, and deserve to suffer 
to the last extent of its penalty.’”? It also notes 
and condemns every little departure from estab- 
lished rules, and from whatever the censurer, not 
actor, thinks right; and this spirit begets blame, 
reproach, scrupulousness, and a puritanical sur- 
veillance over others. It also condemns all de- 
partures from its own rigid standard of right, 
yet fails to acknowledge the good. It charges 
all, yet credits none. It claims tosee many more 
bad motives than really exist, looks upon the 
world as a den of thieves and vile impostors, and 
ascribes native depravity and malignant inten- 
tions to all. 

Applied to children, it keeps perpetually chid- 
ing them for moving this way, or not doing just 
exactly so; and, if they had done so, it would 
have rebuked them for not doing differently; tells 
them it is wrong to speak thus, and do this, that, 
and the other ; rebukes the least error, however 
innocent, as very wrong. A child under such 
rule is put in the tightest strait-jacket, and all 
its natural gushings repressed, so that it becomes 
dwarfed in mind, and especially-in will, for de- 
velopment is stifled. Scrupulous parents often 


crush out the aspirations of their children, and | 


almost spoil them by that very strictness intended 
for their good. 
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Applied to friends, it watches for flaws, and, | Edward Payson and David Brainard furnish no- | ticle to inculeate a more excellent way. Here- 


horrified at the detection of some supposed wrong, 
it casts them without its pale, not for any real fault 
of the censured, but the extra scrupulousness of 
the condemner. It also refuses to make friends 
unless they are perfectly immaculate in their 
eyes; and finding few such, it looks upon all man- 
kind with cold mistrust or chilling misanthropy, 
and thus pines away for want of that friendly in- 
tercommunion of mind with mind which would 
stimulate and invigorate all the faculties of both. 
None are so friendless as those with disordered 
Conscientiousness ; because none are good enough 
to be admitted within the pale of their affections. 
One fault hides a multitude of virtues, whereas 
the true policy is to love their virtues and over- 
look or excuse faults. Is it right, is it high hu- 
manity, to thus discard a fellow-being, confess- 
edly adorned with many virtues, just because we 
attribute to him one fault, and even that, per- 
haps, only imaginary? “Judge not, that ye be 
not judged.” 

When found in so-called reformers, it denounces, 
berates, applies opprobrious epithets, and deals 
out denunciation and invective, which only em- 
bitters those censured, enkindles Combativeness, 
begets hatred, and thereby retards the very re- 
form they are conscientiously but mistakenly la- 
boring to effect. The fewer such reformers, the 
better. Let such first reform themselves. 


Applied to individuals and neighbors, it as- 
cribes to each other worse motives than actuated 
them, heaps crimination and recrimination ypon 
each other, and keeps neighborhoods boiling over 
with acrimony and malevolence. True, Combat- 
iveness contributes to both the condemnation and 
the hatred it begets ; but please mark these two 
things, first—that hatred is the abnormal action 
of Combativeness, and that reversed Conscien- 
tiousness throws Combativeness into the same 
abnormal state with itself; whereas, if the former 
were normal, the latter would be more likely to 
be also normal. 


Applied to religion, it assigns to eternal tor- 
ments those who do the least wrong, and con- 
siders all mankind as most desperately wicked 
by nature and in motive, and recognizes no apo- 
logy, no extenuation. 


Applied to one’s own self, it makes him feel as 
if a poor, forlorn, wretched-sinner ; a hopelessly 
wicked culprit, condemned and doomed to awful 
retribution, which is impending over and just 
ready to burst upon him. To such a one, God 
is a “consuming fire.’ He condemns himself 
for having committed some “ unpardonable sin,” 
and feels awfully guilty for every trifle, such as 
laughing, or saying this thing or that, as if it 
were displeasing in the sight of Heaven, besides 
subjecting him to eternal burnings. Recently, 
an elderly woman, in whom Conscientiousness 
and Cautiousness were very large, and Hope and 
Self-Esteem small, was brought to our office, 
borne down with despair and tormented with 
awful forebodings; and when told that she felt 
just as if a sword hung over her head, suspended 
by a single hair, in danger every moment of 
dropping upon her, she said “‘ It was exaetly so,” 
and went on to bemoan herself for having “ com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin’’—literally suffer- 
ing a living death on account of the tortures in- 
flicted upon herself by a perverted conscience. 





table public examples of this reversed action of 
Conscientiousness ; and we sometimes opine.that 
some living divines, excellent at heart, and actu- 
ated by the very best of motives, little realize 
that their severe denunciations of sin, and rigid 
exactions of a Christian life, are but diseased 
Conscientiousness—that they border on mora in- 
sanity. 

In subscribers, if a paper is behind time, it 
blows up editor, clerks, and “Uncle Sam,’ as 
a pack of careless blunderheads or designing 
knaves, whereas probably no one is really guilty. 


In ten thousand such forms, this faculty, 


when perverted, is perpetually inducing wrong | 


feclings and actions, engendering the very 
worst passions, and depraving both condemner 
and condemned. Deliver me from the over- 
scrupulous! With the very best intentions, they 
upbraid far beyond the actual desert, make 
mountains out of mole-hills, and exercise and 
propagate an acrimonious spirit instead of love 
and morality. Nor do their right motives annul 
their wrong deeds. To administer poison while 
intending to give restoratives does not prevent 
its legitimate effects. Accusations never reform, 
but always demoralize. Admitting one’s guilt 
produces that shamed, self-condemned, guilty, 
unworthy feeling, which palsies effort and crushes 
the spirit, whereas repelling a false charge be- 
gets deep hatred, sours the temper, and stirs up 
the worst of passions—begets that self-abandon- 
ment which says, ‘“‘ Since I have the name, I may 
as well have the game.’ To be accused when 
innocent is most demoralizing to the accused, 
and sears conscience as effectually as doing the 
wrong itself; so that censoriousness increases 
depravity, and induces an immense amount of 
misery—misery to accuser and accused, and alien- 
ates man fromman. Jndeed, doesnot every form 
of wrong entitle the doer to COMMISERATION in- 
stead of censure? Do not all violators of law 
deserve pity instead of rebuke? Do not most 
men do about as well as they know how? Is not 
wrong-doing caused more by ignorance than bad 
intentions? And would not sympathy be much 
more likely to reform them than rebuke? Does 
not all blame tend naturally to harden and de- 
prave? What said Christ to the erring woman? 
“Neither do I condemn thee. Sin no more.” 


Yonder goes a daughter of shame, probably de- 


based by promises of marriage, or taken advan- 
tage of by means of love—one of the best of vir- 
tues—and to be pitied both in and for her state 
itself, and every step which led to it. To cast 
her off as vile, and load her down with oppro- 


_ brium, does not purify, but only degrades her, 


while sympathy and forgiveness are naturally 
calculated to reform. ‘This is true of all sin and 
sinners. The world has tried condemnation long 
enough. Let it now try the better way of over- 
looking past offenses. 

Yet the spirit of this article teaches forbear- 
ance towards the censorious. They mean right. 
Like Saul, they verily think they are doing God 
service. As we ask them to pity, not blame, 
others, let us notblame them. They think them- 
selves martyrs to Conscience, yet are in reality 
moral lunatics, and deserve sympathy, not cen- 
sure. And, reader, if, heretofore, you yourself 
have been given to chiding others, allow this ar- 











after, never blame any body for any thing; for 
the very act of blaming renders you and them 
only the worse, and is caused by sick Conscien- 
tiounsess, 
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A SANDWICH ISLAND CHIEF. 


Turs is one of the 
largest sculls* we 
ever met—obvious- 
ly that of a giant. 
It possesses all the /, \\ 
characteristics of a \\:\ 
male scull, which \\ 
is the more note- 
worthy, as Sand- 
wich Islanders 
usually have seve- 
ral phrenological 
points verging on 
the feminine or- 
ganization; and hence their effeminacy. The 
various regions are well balanced and harmonious. 
Only Secretiveness, Cautiousness, Acquisitive- 
ness and Approbativeness, are in excess. But 
these confer the elements of domination, ostenta- 
tion, cunning, tact, and avarice. Yet they are 
modified by the intellectual and moral lobes, 
which are even large for one of this race. Cour- 
age he lacked. In cruelty he was full. Placed 
in power, his subjects had most to fear from cu- 
-pidity, joined with cunning and vanity. He 
loved regal display, parade, show and splendor; 
and what he lacked in dignity he made up in 
pomposity. Self-esteem is small, as I have al- 
ways found it in this people, while Approbative- 
ness is most enormous. Amativeness is no larger 
than it should be, and Parental Love weak, 
but Friendship quite strong, which, with rather 
large Benevolence, gave him much practical 
goodness. But Secretiveness, Cautiousness, and 








Acquisitiveness are most excessive, and form an 
unfavorable combination. Bribes might have 
tempted him, and he was not too good to offer 
them. Danger undoubtedly induced both that 
terror which resorts to extermination, and that 
which seeks refuge in double-dealing and false 
appearances. His counsels were known only to 
himself. He trusted no one—not his advisers. 
Dark, wary, always on the alert, he employed 
stratagem from choice, even where not needed. 
He loved wealth, both for display and to hoard; 
yet, fortunately, Conscientiousness is well de- 
veloped. This, if trained, may have exerted a 
strong, even a controlling influence, over his con- 





* For an account of the finding of this seull, and a description of the 
catacombs in which it was discovered, see AMEXIC.N PHRENOLOGIOAL 
Jouxna for November, 1853, 
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duct, and placed justice at the helm. Hence, his 
character depended on itsculture and direction. It 
was probably large enough with Approbativeness 
to render him honorable, true to promises, observ- 
ant of treaties, and mindful of his moral charac- 
ter. With his very large Firmness, it probably 
rendered him very strenuous for the right, and 
gave extreme determination and an iron will, 
which greatly aided his executive force, and pre- 
served the stability of his government. 

Both Veneration and Spirituality are large, 
and indicate a strong religious tendency, border- 
ing on superstition. The latter is very much 
larger than we ever find it in the Caucasian head, 
which corresponds with the superstitious cast of 
the religion of this island. 

The Intellectual lobe is well developed, and the 
several regions well proportioned to each other. 
The perceptives, however, predominate, and must 
have given good insight into matters, and excel- 
lent practical judgment. He must have seen 
every thing, remembered all he saw, and known 
more than most of his nation. All the organs 
which confer the various kinds of memory are 
large, and his combinations indicate uncommon 
sagacity, tact, aptness, and ability to overlook mul- 
tifarious affairs, and direct men and movements. 

Of all the Sandwich Island heads we ever saw 
—and they have been many—none ever began to 
compare with his in the size of the reflectives, or 
the index of activity, namely, sharpness. Two 
little round bunches occur at Causality, and one 
at Comparison, obviously consequent on great 
activity in planning, reasoning, contriving, man- 
aging, financiering, thinking, judging of the re- 
lative feasibility of various measures. 

Eventuality, also, is uncommonly large and 
active, which, with equally large Individuality, 
must have rendered him well informed in all 
matters, easy to learn, discerning, off-hand, cor- 
rect at first sight, and peculiarly well adapted to 
fill a public, and especially a regal station. 

Human Nature is also large, and Benevolence 
fully developed, which would tend naturally to 
render him popular, and secure service by ena- 
bling him to take men the right way. 

Mirthfulness is small, which, with his large 
Firmness and Self-Esteem, would render him 
always grave, distant, and serious—never play- 
ful or familiar. Ideality is only moderate, and 
the head narrow at the temples, which evinces 
poor mechanical ingenuity, taste, and refinement. 
If he ever attempted ornament, it must have been 
exceedingly crude, and unworthy the name. 

To sum up, the posterior and postero-superior 
regions very greatly predominate, while the late- 
ral is very large, with a fair frontal and superior ; 
and, altogether, a remarkable head, especially 
for POWER of brain and character. 
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Ti is estimated that the present year the yield 
of gold in the world, from all sources, will amount 
to £40,000,000. 
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WE are sworn to battle bravely 
For each child that’s born— 

To maintain with growing fervor 
Its inherent right, 

Not to bread and raiment only, 
But to mental light— 

To the food of Education 
To be kept from none.—Maoxray. 
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TOBACCO -A CPE TLPETON, 


Our readers know where we stand on the 
tobacco question, and we know where they 
stand, one and all! They are with us. We 
all fight shoulder to shoulder in the war of ex- 
termination which we are waging against the 
vile weed. We have again and again impeached 
this enemy of human health, purity and happi- 
ness at the bar of general public sentiment. 
Let us now drag the culprit into the halls of 
legislation, and ask our lawgivers to interpose 
between it and the young, at least, whose destruc- 
tion it seeks, the strong arm of the law. But the 
following document speaks for itself. Give it 
the widest possible circulation. Letsome zealous 
and energetic reformer in every town, village, 
and neighborhood in our State, take it in hand at 
once, and get as many signatures to it as possi- 
ble. It should be copied upon a properly pre- 
pared sheet or roll of paper, and thus presented. 
When all the names which can be procured have 
been signed to them, the documents may all be 
forwarded, post-paid, to Fowlers and Wells, 131 
Nassau street, to be sent up to the Legislature. 

The form below, it will be seen, is adapted to 
the State of New York, but a similar one should 
be sent to the Legislature of every State in the 
Union. Friends and co-workers, see ye to it. Here 
is the 


Petition. 


To the Honorable, the Legislature of the State 
of New York : 

The undersigned inhabitants of —— Co., believ- 
ing the use of tobacco predisposes strongly to 
the use of intoxicating drinks, besides the destruc- 
tion of health and morals, and that in almost 
every case the habit is acquired during the years 
of minority, we therefore would respectfully ask 
of your Honorable Body the passage of a law 
prohibiting the sale or giving away of tobacco 
to minors, and that provision be made therein 
for arresting and detaining minors (when found 
using it) till such times as they will divulge the 
name of the persons from whom it may have 
been obtained. 

Should your Honorable Body have doubts of 
the evils flowing from the use of tobacco, we ask 
that you will appoint a competent committee to 
make a full and searching investigation of the 
subject, and report thereon. 

And your petitioners will ever pray, &e. 
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Puronetics.—About fourteen per cent. of Eng- 
lish printing is at present wasted on silent or 
needless letters. The adoption of a phonetic 
alphabet would save, therefore, fourteen per cent. 
of what is now expended for books, newspapers, 
and printed documents. Is not such a saving 
worth as much as if it applied to the economy of 
steam engines? 
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OrEGon.—George L. Curry, the acting Gover- 
nor of the Territory, established the first printing 
office there, and was returned several years since 
to the Territorial Legislature. A few years since 
he was an apprentice boy in Boston. 
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Chents of the stlonth. 


DOMESTIC. 


Po.iticaL.—The organization of Congress took 
place on Monday, Dec. 5th, by the re-election of all the 
officers of the last House, and the adoption of its rules with- 
out exception. The President’s Message, which was delivered 
on Tuesday, is a comparatively brief document, and gives a 
comprehensive exposition of the political relations of the 
country. Thus far, the business of each branch has been 
confined to subjects of little interest. 

In Alabama the new Legislature has elected Ex-Governor 
J. B. Fitzpatrick to fill the existing vacancy in the U. 8. 
Senate, and Judge Clement ©. Clay, Jr., for the full term, in 
place of Hon. Jere. Clemens, superseded. Mr. Clemens was 
a Compromiser, while both the new Senators are of the 
“State Rights” or ultra-slayery school, and their election has 
created a profound sensation among the Unionists of the 
South. 

The choice of a Senator in Georgia has been postponed till 
the next session of the Legislature. 

In Louisiana, the State election has resulted in the choice 
of the Democratic ticket by considerable majority. 

The following are the names of the political parties in the 
State of New York, as we find them in a Washington paper: 
Whigs, Democrats, Hards, Softs, Reformers, Hard Reformers, 
Soft Reformers, Whig Reformers, Pure Reformers, Free- 
Soilers and Abolitionists. 





CALIFORNIA.—The event which has lately at- 
tracted most attention was the dinner to John Mitchel, the 
Trish Exile and Patriot, whose escape and arrival had been 
previously announced. The dinner was a grand affair. 
About four hundred guests sat down at the board, and many 
were excluded for want of room. 

The mining intelligence from all sections of the State is 
very encouraging. Mining Water Companies have rapidly 
increased in all quarters—millions of dollars have been in- 
vested in these works, and the water is conveyed through 
the mines in every direction. A convention of the com- 
panies has been recently held, and memorials are now in 
circulation, praying Congress for certain privileges not at 
present enjoyed. Instances of individual success are as 
numerous as at any previous period. 


—— 


Uran.—A massacre has been committed by a 
party of Indians on Sevier river, killing Capt. Gunnison, Mr. 
Kern, the Topographical Engineer ; William Porter, a guide; 
two others, and three privates of Company A, mounted 
riflemen. The following are the particulars : 

Capt. Gunnison and twelve of his party had separated 
from the rest, and while at breakfast, a band of Indians, in- 
tending to destroy a Mormon village near at hand, came upon 
them, and fired with rifles, and then used bows and arrows. 
Shots were returned by the Gunnison party, but they were 
overpowered, and only four escaped. Gunnison had twenty- 
six arrows shot in his body, and when found, one of his arms 
was off. The notes of the survey, which had been nearly 
completed, instruments, and the animals, were taken by the 
Indians. 

Goy. Young immediately sent aid to Capt. Morris, to re- 
lease him from his critical position in the midst of treacher- 
ous Indians, and endeavor to obtain the lost property. The 
party intended soon to go into winter-quarters. 


Woman’s Rieuts Convention.—A Woman’s 
Rights State Convention assembled in Rochester, Noy. 30. 
The meeting was called to order by the Rey. Wm. H. Chan- 
ning, and the Rey. Samuel J. May, of Syracuse, was chosen 
President in the absence of Mrs. Stanton, whom it was de- 
signed to put in the chair. Twelve Vice-Presidents were 
chosen, The Rey. Miss Brown opened the meeting with 
prayer, and the rest ofthe forenoon was occupied by a speech 
from Mrs. Rose, 

Among the questions considered at the Convention, was 
the following, as embodied in the call for the meeting: 

1. Why should not Woman's work be paid for according 
to the quality of the work done, and not the sex of the 
worker ? 

2. How shall we open for Woman's energies new spheres 
of well-remunerated industry ? ; 

8. Why should not Wives, equally with Husbands, be en- 
titled to their own earnings ? 
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4. Why should not Widows, equally with Widowers, be- 
come by law the legal guardians, as they certainly are by 
nature the natural guardians of their own children ? 

5. On what just grounds do the laws make a distinction 
between Men and Women, in regard to the ownership of 
property, inheritance, and the administration of estates? 

6. Why should Women, any more than Men, be taxed 
without representation ? 

7. Why may not Women claim to be tried by a jury of 
their peers, with exactly the same right as Men claim to be 
and actually are ? 

8. If Women need the protection of the law, and are sub- 
ject to the penalties of the law equally with Men, why 
should they not have an equal influence in making the 
laws, and appointing Legislatures, the Judiciary and Exe- 
cutive? 

And finally, if Goyernments—according to our National 
Declaration of Independence—“ derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed,” why should Women, any 
more than Men, be governed without their own consent; 
and why, therefore, is not Woman's right to Suffrage pre- 
cisely equal to Man’s ? 

The meeting was well attended, and several important 
measures, looking to legislative action, were adopted. 


A Nove Marriace Ceremony.—The Rev. An- 
toinette L. Brown, as the officiating clergyman, has united 
a happy couple in the bonds of holy wedlock, thus probably 
becoming the pioneer in this interesting department of 
Woman's Rights. The parties were Delos Allen and Eliza 
W. De Garmo, both members of the Society of Friends, 
Those present state that the Rev. Antoinette went through 
with the ceremony with marked grace and propriety, omit- 
ting, however, all allusion to the primeval injunction. This 
a8 a progressive age. 

Morratity on Surrpoarp.—For a long time 
past we have been recording deaths among emigrant pas- 
sengers on board the packet-ships coming into this port. 
The mortality has gone on increasing until the present time, 
and has now reached a frightful extent. On the 25th of No- 
vember, two emigrant ships arrived from Liverpool, the 
Hibernia and the Constellation: the former had 33 deaths 
out of 380 passengers; the latter had 916 passengers—100 of 
them died during the passage, and 20 sick were landed at 
the hospital. 


EXPEDITION To THE Amazon.—An enterprise 
has been projected in New York which promises to open a 
new market for our manufactures, and extend our commerce 
into regions where it has never before penetrated. A com- 
pany with a capital of $100,000 propose to send a first-class 
river steamer, 190 feet long, now nearly ready for sea, on a 
trading voyage to the head-waters of the Amazon. Of the 
capital, it is said $60,000 dollars are already subscribed. 


Tue Hon. CHartes G. Atuerton, U. S. Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire, who commenced last March a 
new term of six years, is dead. He was the son of the Hon. 
Charles H. Atherton, a Federal colleague of Daniel Webster 
in the House of 1814-16, and a lawyer of eminent ability and 
worth, residing in Amherst, N. H. 


DeatH OF Ex-GoveRNOoR Crarrs.—Hon. Samuel 
C. Crafts died at Craftsbury, Vt., at the age of about eighty 
years. Few men in the State have devoted so large a por- 
tion of their life to the public service as has Governor Crafts. 
He has been for full half a century a faithful public servant, 
ever deserving and ever possessing the entire confidence of 
the people. 


Mrs. Ruta Emerson, mother of the distin- 
guished writer and poet, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and widow 
of the Rey. Willlam Emerson, pastor of the First Church in 
Boston from 1799 to 1811, died at Concord, Mass., on the 16th 
November, in the eighty-fourth year of her age. 
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FOREIGN. 





Our last European advices leave no room to 
doubt that war is actually raging between Russia and 
Turkey. Several engagements haye taken place between 
the opposing forces. The Turks have crossed the Danube 
at two points; and, according to the latest news, a battle was 
fought on the 4th of November between the Turks and Rus- 
sians, in which the latter were defeated, with a loss of over 
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1,200 killed and wounded. After a continued cannonade 
from midnight of November 1st to daybreak of the 3d, the 
Turkish ammunition became exhausted, and, with the wild 
cries of Moslem warfare, the entire Turkish force charged 
the enemy with bayonet and sabre, and scattered them at 
all points! The Russians left 1,200 on the field in killed 
and wounded, and were driven back upon Bucharest, where 
a heavy fire from the artillery of the place brought up the 
pursuing Turks, who then returned to Oltenitza and en- 
camped upon the field, their first care being to fortify the 
position, The battle was fought within a triangle of land 
formed by fhe waters of the Argish and Danube. Only 
nine thousand Turks were engaged, but they had occupied 
a strong quarantine building, and an old redoubt situated in 
the plain near the Danube, as well as the village. From this 
position they threw shot and shell with great effect up to 
the very entrance of a village whence General Dannenberg 
was directing the attack. The Russian loss in officers was 
particularly severe, the enemy’s marksmen having appa- 
rently endeavored to pick off as many as they could. It is 
particularly noticed that the disabled officers are almost with- 
out exception wounded by the conical balls of the chasseur 
regiments, organized on the model of the celebrated French 
chasseurs of Vincennes. The Turkish artillery was beauti- 
fully served. The Russians, too, stood manfully to their 
arms, and the affair had all the features of a pitched battle. 
Omer Pasha did not command in person. The position of 
Oltenitza is very strong; the left wing of the Turks being 
protected by ihe river Argish, the right by a swamp impas- 
sable to horse, and the rear by the fortress of Silistria and 
the fort of Turtukai. The gunners in Turtukai fired with 
such precision during the battle, that the shots, passing over 
the heads of the Turks, did great execution among the Rus- 
sians. A report says the Russians lost eight guns. 

It is stated, also, that the Czar has formed an alliance with 
Dost Mohammed to commence war against the British East 
India possessions, if the English persist in supporting Turkey. 

Letters from France tend to confirm the report that Louis 
Napoleon is inclined to assume an attitude of more deter- 
mined opposition to the aggressions of Russia, and that his 
sending military men to replace his diplomatic representa- 
tives in the East is the first step towards the accomplish- 
ment of these designs. 








General Wotices.. 


OUR PHILADELPHIA BRANCH. 

To bring Phrenology within the reach of the 
masses, it is requisite to establish it in the great cities. Hay- 
ing planted the parent tree in the great commercial em- 
porium of the Western world—destined soon to be the 
“whole world’s” great centre and heart—we two years ago 
planted an off-shoot in New England's intellectual and finan- 
cial depot, at 142 Washington street, Boston, which is now 
doing a thriving business, and making many converts to its 
doctrines. 

The time has come when we are able to establish a like 
branch in Philadelphia—as intellectual a city as this country 
affords, and as appreciative of Phrenology. That city gave 
birth to this JourNnAL, witnessed its infant struggles, and 
saw our cabinet come into life. We also have hosts of per- 
sonal friends there, in whose remembrance we would retain 
a place by planting a branch tree in their midst, and solicit 
for ita share in their sympathies. To us their memory is 
indeed dear, and we hope ours is also to them. 

Hoping soon to visit them IN PERSON, we send before an 
old and a tried friend of Phrenology, N. Sizer, who has been 
in this field almost entirely, and almost as long as ourselves; 
who, when our JouRNAL was ready to fail, pledged it fifty 
dollars, and who has canyassed New England thoroughly, 
and visited several Western and some Southern States pro- 
Jfessionally. He has our full confidence and hearty endorse- 
ment. And this confidence is based on a fifteen years’ acquaint- 
ance as a practical Phrenologist, and on a four years’ trial in 
our New York office, where he officiated as examiner, taught 
classes, and contributed articles to our JoURNAL. Those, 
therefore, who place themselves or children under his pro- 
fessional hands, may rely fully on his integrity as a man and 
skill as an examiner. His deportment is, withal, gentlemanly 
and courteous. 

All our works will also be furnished there, and at New 
York prices. While we thank our Philadelphia agents for 
what they have done, and may yet do, to keep our books on 
supply, it nevertheless seems desirable to have at least some 
one place where any and every work we publish can at any 
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time be had; whereas now no one has alawavs a complete 
supply. And this is our motive in opening a branch office 
there. This will enable them to help themselves as well as 
us and our common cause. 

Any thing any of our friends there are disposed to do by 
way of spreading abroad a knowledge of our Philadelphia 
branch, and especially of ParRoNizING it, we shall thankfully 
acknowledge, and duly prize. Yet it is, after all, for our 
common Cause, and its prosperity, that we especially solicit 
their practical and hearty support. We are doing good. Our 
branch house is helping us. Help it. 


OUR BOSTON BRANCH. 


THE success which has thus far attended our Bos- 
ton branch, speaks well both for the wisdom of the enterprise 
itself, and the ability and energy with which it has been 
managed. And this is consequent, primarily, on the spirdt 
which actuates its conductors. Tury LOVE THE CAUSE, and 
this devotion to it, more than to gain merely, secures that 
success which renders their laborsremunerative. This same 
spirit has made them many co-laborers, all over New Eng- 
land, who make 142 Washington street the focal centre of 
both interest and effort. It is also, by its classes, which are 
in constant operation, making practitioners as well as con- 
verts, and its professional examinations are telling with 
effect against incredulity. There, as here, verbatim written 
opinions are altogether preferred, and very generally ordered. 
What the press think of them (Mr. Butler and Mr. Hamble- 
ton) may be judged from the following extract from an article 
in the Wawerley Magazine. We deem the entire article 
worthy a place in some future number: 


“We are but slightly acquainted with Mr. Butler, but 
have formed a high opinion of him, having found him an 
accommodating and agreeable gentleman, more willing to 
render kind offices than to receive them. We think the 
Fowlers were fortunate in finding such a man to assume the 
management of this New England branch of their business. 
It may not be amiss to state that Mr. Butler was a professor 
or principal in one of our schools of learning at the time the 
Fowlers examined his head. It was at their earnest sug- 
gestion that he commenced the study of this beautiful 
science. For the last ten years he has devoted his attention 
nntiringly to this subject, and he is now widely known as a 
lecturer, examiner, and writer on Phrenology. Without insti- 
tuting invidious comparisons, we venture the remark, that 
he is as well qualified to give instruction, or write out a 
chart or character, or go through with an examination, as 
any man in the United States; indeed, to be endorsed by 
the Fowlers, and to be associated in copartnership with 
them in business, is a compliment to him, and a guaranty to 
the public. 

“Mr. B. is a ready writer, and some of the best articles in 
the PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL are from his pen. Weshdould 
not have introduced so much personal matter, had it not 
been a fact, that the modesty of Mr. B. would not have 
llowed him to speak these facts respecting himself; we 
therefore take the liberty of doing so, and are willing to 
meet the consequences. If any of the one hundred thousand 
of our readers desire to undergo an examination, or procure 
a written chart, or receive a course of instruction, or pro- 
cure works on the subject of Water-Cure, Phrenology, or 
Physiology, and kindred sciences, they cannot do better than 
to apply to him at 142 Washington street, Boston.” 


Altogether, New England is appreciating and patronizing 
this branch nobly, and it, in turn, is disseminating throughout 
its borders that knowledge of man which will benefit her 
present and rising generations. 


Tue Tosacco Prizk Essays.—The Publishers 
of this Journal, assisted by a committee of competent lite- 
rary gentlemen, after a careful and thorough examination of 
the manuscripts—nearly twenty in number—submitted to 
them in competition, have awarded the prizes offered through 
their columns last April, to the successful competitors in the 
following order: 

er * 

JorL Suew, M.D., New York. 

Rey. Dwient BAatpwiy, Lahaina, Sandwich Islands. 

The accepted essays will be published immediately for the 
benefit of mankind. Particulars in regard to terms, etc., will 
be given in our next, when we hope to have the tractsready 
for delivery. 

The unsuccessful essays, many of which possess much 
merit, and lead us to regret that we have no more prizes to 
bestow, are subject to the order of their authors, 


Tur Onto Farmer, published at Cleveland, is 
one of the best journals of the kind in the world. The farm- 
ers of the West should give it a most liberal support. See 
advertisement. 








* Essay,entitled Tobacco.” By [J. L. H. (4)] The author’s 








name, at the time of going to press, is unknown. 
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Witerary Botices. 


ALCOHOL AND THE ConsTITUTION or Man; Being 
a Popular and Scientific Account of the Chemical History 
and Properties of Alcohol, and its Leading Effects upon the 
Human Constitution. Illustrated by a beautifully-colored 
Chart. By Epwarp L. Youmans, Author of the * Class 
Book of Chemistry.” New York: FowLers AND WELLS. 
1858. [Price, prepaid by mail, 30 cents. | 
This is a new and popular exposition of the nature of Al- 

cohol and its effects upon the human system, designed for the 

perusal of the million. We are struck by two features of 
this work: 

First, the extreme simplicity and clearness with which the 
author has treated the subject. He has happily availed him- 
self of colored diagrams to illustrate the chemistry of Alco- 
hol and of the alimentary principles of human food. The 
chemical chart which accompanies the work is one of the 
neatest and most instructive things we have seen in a long 
time. 

Second, he brings down a complex and difficult scientific 
subject to the comprehension of children. This chart alone is 
worth four times the price of the book. In reading the work 
we find another feature which attracts attention. Mr. You- 
mans has devoted a large part of it to an examination of the in- 
fluence of Alcohol upon the human brain. This, after all, is the 
main question. The tendency has hitherto been to bring into 
prominence the disordering influence of Alcohol upon the in- 
ferior organs of the body, the stomach, liver, lungs, &e, This, 
of course, has its importance, and our author has duly at- 
tended to it. Butif Alcohol only diseased and poisoned the 
visceral portion of the system, the question of its influence 
and mode of action would be comparatively a trifling one. 
The public, society and government might have no interest in 
it; but when we raise the question of its action upon the 
brain, every thing is at stake upon the decision, for the brain 
is the soul’s dwelling-place, the throne of manhood, Although 
scientific, the work is not technical, and will be read with 
satisfaction and pleasure, even by those uneducated in sci- 
ence. 





Tue Hypropatutc Famiy Puysrcran.---A Ready 
Preseriber and Hygienic Adviser, with reference to the 
Nature, Causes, Prevention and Treatment of Diseases, 
Accidents and Casualties of every kind. The whole Ilus- 
tPated with upwards of Turez Hunprep Engravines. By 
Jorn Saew, M.D. New York: Fowrers AnD WELLS. 
1854. [Substantially bound in one large volume. Price 
$2.00; with postage prepaid, $2.50.] 

The author of this volume has, we need hardly remark, 
been for a long time widely known as a zealous and efficient 
worker in the Hydropathic Reform; and after having prac- 
tised the new method for upwards of ten years, writing also, 
meanwhile, several valuable and widely circulating works on 
the subject, he has produced the present volume—the 
largest and best of his productions. It is written in a clear 
and direct style, and admirably adapted to the wants of the 
general reader. Every page exhibits not only the most com- 
mendable- candor, but a desire that those to whom it is ad- 
dressed should rEap and THrNxK for themselves on the im- 
portant subjects on which it treats. Tur Hypropatsico 
Fairy Prystcran cannot fail of having a rapid and exten- 
sive sale. We shall speak more at length concerning this 
great work in a future number. 

Tye Practica, Famity Dentist: A Popular 
Treatise on the Teeth, with a Variety of useful Receipts. 
By Dewirr ©. Warner, M.D., Dentist. New York: 
Fow ters AND WELLS, 1853. ([Price, prepaid by mail, 
87 cents. ] 


Intending to speak of this useful and handsome little vol- 
ume more at length than time and space will allow us to do 
in this number, we will content ourselves at present with 
copying the following from the Record of the Times, pub- 
lished at Wilkesbarre, Pa., the residence of the author: 


_ A very neat volume of 175 pages with the above title is 
upon our table, which we have examined with a double in- 
terest as the production of one of our own townsmen. Dif- 
fering from the course of authors who write to recommend 
their own peculiar systems of practice alone, Dr. Warner has 
given us much good advice as to the care of teeth, calculated 
to preserve them and avoid the necessity of frequent visits to 
the dentist. Each family in the county should procure a 
copy, and we feel sure every person who reads it will trust 
him or herself with greater confidence under Dr. Warner's 
care professionally, when necessary. We haye seen great 
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evil result from improper advice given by unskilled dentists 
on the subject of filling and cleaning the teeth, and this l'ttle 
work, with its judicious suggestions, is just the thing to enable 
us to judge for ourselves, and avoid dependence on those who 
may chance to be interested in giving bad adyice. 


A CoMPENDIUM OF THE THEOLOGICAL AND SPIRIT- 
UAL Writines OF EMANUEL SWEDENBORG; with an ap- 
propriate Introduction and afull Life of the Author. Bos- 
ton: Crossy AND Nicno1s. 1853. [Price, prepaid by 
mail, $2.50.] 

The design of this great work—a design which has been 
executed in an admirable manner—is to exhibit in a con- 
densed form the Lire and Writrnes of one of the most 
wonderful men that ever lived. The developments of the 
present age and day make this a most timely production, 
The great objection to the reading of Swedenborg has hi’ ber- 
to been, that his writings are too voluminous. Here is the 
substance of more than thirty volumes comprised in one, 
as far as it could be done even in such a large volume, with 
the fullest Life of the Author that has ever been published. 

This book is a large super-royal octavo volume, in double 
columns, and contains nearly 600 pages, with a newly-en- 
graved Portrait. It is equal to 1500 pages of common octavo 
books. For sale by Fowlers and Wells, 131 Nassau street. 


A Day In THE Crystat Patacr, and How To 
make the Most of it. By Wm. O. Rronarps, A. M., Editor 
of the “ Official Catalogue.” New York: G. P. Purnam 
& Co. 1853. [Price, prepaid by mail, 87 cents.] 

Mr. Richards has done the public a very acceptable service 
in the preparation of this little manual. Something of the 
kind was much needed, and no one was better qualified to 
furnish it than the author, who was for five months con- 
nected with the Association as Editor of its Official Cata- 
logues, and necessarily became familiar with the whole Ex- 
hibition even in its details. It will be an interesting and use- 
ful work for those who cannot see the Exhibition for them- 
selves, giving them a view of what it contains. It is beau- 
tifully illustrated. 


Fannina’s ILLUSTRATED GAZETTEER OF THE UNITED 
States, giving the Location, Physical Aspect, Mountains, 
Rivers, Lakes, Climate, Productive and Manufacturing 
Resources, Commerce, Government, Education, General 
History, &c., of the States, Territories, Counties, Cities, 
Towns, and Post-Offices in the American Union, with the 
Population and other Statistics from the Census of 1850, 
Tilustrated with Seals and thirty-one State Maps, in 
Counties, fourteen Maps of Cities, and alarge Colored Map 
of the United States. New York: Preps, FANNING AND 
Co. 1853. [Price, prepaid by mail, $2 37.] 

The extensive and essential changes which have taken 
place in our rapidly growing country, since the census of 
1840, and indeed, within the last four or five years, have 
rendered old Geographies and Gazetteers quite useless. We 
want descriptions of places as they are, not as they were, 
The work before us is therefore a timely one, and if it is, as 
we believe, accurate and trustworthy, it leaves little to be 
desired in its particular department. The low price of the 
work (being only one-half that of must similar works) brings 
it within the reach of many whose means would not allow 
them to purchase a more expensive volume. The maps of 
the principal cities of the Union add much to the value of 
the work. We hope it will receive a liberal patronage. 
Lirtte Ferns For Fanny’s Littte Frienps. By 

the author of “Tern Leaves.” With Original Designs, by 

Frep. M. Corrrx. Auburn: Dersy AND Minter. 1854, 

[Price, prepaid by mail, 87 cts.] 

This is a beautiful gift-book for the juveniles, as fresh, 
racy and spirited as the famous Fanny's other productions, 
and at the same time admirably adapted to the tastes and 
wants of young readers. We may safely predict that many 
thousands of the boys and girls of America and Europe (for 
the book is published in England also) will be made happier 
and better by reading it during the present winter. 





Portrait oF Henry Warp BrErcuer.—Mr. 
McRae, a talented young artist of this city, has lately engraved 
a splendid mezzotint portrait of Henry Ward Beecher. It 
is almost full-length, from a painting by Thomas Hicks, and 
is executed in a style seldom equalled for beauty and effect. 
We congratulate both the artist and the subject on the entire 
success of the work. We understand that Mr. McRae is now 
engaged in finishing a portrait of Rey. Bishop Wainwright. 
If these engravings have a sale commensurate with their 


merits, as we trust they will, the enterprise will prove a 
profitable one. 











Dates and @ueries, 


“TurnepD Rounp.’’—J. M. De F., Blue Grass, 


Iowa, propounds the following query: 

“T have beena reader of the Journat for some time past, 
and am fully convinced that Phrenology is the only sure 
‘rudder’ destined to guide the ship Metaphysics; and since 
you are at the helm, should like to ask a ‘Phrenological’ 
explanation of some facts well known from observation, rela- 
tive to a person’s being lost, or, as it is generally called, 
‘turned round.’ It has long been known that when a child, 
or even an adult, becomes entirely lost in the woods, they 
will run from their most intimate acquaintances, and can 
scarcely recognize a dog that they have been accustomed to 
see every day at home; and sometimes can hardly be con- 
vinced of the identity of their own home, &¢. If you will 
give an explanation of this in your JourNnAL, you will very 
much oblige yours, &¢.” 

A pertinent question. We like to answer such, for they 
lead us directly to those mental laws which Phrenology so 
perfectly elucidates. We become “turned. round” by want 
of concert between Locality and the other faculties. Lo- 
cality tells us WHERE things are, and notes down, in propor- 
tion to its power, all the crooks and turns we are making 
perpetually, in order to tell us whether things are locally 
east, west, north, or south, from given fixed points. Now, 
in turning while in a boat’s cabin, we turn without noticing 
it, and Locality naturally places the points of compass as 
they were when we went below, the prow north, or what- 
ever other direction it was at the last notation, and on going 
out, places all relatively to the points of compass as they 
were to us. Yet the boat has changed its direction without 
our knowing it, and hence the sun seems to rise west, or north. 
It is noticeable that the larger Locality is, the harder one is 
to get lost, especially if where they can see what turns are 
made; but the harder to become “righted,” because, the 
larger this organ is, the more distinctly it Locaxizzs all it 
sees. Small Locality localizes things indistinctly, and there- 
fore does not keep the points of compass, or note their 
loss. 

But this running away from friends, not knowing a favorite 
dog or familiar face, is caused by fright, which is the abnor- 
mal action of Cautiousness. It is this which makes a horse 
run away, and produces the wild and desperate feeling you 
describe. All the faculties become confused, and instead 
of acting conjointly, act without concert. Locality not act- 
ing in concert, disconcerts all; and hence their abnormal 
action, which is virtual madness. ~ 








Sizeane Measure or Power.—S.§&., Toronto, 
Canada, writes as follows: ; 

“In the ‘Cyclopedia of Domestic Medicine and Surgery,’ 
by Thomas Andrew, occurs the following statements under 
the article ‘Head,’ page 231: ‘The various sizes of English- 
made hats range from six and a half inches to seven and a half 
inches; of this measure, the medium and most general size 
being seven inches.’ ‘The reader must not think that the 
difference in heads is trifling, because the interval seems to 
be small between these extremes.’ ‘If he takes the trouble 
to calculate the cubic contents of two brains of the diameter 
of six and a half and six and three-eighths inches, he will find 
that the proportions are as twenty-five to forty-six, or that the 
one is almost twice as large asthe other.’ Are we to infer 
from the above that a head measuring seven and a half inch- 
es in diameter gives its possessor, other things being equal, 
nearly eight times the amount of mental power of a head 
measuring six and a half inches? Such a doctrine appears 
to me contrary to experience. An explanation in your next 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, if convenient, will much oblige 
yours, &c.” 

Large heads are almost always coarse-grained, and more 
sluggish than fine ones, and thus lose, by inferior quality 
what they gain by superior size. Asa cat can put forth far 
more power in proportion to size than an elephant, because 
endowed with a better organic texture, so with large and 
small heads. Yet where the texture and other conditions 
are alike in both, size is the measure of power. The fact 
you state, if a law of measurements, is startling when applied 
to heads, and should make Phrenologists mindful of little 
differences in size. ; 

We have no rule by which to measure the proportionate 
powers of different minds—whether one mind is five or fifty 
times stronger than another; but from the GENERAL law 
that, other conditions being equal, size is the measure of 
power, we must infer that if one head is to another as 
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twenty-five to forty-six—both being otherwise alike—their 
relative power bears a like proportion. 

But heads are not globes—are not round—and therefore 
that rule of mensuration you specify, though it applies 
proximately to heads, does not do so in full, Great heads, 
like great ships, move with momentum, though slowly; are 
great on great occasions, yet less serviceable in life's minor 
affairs than smaller and more lively and supple ones. 


—— 


LarGce Storres.—A. §. A. desires us to in- 
form him what combination of organs develops the faculty 
which some people possess, of telling large stories, without 
any intention of lying. 

A fervid, glowing temperament magnifies every thing it 
acts upon—magnifies the desirableness of all it desires, and 
the loathsomeness of all it loathes—is thrown into ecstasies 
by things which would affect ordinary temperaments only 
slightly, and hence describes them accordingly. <A large 
thing is to them of monstrous dimensions; any thing a little 
remarkable is most extraordinary; and hence, any thing 
they have done is exaggerated in its details, so as to become 
wonderful, because they look through magnifying glasses. 

Exaggeration is also sometimes caused by large descriptive 
organs, Language, Comparison, Ideality, and Imitation, 
especially if superadded to this excitable temperament, One 
who uses words with facility, can command large words and 
extravagant expression, and thus communicate eyen more 
than he intends, while one in whom Language is small, can- 
not tell half he knows. Comparison is another element in 
exaggeration, by setting the thing described still above 
something else known to be extra. 

The lower and frontal portion of Marvellousness, that next 
to Ideality, still farther enhances this result, partly by look- 
ing at all things as wonderful, because of the observer's won- 
dering frame of mind; and just as one wearing green glasses 
looks at every thing as green. 

Other conditions combine in producing this exaggeration 
—oratorical talent, for example—and all gqod story-tellers 
are natural orators; and Approbativeness, by begetting a 
feeling of vanity, or desire to rival others, and render them- 
selves object of admiration. And it will be an interesting 
study to analyze different story-tellers, to see which faculties 
are most exercised in each. 


Decree or Activity.—J. W. B. G., of West- 


minster, Ill., inquires—“‘ How can one decide the DEGREE 
oF Activity of different persons ?” 

By various signs. This is the most difficult question you 
could well ask, because no one specific sign constitutes a cer- 
tain guide. Sharpness of organism—say of nose—is one 
sign. The dull, sluggish races—Malays, for example—are 
broad-nosed and broad-bodied, while consumptive people 
are always sharp-featured and active. 

Quick steps, motions and speech, furnish other signs; sharp 
form of individual organs still another; and many other 
like signs indicate different degrees of activity, or the want 
of it. 

Color of eyes, skin, and hair, open another range of signs, 
for the black and coarse signify power with dulness, while 
sandy and light signify activity and intensity. 

But probably the very best single mode of determining 
the activity is to throw yourself upon your own conscious- 
ness—to take in, at one glance, all the concentric signs and 
evidences of activity or sluggishness. 





Natorat Lanavace.—J. R. Fisher, Lebanon, 
Ohio, asks :—1. “ Has the exercise of one’s faculties any thing 
to do with the position in which he holds his head?” 

2. “Why does consecutive thought cause us to hold the 
head forward and downward?” 

8. “ Why, in answering questions, do we shake the head 
for ‘No,’ and nod it for ‘ Yes’ ?” 

1. Yes, every thing; and we always hold it in the direction 
of the faculty exercised. Thus the social affections occupy 
the back part of the head, and, accordingly, those in the 
exercise of the social affections throw, or recline, the head 
BACKWARDS, On the line of these organs; whereas, 2d, 
Causality, located in the upper part of the head, in action, 
throws the head forward and downward, as in the contem- 
plative mood. 

8. Combativeness, in action, resists—says “No”—and is 
located back of the ears, and hence the shake of the head is 
its natural language; while “ Yes” is an exercise of Beneyo- 
lence, and signifies, “I accede to your wish,” and is, there- 
fore, naturally expressed by the natural language of Benevo- 
lence, which is a bow of the head forward, 














CoLor or THE Harr.—C. A.M. Chemical analy- 
sis seems to prove that your “beautiful golden curls” owe 
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their brightness to excess of sulphur and oxygen, with a 


deficiency of carbon, while black hair receives its jetty aspect 
from excess of carbon and a deficiency of sulphur and oxygen. 
Vauquelin, a distinguished chemist, traces oxide of iron in 
the latter, and also in red hair. In a physiological point of 
view, fine light hair indicates exquisite sensibilities, and great 
natural refinement and purity of character. Dark hair, 
especially if coarse, betokens strength and energy, rather 
than delicacy and impressibility. See “Self-Instructor” 
[price, prepaid by mail, 62 cts.] for farther information on 
the physiological indications of character, 





CuHoice oF Proression, ETC.—J. E. T., Yale 
Analytical Laboratory, New Haven, Ct., who has a predomi- 
nance of the reflective over the perceptive faculties, wishes 
to know whether he is not, on that account, better qualified 
for a physician than a chemist. 

The study of chemistry is naturally calculated to develop 
the perceptive faculties, as is also the practice of medicine; 
and large perceptives are about equally necessary in each, 
and should predominate in both. Small perceptives in 
a physician are unfortunate for himself and his patients, for 
they leave him more liable to prescribe wrongly, even with 
large reflectives, than large perceptives with small reflectives. 
But, in reality, all physicians ought to have both. So ought 
chemists. But we do not advise you to change, 

Remittances.—W. 8. O. We prefer that re- 
mittances of money, in sums of five dollars or upwards, 
should be made in the shape of drafts, or certificates of de- 
posit, or through a responsible Express Company. In all 
cases, however, when money is remitted us by mail, it should 
be enclosed in the presence of the postmaster, and a memo- 
randum kept of the time of mailing, amount enclosed, &c. 

Constructivengess.—A. S. A. asks: “ Would 
not the organ of Constructiveness be more correctly defined 
if called Industry?” No. Constructiveness has no more to 
do with Industry than Combativeness or Acquisitiveness 
have. 





ACKNOWLEDGMENT.---W. W. B., Manitouwoe, Wis, 
Your document came safely to hand, and your requests and 
suggestions, in regard to it, will be attended to. Accept our 
thanks for the favor. 


Chit-Chat. 


A Famity Scuoon.—We have received the 
circular of Mr. and Mrs. Brown’s Family School at Fitzwil- 
liam, N. H. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brown would take into their family a few 
additional pupils, boys or girls, of good temper and deport- 
ment, to be educated and cared for as their own children. 
It is their intention to make a school in which brothers and 
sisters, boys and girls, shall be educated together under 
home and parental influences. The instruction will be 
thorough and practical. They refer to George Ripley, Esq., 
New York; E. P. Peabody, D.D., Boston; and Rey. A. A. 
Livermore, Cincinnati. 





“Hopes anp Hetps.”—A gentleman writes 
from Virginia in the following commendatory terms of this 
excellent work: 

“J write you these few lines to request you to send another 
copy of Hopes and Helps. I find it excellent; sust what 
we might, however, expect from an author who has made 
himself acquainted with the natwre of man, as elucidated 
by the science of Phrenology. 

“T join you, most heartily, in desiring this work to be ex- 
tensively circulated. It supplies a want I have long since 
felt was exceedingly needed, by at least all classes of the 
intelligent. The two last chapters are ‘capital,’ and should 
be read and not forgotten; the toples particularly considered 
in these, I conceive lie at the bottom of this world’s deliver- 
ance from sin and death spiritually.” 

TESTING OF THE ComPosiITION Roors.—Recently 
alarge number of the gentlemen of Chicago, agents of insur- 
ance offices and property-holders, assembled at the public 
square, to witness Mr. Barrett's experiments to test the fire- 
proof qualities of the various kinds of roof. Three roofs were 
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prepared, one of common roofing tin, another of galvanized 
iron, the third of composition gravel, the same as Mr. Barrett 
used in that city. A fire was kindled on each of the roofs, 
In about fifteen minules the tin rvof began to burn, in 
twenty-five minutes the iron roof; the fire then continued 
some time longer on the composition roof, and then was ex- 
tinguished, and it was discovered that the boards were hardly 
charred. The experiment seemed to be conclusive in favor 
of the fire-proof qualities of the composition roof. 


A PurenoLtoaicaL Fact.—On board the cars 
between Springfield and Hartford, about a year ago, a father 
asked us to explain, by means of Phrenology, why he had 
been unable to teach his son, a lad about ten years old, to 
read or spell; whether it was because he was a natural fool, 
or, if not, in what spEctaL organ he was deficient. His Phre- 
nology explained the cause perfectly. Causality, Comparison, 
and all the coronal organs were fairly developed, but the per- 
ceptives generally were poor, the eyebrow short, and Form 
ALMOST WANTING. This was the defective organ. The father 
remarked that he could hardly consider him really deficient 
in sense, for he understood things well, and evinced good 
sense about most things, but had not even learned the alpha- 
bet, could not spell, and, of course, could not tell one word 
from another, Here, then, is a mind defective in one single 
particular, the elemental power conferred by Form, and in 
the function of this faculty. These extreme cases render 
such tests correspondingly emphatic. 


Our Covuntry’s PROSPERITY IS Now UNEXAM- 
PLED.—Politicians may threaten disunion, but it is all for 
Buncombe. With crops most abundant, and at the high- 
est prices to fill the pockets of our farmers—our nation’s 
stomach—and by them to be sent all through the veins and 
arteries of trade and commerce; labor fully employed, and 
all working-men commanding high wages; all our manufac- 
tories full of work, and paying large profits; all our mines 
yielding large returns of coal, iron, copper, lead, and gold; 
our public treasury overflowing by twenty-five millions, so 
that we hardly know what to do with our surplus, notwith- 
standing all the fleecing and downright robbery perpetrated 
upon it; money circulating freely, and prices rapidly rising— 
destitution, hard times, and scarcity impossible—what could 
we desire which we have not? 


Heretofore our bone and sinew have been too poor to take 
time or means for cultivating intellect or refining taste. 
Those human luxuries and means of personal progress, in 
other countries allowed to only the lordly few, are by this 
universal prosperity placed within the means of the masses of 
our yeomanry and artificers. Shall they be improved or 
neglected? Shall not our mind-improving LITERATURE re- 
ceive the largest share of this large surplus? It is by means 
of MIND, its freedom, its cultivation, that all this has been 
attained. Then let that mind be liberally repaid out of these 
its gains, in order that re-investment here may re-enhance 
our future thrift. 

Our course is marked out. To develop and direct mrnp is 
our work, To expand and exalt the human sour is our 
thought. Who will help us? Every reader can do some- 
thing; and every Ziti/e helps to induce others to think and 
act. All who are blessed with the gift of speech can per- 
suade to industry in this vineyard of the mind's development, 
and lead the thirsty to fountains of truth and temperance. 
We shall endeayor to set upon the right track those who 
have hitherto worked to disadvantage, because out of their 
appropriate callings, and to show the inexperienced how 
successfully to navigate through this life, and on to a blissful 
future. Men and women, young and old, will you think, 
talk and act? Having industriously surrounded yourselves 
with creature-comforts, next provide mental aliment, and 
put family and neighbors upon a like course, 

H. B. Gissons is lecturing on Phrenology in 
Springfield, Mass., and vicinity, with success and acceptance. 
The Westfield News-Letter says: ‘The lectures are illustrated 
by skulls and casts of men and animals; and a gallery of near 
one hundred likenesses and oil paintings, the size of life, of 
men and women who have been noted for virtue, talent, 
vice and rascality, for the last fifteen hundred years, was 
exhibited. 

PHRENOLOGY IN MontTrREAL.---We are glad to 
learn that a Phrenological Society has been formed and is 
now in operation in the City of Montreal, Canada, Measures 
have been taken to secure a course of lectures, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Toe New Hypropatsic Coox-Boox, with Re- 
ceipts for Cooking on Hygienic Principles. Containing 
also a Philosophical Exposition of the Relation of Food 
to Health; the Chemical Elements and Proximate Consti- 
tution of Alimentary Principles; the Nutritive Proper- 
ties of all kinds of Aliments; the relative value of Vege- 
table and Animal Substances; the Selection and Preserva- 
tion of Dietetic Materiasl, ete.,etc. By R.T. Tra1, M. D. 
With numerous Illustrative Engravings. Price for the ex- 
tra fine embossed edition, in gold, prepaid by mail, one 
dollar. For the plain edition, in muslin binding, prepaid 
by mail, 87 cents. For the cheap pamphlet edition, pre- 
paid by mail, 62 cents, 


A Home ror ALL; or, the Gravel Wall, and Oc- 
tagon Mode of Building. New, cheap, convenient, supe- 
rior, and adapted to rich and poor, showing the superiority 
of this gravel concrete over brick, stone, and frame houses ; 
manner of making and depositing it; its cost; outside 
finish; clay houses; defects in small, low, long-winged, 
and cottage houses; the greater capacity, beauty, compact- 
ness, and utility of octagon houses; different plans; the 
author's residence; green andice-houses; filters; grounds; 
shrubbery; fruits, and their culture; roofing; school- 
houses and churches; barns and out-buildings; board and 
plank walls; the working-man’s dwelling, etc., etc. Ste- 
reotyped edition: revised and enlarged; with engraved Il- 
lustrations. By O. 8. Fowrer. Price, prepaid, ST cents. 


THE Hyproparatc Famriy Prysicran.—A Ready 
Prescriber and Complete Domestic Adviser, with reference_ 
to the Nature, Causes and Treatment of Diseases, Acci- 
dents, and Casualties of every kind. The whole Illustrated 
with upwards of 400 Engravings. One large volume of 
800 pages. By Jor, SHew,M.D. Published by Fowlers 
and Wells, New York. Price, prepaid by mail, $2.50. 


CHEMISTRY OF ALCOHOL.—Illustrated by a dia- 
gram in colors, and giving the fullest, clearest and most 
convincing demonstrations of the intensely poisonous na- 
a of all Alcoholic Liquids. By Prof. E. L. Youmans. 

cents. 


THe PracticaL Famity Dentist.—A popular 
Treatise on the Teeth. Exhibiting the Means necessary 
and efficient to secure their Health and Preservation; also 
the various errors and pernicious practices which prevail 
in relation to Dental Treatment. By Dewitt C. Warner, 
M.D. 15 cents. 


Liprary OF MESMERISM AND PsycHoLocy.—A 
New and Complete Work, embracing the most popular 
Treatises on the Subject, with suitable Illustrations. In 
two vols., of about 900 pages. Boundin library style. $3.00. 


OUR PREMIUM LIST. 


For the encouragement of our co-working 
friends, and with a view of remunerating them for their 
generous services in promoting the good cause—the cause 
of humanity—to which this Jovrna is devoted, the Pub- 
lishers offer the following valuable premiums: 

For Onr Hunprep Dotxazs, two hundred eopies of the 
PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL will besent, one year, to one or as 
many different post-offices as there are subscribers, and a 
premium of ten dollars, in any books published at this office, 
and two hundred copies of the “ Phrenological Almanac,” for 
the year 1854. 

For Firry Dotars, one hundred eopies of the JOURNAL, 
the worth of Five Dollars in books, and one hundred 
“ Almanaes,” for 1854, will be sent. 

For Twenty-Five Dotrars, fifty copies of the JOURNAL, 
two dollars in books, and fifty Almanacs. 

For Tren Dorzars, twenty copies of the JOURNAL, one 
dollar in books, and twenty-five Almanacs. 

For a single copy of the JOURNAL, one dollar a year. 

At these club rates, very little profit is left, after paying 
for paper and printing; but, while so liberally patronized 
by zealous and devoted friends, no exertion to make it worth 
thrice its price will be spared by Editors or Publishers. 


Tae Warer-Cure Journat.— The January 
number of this best and most popular of Health Journals, 
presents the following attractive table of contents: 


Water-Cure Processes, (Iilustra’d.) A Complicated Case, 
Diseases of the Heart, (Illustrated.) Reviews. 

Happy New Year. Hydropathie School. 
A Word to the Wise, A Convert. 

Body and Mind. Interesting Letter, 


Matrimony. Tobacco—A Petition. 
Cold Water—A Song. To Correspondents, 


Censure not the Heart, Literary Notices. 
New Year Suggestions. Talk and Topies. 
Topics of the Month. Brevities. 


Published monthly, by Fowiers anp WELLS, 181 Nassau 
street, New York, at $1.00 a year, in advance. 
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BOOKS BY MAIL. 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
181_Nassav sTREET, New YORE, 
Publish the following Works: 





@On Pbdrenology. 


EIrmeR OF THESE Works may be ordered and received by 
return of the FIRST MAIL, postage prepaid by the Publishers: 


Compr’s LectTuRES oN PoRENOLOGY. <A complete 
course. Illustrated. Bound in Muslin, $1 25. 


CHART FOR RECORDING VARIOUS DEVELOPMENTS. 
Designed for Phrenologists. 6 cents. 


By George Combe. The 


Muslin, 87 cents, 


ConstitUTION oF MAN. 
only Authorized Edition. 


DEFENSE OF PHRENOLOGY, with Arguments and 
Testimony. By Dr. Boardman. $7 cents. 


Domestic Lire, THoueuts on. Its Concord and 
Discord. By N. Sizer. 15 cents, 


Epvcatron, Comprete. Embracing Physiology, 
Animal and Mental, Self-Culture, and Memory. Illus- 
trated. Inivol. By 0.8. Fowler. $250, 


EpvucaTion, FoUNDED ON THE NATURE OF Man. By 
Dr. Spurzheim. 87 cents, 


Fammrir Lessons oN PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSI- 
oLocy. Muslin, in one volume, $1 25. 


Love AND PARENTAGE: applied to the Improve- 
ment of Offspring. 30 cents. 
The same, in Muslin, including AmATIVENEss, 15 cents. 


Marriace: Its History and Philosophy, with 
Directions for Happy Marriages. Muslin, 75 cents, 


MeEMoRY AND INTELLECTUAL IMPROVEMENT: Ap- 
plied to Self-Education. By 0.8. Fowler. Muslin, 87 cts. 


MENTAL SCIENCE, LECTURES ON, according to the 
Philosophy of Phrenology. By Rey. G. S. Weaver. 87 
cents, 


Matrimony: or, Phrenology and Physiology 
applied to the Selection of Companions for Life. 30 cents. 


Morat AND INTELLECTUAL Scrence. By Combe, 
Gregory, and others. An important work. $2 30. 


PHRENOLOGY PROVED, ILLUSTRATED, AND APPLIED. 
Thirty-seventh edition. A standard work. $1 25. 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, American Monthly. 
Quarto, Illustrated. A year, One Dollar, 


PoruLak PHRENOLOGY, with Phrenological Devel- 
opments. 30 cents. 


PHRENOLOGY AND THE SCRIPTURES. By Rev. John 
Pierpont. 12 cents. 


PHRENOLOGICAL GuipE: Designed for the use of 
Students. 15 cents. 


PHRENOLOGICAL ALMANAC : Illustrated with nume- 
rous engravings. 6 cents. 


PuRENOLOGICAL Bust: Designed especially for 
Learners, showing the exact location of all the Organs of 
the Brain fully developed. Price, including box for pack- 
ing, $1 25. ot mailable.] 


RELIGION, NATURAL AND REVEALED, Or the Natu- 
ral Theology and Moral Bearings of Phrenology. 87 cents, 


Sgeir-CULTURE AND PERFECTION OF CHARACTER. 
By O. 8. Fowler. Illustrated. Muslin, 87 cents. 


SELF-INSTRUCTOR IN PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 
Tilustrated with One Hundred Engrayings. Muslin, 50 
cents, 


Synopsis oF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 
lustrated. By L. N. Fowler. 15 cents. 


Il- 


SymporrcaL HEAD AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHaRrt, in 
Map Form, showing the Natural Language of the Phreno- 
logical Organs. 25 cents. 


TEMPERANCE AND TicHT Lactinc. On the Lawsof 


Life. By 0.8. Fowler. 15 cents. 


Works or Gat, CoMBE, SPURZHEIM, AND OTHERS, 
together with all works on Phrenology, for sale, wholesale 
and retail AGEnts and Booksellers supplied. 


Compiete CaTatocues, embracing all works on Phrenol- 
ogy, Physiology, Hydropathy, Magnetism, Psychology, Pho- 
nography, and the Natural Sciences generally. Published 
by Fow ers AND WELLS, Clinton Hall, New York. 
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TRAVELLERS’ DIRECTORY. 


(CORRECTED MONTHLY.) 
FOR THE NORTH. 
ALBANY.—Hudson River Railroad. 


Chambers st. (Express Trains) 6 a.m. and 4 p.m. 


Returns... sa. --- 8.20 a.m, 3.30 and 6.30 p.m. 
AtBany.—Hudson River Railroad, 

Way Trains...... _ 9am. and 12 ow. and 5.20 p.m. 

Return ... ....*5.45 and 10.45 a.m, 4 and 6 p.m. 


Atspany.—arlem Railroad, 
City Hall (Express Trains) ....9 a.m. and 3.45 p.m. 
Return LUE - -+---. 1] a. and 5 p.m. 
PovuGuKeepsiz.—Hudson River Railroad, 
op esta st. 6, *7, 9 and *12 a.m, 4, *4.10, 5 and 
.20 P.M. 
Tarrytown, *7, 9 and *10 a.w., *3, 4.10, *6, *7 and *11 pia. 
PEEKSKILL, *7, 9, *10,12 a.m., and *8, 4, *4.10, 5.20, *6,*7 p.m. 
Waite Piains.—Harlem Railroad,...10 a.m.and 4.80 p.m. 
* Stop at all the Way Stations, 


FOR THE EAST, : 
Boston, via Stonrneton.—Steamers C, Vanderbilt and 
Commodore, Pier 2. North River...........:.4 P.M. 
Boston, via Faun Rrver.—Steamers Empire State and 
Bay State, Pier 3 North River 4pm. 
Boston, via Norwicon.—Steamers Worcester and Knich- 
erbocker. Foot Courtlandt st............-...-4 PM 
Boston.—New Haven Railroad. 


BT TTS IE Sal aS ree aay 





-S AM, and d p.m. 


BOUIN cas wnenene saeco TelOT TOM BINT ay Pome 
SpRINGFIELD.—New Haven Railroad, 
Oanalretincnceses-s533s dee pedee Brsu ane eu: 
Hartrorp.—Steamers City of Hartford and Granite 
State. Peck Sup. Daily-..2..--ccceeccneeen eae 
New Haven.—New Haven Railroad. 
Canalst . 7, 8, and 11.30 a.m, 8, 4,5, and 5.25 pa. 


Return. 5, 6.15, 8,15, 9,85 a.m, 1.09, 4 and 9.30 p.m. 





FOR THE SOUTH. 
PHILADELPHIA.—Amboy Railroad. 
Pier £ North River ctor 10 a.m. and 2 p.w, 
eet ses: ey sya. opus lone Sanh A AD G. 2 piers 
PHADELPHIA.— New Jersey Railroad. 
Foot Liberty st ... -. ..6,8, 9 a.m, 4.80, 5.80 Pia. 
Return ... ... ....1.80, 7,9 am, 4.80, 5.80 pia. 
Easton.—Morris and Essex Railroad, 
Foot Courtlandt st Pe ee Pee 
Orance.—Morris and Essex Railroad. 
Foot Courtiandt st": <0: ee, Rae ae a 
Dover.—Morris and Essex Railroad. 
Foot Courtlandt st... ......8.30 s.m.,4 and 6 p.m. 
Morristown.—Morris and Essex Railroad, 
Foot Courtlandt st ----8.30 a.m, 4 and 6 p.m. 
NorFo.k, PeTerspuRGH AND RicaMonp.—Steamer Roan- 
oke. Pier 13, North River. Saturday......... 3 PM. 
FOR THE WEST. 
BurraLo.—Erie Railroad. 
(Express Train)—Foot Duane st..6 a.m, and 5 p.m. 
Cuicaco.—E#rie Railroad. 
(Express Train)—Foot Duane st.............6 Par. 
Donxirx.—FZrie Railroad. 
(Mail Train}—Foot Duane st ......-....... 6 Am, 
’ Beetarn. =< ape -<cy cap apg itensp eee ee 
Dunxizx.—Erie Railroad, 
(Express Train)—Foot Duane st...5 a.m. and 5 p.a. 
Return % +--+ +430 a.m, and 4 pa 


PatTERSON.— Union Railroad, he 
8 a.m., 12.45, 4.45, 6.30, 11.30 p.a 


RAILROAD STATIONS 
AND STARTING-PLACES IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





Brooklyn and Jamaica, from South Ferry, Brooklyn. 
Passengers from New York cross the East River to 
Brooklyn oy the South Ferry boats. 

Camden and Amboy, from Pier 1, North River. Passen- 
gers are taken by steamboat to South Amboy, where the 
Railroad commences. 

Central, (of New Jersey) from Pier 1, North River. Passen- 
gers leave by steamboat from Pier 1, North River, or by 
the New Jersey Railroad, from the foot of Courtlandt. 

Fall River and Boston,from Pier 3, North River. Passen- 
gers leave by steamboat, touching at Newport, thence to 
Fall River, thence by Railroad. 

Housatonic, from Pier 15, foot of Liberty, North River. 
Passengers are taken by steamboat to Bridgeport, (Conn.) 
thence by Railroad, or to Bridgeport by the New Haven 
Railroad, from 29 Canal st. 

Hudson River, from No. 239 Canal; Chambers, corner 
Hudson; West Fourteenth, corner Avenue 10; foot of 
Christopher; Locomotive station foot of West-Thirty-first, 

Long Island, from the South Ferry, Brooklyn. 

Morris and Esser, foot of Courtlandt. Passengers cross 
the North River by ferry boats. Principal Office, Newark. 

New Jersey, from the foot of Courtlandt. Passengers cross 
the River to Jersey City by the ferry boats. 

New York and Erie, from the foot of Duane. Passengers 
are taken by ferry to Jersey City, thence by Railroad. 

New York and Harlem, from No. 1 Centre st, 

New York and New Haven, from 29 Canal, and 412 
Broadway. 

New York, Providence and Boston, from Pier 2, North 
River. Passengers are taken by steamboat to Stonington, 
thence by Railroad. 

Paterson and Ramapo, from the foot of Courtlandt st. 
Office 75 Courtlandt. Passengers cross the North River 
to Jersey City by the ferry boats, 
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Gdarctigzemeuts. 


A LIMITED space of this Journal will 
be given to advertisements, on the following terms: 


For a full page, one month, é . « $75 00 
For one column, one month, . . . 20 00 
For a haif column, one month, ace 12 00 


For a card of four lines, or less, one month, 1 00 

At these prices the smallest advertisement amounts to 
LESS THAN ONZ CENT A LINE FOR EVERY THOUSAND 
copigs, our edition being never less than 40,000 ' copies. 

Payment in advance for transient advertisements, or 
for a single insertion, at the rates above named, should 
be remitted, 

All advertisements in the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL 
JourNAL should be sent to the Publishers by the first of 
the month preceding that in which they are expected to 


appear. 





FowLeRrs aNnp WELLS publish the fol- 
lowing Journals: THE ILLUsTRaTED PHRENOLOGICAL 
Journat; A Repository of Science, Literature, and 
General Intelligence; Devoted to Phrenology, Educa- 
tion, Biography, Mechanism, Agricultural Commerce, 
and the Natural Sciences, and to all those Progressive | 
Measures which are calculated to Reform, Elevate, and 
Improve Mankind. Published monthly, at $1 a year in 
advance. THE WatTeR-CurE JOURNAL, AND HzRALD 
or Rx¥Forms; A Popular Work, devoted to Hydro- 
pathy, Physiology, aud the Laws of Life and Health 
Illustrated with Numerous Engravings, exhibiting the 
Structure and Anatomy of the Humsn Body—with 
familiar instruction to learners. It is emphatically a 
Journal of Health, designed to be a complete family 
Guide, in ail cases, andin all diseases, At $1 a year. 
Tue Hypropatuic QUARTERLY Review; A New Pro- 
fessional Magazine, devoted to Medical Refurm, embrac- 
jog articles by the best writers, on Anatomy, Physiolugy, 
Pathology, Surgery, Therapeutics, Midwifery, etc., 
Reports of Remarkable Cases in Generul Practice, Criti- 
cisms on the Theory and Practice of the various Oppos- 
ing Systems of Medical Science, Reviews of New Pub- 
lications of all Schools of Medicine, Reports of the Pro- 
gress of Health Reform in all its Aspects, etc. ete., with 
appropriate Illustrations, Each number contains from 
150 to 200 octavo pages, at $2 a year. 

Orders should be addressed, prepaid by mail, to 
Fow.ers anp Wetis, 131 Nassau Street, New York. 





Tue New ILLUsrraTeD HypRoPpaTaic 
Quaxte+Ly Review. 

A Professional Magazine, devoted to Medical Reform, 
embracing articles by the beat writers on Anatomy, 
Physiology, Pathology, Surgery, Therapeutics, Mid 
wiiery, ete. ; Reports of Remarkable Cases in General 
Practice, Criticisms on the Theory and Practice of the 
various opposing Sysiems of Medical Science, Reviews 
of new Publications of all Schools of Medicine, Reports 
of the Progress of Health Reform in all its aspects, etc., 
ete., with appropriate Engraved Lilustrations: Terms 
in advance ; Single copy one year, $2; five copies one 
ie $8. The new Volume commenced October, 1853. 

ubseriptious may be sent inat once. Please address, 


post-paid, 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau Street, New York. 
Agents supplied with sample numbers for canvassing, 
prepaid by the Publishers, at 50 cents, 


P,S. Postage on the Review, when sent to regular 
subscribers, and paid by them quarterly in advance, at 
their own office, 1s only 434 cents a number. 

When singie numbers are sent to non-subscribers, and 
prepaid by the Publishers at the New York Post-Office, 
9 cents a number; or, when not prepaid, double this 
sy vei bers for Agents will be id by the 
= e numbers for Agents wi prepaid by 
Patllahere, and sent to any Post-Office for 50 cents. 





Tue Onio Farmer For 1854.— This 
elegant and popular Weekly Agricultural Family News- 
paper will commence its third volume on the lst of Jan- 
uary, 1854, It will be illustrated with numerous engray- 
ings of Domestic Animals, Farm Buildings, Farm Imple- 
ments, Trees, Shrubs, and all the important affairs con- 
nected with Horticulture, Agriculture, and Stock. 

- Each number will contain, besides Foreign and Do- 
mestic News, selections from the most interesting Publi- 
cations of the day. Stories, Wit, History, Biography, 
Poetry, Essays on various subjects, Market Reports of 
Clev New York, Cincinnati, &c. In ehort, nothing 
will be lett undone which may be fa necessary to 
render “The Ohio Farmer” the best Family Paper for 
the Farmer, Gardener, Mechanic, and Stock-Breeder, 
that is publighed in the United States, That the circu- 
lation SLA sana we have made the terms low. 

TERMS. © copy, $2; three copies, $5; five copies, 
$8; ten fe ee ot twenty copies, $25; and at the 
same rate for six months, Address, 

Tos. Brown, Proprietor, Cleveland, O. 

jan lt ex * 





PLEASANT AND ProriTaBLe Empioy- 
MENT.—Capable Young Men and Women, with $15 to 
$25, eA obtain neg ‘ul, pleasant — profitable — 

‘ment in eve’ wn b in the 
poym useful wat popular Books, ne " 


eral valuable Journals, For particulars, address, 
id, FowLers aNp WELLs, No. 131 Nassau street, 


- Yi -k. - °. e 

PT sail Agents who engage with us will be secured 
from the es, of loss, while the profits derived will 
be very li’ 
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PROSPECTUS FoR 1854.— THE SaTurDay | 


EveninG Posr.--UnRIVALLED AREAY OF TaLeNnT.—The 


Proprietors of the Posr, in again coming before the | 
public, would return thanks for the generous patronage , 
which has placed them far in advance of every other | 


Literary Weekly in America. 
return for such free and hearty support, their arrange- 
ments for 1854 have been made with a degree of libe- 
rality unequalled in the history of American newspaper 
literature. They have engaged as contributors for the 
ensuing year, the following brilliant array of talent and 

enius: Mrs. Sou'Hwoxstu, EM«x.son BiNndETT, Mis, 

ENISON, GRACE GREENW.LOD, 2nd Fanny FEEN. 

In the first paper of January next, we design com- 
meneing an Original Novelet, written expressly for our 
columns, entitled, **The Bride ot the Wildernees,”” by 
EmERsoN Be»NETT, author of *“ Viola,’ “ Cisra More- 
land,’’ “* The Forged Will,” ete. This Novelet, by the 
popular author of ‘Clara Moreland,” we design follow- 
ing by another cailed ‘“* The Stepmother,” by Mrs. Many 
A. Denison, author of “ Home Pictures,’’ “Gertrude 
Russell,” ete. We have also the promise of anumber of 
Sketches by Grace GrezNwoop, whose brilliant and 
versatile pen will be aimost exclusively employed upon 
the Post and her own ** Little Pilgrim.” 

Mrs. SourHwortn, whose fascinating works are now 
being rapidly republished in England, will also maintain 
her old and pleasant connection with the Post. The 
next story from her gifted pen will be entitied, “‘ Miriam, 
the Avenger; or, the Fatal Vow,” by Emma D. E. N. 
SouTHwoRTH, author of * The Curse of Clifton,” “ The 
Lost Heiress,’ ‘* The Deserted Wife,”’ etc. 

And last—not least—we are authorized to announce a 
series of articles from one who has rapidly risen very 
high in popular favor. They will be entitled a “ New 
Series of Sketches,” by Fanny Fran, author of “Fern 
Leaves,” etc. 

We expect to be able to commence the Sketches by 
Fanny Fern—as well as the series by Grace GEEzn- 
woop—in the early numbers of the coming yeer. 

Engravings, Foreign Correspondence, Agricultaral 
Articles, the News, Congressional Reports, the Markets, 
ete,, also shall be regularly given. 

{@ Cuear Postace.—The postage on the Post to 
any part of tbe United States, when paid quarterly in 
advance, is only 26 cents a year. 

Texms.—The terms of the Post are Two Dollarsa 
year, payable in advance. 


4Copies, . Piast + «+ _ $5 00 per annum. 
8 “ (and one to the getter up of 
the club,) . ~ - $1000 + 
13 ‘“ (and one to the getter up of 
the club) . . - $15 00 = 
20 © (and one to the getter up of 
the club) . é - $20 00 “! 


The money for clubs always must be sent in advance. 
Subscriptions may be sent at ourrisk. When the sum 
is large, a draft should be procured, if possible—the cost 
of which may be deducted from the amount. Address, 
always post-paid, Deacon & PETERSON, 

No. 66 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 

(" N. B.—Any person desirous of receiving a copy 
of the Post, as a sample, can be accommodated by noti- 
fying the publishers by letter, (post-paid.) 

{= To Epirors.—Editors who give the above one 
insertion, or condense the material portions of it (the 
notices of new contributions, and our terms) for their 
editorial columns, shall be entitled to an exchange, by 
sending us 8 MARKED copy of the paper coataining the 
advertisement or notice. jan it 


PROSPECTUS OF THE TYPE OF THE 
Timxs.—An Independent Weekly Papez, Commencing 
Jan. 8, 1854. Lonciey & BrorsEr, rs and Pub- 
lishers, Cincinnati, O. Office, No. 16944 Walnut, be- 
tween Fourth and Fifth Sts. 

In the opinion of the Publishers of the paper herein 
proposed, and in the estimation of many of their friends 
and former patrons, in the publication of the “‘ Weexiy 
Puonetic ApvocarE,’’ we have labored in too limited a 
sphere. Accordingly, with the commencement of a new 
volume, Jan. 8, 1854, it will assume a new name—one 
mere in accordance with the grand purpose of our calling 
and enterprise. 

Of newspapers, we readily admit that there is a great 
superabundance; but they are very nearly all either 
devoted to party, sect, or hobby; or else manifest such a 
timid neutrality as disgusts the intelligent and fearless 
inquirer after truth. Very few journals in America, or 
indeed any other country, reflect, candidly and thorough- 
he the sentiments and movements of the age in which 

ey flourish; only one here and there can, in fact, be 
regarded as a TyPz oF THE Times. And yet, periodi- 
cals of this class are alone fitted to build up, mentally, 
the true msn; they only can satisfy the searcher after 
all useful and practical information, and enable him to 
be worthy to live in the intelligent blaze of the nine- 
teenth century. 

It is required, in order to produce, weekly, a faithful 
Tyrx or THe Tix 

I, The Ppmecation of a thorough acquaintance with the 
politics of our own country, and a general knowledge of 
the governments of the world besides, united with the 
ability and integrity to present their various aspects 
fairly, and criticise their tendencies, without prejudice 
or partiality. 

. A genuine catholic spirit in reference to religious 
matters; entire freedom from religious bent, but liberal 
in giving ok gees to all sentiments candidly and pro- 
perly offered. 

lll, A mind sufficiently progressive to appreciate the 
theoretical consistency the practical utility of all 
genuine Reforms, whether in our Social, Religious or 
Political Institutions ; coupled with the manliness requi- 
site for the advocacy of any truth, whether popular or 
under the ban of public opinion. 

On this Platform we Layer to conduct a journal of 
the above title; and, with the talent employed, we have 
the fullest confidence we shall make it s 

Fiest Crass Famiry Paper. 

In addition to sustaining the foregoing leading charac- 
teristics, its columns will present an interesting variety 
of Original Miscellany, Poetry, and the other etceteras 
necessary to give zest and amusement in the family 
circle. 

Our long and successful experience in the newspaper 
found Goables us to warrant its regular publication on 
and after January 8th, 1854. : 

Terms, (invariably in advance)—one copy, & year, $2; 
two copies, $3. Address, post-paid, : 

jan lt. Loxeigy & BrotHer, Cincinnati, Ohio. 7 





Tae Water-Cure JourNnat and Her- 


ald of Reforms—Devoted to Physiology, Hydropathy, 


and the Laws of Life. Profusely illustrated. Monthly, 
31 a year. Postage only 6 cts. a year. 


And, as the only suitable | 





PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 





SrLenpip EncravinGs—Firty Cents 
4 Votume—TsE Pzop.e’s JournaL.—An Illustrated 
Record of Agriculture, Mechanics, Science and Useful 
Knowledge, Published Monthly, by ALrvrep E. Bracu. 
Every number contains 32 Large Pages of Letter-Press, 
beautifully Printed on Fine Paper, and Profusely Il)us- 


| trated with a ort Forming, at the end of each 
yolu 



























half year, a Splendid me of Two Hundred Pages, 
Ilustrated with over Two Hundred Elegant Engravings. 
The entire cost being only Half a Dollsr. 

Farmers, Mechanics, Inventors, Manufacturers, and 
people of every profession, will find in the Peopie’s 
JOURNAL & repository of valuable knowledge peculiarly 
suited to their respective wants. 

Trnms.—To Subscribers, Fitty Cents a Volume, Sub- 
scriptions may be sent by mail in coin, post office stamps, 
or bills, at the risk of the Publisher. The name of the 
Post Office, County, and State where the paper is desired 
to be sent, should be plainly written. Address, 

ALF2eD E. BEACH, 
No. 86 Naesau St., New York City. 

3 Two volumes are published annually, Back | 
numbers and volumes always on hand forsale. Single 
eepies 10 cents each, to be had at nearly all the Book | 
and Periodical Stores in the country. Specimen copies | 
sent cn application A Liberal Discount to the Trade. 

Tse PEropre’s Patent Orrick.—Inventors and others | 
desiring to obtain Letters Patent for Inventions, are re-{ 
queated to cemmunicate directly with the Editor of the 
PeopLr’s JouRNAL, by whom all the necessary docu- 
ments are prepared with the utmost fidelity and dis- 
patch. Patent business of every description promptly | 
attended to, Persons wishing for information relative | 
to Patents or Inventions, may at ail times consult the | 
undersigned, without charge, either persona}ly at his 
office, or by letter. To those living at a distauce, he | 


would state, that all the business necessary to secure a 
Patent can be arranged by letter just as weli as though 
the parties were personally present. All consultations 
aud business stricily confidential. Patents promptiy se- | 
cured in England, France, and other foreign countries. | 
Atrrep E, Beacu, Editor of the People’s Journal, | 
Patent Agent, &c., No. 8 Nassau Street, New York 
City. jan it ex 





THe WonDERFUL Powers oF Dr. 8S. 
B. SuirH’s NEWLY-INVENTED DirEcT AND TO-AND-FRO } 
Cungent Evgcrro-MaGNetic MacHINE, AND ITs ap-| 
VANTAGES OVER sLL OTHER KINDs,—Firsi, [t possesses 
ail the medical virtues of the ordinary to-and-fro cur- 
rent machines, besides all the distinctive medical virtues 
of the prmEcT current, which the ordinary machines are 
TOTALLY DEFICIENT OF. 

Secondly, It has chemical powers of a character the | 
most interesting and the most profound, the ordinary 
machines having no such power; among these is its 
power of Electro-gilding, Pisting, and Electro-typing, 
its power of decomposing and recomposing, its won- 
derful power of introducing medicines into the body 
directly through the nerves. By it, natural flowers 
plucked from the garden, insects, and, in fact, any sub- 
stance, even a SPIDER’s WES, can be coated with gold or 
silver in the most perfect manner, retaining all their | 
most delicate lineaments. Hardly, indeed, can an end | 
be found to the boundless extent of its almost omnipo- 
tent power. 

From experimenie lately performed with it, I feel san- | 
guine in the belief that the eyesight may be restored | 
from the use of spectacles. The first patient operated | 
on had his sight so completely restored, that, after using | 
spectacles for ten years, he was enabled, by a single 
application of the machine, to read distinctly without 
his glasses the finest print in the newspapers. On this | 
subject, however, I shall be able to speak more fully 
after further experiment. 
extreordinary cures effected by it, which shall be pub- 
lished in a subsequent edition. 

This instrument is of a very high intensity, higher, 
indeed, than is required in any medical case soever. 
This overplus power, however, can be so regulated, by | 
means of a piston, as to diminish it to any degree that} 
may be required. The at advantage in having an! 
overplus power is, that the instrument can be made to | 
ran with a much weaker solation than that required by 
the ordinary Electro-Magnetic Machines, and the zinc 
will need cleaning much less frequently. 

For further particulars in relation to the cures effected 
by this instrument, I refer the reader to my work on 
“Tue MepicaL APPLicaTIoN oF ELzctro-MaGNET:sM.” 
Mail edition, 25 cents ; bound in cloth, 59 cents. 

All orders received for these instruments shall be 
punctually executed. They can be sent by express to 
apy part of the Union, and to Canada, Orders from the 
West Indies, South America, or any distant part, will be 
faithfully attended to. 

Got up in neat rosewood cases of avery portable size, 
and warranted to run well any length of tims. Address, 
Samcet B. Surtu, No. 89 Canal street, New York. 
Price $12. 

Orders received by FowLeRs anp WeELLs. Jan. It 








“ Excetsior!”’—Moore’s Rurat New 
YorxKeErR is the Leading American Weekly AcricuL- 
TURAL, LirgRany and Famtry Newspaper. This is 
no vain assumption, but fully sustained by its high repu- 
tation, great populsrity, and extensive circulation. It 
embraces more Agricultural, Horticultural, Mechanical, 
Scientific, Educational, Literary and News Matter, inter- 
spersed with numerous Appropriate and Costly EncRay- 
1NGs, than any other Journal in the Union—rendering it 
unequalled in Vanrety and Usgrutngsa of Contents 
An actual 1xcREase of nearly Seven THovsanp Svs. 
ScRIBERS during the pasi year, stimulates and enables 
us to make the Fifth Volume, for i854, superior to ite 
predecessors. With a corps of six able Editors, and 
every facility for publishingin the Best sry.E, we are 
determined ‘that the RuBat shal! excel in both Con- 
TENTs and APPsaRANCE 

TERMs : $2 a year; $1 for six months—1N apvaNncer. 
Great reduction to sgentsand clubs Large Premiums 
to agents and those forming clubs. {28 Specimen num- 
berg sent free; give us your address Subscription 
money, properly enclosed, at our risk, if addressed to 
D. D. T. Moozs, Rochester, New York. 


Tue Woot-GROWER AND Stock ReGis- 


TER is the only American Journal devoted to the Woot 
and Stock-Growine I[nrgRests. It contains a vast 


amouut of USEFUL and RELIABLE information not given 
in any other work, and should be in the hands of rvxRY 
OWNER OF DOMEST:C ANIMALS, whether located East or 
West, North or South. Published monthly, in octavo 


form, Illustrated, at ONLY PiFTY CNTs 4 YEAR—5 copies 
for $2; 8 for $3 
volames furnished. Address to D. D. T. 
Rochester, New York, 


Vol. 5 commenced July, 753. 


Moors, 
Jan It 


| and mere fine writing are avoided on the other. 


I am row collecting cases of | hold 














ARTHUR’s Home GaZzeTTE, FoR 1854. 
—Club Prices Reduced to $1; Twenty Copies for $20. 
If you want good reading for your family, try the Homz 
Gazetre fora year. Since the commencement of the 
Home Gazetrs, now ip its fourth year, it has continued 
to gain rapidly in public favor, until it has reached a 
circulation that is exceed by very few papers in the 
United States 

This fact, when it is remembered that the Editor, from 
the beginning, assumed a high moral standard, is par- 
ticularly gratifying, and shows that the promises of in- 
terest and excellence then made have been fully kept. 

In preventing their claims for 1854, the Publishers 
have no new promises to makeynor sounding “ attrac- 
tions” to announce. In the Past, they have etriven for 
the highest excellence ; and they will not fail 20 to strive 
in the Future. 

During the year 1854, T. S. AnTuuR, tae Editor, will 
publish two Original Nouvellettes in the columns of the 
Gazette. One of these, entitled, “The Angel of the 
Household,” to be commenced early in January, and 
continued through seven or eight numbers of the paper. 

In regard to the quality of the large amount of reading 
mutter that weekly appears in the Home Gazerre, we 
know it to be goud. Its selection, from a vast amount 


| of original and other materisl, is made with the utmost 


care, and we know that its tendency is not only to 
strengthen the intellect, but to make better the heart. 
While pnerility is shunned on the one side, dulness 
The 
sensible, the instructive, and the amusing, the Editor 
endeavors to blend in just proportions. Being especially 
designed for Family Reading, nothing low, vulgar, or 
impure is permitted to find a place in its columns, 
TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 


One Copy, persunum, ~- - = = a2 
Two Copies, per annum, - - - - 3 
Three < - - - = = 4 


Four “ = a ra = = 5 
Eight ** (and one to the getter-up of the club,) 10 
Thirteen Copies, per annum, ¥ - 15 
Twenty = ag 20 

> Thus it will be seen that where a club of twenty 
unite and take the Home G.z-tTrg, the price paid by 
each subscrib-r wiil only be $i 2-year, while the getter- 
up of the club will receive a copy in addition, for his 


“ “ 


| trouble. 


Send for Specimen Numbers. Gopgy’s Lapy’s Boox 
and AnTHUR’s Home Gazerrz wil! be sent for one year 
for $3 50. Home Gazette and Home Macazixx will 
be sent one year for $3. Post-Office Stamps may be sent 
for the fractional part of a dollur. 





Montuiy Home Gazerre.—The choicest of the care- 


| fally edited articles in the Home Gazetre are re-issued 


monthly, in the form of a Magazine, elegantly illustrated 
with steel and other engravings, under the title of 
ABTHuR’s Home Macazinz, Terms, $2 a year, or four 


copies for 35. Address, 
T. S. Anruur & Co., 
Dec 2 No. 107 Walnut Stree+, Philadelphia. 


T. 8. Arruvur’s Home MaGazine 
ives over 900 large, double column ocisvo of 
Jhoice Reading Matter in a year. Also, from 12 to 15 

Steel Engravings, cf a high order of excellence ; besides 
from 150 to 200 Fine Wood Engravings, all for $1 25, in 
elubs of Four Subscribers! 

The Cheapest Monthiy Magazine in the World. No 
Periodical in the United States bas been more generally 
or more warmly commended by the Press than the 
“Home Macazine.”’ 

The Third Volume begins in January, 1854, and will 
contain a new moral Story, d Mr. Azrsve, of con- 
siderable length, entitled, ‘The Angel of the House- 





3 The Home Magazine and Godey’s Lady’s Book 
sent one year for $3 50. 

{> The January number will be ready by the first 
week in December. 

8337 Send for Specimen Numbers. They will be far- 
nished free of charge. 

Tzrs, in Advance, $2 a year; 4 copies, one year, 
$5; 12 do., $15; and one to the getter-up of the clab. 


Address, post-paid. T. S. Attcuz & Co. 
Dec tf "101 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 


CrecuLar.—We have just published, 

and would respectfully invite the attention of the trade 
to Danrg, Wessrsr’s Life, Eulogy, and Four Great 
Orations. 
_ This volume is printed in the best style of typograph- 
ical art, on a superior quality of paper. It contains one 
hundred and eighty-four pages, and is illustrated with 
the most accurate and splendid Steel Portrait of Mr. 
WEb5sIER extant. 

The Life is from the accomplished pen of Louis Gar- 
LoRD Ciask, the able and popular editor of the Knick- 
erbocker Magazine. The Eulogy is by an eloquent and 
appreciating American Writer. é 

e Four Great Orations comprise the most eloquent 
and popular of Mr. Wexsree’s intellectual efforts, viz.: 
Adams and Jefferson, Bunker Hill Monument, First 
Settlement of New England, and Reply to Hayne. 

The work is duly entered, according to Act of Con- 
gress, and is stereotyped in the best manner. It is an 
authorized edition, and sanctioned by Mr. WEBsTER's 
family and Executors. 

TznMs.—Paper Bound—For 100 copies, per copy, 25 
ets. ; 1000 do., 30 cts.; Retail, 50 cts Muslin Bound 
For 100 copies, per copy, 50 cis.; 1000 do., 45 cts.; 
Retail, 75 cts. 

Liberal terms of exchange. Address all orders to 

Witsce M. Haywarp & Co., 
Dec 2t Publishers, Rochester, N. Y. 


THe New Pocket SyRING2, WITH 
Dimscrioxs yor its Use.—The undersigned take ples- 
sure in offering to the public, the Hydropathie Profession, 
ane especially to hasten, 8 new and supericr Insective 
INSTRUMENT, with an ILLUSTRATED wal, by R, 
T. Trax, M_D., giving complete directions for the em- 
——e of water injections. The price of Taz New 

ock&T SyEmncE is only Three Dollars and a Half, and 
may be sent by Express to any place desired. Al! orders 
coataining remittances should be prepaid, and directed 
to Fowrers anp WELLs, Clinton 1, 131 Nassau St., 
New York. 

This instrument bas been manufactured to ord<r, to 
meet the wants of oot poe mig neg and patients, 
It is more convenient and po je than any apparatus 


of the kind in use, nsene. fon. Miele its case, but little 


more space 
ble material will last a lifetime. 


S common pocket-book, while its dura- 


Extra Vaginal Tubes, 25 cents. 
The New Instrument may be sent to any place desired 


by Express. 
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PROSPECTUS OF THE 


4 


Mlustrated American Pbhrenological Journal. 


VOLUME —~ 
The Nineteenth Volume of the AMERICAN PHRE- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL will open with several 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE FEATURES, 
in addition to those which have already rendered 
it so eminently popular and useful. 
PHRENOLOGY 
will still, very properly, form a leading feature, 
and will, as heretofore, engage the pens of the 
leading Phrenologists of America, who will ex- 
plain and illustrate its philosophy, and show its 
application to all the practical interests and pur- 
suits of the Human Race. 
PHYSIOLOGY AND ANATOMY, 
in their connection with Phrenology and with the 
Laws of Life, will be thoroughly, but popularly 
treated, amply illustrated, and made interesting 
and profitable to all; our motto, “A sound mind 
in a healthy body,” being kept constantly in view. 
MAGNETISM AND PSYCHOLOGY, 

which seem to open to the world a new field of in- 
terest in the empire of mind, will be thoroughly 
discussed and developed in their various relations 


and bearings. 
NATURAL HISTORY, 


both of Man and of the lower orders of the animal 
creation, in its relation to Phrenological and 
Physiological Science, will continue to receive 
the attention its importance demands. 


AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE, 
the primitive, most healthful and independent 
employments of man, will receive much attention, 
and make the JournaL eminently valuable to the 
farmer, and indeed to all who have a fruit tree or 


a garden. 
MECHANICS. 


As at least one-half of the wealth of the world 
comes through the exercise of the faculty of Con- 
structiveness, the various mechanical arts will be 
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“Know THyse.r.” 








encouraged, new inventions explained, and illus- 
trated with spirited engravings. 
ARCHITECTURE, 

in its hygienic and economical, as well as in its 
merely artistical bearings,and with especial refer- 
ence to COUNTRY-HOUSES, will form another new 
feature in the volume of 1854. The articles under 
this head will be illustrated with a large number 
of plans and views, and will alone be well worthy 
the price of the JouRNAL. 


EDUCATION 
will occupy much attention, especially Home 
Education and Self-Culture, and just that kind of 
knowledge which the parent needs in the discharge 
of his or her duties, will be liberally imparted. 
Tue YounG, also, will find the JournaL a friend 
and foster-father, to encourage them in virtue, 
shield them from vice, and prepare them for use- 
fulness and success in life. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 

considered in its connection with the history and 
destinies of the human race, is a highly appropri 


NINSTESN, 


ate subject for our columns, and a series of popular 
articles on this topic, illustrated with engravings, 
will form a novel and interesting feature in the 
coming volume. 
GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

A summary of the Events of the Month will, 

as heretofore, be given in each number. 
NOTES AND QUERIES, 
a department in which we give brief replies to 
questions on all subjects of human interest, and 
record scraps of curious antiquarian and general 
information, and which has proved quite instruct- 
ive heretofore, will be continued. 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 

Reviews, Literary Notices, Poetry, Varieties, Edi- 
torial Chit-Chat, General Notices, etc., will help 
to make up what is acknowledged by our contem- 
poraries to be one of the BesT PoPpULAR JOURNALS 


IN THE WORLD. 
ENGRAVINGS 


will be still more numerous and beautiful than in 
the preceding volumes. 

ALL THESE ATTRACTIONS, 
in connection with the large amount of reading- 
matter which we give, and the extremely low 
price of our JouRNAL, Ought to insure us at least, 

ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
subscribers for the forthcoming volume. Shall we 
not have them ? 

OUR FRIENDS AND CO-WORKERS— 
all persons interested in Human Progress—are 
earnestly invited to aid in the circulation of the 
JouRNAL for 1854. : 
TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 

Single copy, one year, $1 
Five copies, Si 4 


Ten copies, one year, $7 
Twenty copies, ‘ 10 
Please address all letters, post-Pam, to 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 181 Nassau St., New York, 


(3 The New Volume commences in January, 1854. Sucscriptions may 
be sent in at once, Nowis the time. Sample numbers Gratie. 
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Editorial and Business Wotiees. 


Tue PHRENOLOGIOAL JouRNAL.—The agriculturist, the 
mechanic, the chemist, the teacher, the student, the profes- 
sional man, the politician, and, above all, the self-made man, 
will always find something in this Journax to guide and 
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PHRENOLOGY 


EXEMPLIFIED IN LITERATURE—NO. II. 


BY L. R., M. D. 


4, WE come now, in the last place, to consider 
some of those instances in which authors have, 
with more or less distinctness, given utterance to 
phrenological truths and principles, and often 
without being aware of it, or ever having heard, 
indeed, of the new philosophy of mind. Such 
instances, a careful study leads me to believe, 
are very numerous. We only need a little skill 
in translating the common into phrenological 
(i.e., technical) language, to detect the intuitive 
utterance of these truths in all our reading. The 
complexity of mind; the frequent, partial, un- 
balanced, or antagonistic action of the faculties ; 
the compatibility of sentiments apparently incon- 
gruous, and many similar principles, we find 
often and plainly expressed. 

Writers possessed of large Intuition, or Human 
Nature, seem to excel in this direction. Pope 
and Byron were preéminently gifted in this re- 
spect, and they spoke out their intuitions bluntly, 
and though gracefully in the main, yet with un- 
mistakable point. Shakspeare was also highly 
gifted with this power; but his preponderating 
Secretiveness and Ideality too often hold the 
cloak before the object he would show us, and 
trick off truth with some fantastic drapery, rather 
than openly expose her! 

The gist of Physiognomy—correspondence of 
the expression of face with mental qualities—is 
thus given by Bryant: 


“Features, the great soul’s apparent seat.” 
The following is from Davenant : 


“None can the moulds of their creation choose ; 
We therefore should men’s ignorance excuse; 
When born too low to reach at things sublime, 
*Tis rather their misfortune than their crime.” 


Here is asserted the fundamental truth that 
mental qualities are hereditary ; and the corol- 
lary is drawn from it, (how important, if true!) 
that the criminality of man’s deeds is modified 
when it can be shown that over-mastering pro- 
pensities were entailed by birth upon him. 

Again, Pope gives us the phrenological doc- 
trine of diversity of talents in the following: 


“ One science only will one genius fit, 
So vast is art, so narrow human wit.” 


Byron evidently saw—wuat Phrenology has 
since made clear—that apparent incompatibilities 
in character are really only antagonisms, and, as 
such, may exist together in the same mind. Thus 
he speaks of one as— 


“ Beyond all contradiction, 
The most sincere that ever dealt in fiction.” 


Truth and fiction, as here recognized, are not 
incompatibles ; for a fiction can be truthful, or it 
can be false. So, again, the same author finely 
shows the compatibility of the swaviter in modo 
with the fortiter in r2 ~Agreeableness, or Polite- 
ness, with Destructiveness—thus: 


“ He was the mildest-manner’d man 
That ever scuttled ship, or cut a throat.” 


Extremes of feeling existing in the same mind 
are thus clearly hit by Pope: 


“For ever in a passion, or a prayer !” 


The complexity of the human mind is thus 
stated by Young: 


“How poor, how rich, how abject, how august, 
How complicate, how wonderful is man!” 


But Pope’s expression of this truth is unsur- 
passed: 
“Created half to rise, and half to fall, 
Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all; 
Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurled, 
The glory, jest, and riddle of the world.” 


Byron’s descriptions of man are scarcely inferior : 


“‘Man’s a phenomenon, one knows not what, 
And wonderful beyond all wondrous measure ; 
Tis pity, though, in this swblime world, that 
Pleasure’s a sin, and sometimes sin’s a pleasure. 
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And again : 
“Admire, exult, despise, laugh, weep,—for here 


There is much matter for all feeling :—Man! 
Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear!” 
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The fountain of all this ludicrous, and yet la- 
mentable incongruity of human qualities is again 
beautifully pointed out by Congreve, in the 
hereditary transmission of qualities, and in the 
fact that propensities show themselves before 
intellect : 

“ Thought 
Precedes the will to think, and error lives 
Ere reason can be born.” 

The truth that the action of a given faculty 
becomes virtuous or vicious, according to the 
motive that excites it, and the nature of the other 
faculties with which it associates itself, thus finds 
expression in the words of Pope: 

“The fiery soul, abhorred in Cataline, 
In Decius charms, in Curtius is divine: 
The same cmbition can destroy or save, 
And make a patriot as it makes a knave.” 
Recognizing the noble uses of ambition, Mallet 
also says: 


“T courted fame but as a spur to brave 
And honest deeds ; and who despises fame 
Will soon renounce the virtues that deserve it.” 


Bailey, the author of Festus, tells us— 


“The highest hills are miles below the sky, 

And so far is the lightest heart below 

True happiness.” 
Here are recognized two important truths ; first, 
that real happiness is the gratification—that is, 
the pleasurable exercise—of the higher faculties, 
and is therefore elevating ; but, secondly, that 
these faculties are associated in us with unhappi- 
fying qualities, which pull us down from our ele- 
vation, even as the highest hills are “miles 
below the sky.’”’ And hence that memorable line 
of Pope’s is phrenologically as well as experi- 
mentally true: 

“Virtue alone is happiness below ;” 


and equally so is the kindred sentiment of Juve- 
nal: 
“Virtue alone is true nobility.” 

That fortunate blending of the higher selfish, 
moral, social, and intellectual faculties—Self- 
Esteem with Agreeableness, Benevolence, Mirth- 
fulness, and the Reflective powers—is thus admi- 
rably portrayed by Pope: 

“Formed by the converse happily to steer 

From grave to gay, from lively to severe; 

Correct with spirit, eloquent with ease, 

Intent to reason, or polite to please.” 
Indeed, this spirit will be found to run through 
all the didactic writings of this distinguished 
writer, who seems to have summed up his 
thoughts in this line: 


“‘ Wort makes the man, and want of it the fellow.” 


As if he had said, fri top-heads ani foreheads 
show their possessor to belong in truth to the 
genus Homo; but, these characters wanting, the 
case becomes doubtful! 

Chapman telis us— 


“ Your noblest natures are most credulous,.” 


And this is simply stating the truth that faiih, or 
Marvellousness, belongs to the moral, ennobling 
group of faculties, and hence is most likely to be 
well developed when the latter generally are so. 
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Shakspeare well describes the “ graces’’—fac- 
ulties in exercise, and chiefly moral—which con- 
stitute the sing, z.e., the true hero: 

“The king-becoming graces 

Are justice, verily, temperance, stablenese, 
Bounty, perseverance, mercy, lowliness, 
evotion, patience, courage, fortitude.” 

The popular pleasantry, that “love is blind,”’ is 
but a recognition of the phrenological and physio- 
logical truth, that activity of the organs in the 
back and base of the brain calls off both the blood 
and the consciousness from the upper and anterior 
organs, and thus really leaves the subject of this 
activity blind to the folly of his own conduct. 
And in the same strain is a pretty fable of La 
Fontaine, imitated by Bryant, in which Love and 
Folly, having quarrelled in their play, and the 
latter having made the former blind by a blow 
ont he eyes, the court of Rhadamanthus decreed 
thereupon in this wise: 

“Since Love is blind from Folly’s blow, 
Let Folly be the guide of Love 
Where'er the boy may choose to go.” 

The superiority of the social qualities, even in 
their imperfect exercise, to the more turbulent 
propensities, is finely shown by Shakspeare when 
he makes Slender, in the “ Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor,’’ say : 

“T ll rather be wunannerly than troublesome.” 


And his assertion of the truth that the faculty 
of Tune is allied to Ideality, and through this to 
the social and moral virtues, just as the activity 
of the organ of tune necessarily awakens that of 
the higher faculties in its neighborhood, has even 
become proverbial : 


“The man that hath no music in himself, 
And is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils. 
* * * * z * 
Let no such man be trusted.” 


The connection between forehead and intelli- 
gence is recognized in Caliban’s remonstrance to 
Trinculo, in the Tempest : 

“ We shall lose our time, 


And all be turned to barnacles, or to apes, 
With foreheads villanous low.” 


And the connection between sensibility and in- 
tellect is beautifully shown in these lines of 
Moore: 


“Playful blushes, that seemed naught 
But luminous escapes of thought.” 


The compatibility of Mirthfulness and Humor 
with morality and good sense, is well stated in 
the familiar couplet: 


“A little nonsense, now and then, 
Is relished by the best of men.” 
Byron somewhere says— 


“JT loathe that low vice, curiosity.” 


This reminds us that the prying eye of an active 
Individuality must see many things in human 
acts and necessities, which, by the dictates of the 
sentiment of Agreeableness, (politeness, charity, 
smypathy,) are clearly forbidden. Thus curiosity, 
by violating a higher sentiment, becomes for the 
time a real vice; and it is, contrasted with the 
craniological position of Agreeableness, a low 
vice—situated in the second or third range of 
organs below the latter, and nearly on a level 
with the Jowest propensities of our nature, in 
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whose service it is well known to be too often en- , 


listed. Respecting impudence, a kindred vice, 
Roscommon writes : 


“Tmmodest words admit of no defence, 
For want of decency is want of sense.” 


Dr. Franklin, criticising this sentiment, argues 
with much plausibility that “want of sense” is in 
itself a positive and excellent “defence” for a 
want of decency; and he corrects the couplet 
thus: 
“Tmmodest words admit but this defence, 
That want of decency is want of sense.“ 


Thus, where Roscommon exercised mainly the 
low propensity of the satirist, and so pronounced 
an uncharitable judgment on his fellows, Dr. 
Franklin, from the higher and clearer atmosphere 
of a genial philosophy, discerns at once the reason 
of an occasional want of decency in the close 
relation of the social and intellectual natures, 
both of which can be partially developed, and 
sees in the reason for the fact an abundant apolo- 
gy for it. Both writers seem to have had a vague 
conception of the phrenological principle; and 
each revealed his own phrenology in his state- 
ment of that principle. The one condemned and 
castigated ; the other, with a loving but clear 
discernment, so dropped the mantle of charity on 
the offender, as almost to cover the offence. 
Thus it is that Human Charity—situated as it is 
between the regions of Goodness and Reason— 
rebukes only by inference. It leads the trans- 
gressor to see his fault in its true light, by first 
perceiving the effort required to explain and par- 
don it. 

I shall close this article with a brief allusion 
to a new view in which our subject may be 
made to present itself. Phrenology helps those 
who accurately understand it, and who clearly 
master its general principles and their relations, 
to express great truths relating to Man and So- 
ciety with an unexpected clearness, pertinence, 
and force. Of this important truth I have room 
for but one or two illustrations. They are drawn 
from Theodore Parker’s sermon on the life and 
character of Webster. That writer says: 


“Tt takes greatness to see greatness, and know 
it at the first—greatness of the highest order.” 


How beautifully clear is the expression of this 
truth!—as if he had said, mathematically, The 
pint mug cannot measure Mount Etna, because it 
cannot contain it! But the utterance of phreno- 
logical revelations is more clearly seen in the 
following remarkable passage : 


“A great man may do one of two things in 
influencing men: either he may extend himself 
at right angles with the axis of the human 
march, [the broad, comprehensive head,] laterai- 
ize himself, spreading widely, and have a great 
power in his own age, putting his opinions into 
men’s heads, aud his will into their actions, and 
yet may never reach far onward into the future. 
Such a man differs from mankind in 
quantity, not guaiity. Or, a great man may ex- 
tend himself forward, in the line of the human 
march, (the deep, fore-reaching, and, in its own 
age, unpractical head,) himself a prolengation of 
the axis of mankind, not reaching far sideways 
in his own time, but reaching forward immense- 
dy, his influence widening as it goes. . . . He 
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will differ in quality, as well as quantity, and 
have much where the crowd have nothing at all.” 
This theme of Phrenology in Literature is an 
inviting one, and not yet exhausted. At some 
future time it may again engage our thoughis. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE ORGANS. 


PHILOPROGENITIVENESS. 
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“ Anp the king was much moved, and went up to the cham - 
ber over the gate and wept; and as ho went, thus he said, 
O my son Absalom! my son, my son Absalom! would God 
I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my son!”— 
2 Samuel, xviii. 33. 

No uninspired writer ever penned a more sub- 
lime expression of parental grief. The father wept 
for the son, because he felt that son to be lost to 
him for ever. But how different was his grief 
when God smote the son of Bathsheba, which she 
bare to him, so that the child died: 

“While the child was yet alive, I fastedand wept; for I 
said, Who can tell whether God will be gracious to me, that 
the child may live? But now he is dead, wherefore should 
I fast? Can I bring him back again? I shall go to him, but 
he shall not return to me.”—2 Samuel, vii. 22-23. 

The love of youngis a primitive faculty of the 
mind, implanted by the Creator for a specific and 
obvious purpose. It stands among the mental 
powers by and of itself. No deficiencies or pro- 
ficiencies can atone for its absence, and no com- 
bination, however perfect, can perform its office. 
It cares for, cherishes, nourishes, supports, and 
protects the young, who, more than all others, 
stand in need of protection and nourishment. It 
finds an infinite pleasure in their society, delights 
in their very presence, and knows no sacrifice too 
great to be made for their comfort and enjoy- 
ment. It is a blind instinct, needing, as much 
as any other, the controlling and sacrificing in- 
fluences of reason and conscience. Combined 
with benevolence, it ministers to the wants of the 
infirm, the weak, and even the aged and helpless, 
instinctively recognizing in the latter that second 
childhood which is more touching in that it co- 
exists with decay, and precedes that birth of 
death to which this present is, as it were, an em- 
bryonic existence. We watch with parental love 
the uprising and maturing of youth ; we encircle 
with arms of friendship the form of manhood’s 
maturity ; we observe with anxiety and increas- 
ing alarm the insidious steps of disease and 
decay, and weep as the father weeps for the son, 
when death has crowned weakness with dissolu- 
tion, and placed in the palsied hand of age the 


awful sceptre of mortality. The parent becomes 


the child of his own son when age has led his 
mind back through the weak imbecility of child- 
hood, and he is borne by the sharp throes of death 
into sonship with immortality. 

This is indeed a lovely faculty, and to it 
woman owes full one half of her magnetic attrac- 
tions. It encircles her name with the hallowed 
recollections of childhood and youth, and starts 
into being that instinctive awe of the sex which, 
in later life, becomes developed into the most 
ardent love. Bnt when abused, woman remains 
no longer an object of admiration, but demands 
our pity, since she is weak in that point wherein 
lies her greatest strength—she is weak from a 
very excess of strength. The child, who should 

find in her affection, conjoined with judicious 
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firmness and a moderate command, is pampered 
and spoiled by an excess of affection. She gives 
him his own way in all things, and sooner than 


be teased by his importunities or pained by his 


cries, she takes out her false teeth and gives 
them up for playthings for the “dear little dar- 
ling,’ and hangs his father’s watch about his 
neck to still said darling’s cries by its continued 
ticking. But when the teeth have strayed from 
their golden jaws, and the silence of the watch 
gives signs of inward woe “ that all is lost,” and 
Bob, tired of his trinket, has cast it into the 
grate, the fond mother covers said Bobby with 
kisses, mumbles inarticulate words over the loss 
of her teeth, “ grins horribly a ghastly smile,’’ 
and wonders how “father coudd give that boy 
his watch to play with, when he knew he’d break 
it before he got done with it!” 

The history of the discovery of this organ is 
not without interest. Gall had remarked that in 
the human race the upper part of the occiput was 
more developed in females than in males, and 
therefore inferred that the corresponding portion 
of the brain beneath was the seat of some feeling 
stronger in them than in the latter. But he was 
for many years unable to solve the problem. He 
had remarked that the same was true also of the 
crania of monkeys, and “at last, in one of those 
favorable moments when a lucky thought does 
more to elicit truth than years of labor and re- 
flection, it suddenly occurred to him, in the midst 
of a lecture, that one of the most remarkable 
characteristics of the monkey is an extreme ardor 
of aifection for their young. The thought flashed 
across his mind that this might be the feeling or 
quality of which he was in search.” And he was 
right; this lucky thought was corroborated by 
future observations, and now the existence and 
location of no organ or faculty is so well estab- 
lished as that of philoprogenitiveness. 

This organ is not unfrequently the seat of cer- 
ebral disease, and produces effects legitimate to 
its known office. Says Dr. Andrew Combe, in 
his work on Mental Derangement: “I attended 
some time ago the mother of a family, in a state 
of delirium, characterized by intense anxiety and 
alarm about the supposed murder of her children, 
and who, on being asked, after her recovery, 
what were her sensations during the paroxysm, 
applied her hand to the region of the organ of 
Philoprogenitiveness, and said that she was con- 
scious of nothing except severe pain in that part 
of the head. She was unacquainted with Phre- 
nology, and never had heard the subject men- 
tioned by me, so that her statements were per- 
fectly unbiased.” 

In the hospital to which the writer was attached 
as assistant physician, was a ward for the safe- 
keeping of those incurably insane. Among these 
was awoman in whom the organs of Self-Hsteem, 
Approbativeness, Firmness, and Philoprogeni- 
tiveness, were very greatly developed, the first 
three rather more than the last. She imagined 
herself Queen of England, called herself ‘“ Vic- 
toria, by the grace of God, &c.,” was exceedingly 
reserved and dignified, took her meals in her 
own room, resented every attempt at friendly in- 
tercourse, and was, as far as possible, a veritable 
queen. She was ever complaining that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had defrauded her of her 
parliamentary grants, and that one of her maids 
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of honor had stolen from her her three children. 
Her grief for the supposed loss of her children 
was profound, and would have been, I have no 
question, extremely noisy and passionate, had 
she considered such a course compatible with 
the dignity of her civil position. She was so 
fine an exampie of the truth of organology that 
she was frequently adduced as such, and the irre- 
sistible couclusious drawn therefrom were seldom 
if ever gainsaid or denied. 

In the “Third Part of King Henry VI.,” 
(Act II., se. 5,) Shakspeare has given us the 
very language of this propensity when greatly 
wounded. The time is laid during the civil wars 
of ‘The Roses’? of England, and the scene a 
battle-field : 

“ Enter a father who has killed his son, with the body in 
his arms, 
Father—Thou that so stoutly hast resisted me, 
Give me thy gold, if thou hast any gold ; 
For I have bought it with an hundred blows. 
But let me see! Is this our foeman’s face ? 
Ah! no, no, no, it is mine only son! 
Ah, boy, if any life be left in thee, 
Throw up thine eyes; see, sec what showers arise, 
Blown by the windy tempest of my heart, 
Upon thy wounds, that kill mine eye and heart! 
Oh, pity, God, this miserable age! 
Ah, boy, thy father gave thee life too soon, 
And hath bereft thee of thy life tco late! 


How will my wife, for slaughter of her son, 
Shed seas of tears, and ne'er be satisfied! 


These arms of mine shall be thy winding-sheet; 
My heart, sweet boy, shall be thy sepulchre: 
For from mine heart thine image ne’er shall go. 
My sighing breast shall be thy fanera!-bell ; 
And so obsequious will thy father be, 

Sad for the loss of thee, having no more, 

As Priam was for all his valiant sons |” 
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HERR DRIESBACH, THE LION 
KING. 


HIS PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 





WITH A PORTRAIT. 

Herr Darespace having traversed the whole 
civilized world, exhibited his prowess and skill 
before “ noble lords” and “ crowned heads,’’ and 
earned a reputation as a subduer of wild beasis 
coextensive with civilization, our readers will of 
course be interested to know his organism of 


. head and body ; and the more so, since they are 


so unlike what is usually found, as to be almost 
beyond comparison with them. Yet these very 
points of difference correspond perfectly with his 
mental characteristics. 

His physiology is most remarkable. He is 
very heavy, weighing over two hundred, yet not 
fat, but all solid flesh; his muscles like those of 
the lion; his stomach and all his vital organs 
abundantly adequate to sustain any draft made on 
them; all his physical functions powerful and 
well balanced : we might expect something extra 
in manifestation ; not fine-grained or delicate— 
for if so, he could neither relish nor succeed in 
his occupation; but his broad shoulders, mon- 
strous chest, plethoric abdomen, square Dutch 
puild—and his ancestry is German—iron muscle, 
and brawny hand, prove both that he inherited 
the very strongest animal nature from his pa- 
rents, and that he has cultivated it by exercise 
and by contact with those huge and ferocious 
beasts of prey, and especially those lion kings 
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whose king he is. His massive physiology enkin- 
dles our admiration, and extorts that respect, 
almost reverence, to which animal strength and 
superiority are justly entitled. Giant animal 
power extorts honor even from man as well as 
beast. Nor can the personal appearance of weak 
men ever impress others with awe. Hercules was 
worshipped by the ancients, and immortalized 
by the race, by virtue simply of his giant 
strength. A like regard the race instinctively 
feels for all its giants, of whom Driesbach is 
one. And it is this very force by which he con- 
trols beasts. A weak man they would not 
heed for one moment. With him they dare not 
trifle, for their instinct warns them that it is 
dangerous. As two animals or men, at a hostile 
meeting, measure each other’s force about as cor- 
rectly by intuition as by a trial-fight, so these 
forest monsters recognize even his animal power, 
which, conjoined with his mentality, gives him 
the victory. And as the demeanor of men to- 
wards each other shows in what estimation they 
hold each other, so these old lions, of which he 
has several of the very finest in the world, out of 
their native forests, show to him both submission 
and affection, Their manners towards him are 
the natural language of obedience, though not of 
humility. We saw him lead a Brazilian tiger— 
large, long, fully developed—by a chain fastened 
to a collar around his neck, into a private room 
in which we were: we put our own hands upon 
his back, felt of his head as of a kitten, and felt 
unconcerned, because we saw in the beast both 
perfect subjugation and docility, along with ar- 
dent affection. He manifested as much affection 








as a spaniel dog, was as obedient, and fawned 
around him, snugging up to him, and rub- 
bing especially the back of his head upon him, 
or the adhesive organ, just as affectionate cats 
and kittens do. 

We accompanied him up into a small space 


behind the cage of one of his monster lions, who, 


the instant he saw his master, expressed, by his 
natural language, “ Your servant, Sir ;”’ “ Glad 
to see you;” “Any commands this morning ?”” 
Not that the noble lion appeared cowed down or 
humbled: but much as one of England’s “noble 
lords” would do, on meeting the Prime Minister: 
“Though I’m a lord, yet you are my superior.” 
When his master directed him to go to this side 
of the cage, or to do that, he obeyed; and when 
Driesbach showed play, throwing himself upon 
his haunches, he rolled his huge back up against 
the irons, and threw his head up and over to- 
wards his friend, showing the natural language 
of Adhesiveness perfectly and strongly. And 
what especially delighted us was, that the bond- 
principle between them was affection, not fear ; 
that the master ruled, and lion served, BY LOVE. 
Every animal appeared glad to see, and pleased 
toobey him. We ourselves patted the noble lion, 
“felt his head,” examined his phrenology, took 
hold of his ponderous gigomatic arches, and ob- 
served how very flat on top, yet how monstrously 
broad at Destructiveness, this ‘king of beasts.” 
We also saw him manage and train the ocelot, 
or South American leopard, resembling the wild- 
cat, but longer, and marked like a leopard. 

We have rarely been as much gratified as with 
his mode of managing avimals. He governed 
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completely, but wholly, dy dove ; thus reimpress- 
ing the lesson our science long ago taught us, 
and we have been long trying to teach to others, 
that ALL rule—of man over wild beast and domes- 
tic animal, of adult over child, and ruler over 
people—should be conjoined with, and effected 
by, Love. By this, and by this alone, can author- 
ity and obedience be rendered complete. 

Driesbach’s HEAD is as remarkable as his body, 
and corresponds with it perfectly, So powerful 
a physical organism must, of course, be accom- 
panied by a basilar lobe and animal organs cor- 
respondingly powerful. And so itis. His head 
is very large, almost twenty-four inches ; within 
half an inch of the size of Webster’s, but almost 
round, rather conical, but broad in the extreme. 
Combativeness, Destructiveness, and Alimentive- 
ness are by far his largest organs ; and we do not 
remember ever to have seen them larger in 
civilized life. The two former give him that 
personal prowess and self-possessed courage, as 
well as resistless energy, which enable him both 
to dare and do his feats of valor. Unless they 
were in proportion to his physical strength, the 
latter would be inert; while, by this equality of 
both, the former marshals the whole of the latter 
into active service. If ever, hereafter, any of 
his ferocious beasts should break loose, or com- 
mit ravages, mark this prophecy, that Herr Dries- 
bach will manifest as much self-possession, along 
with as much fearless daring, as any live man 
ever yet displayed. 

Alimentiveness requires to be large, as it is in 
him, in order that he may feed generously, so as 
to sustain all this power. Yet it is, perhaps, too 
large. 

Of Acquisitiveness he has very little, and 
make what he may, he will never be rich—proba- 
bly never lay up any thing of account. 

Benevolence is large, and he is also too gene- 
rous. Yet by marrying an economical wife, and 
giving her the purse, he might save something. 

Amativeness, as always in such organisms, is 
very large; rarely ever as large. Once concen- 
trated on a wife, his love would be devoted, and 
her influence over him unbounded. 

Secretiveness is well developed, which enables 
him to watch his treacherous subjects, that they 
steal no undue advantage over him. 

Caution is large. He is not careless, yet bold- 
ness greatly predominates. Hence he will com- 
mit no mistakes, and never be really rash, 
though often seemingly so. 

Will is most extraordinary ; as is also Firm- 
ness. They always go with this temperament. 
We never find them larger; in not one of hun- 
dreds of thousands as large. This also is indis- 
pensable to obtaining and maintaining his iron 
sway over his lions. He is kingly by nature, and 
so commands as to enforce obedience. 

Hope, too, is unbounded, but Conscientious- 
ness less, rather receding ; while Veneration is 
large, and he owns to a strong religious senti- 
ment. 

Constructiveness is large. We could not ex- 
pect Ideality with this organism. Refinement 
and power do not work well together. 

That men often resemble animals in their gen- 
eral physiognomy, we have before proclaimed. 
Of this, Driesbach is a striking example. At 
first sight he struck us as resembling the very 
lions with whom he associates and over whom 
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he reigns. His shaggy, heavy locks, broad and 
square build, and general physiognomical aspect 
betoken this resemblance. Webster was aptly 
called the “Lion of the North; and though 
Driesbach has a different order of tempera- 
ment, yet he too is lion-like in looks as in charac- 
ter. Hence, doubtless, that affinity by which he 
is enabled to gain and retain the lions’ affection. 

His intellect is perceptive mainly. Such pro- 
digious Individuality, Form, Size, and Locality, 
we rarely ever find. He therefore learns from 
sight, not books, and probably knows more about 
the natural characteristics of lions, tigers, leo- 
pards, etc., than many a writer on natural history. 
His great perceptives also help him watch any 
motion of every animal when in their cages. 
Memory of facts is also very large, and Language 
full. To take down from his lips a phonographic 
report of such facts, stories, and information as 
he is capable of narrating—write he never will— 
would doubtless contribute much to our fund of 
the natural history of ferocious animals. 

He holds two daily exhibitions at his mena- 
gerie, in Broadway, No. 337, which, with the 
beasts themselves, will give you the worth of 
your money better than most amusements, for it 
combines useful information in natural history 
with agreeable recreation. 

The following incidents, copied from the Vew 
York Atlas, from which we also obtained the 
likeness, show how far his head and character 
correspond. We wrote the foregoing before we 
saw the following : 


Herr Driessace was born in Schoharie, N. Y., 
of German parents, and has made the nature 
and instincts of ferocious animals the study of 
his life. He never employs cruelty or torture in 
their subjugation, but by kindness alone gains 
their affection, which constitutes his only pro- 
fection when in the cages of even the lion and 
tiger. 

He left his native place about the year 1830, a 
young and inexperienced boy, without wealth or 
friends to back him, and coming to New York, 
found employment in the menagerie of James 
Raymond, Esq., when his extraordinary tact for 
managing the most untamable beasts in the col- 
lection at once brought kim into notice, and he 
was very shortly selected as the one to whom all 
unusually ferocious animals were to be confided. 
soon afterwards he made his appearance in pub- 
lic as a lion-tamer, and for many years past has 
enjoyed an unusual celebrity for the feats he has 
accomplished in this department. He is now in 
the prime of life, and his hereulean muscular 
powers and piercing eye seem to mark him as a 
man calculated to awe the tiger, and teach the 
lion submission. 

He has not obtained his supremacy over the 
brute creation, however, without some fearful 
struggles, and he bears upon his person the 
marks of many a severe struggle. In 1842, when 
performing with his trained animais at the Bow- 
ery Theatre, in a piece entitled “ The Lion of the 
Desert,” a leopard and tiger became engaged in 
a terrific fight, and upon Driesbach interfering, 
the fury of both the combatants was turned upon 
him. In the malée the tiger buried his teeth and 
claws in Driesbach’s head and face, tearing his 
scalp almost completely off, and lacerating his 


face in a shocking manner; yet, notwithstanding | 
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these fearful injuries, he came. off finally con- 
queror. 

At the time when the elephant Columbus killed 
his keeper in the menagerie in Philadelphia, and 
afterwards roamed through the building, throw- 
ing down cages and killing their occupants, that 
vicious beast was subdued principally through 
the exertions of Herr Driesbach, who, not con- 
tent with placing him in shackles, led him into 
the ring, and, after making him lie down, stood 
upon his skull, and addressed the astonished 
spectators in the following words: ‘“‘ Gentlemen, 
unaccustomed as I am to public speaking, allow 
me to say to you that this is the proudest day of 
my life. Napoleon and other warriors have left 
monuments of skulls, but I have the skull of a 
conquered elephant for my monument. This is 
my first and last appearance as a public speaker.” 
In 1846, two enormous wolves escaped from their 
cages in the menagerie building at Zanesville, 
and nearly killed three men who endeavored to 
secure them. Herr Driesbach, hearing their 
cries, rushed to their aid, and picking up a chair, 
dashed it to pieces to obtain a round for a club, 
with which he disabled one, and knocked the 
other dead. Innumerable instances of this de- 
scription have occurred, and whoever writes the 
biography of this great lion-tamer will find no 
lack of incident for his work. 

Nearly every one who has heard of Herr Dries- 
bach has also heard of his “Pet Tiger.” This 
beautiful animal was brought from South Ame- 
rica by a naval officer, by whom it was presented 
to its present owner. It has received the benefit 
of a thorough education, and accompanies its 
master in all his travels, occupying the same 
state-room on steamboats, the same carriage on 
land, and the same room in hotels. In Boston, a 
few winters since, the thousands who visit “ the 
Neck,” for the purpose of seeing the sleighing- 
parties pass, were not a little surprised one day 
to see Herr Driesbach behind a pair of spanking 
bays, with his pet tiger on the seat beside him, 
apparently enjoying the excitement of that novel 
mode of conveyance in the highest degree. 

Herr Driesbach’s performances with his trained 
lions, tigers, and leopards are of the most thrill- 


_ing description, and incomparably superior to 


any thing else of the kind we have ever wit- 
nessed. They have been received with rapturous 
applause in the principal cities of Great Britain, 
France, Germany, and Russia, as well as through 
the length and breadth of America. The travel- 
ling menagerie of Herr Driesbach is widely cele- 
brated for its extent and completeness, and the 
collection he has now opened in Broadway is 
probably the best ever seen in this city, and in- 
cludes a living rhinoceros, the only one in Ame- 
rica. His own performances will form the great 
feature of the exhibition, and they alone are 
enough to insure overflowing houses. 
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From the lowest condition in which vitality is 
manifested to the highest, from the humblest moss 
clinging to the surface of a naked rock, upward 
through all the gradations of vegetable and ani- 
mal life, to man at the summit of the scale, every 
living being requires a copious and constant sup- 
ply of water to maintain the vital functions,— 
Alcohol and the Constitution of Man, 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 
ITS VALUE. 


BY NELSON SIZER. 


NUMBER ONE. 

Frew persons in this “ practical age’ will de- 
vote much attention to any thing which does not 
bear on its very front a promise of immediate 
profit. This, is in a great majority of cases, and 
with the bulk of mankind, the right principle. 
In an age of steam and telegraphs, every move 
must fed, or the waster of time and effort gets 
behind his compeers. That our age is inclined 
to be too material, and to measure all profit by 
the standard of dollars, is, also, doubtless true. 
It was the remark of a quaint and talented lec- 
turer of the present day, that, ‘“ when a subject is 
presented for the consideration of the American 
mind, the first question on its reception or rejec- 
tion is, ‘Can I eat it? can I sell it?’?” If one 
can inform the world how to reclaim worn-out 
lands, the people send ships to the Peruvian 
islands for an article of manure, and the Secre- 
tary of State condescends to put forth a manifesto 
as a guide to the enterprise. If an inventor tells 
us how to save a ton of coal by means of a better 
steam-engine or a new furnace for heating rooms, 
he is almost canonized as a great public benefac- 
tor. This is all right in its place ; but while we 
honor and reward the man who makes physical 
improvements, and adds to the sum of human 
comforts, we ought not to neglect those dis- 
coveries in science which have to do with man’s 
higher nature—the immortal mind. As the body 
is but the outer dwelling and servant of the 
mind, whatever proposes to teach its laws, means 
of expansion, education, right direction and con- 
sequent happiness, should really rank as much 
higher than that which relates to the purse and 
to the body, merely, as the man himself should 
be valued above his coat or his house. 

Among the natural sciences, Physiology should 
take an exalted rank, forit teaches the laws of 
health, and the relations of the body to the outer 
world, and, aided by Phrenology, the relation of 
the body to the health and vigor of the mind. 
Phrenology, however, is the master science of all 
sciences, for it has to do with the controlling 
power, the crowning excellence of man himself. 

No one will deny that happiness and misery 
arise, principally, from the right or wrong exer- 
cise of the mind. The animal or the idiot may 
enjoy bodily health and purely physical pleasure, 
but who does not believe that the person with a 
capacious and cultivated mind enjoys ten thou- 
sand-fold more? 

We do not claim this rank for the science of 
Phrenology because of our devotion to it, nor 
from that professional pride that may induce a 
physician, a lawyer, an artist, or an artisan, to 
prize his vocation; but we chose this pursuit 
because we regarded it as the prince of sciences, 
Besides, we adopted it when it was disbelieved 
by most, and derided and persecuted by many. 
It was neither lucrative nor honorable, nor could 
it be pursued in peace. The world hooted at its 
advocates, and regarded them as mountebanks and 
impostors ; and the writer was threatened expul- 
sion from his church for his belief and advocacy 
of it, and only escaped by interposing a course of 
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lectures for the information of his accusers before 
the appointed day of trial came. The trial was 
indefinitely postponed, and after four years’ con- 
stant lecturing on the science, he was, on selecting 
a new residence, cordially commended to Chris- 
tian fellowship elsewhere. This was the spirit in 
New England fifteen years ago. 

He who selects a trade or profession of world- 
wide respectability, and likes it after a trial, may 
well entertain professional pride ; but those who 
took Phrenology as a profession fifteen or twenty 
years ago, had only the consolation for the mind 
that it was a noble truth, and for the body, that 
the day of hanging supposed witches was gone 
by. They had no prospect of respectability, 
honor, or reward, but that which, to the true 
mind honestly devoted to truth, appears in the 
distant future as the ultimate of all honest effort 
in the cause of truth. They had as beacons the 
history of Galileo, Columbus and Harvey. Their 
chains and the public clamor still sounded in 
their ears, but the majestic, final triumph of 
truth, illustrated by the same history, beckoned 
them forward to do and dare, to suffer poverty, 
the contumely of learned bigots, the senseless grin 
of ignorance, and‘the persecution of all. The 
battle is won sooner than we expected. Not that 
all the colors are struck—not that all respect its 
truth, or own its sway—but it is no longer dis- 
graceful to pursue it, nor does the haggard 
ghost of poverty haunt its practitioners, or the 
alms-house close the vista of their perspective. 

Phrenologists are more fortunate than most 
benefactors. They have lived to see their dis- 
coveries honored; to see their nomenclature of 
the mental faculties adopted into literature, and 
employed in some of the very best and ablest pul- 
pits in the world—to see it looked to as a guide 
in education, as a basis for choosing clerks, ap- 
prentices, business partners, and the selection of 
life-companions. They have lived to see the 
mother, the greatest of all educators, bend Joy- 
ingly yet anxiously over her sleeping babe to 
read the indications of the future man, and -find- 
ing there traits to be nurtured or to be sup- 
pressed, and resolving to follow the dictates of 
science, at whatever cost of convenience or of 
pleasure, rise to her life-task with a steady eye 
and a strong heart, fully impressed with the 
truth of the immortal words of Dr. Gau: “ Phre- 
nology is irue, though at enmity with the phi- 
losophy of ages,”’ 

Think not, gentle reader, that this capacious 
yestibule is too large for the reception-room into 
which we now invite you for the redemption of 
the title of our subject, nor that it is erected by 
egotism. What we shall have to say of the 
Value of Practical Phrenology” will be from 
the records of experienge ; and we shall do it 
with frankness, claiming all the credit for the 
noble science, which is open for all, and nothing 
more for ourselves than the public have a right 
to demand from that experienge, viz,, the cor- 
rect interpretation of a science based in immu- 
table truth, to which we have so long heen 
devoted. 

Some three years ago, a manufacturer of jewel- 
ry, in New-York, was robbed of a considerable 
amount of goods by an errand-boy employed in 
his office, The boy’s duties were handling and 
packing goods, when not on the streets, and the 
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only security the master had was the integrity 
of the boy ; for no common scrutiny, or oversight, 
could prevent theft, if the boy had the disposi- 
tion. The employer trusted him and was de- 
ceived. He then cast about him for another, but 
dared not depend on any knowledge he possessed 
of human character, to make the selection. He 
knew the claims of Phrenology, and resolved to 
invoke its aid, while, at the same time, he would 
retain and exercise all his own sagacity with 
reference to the selection. He accordingly ad- 
verlised in the morning papers for a boy of a 
certain age to serve in the capacity required, and 
directed that application should be made at such 
an hour at his store. In the meantime he called 
at our office and engaged the writer to visit the 
store an hour later than the one appointed for 
applicants, and stated to us what he wanted; a 
capable boy, but, at all events, an honest one—a 
boy that could resist the necessary temptations 
of the position. 

At the hour appointed, he had seventeen boys 
on the spot, each eager for the post, nothing 
doubting his own qualifications. Five of the 
least promising of the party were interrogated, 
asked to write their name and address, and, 
being told that the one who should be selected 
would be .s‘ormed by note the next day, were 
dismissed. The balance of the hour was devoted 
to the same process with the twelve remaining, 
and when I arrived, as if by aecident, he had 
them all before him, like a “second class to 
read.’’ He and his partners had exhausted their 
skill in sifting them, but fearing that among that 
twelve a Judas, too, might lurk, yet having, all 
things considered, formed a preference for four, 
were waiting for the test of Phrenology to seal 
their choice. 

Reader, would you like to have a rich firm in- 
trust goods of untold value to a stranger’s hands, 
and that stranger selected by you? Would you 
feel quite easy to decide the fate of twelve 
anxious, bright-eyed boys, perhaps needy widows’ 
sons? It was a trying place ; but remember, only 
one could have it, and why not give it to him 
who could fill it best—~best for himself and best for 
his employer? If we were to allot it to one who 
was merely honest, and not capable, he could not 
long hold it, or if he did, would never rise—be- 
sides, it would be doing the employer injustice, 
If one were honest enough for ordinary pursuits, 
in which temptation to wrong were less than in 
this, though highly endowed with taste and talent 
for the place, we would have done the boy a 
wrong to give him an ordeal through which he 
could not pass and retain his morality unsullied. 
We had our thoughts and our sympathies, but 
we leaned on the old staff that had steadied our 
steps through many such a trying way. 

In passing through the “ class,’’ we came to one 
boy—one of the favorites of the firm--who had a 
strong, enduring temperament, a broad chest 
and a robust frame, but who was hardly sprightly 
enough, nov had he the taste requisite for the 
jeweiry business. We told him he ought not to 
come if they selected him, for he could do better 
for himself in another business in which he could 
become a head~vorkman, and be much more happy 
than in this—that he had first-rate mechanical 
talent, but he never would be contented with any 
thing smaller than a steam-engine; and we ad- 
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vised him, by all means, to seek a position in a 
machine-shop, as he had just the talent, energy, 
and bodily vigor, necessary to eminence in that 
pursuit. But his cup of hope was dashed to the 
ground, and the poor boy’s tears followed it. We 
felt badly, too, just as you would have done, but 
we came there to tell the truth for the benefit of 
both parties, and leave the event with the boy’s 
good angel. But that good angel was at hand— 
much nearer than our eye of faith had discovered. 
The head man of the firm, with moist eyes, ap- 
proached the boy, and, as he kindly patted him 
on the head, bade him cheer up, and call on him 
the next Saturday at the same hour, and in the 
meantime he would try what he could do for him. 
He promised to eall, as requested, and, smiling 
thankfulness through his tears, departed, to tell 
his widowed mother that he had not obtained this 
place, but felt sure of another and a better one. 
From the eleven which remained, we selected 
two, and after they were all dismissed, each hop- 
ing to be the favored one, and expecting a note 
to that effect the next day—we disclosed our 
Opinion. One would be the smartest as a boy, 
and for three years do them the most service; 
but, if they had the interest of the boy, as well 
as their own, at heart, and were willing to train 
up a boy in their business to become a man, and 
a partner, and perhaps a son-in-law, this was not 
the one. If they wanted him as a delver for three 
years, to be then turned off, for cheaper help, to 
shift for himself and begin anew, this was just the 
boy. The other, we said, was steady, high- 
minded, honest, and would ripen into capability 
and make just such a man as a good man would 
be willing to see succeed to his business, his do- 
mestic cirele and his inheritance: he would not 


| be so serviceable a boy, but was of the right ma- 


terial to ripen into a, MAN. 

This boy was the chosen one, and still fills his 
place, and gives promise to become all we pre- 
dicted ; and his employers think there is “ value 
in practical Phrenology.” 

But to return to the widow’s son who left with 
the light of hope illuminating a tear. Jast as 
you thought he wowld do, he returned at the 
time promised, and was told that they had ob- 
tained a situation for him, by relating all the 
facts as I have iold them to you, in one of the 
best machine-shops in New-York, ever the heads 
of more than fiity standing applications. The 
machinists wanted first-rate apprentices, and were 
willing to test “the valne of practical Phre- 
nology.”’ 

The boy took his position at onee, and occupies 
it still, with the very brightest promise for the 
fulfilment of our prediction when he felt that we 
had crushed his hopes ; and both he and his mas- 
ter, and his poor mother likewise, appreciate, 
with thankfulness, “THE VALUE OF PRacTICAL 
Purenowoacy.” [Branch Phrenological Cabinet, 
231 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


—_ 








Names,—The name of the Queen of Portugal, 
just deceased, was ‘ Maria da Gloria-Jeanne Char- 
lotte-Leopoldine-Isadore da Cruz-Francois-Xa- 
viere da Paula-Michaela-Gabriela-Rafaela-Louis- 
Gonzago.” 


A Mr. Wockhagenikewergbitningenstiquiboinnes 
fell, a few days since, and broke his name into 
three pieces. 
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Abhystology. 


ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 
OF THE SENSES.—NO. IV. 





BY A. P. DUTCHER, M.D. 


THE NATURE OF SOUND. 


As the eye was formed in accordance with the 
laws of light, so the ear has been ingeniously 
adapted to sound. The sensation which we call 
sound is usually produced by undulations of the 
air, which, striking upon the apparatus of the ear, 
give rise to that peculiar sense. These undula- 
tions are caused by vibrations of the body which 
is heard. Thus, when a bell is struck, its vibra- 
tions may be distinctly seen, and sound is given 
forth as long as these vibrations continue. Hach 
vibration produces a separate undulation of the 
air against which it strikes, and consequently a 
separate sound; but one continuous noise is per- 
ceived by the ear, in consequence of the vibrations 
succeeding each other so rapidly that the mind is 
unable to appreciate the difference between them, 
The vibrations of the strings of a harp, piano, or 
violin, produce the same effect, the difference in 
the sounds of the different strings being occasion- 
ed by the difference in size, length, and tension, 
aud consequently, the magnitude of their vibra- 
tions, Thatsound is the result of these vibrations 
is very easily proved, by arresting the vibrations 
by laying the hand upon the string or bell, when 
we arrest the sound at the same time. 

The atmosphere, however, is not the only means 
by which sound can be conveyed. Any material 
in which vibration can be produced will answer 
to a certain extent. Thus liquids may be thrown 
into undulations, and will convey sounds, and, in 
fact, with an increased effect over air. This is 
readily proved by putting the head beneath the 
water and striking two stones together: a shock 
is produced which is very loud and disagreeable. 
Solid substances likewise will convey sound more 
audibly than can the air, though the distance is 
limited by the extent of the body. Thus, if a 
person apply the ear to one end of a long beam 
of wood, the noise produced by the scratching of 
a pin upon the opposite end may be distinctly 
heard, while the air will convey it but a few 
inches. The wood conducts the sound by its own 
vibrations, but they are not sufficiently strong to 
impart undulations to the air. The earth will 
also transmit a sound which the air cannot, 

Some writers have supposed that sound is 
propagated in right lines, forming cones, analo- 


. gous to those of light, with this difference, how- 


ever, that in sonorous cones, the atoms have only 
a motion of oscillation, or a motion like that of 
a pendulum, while those of the cones of light 
have a real transitive motion. The rapidity 
with which sound is transmitted, varies much in 
different bodies. It passes through the air at 
the rate of one mile in six seconds of time, while 
in water, stone, and wood, it is transmitted more 
rapidly. Sound loses its force in a direct pro- 
portion to the square of the distance; this 
happens at least in the air, but its intensity is 
sometimes increased, particularly when it tra- 
verses very elastic bodies, as certain metals, 





wood, and condensed air. Sharp, grave, intense 
and weak sounds are propagated with equal ra- 
pidity, and without being confounded. 

When sound meets with a body that opposes it, 
it is reflected in the same manner as light; that 
is, the angle of incidence is equal to the angle 
of reflection. This may be proved by the whis- 
pering gallery. The noise of a slight whisper, 
by reflection from one part to another, may be 
transmitted so as to be audible at a distance of 
several hundred feet. Echo is also reflected 
sound. The reverberation of the human voice is 
sometimes so complete from the side of a moun- 
tain or a high wall, as to be as distinct as the 
voice itself, though the reflecting object be a 
quarter of a mile off. It may not be out of place 
here to remark, that there are many places in the 
world where several echoes can be heard from 
one effort of the voice. At Lake George, in the 
State of New York, there is a place where a per- 
son can stand and call out very loudly one word, 
and he will hear seven echoes. At Woodstock, 
England, there is an echo that wiil repeat one 
word seventeen times. In Italy, near the city of 
Milan, there are two walls of a building that face 
each other, and a person standing at a window 
between them can hear the echo repeat one 
word more than forty times; and when a pistol 
is discharged from the window, the echo repeats 
the sound sixty times. 

The general principles which we have just 
noticed as connected with sound, are all admira- 
bly provided for in the construction of the human 
ear. The undulations of the air are received by 
the external ear, which is so arranged as to pre- 
vent the escape of the sound; from this it is re- 
flected to the tube; here it is again reflected to 
the tympanum ; from this it is conveyed through 
the cavity of the tympanum to the labyrinth, and 
from it to the auditory nerve, which transmits 
the impression to the brain. 

“A sound,” says Magendie, “to be distinctly 
perceived, must range within certain limits; if 
too violent, it gives us pain; if too weak, it 
causes no sensation. We may perceive a great 
number of sounds ata time. Appreciable sounds 
combined, and succeeding each other in a cer- 
tain manner, are a source of agreeable sensa- 
tion. . There is one art, the object of which is to 
arrange sounds so as to produce this effect ; this 
art is music. Toa mind so organized as to be 
able to appreciate it, music is undoubtedly the 
first of arts, for there is no one that isa source of 
such vivid and delightful sensations, that excites 
more enthusiasm, or leaves behind it a deeper and 
more agreeable recollection. Certain combina- 
tions of sounds, on the contrary, cause disagreea- 
ble sensations. Very sharp sounds wound the ear, 
and those that are very intense, lacerate the 
tympanum.” 

Some physiologists have maintained the opi- 
nion, that we use but one ear at a time in hearing. 
But this has been proved to be erroneous. It 
is true, however, that when sound arrives direct- 
ly at one ear, it is received with more facitity by 
that, and more imperfectly by the other, and in 
this case we only use one ear. When we wish to 
listen attentively to sounds which we fear to lose, 
we place ourselves in a situation that it may enter 
directly into one ear; but when we wish to de- 
termine from What point sound proceeds, and in 








what direction it comes, we are obliged to use both 
ears, for it is only in this way that we are able 
to tell from what direction it comes. Sight also 
assists us in judging of sounds, for in profound 
darkness, even with both ears, it is often impossi- 
ble to decide from what point the noise comes. 

Again, it is a very common opinion, that mu- 
sic and the faculty of speech are the result of the 
sense of hearing ; but this is not true. Combe, 
in his remarks on the senses, has shown the falla- 
cy of this hypothesis so clearly, that we cannot do 
better than to quote a few passages from him : 

“The auditory apparatus being excited to 
activity by an external cause, produces only the 
impression of sound; and here its function ter- 
minates. If, besides, the faculty of ¢wne is pos- 
sessed by an individual, melody in sounds is per- 
ceived by that faculty. If the faculty is not pos- 
sessed, such perceptions cannot exist. Hence, 
among birds, the female hears as well as the male, 
and yet the song of the male is superior to that 
of the female. Among mankind, also, many in- 
dividuals hear, and yet they are insensible to 
melody. Thus, in man and other animals, there 
is no proportion betwixt the perception of hearing 
and the perfection of the power of perceiving 
melody. Ifit were a part of the function of the 
auditory apparatus to give the perception of 
melody, how does it happen that in one individual 
the apparatus can perform only one-half of its 
function, while in others it performs the whole ? 
But hearing cannot produce music; because the 
auditory apparatus is excited only by sounds 
which are already produced. The first musician 
began to produce music before he had heard it ; 
and he did so from an internal impulse given by 
a faculty of the mind. 

“That speech alone is the result of this sense 
may be easily refuted, by considering in what 
any language consists, and how every language 


is produced. Language is divided into two kinds, ~ 


natural and artificial. In both kinds, a certain 
sign is used to indicate to others certain feelings 
or ideas of the mind. Various motions of the 
body and expressions of the countenance indicate, 
the moment they are beheld, certain emotions 
and sentiments. In this case, the expression of 
the countenance, or the motion of the body, is a 
sign fitted by nature to excite in us the per- 
ception of feeling. It is obvious, that the 
power of the sign in this case to excite the per- 
ception does not depend either upon the hearing 
or voice ; for neither are employed in producing 
it; but that the effect is an ultimate fact of our 
constitution, which must be referred to the will 
of our Creator. Besides these signs, however, 
we make use of many others to communicate our 
thoughts which have no original connection with 
the things signified. For example, the word tadle 
has no necessary connection with the thing upon 
which I now write. How, then, does the word 
come to indicate the thing? The internal facul- 
ties first conceive the object: having done s0, 
they wish to fix upon a sign by which that con- 
ception shall be always indicated again, They 
therefore employ the voice to make the sound 
which we express when we utter the word table, 
The thing itself being pointed out, and the sound 
being uttered at the same time, the meaning of 
it comes to be understood ; and hence, every time 
it is pronounced, the idea of the thing is suggest- 
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ed. But we are not to suppose that the auditory 
apparatus, or the organs of the voice, conceived 
the idea of the table. This was done by the in- 
ternal faculties alone, and these merely made 
use of the organs of voice as instruments for pro- 
ducing a sign.’’* 


* Combe’s System of Phrenology. 


Aspchology. 


MEMORY: ITS PHENOMENA. 


Amone the faculties of the human soul whose 
interior nature and outer phenomena are difficult 
to explain, is that whereby our thoughts and ex- 
periences are mutually reproduced for indefinite 
periods after their original occurrence. This 
faculty has received the name of Memory. One 
fact connected with its phenomena renders ex- 
tremely probable the soul’s indestructibility and 
immortality in contradistinction to the dissolu- 
bility of the material organization. It is well 
known to physiologists that the material particles 
which compose the human body are constantly 
being thrown off to give place to others, and 
that, too, at a rate which produces an entire 
change in the materials of the body about once 
in every seven years. But whilst each one, there- 
fore, has a totally different body, as to its compo- 
nent materials, from what he had seven years 
ago, the internal elements and conditions of the 
soul constituting the faculty of memory remain 
precisely the same, and the experiences of child- 
hood may sometimes be recalled after the lapse 
of twenty, forty, or even seventy years of total 
forgetfulness, and after the entire body, as to its 
materials, has changed many times. 

There is, moreover, proof of a very decisive 
character, that no experiences of which the mind 
takes the slightest cognizance, from earliest in- 
fancy to the most extreme old age, ever become 
obliterated from the internal structure of the soul, 
however impossible it may be to recall some of 
those experiences during our ordinary states of 
body and mind. This proposition, which is ren- 
dered extremely probable by an interior contem- 
plation of the conscious nature of the soul, is 
confirmed and established by the numerous in- 
stances which might be cited in which all the 
experiences of a whole life, however minute or 
long forgotten, have been suddenly and almost 
simultaneously revived by some accident or other 
occurrence which brought soul and body to the 
brink of a total separation. 

A fact of this kind, which cannot ke otherwise 
than intensely interesting to the psychologist, 
was not long since published in the Rome (N. Y.) 
Daily Sentinel, whose editor vouches for its truth. 
It is to the effect, that several years ago, A held 
a bond agains} B for several hundred dollars, 
having some time to run. When the bond be- 
came due, A made diligent search for it among 
his papers, but it was not to be found. Knowing 
to a certainty that the bond had not been paid 
or otherwise legally disposed of, A concluded to 
frankly inform his neighbor B of its loss, and 
to rely upon his sense of justice for its payment, 
But to his surprise, when he informed him of the 
loss, B denied ever having given him such a bond, 
and strongly intimated a fraudulent design on his 
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part, in asserting that such a transaction had | 











taken place between them. Being unable to 
prove his claim, A was compelled to submit to 
the loss of the debt, and also to the charge of 
dishonorable intentions in urging the demand. 

Years passed away, and the affair almost ceased 
to be thought of, when, one day while A was 
bathing in Charles river, he was seized with 
cramp, and came near drowning. After sinking 
and rising several times, he was seized by a 
friend and drawn to the shore, and carried home 
apparently lifeless. By the application of the 
usual remedies, however, he was restored ; and 
as soon as he gained sufficient strength, he went 
to his book-case, took out a book, and from be- 
tween its leaves took out the identical bond 
which had been so long missing. He then stated 
that while drowning, and sinking as he supposed 
to rise no more, there suddenly stood out before 
him, as it were in a picture, every act of his life, 
from his childhood to the moment that he sank 
beneath the waters, and that among other acts 
was that of his placing that bond in a book and 
laying it away in his book-case. Armed with 
the long-lost document found in this marvellous 
manner, the gentleman recovered his debt with 
interest. 

The writer was once credibly informed of an 
instance of a carpenter falling from a high steeple 
to the ground, when his life was, as it seemed, 
almost miraculously preserved. After returning 
to outer consciousness, of which the violence of 
the fall had caused a temporary suspension, he 
related that while on his passage from the steeple 
to the ground, every act and experience of his 
whole life, however insignificant or long forgotten, 
was brought before him in all its original vivid- 
ness, and that after revolving these matters in 
his mind, time still remained for him to calculate 
his prospects in respect to a future world, to ask 
for mercy, and obtain comforting assurances! A 
learned Professor, now residing in Williamsburgh, 
informed the writer of a similar case of instan- 
taneous revival of long-slumbering memories, 
which occurred to himself during a moment of 
peril; and indeed such psychological phenomena 
are by no means rare. 

If these facts are narrowly scrutinized they 
may tend to important conclusions relative to 
the soul’s constitution and general economy. 
The powerful demonstration which they afford of 
the soul’s independence of the body, and of its 
uninterrupted continuity, with all its acquire- 
menis, notwithstanding the perpetual decay and 
reconstruction of its material encasement, has 
not hitherto escaped the attention of psycholo- 
gists. The facts above related seem also to esta- 
blish the conclusion, that each thought or con- 
scious experience of life is a definite rorm of 
soul-essence, which becomes deposited and fossil- 
ized, as it were, in the stratifications of the soul’s 
development, in a manner spiritually analogous 
to that in which the fossil forms of antiquity be- 
came deposited in the strata of the earth, and 
now constitute what may be called the carth’s 
memories. If the reader will draw a diagram of 
an ascending series of strata representing the 
minutes, hours, days, and years of human life, 
and if he supposes to exist in each stratum a 
series of living pictures representing the scenes 
and experiences through which the soul passed in 
that particular stratum or period of its develop- 
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ment, and then if he will suppose that these 
living pictures or forms are permanently incor- 
porated with, and constitute part of, the soul’s 
very substance, he will have, as we conceive, the 
exact truth on this subject, co far as it goes. 

It is on this ground alone that we can explain 
the fact that the clairvoyant, in looking into the 
interiors of a person’s mind, can sometimes be- 
hold, as it were, the identical scenes through 
which the person has passed at some previous 
period of life: he beholds those scenes and ex- 
periences as forms of soul-essence, permanently 
inwoven in the soul’s very constitution. It was 
in this way that Zschokke, the German writer, in 
a well-known instance, was enabled, by interior 
perception, to deseribe the past life of a young 
map, a total stranger to him, even to the minute 
circumstance of his having once pilfered money 
from the strong-box of his employer. To his 
spirit’s vision the facts stood out in bold relief, 
and he had only to describe what he saw. These 
considerations also explain the modus by which 
the mysterious revivals of memory before spoken 
of take place. When the soul, from any cause, 
recedes from the interiors of the body, and comes, 
in any considerable degree, into its own inde- 
pendent and super-terrestrial mode of existence, 
all of its memory-forms are in that degree with- 
drawn from the body which previously covered 
them as with an oblivious mantle, and it lives in 
them all again in the exact intensity of its con- 
sciousness when the experiences first occurred. 

These considerations give probability to the 
farther hypothesis, that when the soul is com- 
pletely separated from its earthly body and enters 
upon the life of the spirit-world, its memory-forms 
not only become thus conspicuous in itself, but 
also to other souls ; and this will probably con- 
stitute that dread ordeal which; as we are in- 
formed in Revelation, awaits us all, when even 
every secret thought shall be revealed and 
brought into judgment, ‘whether it be good or 
bad!” Ww. F. 
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‘THE PROVISION OF NATURE 


FOR THE FAMILY OF MAN. 


Aw opinion prevails that under the free play 
of the natural laws of their respective subjects, 
the human race increases faster than the means 
necessary for iis subsistence. It is believed, 
moreover, that mankind multiplies so rapidly, 
that if the natural term of life were generally 
reached, within a period not very remote, there 
would not be left on the face of the earth even 
standing-room for its human inhabitants. It was 
calculated by Buffon that a third part of the hu- 
man race die before the age of ten years; one- 
half before that of thirty-five ; two-thirds before 
fifty-two; and three-fourths before sixty-one 
years of age. To this estimate of the constant 
and regular waste of life must be added the car- 
nage of war, and the destruction of famine and 
pestilence. It is computed that not less than 
seven thousand millions of men have perished 
upon the field of battle, or about seven times the 
present population of the earth; and if as many 
more premature deaths are credited to the plagues 
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which have occasionally devastated the various 
portions of the globe, we have some notion of the 
positive checks which have hitherto operated to 
prevent the increase of our kind. 

History is full of facts that have the like pur- 
port. Nations have arisen, flourished and de- 
cayed, as if by an overruling law, or necessity, 
similar to that which limits individual life, and 
disappoints its expectation. The story of tribes, 
and kindreds, and peoples, is punctuated with 
tombstones. They also have perished in the 
infancy of their centuries, or by the casualties 
of middle age, or have sunk into dotage, under 
the doom of a mortality common to kingdoms 
and tomen. The lifetime of a nation scarcely 
reaches a thousand years. If ancient Egypt 
boasts a longer date, it is answered by the fact 
that its record is apocryphal, and its very monu- 
ments have been for ages a traditional riddle. 
The vestiges of a people more ancient than our 
Indians teach us only that they were and are 
not; and the tribes who inhabited the whole con- 
tinent three hundred years ago, will scarcely 
survive another century. The Rome and Greece 
of the Christian era are gone, and the half of our 
learning is their epitaph. The earth devours its 
offspring as the sea reclaims its waters,—the 
larger portion fall instantly back into the parent 
bosom, and the lesser, after a brief circuit in the 
realm of light and life, return and are lost in 
their source. Kindreds and peoples, like the 
fruits of the forest, rot away of their own ripe- 
ness, to relieve the stem that bears them, and 
make room for the succeeding crop. 

But, besides the inevitable doom that limits 
the life of men and of races, a fearful dispropor- 
tion of population to sustenance is believed 
to control the destiny of nations. The great 
“Northern hive,’”’ soon after the beginning of 
the Christian era, swarmed its surplus people, 
and, settling upon Southern Europe, destroyed 
its civilization, already sinking into decay—the 
excessive life of the one playing executioner to 
the exhausted powers of the other. Under alike 
necessity, as it is believed, the tribes of North 
and South Asia have been wandering like herds 
of wolves in search of prey, as long as their his- 
tory is known; and England and France, since 
the discovery of America, and the conquest of 
Australia and Africa, have pursued the policy of 
colonization, for relief of their redundant popu- 
lations ; and at this day, as never before, under 
the pressure of evils felt all over Europe, the 
people are hurrying from the long-cultivated 


fields of the Old World to the vacant wilderness 


of the New. 

All this is commonly received as the result of 
first principles in the order of the earth’s econo- 
my, and the procedure of Providence. The 
deaths by ordinary disease, occasional famines, 
and general epidemics, are not so much regarded 
as evils to be remedied, but rather as correctives 
of the greater evil of excessive population which 
they restrain. Those who believe that the Divine 
Providence specially regulates the world’s affairs, 
look upon the mortality that follows upon want, 
ignorance, vice and elemental disorder, as the 
remedies appointed for restoring the balance be- 
tween human requirements and the earth’s capa- 
bilities to meet them ; and those who look upon 
the economy of existence as under an inflexible 
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system of laws arising out of the nature of things, 
also throw the fault upon excessive fertility of 
the species, and allow that the distressing conse- 
quences usually suffered are inevitable. 

We make no question that the natural term of 
human life must have comparatively narrow 
limits in order to adjust it to the system of ma- 
terial things to which it is necessarily related. 
We do not deny that if there were no such thing 
as death, and the earth were eternal in dura- 
tion, human life would at some period lack its 
material support, and eventually even room to 
bestow itself; but we presume that the harmonies 
of proportion between subsistence and the longest 
lifetime of which the race is under any circum- 
stances capable, are assuredly provided for in 
the scheme of the earth’s constitution. 

All the inferences drawn from the history of 
the past fail to support the doctrine that the 
earth is or can be in fact overcrowded. About 
one-third of the planet’s surface is land, and of 
this not one fourth part is now or ever has been 
at any time occupied by men, although animals 
and vegetables exist in nearly the whole of it, 
and human beings are capable of living wherever 
these are found. Not only do the limits of hu- 
man inhabitation fall very far short of the possi- 
bility, but it is safe to say that the soil’s known 
capability of production is nowhere pressed to 
its uttermost; and beyond this, there lies in ex- 
pectancy an indefinite enhancement of the power 
of cultivation, to answer to the larger demand 
which any possible increase of population will 


‘ever make. 


Two good answers may be made to those who 
adduce any particular instance of excessive 
density of population, and its consequences: 
First, no such instance can be produced, in which 
the. wisest cultivation and most prudent economy 
have been employed without securing a happy 
result ; and, second, if such a case were found, 
or even imagined, it is sufficient to reply—It is 
obviously intended that all parts of the habitable 
globe shall be occupied by man; and as men do 
not spring up like plants in the place where they 
must grow, they must be born in countries al- 
ready peopled, that they may carry with them 
the knowledge and implements required for the 
best management of the wildernesses and vacant 
places which remain to be occupied. Some ex- 
cess of increase, short of ruinous, in inhabited 
regions favorably circumstanced, is even required 
by the plan that looks to the entire subjugation 
of the globe to human uses, until such universal 
occupation is well accomplished. Such excess 
may go beyond the actual necessity of the region 
where it occurs, but must not proceed to a self- 
destructive extent. And we are quite sure that 
no facts of experience afford an instance that 
transcends these bounds. It is true, that the 
checks upon population have existed in all the 
communities from which the instances must be 
taken, but it is not true that over-population is 
the cause of the mortality where it obtains, for 
the simple reason, that life is invariably more 
precarious, its average shorter, its diseases and 
its vices more destructive, in thinly-setiled coun- 
tries, in savage and barbarous nations, than they 
are ever found to be in the densest populations. 
The most extensive and unsparing plague of Hu- 
rope was that of 1348. England had then but 
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one-ninth of her present population, and the rest 
of Europe held about the same proportion to its 
present numbers. At the end of Elizabeth’s 
reign the population of London was 160,000. 
The plague of 1603-4 carried off 30,578, or nearly 
one-fifth of these people. In 1665 the city was 
again visited by the pestilence, and lost 100,000 
inhabitants by it. The next year the great fire 
effectually purified the city, and no pestilence 
has visited it or the kingdom since. The popu- 
lation of England at that time was less than 
5,000,000 ; now it is above 18,000,000, and that 
of the city of London quite 1,600,000, or ten 
times greater than it was at the period of the 
first-mentioned pestilence. 

Since 1770 the population of England and 
Wales has risen from 7,250,000 to 18,000,000, or 
considerably more than doubled. The propor- 
tionate rate of increase for the last century and a 
half stands thus: from 1700 to 1760, about 25 
per cent. ; in the next sixty years, i. e., from 1760 
till 1820, it almost doubled ; and at the present 
rate it will double in about forty-five years. 
Now the bills of mortality show, that in the fifty 
years from 1780 till 1830, the deaths diminished 
at the following rate: In 1780 the deaths in 
England and Wales amounted to 1 in 40 of the 
population ; in 1790, to 1 in 45; in 1811, to lin 
52; and the average of the five years ending 
with 1830, to 1 in 54. 

These figures may be disputed, and they may, 
indeed, be inaccurate, but the fact of a greatly 
diminished mortality keeping even pace inversely 


_ with a greatly increased population is unques- 


tionable. The simple fact that England doubled 
her population but twice from 1340 till 1790, a 
period of four hundred and fifty years, but has 
doubled it once in fifty years since 1801, rising 
from 8,300,000 to 16,600,000, settles the point of 
the greater viability of her people in direct pro- 
portion to their greater number, conclusively. 
And the fact that the 27,000,000 of acres in Eng- 
land and Wales sustain their 18,000,000 of peo- 
ple better than in 1770 they supported 8,000,000, 
is also to the point, and meets another aspect of 
the argument with increased force. 

Pennsylvania has 29,000,000 of acres, and 
2,500,000 of population, or 1 inhabitant to 11 
acres, While England and Wales have 1 inhabitant 
to 2 acres; yet the average of life insurance at 
all ages, from sixteen to sixty, is a little higher 
in Philadelphia than in London. The interest of 
the insurance companies prompts them to a care- 
ful examination of the laws of mortality, and 
there is probably no mode by which we can ob- 
tain more accurate views of the duration of life 
than by examining their operations. The risk of 
death is understood to be precisely the same in 
Pennsylvania and in England, the difference in 
the rate of insurance being justly attributable to 
the less amount of business of this kind done in 
Philadelphia, and the consequent greater expense 
of the establishments. 

Whatever the inducements to emigration may 
be, however much better fed and clothed our 
population may be than that of England, it is 
obvious enough from the facts and figures pre- 
sented, that the greater density of the former is 
not in the least more inimical to life than the 
conditions of our own country; and nothing is 
gained for the doctrine of disproportion of popu- 
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lation to sustenance in the case which can sup- 
port its startling inferences. Existing facts are 
no way in its favor, but the contrary. 

The formal statement of the creed of despair 
is, that population tends to increase at the rate 
of doubling itself every twenty-five years, while 
food, under the best possible circumstances, and 
with the aid of all known improvements in culti- 
vation, cannot increase faster than double for the 
first quarter of a century, triple for the second, 
quadruple for the third, and so on—the former 
growing by multiplication, the latter by addition 
only, as the geometrical to the arithmetical 
ratio—in figures, human life as 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 
64, 128, at the successive quarters of two centu- 
ries, but food only as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, in the 
same time. In this calculation Mr. Malthus is 
supported, at least in the idea and principle of it, 
by a host of the bookmakers and theorists of the 
science of Political Economy. 

In regard to all the wants of man, except that 
of food, the growth of the supply is admitted to 
keep pace, step by step, with the progress of 
population, and even greatly to outstrip it; of 
which the proofs are so obvious that their enu- 
meration is wholly unnecessary. The possibility 
of an ample provision in all the commodities, 
other than food, absolutely required for human 
support, is not only assured, but extended almost 
infinitely beyond its prime necessities. Labor 
and art are capable of creating, without limita- 
tion, from the inert materials stored up in the 
bosom of the earth. The materials for clothing 
are found to answer to a demand quite beyond 
the conception of the ages when the clothing of 
animals afforded the chief part of the wardrobe 
of men. Nobody fears that cotton, hemp, and 
flax will ever fail to meet the utmost demand 
that the human world can make upon them ; and 
the minerals beneath the surface, and the forests 
upon the bosom of the globe, show no signs of 
exhaustion that can alarm our fears. Food only, 
it is apprehended, can possibly come short of the 
growing want. Here it is thought the harmony 
and proportion of material provision to the vital 
necessities are broken. The system that holds so 
well together everywhere else is feared only in 
this. The economy of nature and the arrange- 
ments of providence, without a flaw anywhere 
else, are seriously questioned in a matter which, 
besides being an exception, is the most important 
of all the arrangements made for the secure oc- 
cupancy of the earth by the sovereign race of its 
creatures! Let us see, 

Human life doubles, or may double itself every 
twenty-five years. Well, so far as animal food is 
concerned, the fertility is also in the geometrical 
ratio, with the difference in favor of hope, that 
those creatures which serve for this use begin 
much earlier than man to reproduce their kind, 
and are many times more fertile in a like period. 
Poultry, for instance, could multiply themselves 
a million of times in twenty-five years; beef 
cattle, sheep, and swine, allotting one pair to 
each pair of human beings, would supply them 
and their progeny with food of that kind, and at 
the end of a century stock a tolerably-sized forest 
besides. The wild fowls that draw their suste- 
nance from sources which men cannot use or 
reach might, perhaps, be exhausted, but the fishes 
of the sea, that derive nothing from the habitable 
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earth, can no more be exhausted than the ocean 
which they inhabit can be drained dry. The 
produce of a single herring, if preserved for a 
hundred years, would equal the bulk of the earth. 
The shoals of fishes good for food are found dense 
and deep enough upon the coasts to embarrass a 
steamship in its progress, And, as if their natu- 
ral fertility were not enough, modern art has 
found the means of multiplying, or at least rear- 
ing their young to maturity, many thousand-fold 
more abundantly than nursing nature charges 
herself to secure. No danger of failure of the 
supply that this resource can yield. 

The vegetable world, its trees, forest and fruit- 
bearing, are almost as abstemious in their drafts 
upon the soil for support. The atmosphere and 
the waters are their storehouses, and the foun- 
tains of the winds and waves are neither drained 
nor deteriorated by supplying the nutriment of 
the vegetable kingdom. 

Reviewing the capabilities of these several 
species of provision for the sustenance of the hu- 
man family, it is not at all extravagant to say 
that ten times the amount of the earth’s popula- 
tion, at any time in its past history or present 
condition, might be abundantly sustained from 
any one of these sources taken singly, if men 
were adapted to the exclusive use of either. The 
tables of the earth might be supplied abundantly, 
either from the fishes of the sea, the fowls of the 
air, the beasts of the field, or the fruits of the 
forest. The cereal grains and the tuberous 
plants, whose law of increase is expressed in the 


. Scriptural statement that some bear thirty, some 


sixty, and some an hundred-fold, and this annu- 
ally, are to be added to the entertainment, and 
of these the valley of the Mississippi alone could 
furnish the necessary supply for all the present 
inhabitants of the globe. A moment’s reflection 
will show that there is no exaggeration in this 

Let it be carefully observed, that what is here 
offered is intended to meet only the argument 
drawn from the history of the past,—to confront 
the allegation that already the supply of suste- 
nance has in particular instances failed, by de- 
fective disproportion to the demands for human 
sustentation. 

We think that the earth as yet has not failed 
through any inherent incapacity to support its 
human population. The apprehension of such a 
possible failure drawn from the hypotheses of 
speculation, will be attended to in subsequent 
articles. 

It is intended to investigate this subject in a 
familiar and informal manner. There is a ram- 
bling incoherence in the doctrine, its branches 
and treatment, which we wish to meet, if we may 
be allowed the expression, promiscuously, and 
we expect to do it effectively. Let adverse 
criticism be suspended till our argument is com- 
pleted. BE, 





AtconoL.—Alcohol is a product of dissolution 
—of the wreck and disorganization of the prin- 
ciples of human food. It has the same origin as 
those malignant and fatal exhalations which eon- 
stitute the genius of pestilence. Indeed, the 
same act which gives birth to Alcohol, also 
brings into the world a twin eompound, which is 
one of the promptest and subtlest of all poisons 
—Carbonie Acid Gas,— Youmans on Alcohol. 





Hiograpyy. 


WILLIAM NORRIS. 


PORTRAIT, PHRENOLOGY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, 


THE temperament of this man is certainly most 
remarkable. That immense breadth of face, head, 
and body, indicates extraordinary animal energy, 
tenacity of life, capability of enduring fatigue, 
and power, in whatever direction it may be ap- 
plied. Such a tremendous rush of vital force as 
these immense lungs and vital organs must gene- 
rate, thrown upon the brain, must give to mind 
an energy and might adequate to accomplish al- 
most any thing. Whatever such a man does at 
all, he must do with all his might. 

This animal force is reincreased by an immense 
basilar lobe; yet nothing here indicates that 
the animal organs take a merely sensual direc- 
tion, but temperament—every thing indicates that 
they take the form of resistless ENERGY. 

And such a forehead as this—large and mass- 
ive —would naturally convert this energy to 
some intellectual purpose. The theatre he has 
chosen for its exercise—steam on water—is pe- 
culiarly adapted to its inherent character. 

To these phrenological points we invite special 
attention : 

First. To the extraordinary Breapts of his 
head at Constructiveness. A marked ridge and 
obvious fulness appear at the temples, along the 
line of the hair, and the entire make of the head 
here shows it to be very broad: and it is larger, 
in fact, than this likeness indicates. This, then, 
is the point of his character—its great controlling 
feature—one which will set and keep all the 
others at work. 

Secondly. That immense perceptive lobe. The 
forehead seems to take its specific form and cast 
from this lobe. Form, Size, Weight, Order, Cal- 
culation, and Locality, are especially large— 
rarely ever as large. These PERCEIVE conditions 
and appty them to the production of results. 
Weight is especially large, and probably this is 
the very faculty which gave birth to his invention. 
This organ is almost always small. Yet here it is 
larger than one in many thousands, and, com- 


bined with the other perceptives, intuitively per-. 


ceives principles, the application of which con- 
stitutes invention. 

Thirdly. To these he adds a large reflective 
lobe. Such a mind would first perceive results, 
and then apply practically the Zaw in accordance 
with which they transpire. This forehead is also 
well balanced—large in all its regions, weak no- 
where, but massive, as if capable of grappling 
and mastering any subject, yet having a reserve 
of strength besides. Such a forehead would omit 
nothing, would unduly magnify nothing, but ex- 
amine all points, guard against all mistakes, and 
take just the right means to attain ends. 

This is not the writing forehead—-not, strictly 
speaking, the cloistered philosophy stamp of fore- 
head—-but the practical, working, efficacious, com- 
mon-sense forehead ; one exactly adapted to invent 
and execute-—to perceive facts, comprehend their 
laws, and rediace them to practice. — 
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We invite incidental attention to Language, 
obviously very large. If asked—‘And what has 
that to do with inventing ?”’? we answer, ‘ More, 
we opine, than is generally supposed.” Tis office 
is to express the mental operations, by words and 
in actions. And why not in expressing a mecha- 
nical idea by machinery, as well as a logical idea 
by words, or a musical idea by song? At least, we 
have observed that those who have DONE great 
things generally have as large Language as those 
who have said great things. We ascribe to this 
faculty a wider range of function than that gene- 
rally assigned to it—of which, however, in some 
future number. 

Every thing about this man’s physiology and 
phrenology betokens capabilities of the very 
highest order-—that he is abundantly competent 
to accomplish all claimed in this invention. Let 
time and fact determine the issue. 


— 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, 


Wiiitam Norris was born in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, July 2d, 1802. He graduated at St. Mary’s 
College, in the same city, receiving honors (ex 
equo) with the late Archbishop Eccleston. 

Karly in life he showed evident preferences for 
mechanics and the fine arts. He constructed with 
his own hands several pieces of machinery with 
the accuracy of a practised mechanic. Well versed 
in transcendent mathematics, an intricate problem 
was, and is to this day, his pastime. At the age 
of fourteen, his natural talent for music placed 
him as amateur organist and conductor of a 
church choir. In 1841, he gave, for the benefit of 
a charity in Philadelphia, a rich repast for the 
lovers of music, by producing the “ Zauberflote”’ 
of Mozart, interpreted by the best and most 
finished orchestra ever cojlected together in Ame- 
rica. The great classic masters, Mozart, Haydn, 
and Beethoven, are his household gods. 

He built the first locomotive steam-engine in 
America, After nearly six years’ close applica- 
tion, and large expenditures of money, he suc- 
ceeded, in 1836, in establishing his great inven- 
tion in the locomotive, that startled the whole 
scientific world by its performances. He built, at 
his workshops in Philadelphia, and shipped to 
England, for the Birmingham and Gloucester 
Railway, seventeen of his locomotives, the won- 
derful performances of which induced other rail- 
way companies in England to send orders for their 
roads, but the powerful manufacturing interest of 
Great Britain caused the Lords of the Treasury 
to forbid, by special decree, the further importa- 
tion of locomotives into England. His locomo- 
tives, built at Philadelphia, are in use upon all 
the principal railroads in Europe. His country 
owes him a debt of gratitude for thus proving 
the fact, that in mechanical science and skill 
America stands first and foremost among the na- 
tions of the earth. 

He is, at this moment, engaged in the construc- 
tion of a sea-steamer in this city, calculated to 
cross the Atlantic in six days. His associate in 
this bold enterprise is Mr, John W. Griffiths, naval 
architect, whose judgment and abilities in his 
profession, being of the highest order, would war- 
rant the belief that another laurel will soon be 
added to the crown of America as the leader of 
the world in science and skill. 











LOrmn W. GRIP ETERS: 


A PORTRAIT, PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, AND 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


Mr. GRIFFITHS possesses a strong constitution, 
a well-balanced physical organization, and a full 
development of brain. 

He is remarkable for genius and versatility of 
talent, rather than for an extensive range of prac- 
tical knowledge. He is energetic and brave, 
knowing nothing of fear, and triumphing over all 
obstacles, and very persevering and stable of pur- 
pose. He yields nothing to timidity or irresolu- 
tion—indeed, is not at all times sufficiently cir- 
cumspect. 

He has a good deal of reverence for superiors 
and for sacred subjects, never trifles with any one, 
and is very kind-hearted and benevolent. He is 
strictly conscientious in all things, and would en- 
gage in no business which would result in injury 
to others. The whole moral brain is large, and 
exerts a controlling influence upon his life and 
character. 

His domestic and social feelings are compara- 
tively strong, but he is not remarkable for their 
manifestation. He has no great fondness for ge- 
neral socicty. He has strong prejudices, and is 
disposed to keep entirely away from those whom 
he dislikes. Combativeness is large, and must 
have been cultivated by contending with great 
difficulties, as its tendency is to give energy of 
character, and not a disposition to quarrel. 

He is naturally theoretical and imaginative, 
and might apply himself with great devotion to 
poetry, general literature, or the fine arts. 

He is rather too versatile, and is liable to have 
too many schemes, though he has also great power 
in devising ways and means to accomplish his 
ends. The greatness of his ideas sometimes fetters 
his executive power, and the practical is liable to 
be sacrificed to the theoretical. He is very fond 
of the grand and the sublime in scenery, in action, 
or in thought. 

His reasoning intellect predominates over the 
perceptive, and makes him a man of thought 
rather than of observation, of originality and not 
of servile imitation. He is adapted to strike out 
new paths in whatever branch of human effort or 
enterprise he may engage. 

His memory of common occurrences is rather 
poor, but that of forms and localities good. His 
judgment of the laws of gravity, of proportion, of 
balance, of fitness, and the symmetry of parts, is 
excellent, giving him fine talents as a machinist, 
or in any business requiring accurate mechanical 
knowledge. He has a lively perception of wit, 
appreciates music, and has an excellent command 
of words, though he may need a little excitement 
to make him fluent. He is rather reserved, but 
not suspicious. 

He needs more Self-Esteem to give him dignity 
and manliness. He is entitled, by his talents, to 
more respect than he receives, and needs to put 
himself forward more to secure his proper posi- 
tion in the world. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, 


Joun W. Grirriras, ship architect and builder, 
was born in Hast Broadway, city of New York, on 
the 6th day of October, 1809. His father was a 
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| pioneer shipwright of this city, and contributed, 
| in earlier days, to lay the foundation of that nau- 


tical superiority for which New York is eminent 
in the commercial world. 

At an early age, Mr. Griffiths was found in the 
shipyard with his father, assisting in the discharge 
of the sterner duties of life, and becoming familiar 
with the trade of heavy blows and sharp tools. 
A few “ quarters’ at a common school filled the 
measure of his early education, before he entered 
his apprenticeship. Since then young Griffiths 
has hed the shipyard for a play-ground and the 
universe for a school-room. 

His first term of apprenticeship began about the 
age of fourteen, with Messrs. Sneeden and Law- 
rence, and subsequently with Isaac Webb. Havy- 
ing inherited an industrious muscle, with an ear- 
nest, inquiring mind, he at once undertook the 
mastery of his trade and the culture of his talents 
with astonishing zeal and perseverance. His un- 
folding genius early conceived enlarged views of 
the capabilities of man, and youthful ambition in- 
spired his march in the steady pursuit of excel- 
lence. No scraps of time were lost by the “ think- 
ing apprentice’ from the daily application to 
mental toil. With hope and courage the advanc- 
ing.mind sailed onward in the lonely task of cul- 
ture. 

After a year or two spent with Mr. Webb in 
New York, the oscillations of business changed 
the scenes of our young carpenter, and he was 
found perfecting the profession of his choice with 
Francis Grice, Naval Constructor at the Norfolk 
Navy Yard. Here he continued his career of self- 
improvement with honor to his head and hands, 
He made great progress in acquiring a knowledge 


of shipbuilding, and, at the age of nineteen, he 


laid off the lines of the frigate Macedonian. 

After completing his apprenticeship with Mr. 
Grice, he worked several years in the South, and 
one in travelling through the Western States, be- 
fore he removed with his family to New York. 
Two of those years were spent in the timber 
forests of Virginia and North Carolina, in business 
with a pariner, manufacturing ship-timber for the 
market. In this enterprise, from various causes 
beyond his control, Mr. Griffiths sustained great 
loss, and found himself embarrassed with financial 
engagements which were scrupulously discharged 
from the earnings of subsequent years. But dur- 
ing that time he acquired much valuable infor- 
mation respecting the timber trees of America, 
which has recently been given to the mechanical 
world in the pages of the “ Shipbuilders’ Ma- 
nual.” . 

Having returned to New York, he determined 
to settle in the city of his birth, grow with her 
growth, and expand with her greatness. An able 
architect of the nautical art, we now find him de- 
pending on his head and hands to extend the com- 
forts of an increasing family, to overtake his lia- 
bilities, and pursue the cherished idealities of 
early life. Nor did his energies bend with the 
weight of thistask. His inflexible spirit directed 
an eye to the pailed pennant waving at the mast- 
head. A “reef? was shaken out, and the ship 
sailed on, navigating the Arctic Seas of genius. 
He became a member of the American Institute 
that he might profit from the information con- 
tained in the pages of its valuable library of 
scientific books, and, in connection with his own 
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experiments and investigations, that he might 
materially enlarge the field of discovery and im- 
provement in marine architecture and collateral 
sciences. 

He soon became generally known and patron- 
ized as a skilful architect, and successful teacher 
of draughting and modelling ships. 

In 1842, during a period of decline in building, 
his énterprising and practical spirit prepared to 
make its first mark on the commercialmind. At 
the Fair of the American Institute, Mr. Griffiths 
exhibited an improved model, which took the 
nautical world aback by the boldness of the in- 
novations made on the stereotyped practice 
which had become popular in modelling ships at 
that time. In the application of science, he had 
cut to the line, and made a deep incision into the 
errors of theage. His improvements, which may 
be described to constitute the distinguishing fea- 
tures of our superior clipper-ships, were not well 
received at that-time, but were regarded as 
so many failures of a visionary genius. Mr. 
Griffiths was not the man to fail, and now came 
the tug of argument! He proposed a course of 
lectures, the first in this couniry, on the science 
of ship-building, which were delivered to inter- 
ested audiences in the rooms of the American 
Institute, where he triumphantly succeeded in 
vindicating and establishing just claims to supe- 
rior utility, beauty, strength, and fleetness, in the 
structures of marine art. These improvements 
were cast upon the deep for a short time, until 
the oscillations of commerce demanded an imme- 
diate development, when their author was em- 
ployed to inaugurate a revolution in modelling 


which has begun to excite the admiration and _ 


astonishment of the civilized world. Upon the 
success of the pioneer clippers Rainbow, Houqua, 
and the renowned Sea-Witch, Mr. Griffiths’ inno- 
vations were universally adopted; and the sea- 


board of North America and Europe have since 
followed eagerly in the wake of improvement at 
the metropolis of the New World. 

In 1848, Mr. E. K. Collins, having determined 
to construct a line of magnificent Atlantic steam- 


ers, secured the services of Mr. Griffiths to inves- 


tigate the stability of the proposed dimensions 
and model. It was not known till then by the 
shipbuilders of the United States that the stabi- 
lity of ships was a point of mathematical inquiry; 
and, upon a basis thus defined, Mr. Collins sub- 
sequently set afloat a line of steamships, whose 
performances attest the satisfactory solution of 
this problem. 

In 1849, Mr. Griffiths took a partner, and built 
the steamer Georgia, owned by George Law, 
Esq., on sub-contract for Messrs. Smith & Dimon, 
shipbuilders, of New York. This vessel, in her 
day, was one of the fleetest and most successful 
vessels that have ever steamed the ocean. The 
freighting-ship, Memnon, was built from a model 
by Mr. Griffiths about this time. Butwe have not 
space to enumerate evensthe names of vessels of 
every class and description which owe their ad- 
mirable qualities to the skill of this gentleman, 
or to the innumerable suggestions which he has 
showered, in generous profusion, in the wide 
wake of his progress. 

In January, 1850, after ineffectual attempis to 
procure a publisher at fair rates of profit, Mr. 
Griffiths undertook the publication, on his own 
account, in monthly numbers, of his truly great 
work on “ Marine and Naval Architecture.” In 
the production of this treatise, his aim was to 
unite the theory with the practice of shipbuild- 
ing, in a popular form, to meet the wants of 
practical shipwrights in the United States. Not 
only the elementary principles, but all depart- 
ments of this science are distinctly explained, 
and illustrated by plates and diagrams, and by 
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draughts and tables of some of the finest vessels on 
the globe. This work is rich in original sugges- 
tions, and the line of improvement is traced to 
the mark. Some of our author’s important dis- 
coveries are the laws of buoyancy, resistance, 
and propulsion; of the centre of expansion, and 
mathematical demonstrations in modelling by 
diagonal and water-lines ; together with the laws 
of beauty and taste. 

The science of masting and sparring vessels, 
hitherto admitted to lie beyond the orbit of nau- 
tical investigation, is clearly elucidated and ap- 
plied. Mr. Griffiths has taken the helm of im- 
provement with a fearless and familiar hand, and 
cruised the coasts of science as a skilful pilot. 
The public appreciation of this performance is 
best attested by its popular reception at the hands 
of enlightened builders, both in this country and 
in Europe. Within eighteen months from its com- 
pletion it had passed into the third edition, en- 
larged. It is indeed a splendid effort, revealing 
in happy conjunction the mechanic and the philoso- 
pher, the modeller and the mathematician ; and 
will not the student of its fascinating pages regard 
it as an astonishing work to have emanated from 
the mind of a practical mechanic, who withdrew 
from his rest at two o’clock in the morning, and 
penned his literary task before the bell of seven 
called him to the daily evolutions of the ship- 
yard ! 

With the circulation of his book, Mr. Griffiths 
became more generally known, and the demand 
for models, drafts, and specifications, for the con- 
struction of every description of vessel, became 
pressing from all parts of the world. His resi- 
dence, which is at 658 Fourth St., New York, has 
become the pole of generous attraction to the 
young as well as the middle-aged, to the foreign 
as well as the native student of the soul-expand- 
ing art. 
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Having met with such unexampled success in 


‘the publication of his first book, he determined in 


the summer of 1852 to bring forward another of a 
smaller size, to supply a want which had long been 
felt on every navigable water of the United States, 
of a “scale of dimensions in detail for all descrip- 
tions of vessels, complete in the construction of 
hull, spars, rigging, sails, and anchors, including 
a scientific classification of timber and fastening.” 
The “ Shipbuilder’s Manual and Nautical Referee” 
is a work of general interest, and its pages com- 
mend themselves alike to the mechanic, merchant, 
mariner, and underwriter ; and it is the only work 
of the kind ever published... The chapter on Mast- 
ing and Sparring, as well as that on Steam and 
Caloric, is perhaps the greatest achievement of 
science in the whole book, and affords the only 
solution of this grand problem ever clearly and 
distinctly presented to the commercial world. 
The popularity of the “‘ Manual” is unprecedented 
in the annals of nautical literature. 

Early in 1853, Mr. Griffiths undertook the mo- 
del and drawings for a line of ocean steamers of 
5000 tons each, to be built for a New York com- 
pany. These ships were designed to approximate 
his own mark for the purposes of business on 
the ocean, and are calculated to occupy but 
one week’s time in an Atlantic voyage. When 
the figures were finished, it was thought proper 
to build one of a smaller magnitude first, to de- 
monstrate the feasibility Gf surpassing speed on 
the ocean, with ‘a superior model and commen- 
surate power. This determination projected the 


_ base line of the “William Norris,” which Mr. 


Griffiths is now building at Green Point, L. I. 
The announcement of such stupendous feats 


upon the ocean took the world by surprise ; and | 


then came the resistance of interest and preju- 
dice to block the wheels of so noble an enter- 
prise. There is no royal road to perfection, and 
the history of shipbuilding teaches that every 
effort to elevate the altitude of this excelling 
art involves a sacrifice on the altar of progress. 
At every angle of ascending science we find an 
increasing force of mechanical scepticism and 
nautical bigotry to punish the audacity of genius. 
But the master-spirit who waked our country’s 
political revolution into life was not more suc- 
cessful in securing the objects of his fervid elo- 
quence than he will be who has chosen the ocean 
for the theatre of his ameliorations, even though 
the sceptre of supremacy should be wrested from 
the steam-kings of navigation. The Atlantic will 
be “crossed in six days,” and engineers will yet 
learn the “formula’’ which expresses this aston- 
ishing result. 

In contemplating this enterprise we are forci- 
bly reminded of the eloquent remark which Mr. 
Griffiths himself has made in reviewing the inde- 
fatigable efforts of the great Fulton to navigate 
the Hudson forty-six years ago, and which may 
now be literally applied to himself, in view of 
the astonishing stride in steam navigation which 
he proposes shall honor the American name. 
“We cannot but look upon the first efforts of Mr. 
Fulton at steamboat-building with admiration: 
possessing a mind in every respect adequate to 
the gigantic enterprise that lay before him, wast- 
ing health and life in midnight thought and pain- 
ful study, dreaming of science in the broken 
slumbers of an exhausted mind, he steadily press- 
ed onward toward the goal of all his hopes.” . 

At the present time, Mr. Griffiths is not only 
engaged in the construction of this vessel, and 





the production of his “ Manual” in monthly parts, 
but furnishes models, drafts, and counsel to va- 
rious correspondents in all parts of the globe. 
He has but entered on the prime of life. But 
having never commanded the capital to open and 
work himself his own prolific mines of wealth, 
his powers have been circumscribed exceedingly, 
to his own disadvantage, while others have reaped 
the harvest of his talents. As a vesicle of air 
loosed from the bottom of the deep, his life has 
been one long, buoyant, and protracted struggle 
for the surface. His chief distinction is that of a 
“thinking man.’ In every duty and detail of 
life, he measures his progress with the links of 
thought. Nor is he less distinguished for in- 
domitable perseverance and unbending energy, 
stern as winter in defence of truth, and as ear- 
nest as the searching storm. His moral character 
is unimpeachable, and cofqual with his trans- 
cendent ability. 

He delights to explore the caverns of Science, 
with a zeal commensurate only with the scope of 
his investigations. As a man of business, he will 
be found “ fore-and-aft rigged ;’’ as a mechanic, 
with no superior ; as a writer on architecture, no 
rival. His style is manly, distinct, and eloquent. 
The talented student is never disappointed in the 
perusal of his pages, As a philanthropist who 
has contended single-handed with the errors of a 
noble profession, he deserves the rewards of a 
generous mind; and we feel assured that the 
widened arms of every self-made man will ex- 
tend support to every laudable effort dictated 
by a genius lofty, generous, and devoted to the 
sublime interests of our race. 





* For description, see next page. 
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THE STEAMER WM. NORRIS. 


Tue ATLANTIC CROSSED IN sIx Days! <A voy- 
age which a few years ago required ninety days, 
even in prosperous weather, performed in a little 
more than as many hours! Twice the speed of 
our fastest steamers, already a marvel! These, 
—even these magnificent results confidently pro- 
mised. How long since steam, as a motive-power, 
was unknown? How long since a man was put 
in a strait-jacket for predicting that steam-vessels 
would navigate the Ohio? How much shorter 
the time since crossing the Atlantic was pro- 
nounced an absolute impossibility, requiring more 
coal than could be carried on any vessel? Even 
within the year, a ten days’ voyage considered a 
wonder, and trumpeted all through the civilized 
world as the “nothing more beyond” of all steam 
attainments. And yet, a ship is about to be 
launched which proposes to dash through or 


rather ride over the boisterous tides, and waves | 
What | 


of the wide, wide Atlantic in six days! 
means all this? Isit a cracked-brained, meteoric 
problem, or a proposition made by sober men, 
based on a reasonable foundation? We shall soon 
sEE. Meanwhile, let us consider the means by 
which it is proposed to attain this end. 

First, then, its prospective claims rest on some 
well-known natural Laws of water and motion, 
hitherto unapplied to the propelling of vessels. 


One of these is constructing vessels so that they | 


shall ripe on the water instead of ploughing 
through it. And we do confess this proposition 
strikes us favorably. But, if there is any thing in 
it, there is every thing. That, however, it is 
much more applicable to steam-propelled than 
wind-propelled vessels, is obvious. 
ral that steam-vessels should at first be built after 
the general model of sail-vessels, yet we see no 


prima facie obstacle to prevent the flat-bottomed | 


and prow-lifted shape from skimming over the 
water as rapidly and easily as its builder promises 
it will. His proposed improvement seems to us 
to be based on a first law of nature. 

Of its other improvements we think favor- 
ably, but will let the builder speak for himself; 
simply remarking, that this basing them on well- 
known laws, speaks volumes in their favor, Rea- 
son is man’s natural governor. By its power 
Bacon revolutionized the philosophy of the civil- 
ized world, and both roused the intellect of the 
race, started it and on a new pathway of investiga- 
tion. Behold the stupendous results. Galileo, by 
applying first principles to astronomy, completely 
revolutionized and indefinitely promoted astro- 
nomical science. Is nautical science now where 
Galileo found astronomical? Rather, is it not? 
Have not vessels continued to be built on the 
ancient models, without any application of rmst 
PRINCIPLES to ascertain whether this model is the 
best possible? The fact is, that whatever is old 
is therefore suspicious. What originated in the 
dark ages is imperfect. The fact that our nau- 
tical men are measurably governed by ancient 
usages, renders their judgment of little worth. 
We believe commerce, agriculture, mechanics, 
almost every department of human industry des- 
tined to improvements well-nigh revolutionary, 
and hail the attempt of Mr. Griffiths as the instru- 
mentality of this revolution applied to shipbuild- 
ing. 





It was natu- | 





If we understand it, this form of vessel, by di- 


| minishing the effect of waves, and consequent 


rolling of the ship, will measurably obviate that 
most painful attendant on sea-voyages, sea-sick- 
ness. Butwe will close ; as we have the pleasure 
of introducing here the following letter from Mr. 
Griffiths, who is associated with Mr. Norris in the 
building of this steamer : 


New York, Jan., 1854. 

Messrs. FowLers anp WeLLS:—In answer to 
your note of inquiry, relative to the more promi- 
nent features in the construction of the steamer 
William Norris, I would say, that we have avoid- 
ed giving publicity or furnishing a description 
for two reasons: First, our rights in the improve- 
ments were not secured ; secondly, we preferred 
enjoying the entertainment furnished by this 
nautical demonstration, that we might at a pro- 
per time show the par value of public opinion 
in maritime pursuits; knowing that we should 
be both amused and instructed during the pro- 
gress of the exhibition, at the expense of those 
whose opinions in such matters are only valuable 
to themselves, having not even a basis in the 
well-known laws of common sense. 

However surprising it may appear, it is no 
less strange than true, that in not a single in- 
stance, within our own knowledge, has the most 
important problem to be demonstrated by her 
construction been referred to, either by mechan- 
ics, merchants, or nautical men; an index of the 
superficial manner in which so important an en- 
terprise has been examined. The great problem 
referred to in the construction of the William 
Norris will become apparent to the mechanic 
who is able to give a reason for what he does, 
(beyond this, that he so learned of his tutor or 
employer,) when he considers that principal di- 
mensions, or length, breadth, and depth, had no- 
thing to do with her construction. The question 
at issue is not, How long, how wide, and how deep 
is she? or, Will she be able to cross the Atlantic 
within the orbit of a single week? although her 
constructors have the fullest confidence that she 
will do even more than this. One of the princi- 
ples developed in her construction strikes at the 
vitality of the present mode of determining ton- 
nage ; for while her actual tonnage, by carpenter’s 
measurement, or by the three principal dimen- 
sions, = 1267 tons, by the rule adopted by the 
government she is made to measure 1461 tons. 
Hence she is regarded by her projectors as the 
most practical illustration that could well be 
furnished of this most heterogeneous clause of 
commercial law, and will tell even more surely 
than the volumes her builder has written upon 
the subject. Capacity determined by displace- 
ment, and not by dimensions, should be the stand- 
ard for determining tonnage, inasmuch as di- 
mensions are arbitrary in their influence upon 
the shape or model of vessels, as has been too 
fearfully developed in American ocean steamers ; 
and I have no hesitation in saying, (not fearing 
successful contradiction,) that the loss of more 
than one of the steamers that has so recently sent 
a thrilling sensation through the country was 
remotely, if not directly, consequent upon this 
arbitrary influence called tonnage. 

The false notion that too much stability, versus 
buoyancy, is detrimental to other qualities equally 
essential, has proved a winding-sheet to thou- 
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sands of confiding passengers, as well as those 
whose home is on the deep. When the dimen- 
sions of a vessel are furnished by the ship-owner, 
the model is, to a very great extent, furnished 
also. The object the merchant has in view when 
furnishing the dimensions of the vessel he is 
about contracting to have built, is to obtain a 
vessel that will measure less by the government 
rule than by displacement or internal capacity in 
cubic feet ; unmindful, however, that in order to 
carry out his plan he builds a large top side upon 
a small bottom, so that, in order to overreach the 
government, he builds an expensive, unprofitable, 
and often unsafe vessel; unsafe because her sta- 
bility is of that character we have denominated 
artificial, which renders her:motions at sea slug- 
gish, ill-defined, and uncertain; in fact, she is 
overloaded with herself, and cannot possess good 
sea qualities, either with or without cargo. Per- 
haps in no single feature of the enterprise which 
brought the William Norris out of the raw mate- 
rials, is its extent and importance so fully devel- 
oped as in the question of breadth against depth ; 
and while her model will secure her against the 
uncertain results consequent npon a problematic’ 
amount of stability, being more largely developed 
than in any vessel of the sea-going stamp, the 
sum total ‘of her absolute resistance is less than 
upon any vessel of an equal displacement ; while, 
at the same time, her draught of water is less than 
that of any vessel of her class, and quite sufficient 
to insure safety ; and notwithstanding this, she 
possesses more strength than any wooden vessel 
that has yet been built. It must have come within 
the range of the thinking mind which traces effect 
to its cause, that absolute resistance is less at the 
surface of the ocean than at any depth beneath : 
consequent partially upon the equilibrium of 
fluids, but mainly upon the difference in the dens- 
ity between air and water ; yet, however unwillin g 
to announce it, it is nevertheless true that there 
are many intimately connected with maritime 
pursuits whose experience should have taught 
them this lesson, if they had not learned it in their 
schoolboy days. By far the greater number of 
commercial men, in all departments, hinge their 
opinions upon the prevailing notions of the day, 
with no safer basis than the honors gleaned from 
hereditary distinction within the annals of a bar- 
barous age: thus we can trace the same opinions, 
in relation to the shape of vessels, back as far as 
the days of Cromwell, or about the era in which 
the present tonnage rules were enacted in the 
Old World ; and our own experience has demon- 
strated this truth, that it is less hazardous to as- 
sault the persons of those who maintain these 
notions than the prejudice itself. But on this 
point perhaps enough has been said at this time. 
The light draught of water of the William 
Norris, acting in concert with her unmistakable 
stability, will cause the wave to pass beneath, or, 
in other words, the vessel to pass above, conse- 
quent upon the easy bilge and diminished anterior 
resistance when the absolute resistance is less 
than the hydraulic pressure which sustains the 
wave; and by those who are familiar with the 
theory of waves, as practically demonstrated by 
nautical pursuits, this is at once assented to ; 
but, strange to say, although American seamen 
are the best on the globe, there are very few who 
are familiar with the laws which govern the mo- 
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tion of fluids, and who are notignorant of the the- | 


ory of waves, whether oscillatory, translatory, or 
tidal. The man of science smiles at the credulity 


(and well he may, whether he has ever been at | 
sea or not) of the master of one of the finest steam- | 
ers belonging to this port, when he tells of the | 


sea running fifteen knots per hour; and still fur- 
ther enlightens his auditors by informing them 
that his steamer could only make headway at the 
rate of five knots against this tremendous sea ; 
and let it be remembered that this wondrous feat 
was performed by a steamer for which only twelve 
knots is claimed in fine weather in a smooth sea. 

Perhaps there are few departments of nature in 
which the eye may be so easily deceived as in the 
formation and transmission of the wave of oscilla- 
tion ; it is the motion only that is transmitted, and 
not the wave; the force acquired is consequent 
water being a frictionless body in itself, but not 
in reference to other bodies ; hence the force of 
the wind, the absence of friction within the wave 
itself, and the want of hydraulic pressure to sus- 
tain the lengthened column already propagated, 
makes up both the appearance of progression and 
the destructive power with which the wave is 
sometimes clothed. If this were not so, a plank, 
or the fragments of a sunken wreck, would attain 
a speed of fifteen knots per hour ; a proposition 
which cannot for a moment be entertained. 

It is with direct reference to these demonstrated 
truths of science that the William Norris has been 
constructed ; and aside from her shape, she will 
possess more strength than any steamer now built, 
whether naval or mercantile ; having iron keel- 
sons and encasements for her engine and boilers 
within the wooden hull; the keelsons containing 
air-chambers and water-tanks; those parts de- 
signed to contain the engine and boilers are suf- 
ficiently buoyant to maintain them ; and though 
the hull were filled with water, the vessel could 
not sink, being itself sustained by the air-cham- 
bers, while the engine and boilers are supported 
by their own encasement, which removes the risk 
of foundering, whether occasioned by collision, by 
fire, or other accident, rendering her a Jife-boat 
on a large scale. But the chapter of improve- 
ments ends not here; her great longitudinal 
strength renders her capable of having her enor- 
mous power applied in the roughest weather, 
which equals one horse for each ton of vessel, 
while at the same time she will encounter nothing 
but spray, her shape being such as to render her 
lifting power on the anterior part quite commen- 
surate with the power of her engine. This then 
is not the development of one of those chimerical 
notions which hatch prolific in a fevered brain ; it 
is not a speculation having dollars only for its 


base. It is the application of those principles to / 


commerce which are known to govern the phy- 
sical world ; and which, but for the trammelling 
influences of arbitrary laws, unworthy of an en- 
lightened age, would have been developed long 
ere this. We say then that the projectors of this 


enterprise are doing the work that belongs to the | 


government ; they are actually forcing the pass- 
age of a law that will furnish no inducement for 
merchants to build vessels by fraudulent dimen- 
sions, as they now do; and though the projectors 
should pass into the misty shades of forgetfulness, 
or should find a premature mantle in the drapery 
_ of death, this truth will have been established, that 








shipouilding without science is a monotonous 
rotary, and that science can accomplish more in 
the art of shipbuilding than the world has yet 
believed ; and even though the William Norris 
were but »artially successful, a greater victory 
will have beea echieved than was gained on the 
fields of Marengo or on the plains of Waterloo; 
and when the problem for solution by shipbuild- 
ers shall have been resolved into the best shape 


_ for a given displacement, regardless of principal 
dimensions, then will mechanics, 


mariners, and 
merchants, as well as governments, learn that 
science in nautical mechanism as at present prac- 
tised exists only in name. 


Very truly yours, Joun W. GRIFFITHS. 





Agriculture. 


FEBRUARY. 
FARM-WORK TO BE DONE. 





BY H. C. VAIL. 


* Tue leisure of last month still continues, and 
the farmer finds a season of relaxation from 
severe physical labor, and indulges in some plea- 
surable gratifications. The deep snows ana fine 
frosty weather give him ample opportunity to 
enjoy the pleasures of sleigh-riding ; while the 
long winter evenings find him by his fire-side, 
perusing some interesting volume, or instruct- 
ing the youthful minds gathered about him. 

During this month, reconsider the plans 
formed last month for the ensuing year, and in- 
troduce such modifications as may prove advan- 
tageous. Continue composting, as per directions 
last month. While the sleighing is good, haul 
up a large quantity of prepared muck, and de- 
posit it in a convenient place near the manure- 
sheds. Under a roomy shed place a layer of 
muck, several feet wide, and six inches in thick- 
ness ; on this drop night-soil, covering the whole 
by shovelling up the edges of the layer of muck. 
Allow it to lie in this way for some days or weeks, 
when the whole should be turned and intimately 
mixed. Get and compost all the night-soil and 
dead animals in the neighborhood, and they will 
have sufficient time to become decomposed before 
required for use. 

Continue to haul and cut wood, until you get 
enough to last two or more years. It is poor 
economy to burn green wood. Inside repairing 
may be attended to during this month, at such 
times as the rigors of the season prevent outside 
operations. Begin to prepare early hot-beds, 
using the materials composted last month. 

Prune gooseberries and currants. Peaches 
should be shortened one-half the new growth at 
this time. This practice is now pursued by the 
most skilful cultivators. The reasons for so doing 
may be briefly stated as follows: The peach is 
a native of Persia, and with us is an exotic, grow- 
ing rapidly, and forming long slender branches. 
The fruit growing each year on the new wood is 
at a great distance from the body of the tree, 
and its weight acts in such a manner as to bend 
and break the limbs. The moment the branches 
are bent, the circulation of sap becomes impeded, 
and the peaches do not mature properly. If from 
one-half to two-thirds of the new growth be cut 
off yearly, always cutting just above a wood-bud, 
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a portion of the fruit-buds will be removed, and, 
of course, there will be a less number to perfect, 
while they will be kept near the trunk of the 
tree, thus rendering the tree more compact, and 
less liable to injury from heavy winds and rains. 

During the mild days of this month, the wash 
composed of one pound of bleacher’s Number One 
soda, dissolved in a gallon of water, should be 
applied to the trunks and larger branches of fruit 
and other trees, decomposing the dead bark, moss, 
and insects, leaving the tree in a clean, healthy 
condition. In the absence of bleacher’s Number 
One, heat sal-soda, or the common soda of com- 
merce, to redness, thereby driving off the car- 
bonic acid, and rendering it caustic. 

The pruning of apple trees may be attended to 


_ in mild weather, covering the wound with a solu- 


tion of gum-shellac in alcohol. A little before 
midsummer is considered by some as the proper 
time for pruning, but as farmers are usually so 
busy at that period as to forbid that practice, 
and as no positive injury can arise from winter- 
pruning, we prefer that time. 

Continue getting out fencing materials, and 
build gates enough to supply each field with one 
of the best kind. As fencing posts of the right 
kind are growing scarce, the following, from the 
American Farmer, will not come amiss; and we 
would advise its practice in localities where the 
land cannot be more profitably employed : 

Sowina YELLow Locust Seep.—As timber for 
posts is becoming scarce, it may be well to sow 
a few quarts of docust seed, to raise plants for 
the formation of a grove. It will not be time for 
some weeks to sow the seed, and we anticipate it, 
to enable our readers to make the necessary pre- 
parations. The ground to be selected should be 
a deep, well-exposed loam ; it should be manured, 
ploughed deep, harrowed, and the seed sown 
thinly, in drills two inches deep, four feet apart. 
Before being sown, the seed should be soaked in 
hot water for twenty-four hours; all the seeds 
which float to be cast aside. The plants, when 
they come up, must be kept clean. At one and 
two years old the young trees will be fit to be 
transplanted. They should then be set out ina 
deep, warm soil, which has been well manured, 
ploughed, and harrowed, in rows twelve feet 
apart, ten feet asunder in the row, which will 
give to each acre 363 trees. In twelve years 
they will be large enough for posts—and we all 
know they make durable ones. <A grove once set 
will, after being cut down, renew itself, and fur- 
nish a new supply of post-timber every twelve 
or fifteen years. 

We have stated that these trees might be cut 
over every twelve or fifteen years for purposes 
of fencing, and we will add, that such of those 
as remained from twenty to twenty-five years, 
if fair, vigorously grown, healthy trees, would 
be worth three dollars apiece for shipbuilding ; 
would at all times command ready sale to 
shipwrights, as also with railroad companies, 
for use on the tracks. What an acre of land 
would bring for such purposes, if sold, can 
easily be calculated. As a matter of conve- 
nience and profit, it is with the owners of 
land to determine whether their interest would 
be subserved by setting out a grove of a few 
acres in extent ; the number, of course, to be de- 
termined by the size of their respective farms. 
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Tuis 1s Trutu, though opposed to the PHtLosopHy or AGES.—GAIL, 
Truly, I see, he that will but stand to the Truru, it will carry him 
out.—GroRGE Fox, 





WHAT MAKES THE DIFFER- 
ENCE P 


Or the ten thousand boys who have grown up 
to manhood in your own city or county, reader, 
within a few years, only one or two, perhaps, have 
become distinguisKed, either in state, or church, 
or business: Ali the rest are living out a “so-so” 
life—some working for day-wages, some owning 
a small house and doing a tolerable business in 
manufactures or merchandise, but no way dis- 
tinguished. Yet afew of all this ten thousand 
have shot out from the general dead-level, and 
become stars—one in the monetary world worth 
his hundreds of thousands, and redoubling every 
few years; another an intellectual star, on 
whose lips or pen the multitude hang for mental 
food and moral sustenance. He is not merely 
looked up to by thousands and tens of thou- 
sands, but depended on. What he says is true 
law and gospel. He sways almost unlimited in- 
fluence over them, and moulds them, like potter’s 
clay, into whatever vessels he chooses. He is 
indeed their prophet. 

Now way all this difference among men? It 
is not caused by circumstances; for the same 
schools, churches, soil, atmosphere, and gen- 
eral influences operate on all. Nor do the more 
minute family circumstances cause all this dif- 
ference. These three causes are mainly instru- 
mental : 


First, ParENTAGE—the hereditary faculties, 
and their primitive direction—what they are BY 
NATURE ; that is, their Phrenology and Physiol- 
ogy. Without favorable conditions here, no one 
can ever become good or great. As no one can 
think without a brain, so no one can think pow- 
erfully without a good one. But, 

SECONDLY, many have good brains who do not 
use them. And this is the special point we would 
present. Their talents are where California 
gold was twenty years ago—there—but there un- 
discovered, buried, and therefore useless. None, 
even great men, begin fully to employ att their 
gifts. The most talented are far more so by na- 
ture than by practice, much more those in every- 
day life. With little to stimulate them, they 
doze on, and waste, in life’s commonplace avo- 
cations, energies which, if equally cultivated and 
rightly directed, would outshine their distin- 
guished playmate. Unused iron rusts out. So 
of unused brain. Action increases power, while 
inertia begets weakness. Say, readers, which of 
you comes anywhere near up, in practice, to 
your original capabilities? 

To bury one talent is bad enough. To bury 
five, five times the worse. We have examined 
the heads of public men enough to know that as 
good ones—even better—are to be found by thou- 
sands in private life. Great occasions are sure to 
produce great men. That is, they already pos- 
sessed the talents which the occasion developed. 


As far as natural capabilities are concerned, your 
plodding farmer, or poor blacksmith, might have 
outshone, not merely your minister and lawyer, 
but very likely your State’s senator. Reader, 
have you never felt, while listening to a distin- 
guished speaker, that, placed exactly in his situ- 
ation, you could have done better—could have 
worded this sentence more handsomely, and pre- 
sented that argument more forcibly, or avoided 
committing the other error or impropriety? 
And very likely you could. Yet, mark, they 
deserve better than you, because they use their 
powers to the best of their capabilities, while you 
do nothing with those you think still superior. 
Better do poorly with inferior capabilities, than 
nothing with good ones. Mental mneRTIA—what, 
applied to body, we should call sheer laziness— 
stifles and buries the great majority of human 
talents. And this inaction is consequent partly, 
perhaps mainly, on a want of something to stimu- 
late these powers—something to enkindle, arouse, 
electrify, and incite to exertion. Hence, reli- 
gious meetings and revivals deserve public 
thanks for furnishing this needed stimulus to 
young converts, and even elder members; for 
every meeting at which laymen officiate, even if 
only leading in worship, calis out, only to rein- 
crease, the mentality of every one who “takes an 
active part.” Debating, and other similar Socie- 
ties, are doing a like work of human development 
for their participants, and should be got up every- 
where—in every school district even. Political 
meetings are calling out other species of talents, 
temperance meetings other minds, and singing 
schools and other meetings others still, so that 
every gathering, open to all for participancy, is 
a public benefaction. 

All hail, then, to that country and those insti- 
tutions which thus arouse and develop human 
talent! In the old world, few such motives, no 
such facilities and incentives for making the first 
attempt exist. Oh, how much genius the old world 
stifles ! 

Americans, especially young men, push your- 
selves forward. Try your hands. Hven if you 
do not succeed, to have TRIED is commendable. 
Better fail than make no attempt. But you may 
succeed. And then, what glory! Young men, 
and even boys, get up meetings open to all. 
Help each other develop your respective talents. 
Let the middle-aged also note every boy and 
young man, and bring him forward — at least 
encourage him. 

Growts is a third cause and condition of the 
distinction of the few. Our good and bad pe- 
culiarities increase with years. At the recent 
meeting of our college class, after having been 
separated for twenty years, we observed in each 
exactly the same manners, tones, gestures, modes 
of speech, casts of mind as when in college, only 
more so. As the trees in “the grove’ were 
beech, maple, oak, &c., as of old, and each had the 
limbs, knots, and crooks, only larger, so of col- 
lege classmates, professors and all. “Just as the 
twig is bent, the tree ’s inclined.” 

Young man, twenty years will not, without 
special culture, change your INHERENT charac- 
teristics, but only enhance them. If a little sour 
now, you are in danger of becoming most ill- 
natured then. And thus of scholarship. If fond 
of books now, in twenty years you can read and 
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learn much, and become -a superior scholar— 
even a learned man. Or you can grow in moral 
goodness, in reputation for upright dealing, or in 
any other or all these characteristics. Grow 
you must somehow, either in good report or in 
evil, and every act enhances your “ ie oy bo “ 
for some quality. 

As the culture, especially of young men and 
women, depends mainly on THEMSELVES, of course 
how thrifty their growth, or dwarfed their stature, 
depends mainly upon their own exertious. If, then, 
at forty you occupy a low or poor place, the fault 
is mainly your own. “But circumstances pre- 
vented and kept me down. See this trouble and 
that drawback.’’ But yonder prominent man 
had still greater in the start. The difference was, 
he dashed through his, you succumbed to yours. 
His difficulties only accelerated his progress by 
stimulating his energies to overcome them, while 
you allowed yours to crush your spirit, and 
thereby palsy effort. Away with snivelling! 
Pining gains nothing, but loses all. Courace— 
energy—these are the grand instrumentalities to 
success. Those same winds which blow down 
weak trees, only drive the sap along up strong 
ones. Then turn these very adversities to ac- 
count. 

That wife is growing—good or bad. You may 
note no change from week to week, or one month 
to another, but compare her now with her as 
she was ten years ago. Is she improved or dete- 
riorated? Be careful, husbands, that your wives 
grow at least no worse. Nurture and cherish 
them, so that their growth shall be for good. 

That puny child can come to have a good 
strong constitution, and superior health. So 
far fulfil the health laws that it may grow stronger 
from year to year, even if only a little, and it 
will grow better all the faster, as it grows older. 
And thus of yourself. If you are gradually “run- 
ning down,”’ be assured that some wrong health 
habits are sapping the life powers, little by lit- 
tle. Search out the cause. Never consent, for 
one moment, to grow weaker or worse in any 
one thing, bodily or mental. Grow on, and the 
faster the better, but grow ony for Goop. 

Another preventive of development is our not 
attempting what we internally feel adequate to 
accomplish. Our inner premonitions rarely err. 
If you feel conscious of being capable of doing 
or succeeding in a given work, attempt it. This 
inner consciousness is almost a sure sign of ade- 
quate capability. It is a species of inspiration— 
the natural workings of your innermost nature. 
As, in looking at a stone to be lifted, our inner 
consciousness of capacity or incapacity is about 
on a par with our real strength, so of all mental 
capabilities, only that our capabilities generally 
surpass our own estimates of them. 

Then, reader, how much will you make out of 
yourself? How eminent will you become? And 
FOR wHAT? Choose wisely. Act energetically. 
Inertia—this is the great moth of human talent. 
Do what yet remains to you—cultivate, cultivate, 
CULTIVATE. 





WueEN a book raises your spirit, and inspires 
you with noble and geverous feelings, seek for 
no other rule to judge the work by; itis good 
and made by a good workman. 
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PHRENOLOGY 
AS APPLIED TO THE PROFESSIONS, 


BY A PROFESSIONAL MAN. 

In a former issue of this JourNAL we gave an 
article introductory to the topics embraced in the 
present series, and also some views of one of 
those topics. Although we have by no means 
exhausted it, we now propose to consider an- 
other—that of 


CRIMINAL LEGISLATION. 


This topic relates to municipal law. The law- 
authorities, as we have already seen, define this 
to be a rule of civil conduct, prescribed by the 
supreme power of the State, commanding what is 
right, and prohibiting what is wrong. Rights, 
according to the books, are of two classes—the 
rights of persons, and the rights of things. The 
latter furnish the field of civil Jaw, the former 
that of the criminal law. The rights of things 
(jura rerum) are defined to be such rights of 
control as may be acquired over inanimate sub- 
stances or external objects; while the rights of 
persons ( jura personarum) are such as attach to 
the person or concern it. The law is supposed to 
guarantee the protection of these rights to each 
individual of the civic community, and to see to 
it that the highest good of even the violator of 
any one of them shall be considered. Any thing 
short of this would involve the State in wrong- 
doing. In order that the officers of the State 
shall do justice to the natural rights of individu- 
als, it is clear that their characters and circum- 
stances should be understood—in a word, that 
their motives, as well as their acts, should be 
taken into account and cared for. Does our 
criminal legislation realize this? That the an- 
swer must be given in the negative, every observ- 
ant person will admit. Let us see what is the 
difficulty, and whether Phrenology can furnish a 
remedy for it. 

The maxims and opinions which are taught by 
the metaphysical and theological schools gener- 
ally are those which have controlled the legisla- 
tor for the most part. They have been impressed 
with the notion that the brain is, as it were, a 
unit in organization, and that the various 
thoughts or impulses experienced are but varia- 
tions of the same mental action as a whole. So 
contemplating the human mind, it is no matter 
of surprise that uniformity should be exacted 
from the people, or that their conduct should be 
regarded and treated as alike prompted by good 
or bad motives. The notion of “ total depravity,”’ 
which so widely prevails, is referable to the same 
source. Phrenology dissents from this unity- 
theory, and represents the brain as acting depart- 
mentally—that is, through appliances which are 
as separate and distinct as the fingers which hold 
These Phrenology has 
named organs, and it teaches that the circum- 
stance of cooperative and synchronous motion, 
on the part of the fingers, no more establishes 
oneness in them than like action by the cerebral 
machinery. Far otherwise is it with the meta- 
physical theories. Whatever allowance their 
teachers would make for the absence of the 
thumb or index finger from the hand, or the dis- 
eased state of either, they would give themselves 








no concern whatever about possible defects in 
certain of the organs of the brain, much less 
about the causes of the disability. Acquisitive- 
ness and Destructiveness, as separate powers, are 
meaningless to them, and hence their diseases or 
early perversions by adversity are never taken 
into account, to say nothing of normal excesses 
in their development. If either, or both com- 
bined, should prompt the murderer’s blow, they 
would exclaim, ‘“‘ Punish him to the utmost rigor 
of the law!” 4 

Is not all this being done by sanction of our 
criminal codes? Contemplate the fate of the 
criminals who crowd the prison and dangle from 
the gallows! Who takes into account their pe- 
culiarities of organization, or the circumstances 
of their previous lives? What juror does this? 
What judge thinks of it while pronouncing the 
“extreme penalty of the law?” What legislator 
thinks of it while framing penal statutes? Alas! 
but few. Would this be so, if our legislators had 
the requisite phrenological information? It 
could not be. As it is, the community, amid the 
general ignorance of mental laws, shouts, “ Cru- 
cify him,” over an erring brother; and when 
the judge and the jury, in consistence with the 
spirit of existing laws, pronounce him guilty and 
sentence him to his cruel doom, they gloat over 
his strangulation on the gallows! He has been 
a malefactor in purpose, as well as in deed, and 
therefore he deserves to die an ignominious 
death, as a wretch whom it would be weakness to 
pity, and to plead for whom, as an erring brother, 
would be deemed a “morbid sympathy with 
criminals.”’ 

How much more rational is the treatment of 
crimes of a lighter grade, such, for example, as 
thefts, provided by our criminal legislation? 
Is “justice tempered with mercy”’ for them, any 
more than for the homicide? Let us see. 

The laws prescribing punishments for felony 
could not have been made more contradictory. of, 
or more in conflict with, the laws of the hu- 
man mind, had there been a deliberate purpose so 
to arrange them. Not only are acts very differ- 
ent in degrees of culpability classed as if deserv- 
ing the same degree of punishment, and punished 
accordingly, where the public sentiment, acting 
through jurors and judges, will permit; but we 
even find benefactions declared to be felonious, 
and prescribed for punitively. An example is 
given in certain of the States of the Union, where 
the discussion of certain given subjects is for- 
bidden under the severest penalties—thus essay- 
ing to make that criminal which nature stamps 
with the signet of her approbation, by giving the 
impulse to make known our opinions to others. 
Now I have just referred to the fact that the pub- 
lic sentiment does not always permit the execu- 
tion of absurd and unjust laws. Hence the great 
number of obsolete enactments which: burden our 
statute books—a fact which is a standing protest 
of the mind against interference with iis natural 
laws by municipal laws. For, were our criminal 
laws reflexes of the unperverted consciousness of 
the people, they would not so often become dead 
letters. It is because they are the opposites of 
this, that they are so frequently contemned and 
set at naught. Did they conform to the more 
usual wants and motives of the human mind, to 
say nothing of idiosyncratic exceptions, they 
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would become permanent rules of action, be- 
cause conformable to nature. 

The idea of measuring out punishments to all 
transgressors alike, by declaring that the judicial 
authority’s discretion shall range between cer- 
tain degrees of severity and lenity, is an absurd- 
ity of our criminal jurisprudence which could 
never have obtained a toleration from legislators 
who had studied the laws of the human mind as 
taught by Phrenology. It would have been a 
moral impossibility. But it is not at all surprising 
that men who have been wont to view the intel- 
lectual man as a unit, and to attribute to all 
minds the same play of faculties, should prescribe 
the same degree of punishment for all who hap- 
pened to commit the same legal offence; for 
such is the necessary attribution of those in 
whose intelligence the metaphysics of the older 
schools of mental philosophy has not been sup- 
planted by the more practical teachings of that 
newer school whose principles it is the purpose 
of the presont series to apply to the varied condi- 
tions of life. 

If the foregoing be the state of the case with 
minor offences, under our existing criminal legis- 
lation, when committed by those erring ones who 
belong to the class of sane minds in sound bodies, 
(mens sana in corpore sano,) what shall we say 
of the treatment which our present jurisprudence 
extends to such as have not been so blessed— 
those whose cerebral organization is abnormal? 
Where is the court which dares, under existing 
regulations, to make allowance for undue develop- 
ments of Acquisitiveness, even supposing there 
were satisfactory proof before it of the aberration 
and of the causes? Where is due allowance made 
for the influence of Philoprogenitiveness on the 
conduct of the accused? If a mother, impelled by 
the force of this organ, should take, without the 
leave of some selfish neighbor, bread to appease 
the starving hunger of her child, would there be 
statutory allowance for her maternal sympathies? 
By no means. If she were treated with more 
leniency than a childless being who had com- 
mitted theft without any such motive, it would 
probably be to the jury that she would owe the 
boon, and not to the judge. A verdict of acquit- 
tal might be rendered in defiance of testimony 
proving the theft. But, if convicted, the judge 
would feel bound to affix the prescribed penalty. 
Nay, more. Even where the abnormal develop- 
ments are such as amount to insanity, we not 
unfrequently find juries convicting and judges 
sentencing—a course of cruelty which a proper 
knowledge of the normal brain would utterly 
forbid. But if this were the worst consequence of 
the ignorance which so widely. pervades the com- 
munity, one might contemplate this subject with 
less horror. But, alas! it is far worse when we 
come to consider the cruel injustice which results 
from the death-penalty, which will be our next 
topic. 
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VALuE oF Heatta.—Without health, life is too 
short for its own purposes. Shattered and broken 
by disease, man sinks to the grave, as if the sun 
should set suddenly in its course from mid-hea- 
ven! A few struggle on nearly to the termina- 
tion of a natural life ; but scarcely one wins the 
prise of an existence rounded and complete in 
its duration, its powers, and its accomplishings.” 
—Hydropathie Review, 
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TRUE CONSERVATISM. 











BY B. G. SMITH. 


True Conservatism is the preservation of the 
form till the essential is changed. It will readily 
be admitted that this is right, so far as the form 
is merely an outward expression of something 
which causes and underlies it. Thus, with a 
man who has the externals of a loafer, the bene- 
volent conservative would at once inquire if he 
were a loafer at heart ; if he were, he would say, 
that to change the externals of that man by dress- 
ing him like a gentleman would be useless, and 
that a very short time would elapse before he 
would recover his loaferish look; and the wis- 
dom of our conservative would reserve his bene- 
volent impulses for an opportunity when they 
would not be thrownaway. That would be when 
he found a man who was a gentleman at heart, 
temporarily and by misfortune reduced to the 
appearance of a loafer. A very little assistance 
would be effectual in this case, and a great deal 
might be given without being thrown away. 

If the loafer be an individual, or a large class 
of society, or a whole nation, the case is the same, 
and the same discrimination must be used in the 
application of remedies. If the loafer have been 
repeatedly dressed like a gentleman, and always 
returned to his loaferish look after a short time, 
there is good reason to believe that he is one ra- 
dically, and that he must be made the subject of 
a moral and intellectual change before any per- 
manent change can be hoped for in his outward 
appearance. But, on the other hand, if a gentle- 
man, though reduced by misfortune repeatedly 
to the condition and company of loafers, invari- 
ably after a little while recovers the appearance 
which belongs to his character, we should be 
justified in pronouncing him to be radically a 
gentleman. 

By this rule a true judgment may be formed of 
the character of a large class of society, or of a 
nation ; if they have remained for ages in po- 
verty, servitude, and physical inferiority, it is 
almost a certainty that they have so remained 
because morally and intellectually degenerated ; 
and if every attempt to elevate them by supply- 
ing their outward wants has invariably failed, it 
may be apparent that a radical change is neces- 
sary, and that the various bad developments of 
the collective man must be reduced, or restored 
to symmetry by a process similar to that which 
alone is successful in the individual man. The 
outer must be operated upon by first changing 
the inner. 

But if a class of society or a race, after repeated 
misfortunes, after being thrown back again and 
again from advanced points, still recovers—if, in 
spite of adverse circumstances long continued, 
and for a time overwhelming, that race inyari- 
ably assumes a noble position, it may safely be 
affirmed that the appearance of degradation which 
at any time it may wear is but the result of ex- 
ternal circumstances, and that an external re- 
medy will be sufficient to restore it to a position 
of respectability, and that assistance given to it 
from without will not be thrown away. 

The true conservative has discovered that the 
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appearances of evil are of two kinds—one kind 
consisting of those bad looks which are induced 
upon the essentially good by various external 
causes; and another class of evil appearances 
consisting of things bad not only in the outward 
form, but in the inner also. These two kinds of 
evil, so different in their intensity and their 
causes, yet so much alike in their exhibition, re- 
quire proportionately different treatment for their 
removal. The one kind will often disappear if 
left to itself, as a good shilling which had re- 
ceived a coppery appearance, passing from hand 
to hand quickly recovers its true character ; while 
the second class, like a shilling really mixed 
largely with copper, could only be made a good 
one by being made to part with its copper, and 
by receiving in its place the amount of silver 
that was wanting. This latter process is, in fact, 
very similar to the essential reforms which are 
required in many of the evils of this world, and 
without which external good appearances would 
be as little lasting as silver on a copper shilling. 

In general, it may be observed that long-con- 
tinued appearances of evil at the circumference 
are indicative of its presence at the centre. The 
body of a man may lie a little while without 
motion and not be dead; but if after many days 
no motion occurs, then there is no doubt of the 
absence of inward life. So of a race of men, of 
a society, of a church, of a nation, or of the world. 
Where life really exists, it is in the constant en- 
deavor to ultimate itself in act. 

There are two classes of conservatives and two 
classes of progressives. One class of conserva- 
tives wish to let alone all things as they have 
been in times past, blindly believing all change 
to be injurious; they wish no change in either 
forms or essentials. The other class of conserva- 
tives is composed of those who would not trouble 
themselves about the forms of evil—would, in 
fact, let these ever remain, except so far as their 
removal might be procured by removing their 
causes ; they would endeavor to remove evils of 
all kinds by a process similar to that by which 
Phrenology proposes to remedy the malforma- 
tions or bad organizations of the brain—not by 
external and mechanical applications to the or- 
gans themselves, but by a long-continued disuse 
of those organs which were too large, and an 
equally long-continued use of those that were 
weak. This is the most rapid, because the only 
way in which deformed organic developments 
can be restored to symmetry ; and in every other 
kind of reform a similar order must be observed, 
without which there can be no good result. If 
positive external appliances are attempted when 
the cause is internal, a result must inevitably 
ensue like that which attended the experiments 
of the father of Midshipman Easy. It were use- 
less to cut a few leaves from the top of the upas 
tree ; it must be destroyed root and branch. 

The true progressive and the true conservative 
agree very well together; for the former would 
destroy only those portions of things which are 
evil, while the latter would preserve only those 
portions that are good. The blind and impulsive 
progressive would destroy every thing that has 
the appearance of evil, endangering by his pre- 
cipitation the existence of every thing that is 
good; the blind and unreflecting conservative 
would preserve every thing that has the appear- 








ance of good, thereby insuring the continuance 
of gigantic evils and tyrannies ; but the true con- 
servative and the true progressive strike hands 
and swear eternal friendship, and keep step to- 
gether in an onward march. Apart they can do 
little, but united they may liberate the world. 

The conservative represents prudence, while 
the progressive represents energy ; and these two 
principles, in some form or other, pervade all 
creation. After all, they are but exhibitions of 
two universal forces—love and wisdom. In indi- 
viduals as well as in societies there may be seen, 
in a certain form, these two parties—and they 
may be called, the one impulse and the other con- 
sideration. These two principles are exhibited 
in their highest form, in the providence of God, 
as Creation and Preservation. 
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A TEST EXAMINATION, 


{Tuat the brain is the organ of the mind, is no 
longer a question with persons of ordinary intelli- 
gence, while some who comprehend the theory of 
Phrenology, for want of observation and oppor- 
tunity, have not fully tested its practical appli- 
cation to the delineation of character. The 
volumes of facts already published on this point 
would seem to be sufficient, yet the following state- 
ment corroborates similar facts in the experience 


of all Phrenologists.] 
Boston, Nov. 26, 1853. 


Friend WELLS :—The accompanying descrip- 
tion of a skull was given a short time since, before 
our PHRENOLOGICAL Cass. <A physician of Bos- 
ton requested the examination—presenting the 
skull just as I was commencing my lecture ; con- 
sequently, I had not a moment for preparation. 
The examination was reported phonographically 
at the time, to preclude the possibility of any mis- 
understanding. 

At the close of the examination the doctor re- 
marked, that he was well acquainted with the 
history of the person whose skull he presented, 
but that it would be in vain for him to attempt 
to give a more correct description than had 
already been given; that the examination was 
astonishingly correct, even in the minutest de- 
tails. Yours truly, D. P. Burrzr. 


THE EXAMINATION, 





The outside measurement of this skull is large, 
but from the coarseness of its texture, and the 
large development of the bony excrescences, I 
infer that the skull is unusually thick, and that 
the absolute volume of brain is not above the 
average. There must have been large bones and 
muscles, and a large development of the vital 
organs of the body, and but a limited degree of 
the nervous system; a predominance of the 
Motive and Vital Temperaments. From the 
coarse texture of the skull and the body, a 
coarsely organized brain may be inferred ; which, 
together with its great width, and its want of 
elevation, renders it beyond a doubt that the 
natural tone of mind was exceedingly low and 
selfish. Nothing short of the very best of moral 
influences and social relations could restrain such 
an organization from a vicious course of life. 
The coarseness of the whole organization—the 
uneven development of the brain, as a whole, and 
especially the uneven and depressed appearance 
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of the top of the skull; and what is still more 
positive, the thinness of the skull at the base, and 
the thickness at the top, furnish positive proof 
that the circumstances and associations of the 
person were of the worst instead of the best. 
From a predominance of those conditions, a large 
degree of which is more peculiar to the mascu- 
line character than to the feminine, I infer this 
to be the skull of a male. From the want of Self- 
Esteem, and so large a development of Adhesive- 
ness, Philoprogenitiveness, Veneration, and Mar- 
vellousness, I should infer that he inherited the 
general tone of his character from his mother, 
and that she was exceedingly low and depraved, 
the intellect moderately developed, and under 
the control of the selfish propensities. Secretive- 
ness and Cautiousness are both large, which com- 
bined with his intellect, in which planning talent, 
observation, memory of coyntenances and places 
predominate, and made him a good judge of 
character, and very shrewd in laying his plans. 
From his large Secretiveness and Acquisitiveness, 
and small Conscientiousness, I infer that he was 
predisposed to theft ; and having still larger De- 
structiveness, would be likely to commit higher 
crimes, even of robbery or murder. Having large 
Cautiousness and Observation, he would couceal 
all traces leading to his detection. In all proba- 
bility, when detected, he was found to be an “ old 
offender,’’ and had committed many crimes. His 
large Adhesiveness would induce him to have ac- 
complices. Large Caution and small Self-Esteem 
increased that desire to insure safety in the posses- 
sion of superior force. Although desperate, he 
was a coward by day, and a “ thief in the night,” 
and never made an attack without previous pre- 
paration and being sure of his victim. Amative- 
ness and Philoprogenitiveness being large, he 
would not be likely to murder women or children, 
unless through fear of exposure. Veneration and 
Marvellousness were sufficiently developed to 
have caused strong religious tendencies at times, 
and, with large Caution, to have made him some- 
what superstitious, and have led him, ai a late 
hour, to confess his evil deeds. 


Aebrew, 


TOBACCO PRIZE ESSAYS. 

Topacco: its History, Nature, and Effects; with 
Facts and Figures for Tobacco Users. By R. T. Tratt, 
M.D. 

Topacco DisHAseEs ; with a Remedy for the Habit. 
By Joe Suew, M.D. 

Evits or Tosacco as they affect Body, Mind, and 
Morals. By Rev. Dwieut Barpwin. New York: Fow- 
LERS AND Wiis. 1804. 

It will perhaps be remembered by those who 
were at that time numbered among our readers, 
that in April, 1853, we were authorized by a 

“friend of reform to offer OnE Hunprep Doras, 
in prizes of $50 for the first, $30 for the second, 
and $20 for the third best essay on the deleterious 
effects of Tobacco on the human constitution, 
physically, intellectually, and morally, with sug- 
gestions for the cure of the evil, or how persons 
can break the habit ; the manuscripts to be sub- 
mitted to Messrs. FowLERS AND WELLS, and such 
other persons as they might select to aid them in 

the examination. + 

















The prizes were awarded as announced in the 
January numbers of our Journals. The essays 
are now ready for delivery, and we have given 
above the title of each in full, with the author’s 
name. We shall perhaps present a critical review 
of them in our next. At present we can only say 
that they are most complete and thorough expo- 
sitions of the subject, and comprise altogether a 
whole arsenal of weapons with which to attack 
and overthrow the strongholds of the Tobacco 
user. Never before, we venture to say, has so 
strong an array of facts, figures, and reasoning 
been presented as in these essays. They should 
be translated into all the languages of the globe, 
and circulated coéxtensively with the almost om- 
nipresent weed. 

The benevolent and philanthropic gentleman 
by whom the prizes were given, prefers for the 
present to remain unknown, but hopes by the 
publication of these essays to aid in suppressing 
a degrading and dangerous habit, and in prevent- 
ing the young from ignorantly becoming its will- 
ing victims. 

The series of Tobacco Essays of which these 
Tracts form a part, is but the beginning of the 
end of what he designs. Should the world be 
found to have been improved by his efforts, he 
will consider it an ample reward for all he has 
done, or may do hereafter. 

Tuese THREE Prize Essays will be sold sepa- 
rate cr together, for gratuitous distribution, in 
large qui. tities at cost of paper and printing, as 
follows: Five hundred copies, $10 ; One hundred 
copies, $2 50; Fifty copies, $1 25; Twelve co- 
pies, 37 cts.; Single copy, 6 cts. ; One Thousand 
copies, $18; Five Thousand copies, $75. 

Here is a field for “Home Missionanriss.”’ 
There is scarcely a family in all our broad damain, 
but what has been and is now afflicted by the use 
of that blighting, body and soul-destroying nar- 
cotic, Topacco. The senses are weakened, the 
nerves prostrated, the memory and the vision lost, 
the taste and the appetite impaired or destroyed, 
and all the faculties of the mind and functions of 
the body paralyzed or perverted. 

The evil is realized, admitted, and regretted by 
many ; while hundreds of youth are blindly and 
ignorantly acquiring a habit which, unless broken 
or stayed, will prove a curse to them and their 
children. The object of these prize essays is to 
point out the evils, guard the innocent, admonish 
and restrain the victims, and to thus save them 
from disease, ruin, and premature graves, ‘‘ Have 
We & MISSIONARY among us?” Ifso, there is hope ; 
if not, let us send to “ heathen lands” and implore 
the services of the godless. But there are enough, 
if they will act, to drive this hideous, nauseous, 
vile, wicked stuff from the mouths of mankind, 
and from the face of the earth. 








Tu Virtus or LavcuTer.—When one can give 
and does give, a clear, honest laugh, or in any 
way shows forth a genial sympathy, there is still 
left something of the innocence of nature and the 
pulse of goodness. It is true, there are those, 
the intensity of whose inner life, and the circum- 


stances of whose lot, may repress tumultuous joy ; 


yet there is an attractiveness in them, as though 
that which in others breaks out in laughter, were 
distilled into spiritual serenity, and comes forth 
now and then in the sun-burst ofa smile.-—Chapin. 











Ghents of the stlonth. 


DOMESTIC. 





Pouiticau.—The proceedings of Congress up 
to the present time have not been marked by any extraor- 
dinary interest. Some sharp-shooting has occurred in de- 
bate between distinguished members, of which a conflict in 
the Senate between Mr. Cass and Mr. Clayton has been the 
most noteworthy. A measure which promises to be of 
great utility in reference to the terrible mortality in emi- 
grant ships, has been introduced by Mr. Fish in the Senate. 
The stupendous project of a railroad to the Pacific has been 
the subject of discussion. Mr. Seward has proposed a bill 
for its construction, and the whole matter has been referred 
to a special oommittee, of which Mr. Gwin, of California, 
is chairman. The question of the organization of the Ne- 
braska Territory presents a difficult subject of national 
legislation, involving as it does the principles of the Missouri 
Compromise and the Fugitive Slave Law. A bill has, been 
reported in the Senate by Mr. Douglas, throwing the new 
Territory altogether above the Missouri Compromise line of 
86 deg. 30 min., and extending it westward to the Rocky 
Mountains. It provides that, “ When admitted as a State or 
States, the said Territory, or any portion of the same, shall 
be received into the Union with or without slavery, as their 
Constitution may prescribe at the time of their admission.” 

The Legislature of New York assembled at Albany the 
first week in January, Lieutenant-Governor Church presid- 
ing in the Senate, and Mr. Robert H. Pruyn being chosen 
Speaker of the House. The Governor’s Message was de- 
livered at the usual time. The public affairs of the State are 
in a prosperous condition. The school fund is in a flourish- 
ing condition, justifying an increased appropriation for the 
current year. A separation of the offices of Secretary of 
State and of Superintendent of Common Schools is recom- 
mended, and the endowment of State scholarships in the 
higher institutions of learning is recommended. The State 
charities—the Idiot, the Lunatic, the Blind, and the Deaf 
and Dumb Asylums—are commended to favorable consider- 
ation. Their successful results are alluded to as speaking 
loudly in their behalf. The abuses and wrongs to which 
immigrants are subjected on their passage here and on their 
arrival, are presented in a strong light to the attention of 
the Legislature. Additional pecuniary aid is invoked for 
the Western House of Refuge. The New York House of 
Refuge is commended for its good management and salutary 
influences. The preservation of part of the earnings of 
State Prison convicts towards the support of their families 
is recommended, as is also a reform in the management of 
other prisons, On the subject of the Maine Law, the Gover- 
nor is not decided The Message closes with a decided ap- 
proval of the project of distributing the public lands among 
actual settlers. The Maine Liquor Law has been referred to 
a Committee. It is supposed that the question of the pas- 
sage of such a law will be put to the people directly, in 
connection with the proposed constitutional amendments, 

The new Legislature of Massachusetts convened at Boston 
on the 4th of January. In the Senate, twenty-one members 
appeared, (all that were chosen,) of whom 11 are Whigs and 
10 otherwise, mainly elected by a Democratic and Free-soil 
coalition. Charles E. Cook, of Boston, was chosen President, 
and Charles Calhoun, of Springfield, Clerk. In the House, 
Otis P. Lord, of Salem, was chosen Speaker, having 190 
votes to 61 for James S. Whitney, (Dem.,) and 81 for Samuel 
Clark, (Free Soil)—T scattering. William Stowe, of Spring- 
field, Clerk, by a similar vote. Eighteen out of the nine- 
teen vacancies in the Senate were filled on the 4th, by the 
Whig candidates, leaving two vacancies, so that the Senate 
now stands 29 Whigs, 8 Coalition, and 1 Democrat. On the 
10th, the House sent up Messrs. Washburn and Wales, the 
Whig and National Democrat candidates for Governor, and 
Messrs. Plunkett and Osborn, the candidates of the same 
parties for Lieutenant-Governor. The Senate deferred the 
election until they filled the two vacancies in their body, 
when the Whig candidates were chosen. 

The Boston City Election, on the 9th January, resulted in 
the choice of Dr. Smith, the Maine Law and Native Ameri- 
can candidate for Mayor. 

The new Legislature of Maine convened at Augusta on 
the 4th of January. Thirteen Senators were present—all 
that were chosen—there being seventeen vacancies. John 
L, Cutler (reg. Dem.) was on the second ballot chosen Presi- 
dent of the Senate, by 8 to 5; William Trafton Secretary by 
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alike yote. In the House, John J. Perry (Merrill or Maine 
Law Dem.) was first chosen Clerk, by 82 votes to 57 for Wm. 
T. Johnson, (reg. Dem.,) and 4 scattering; then Noah Smith, 
Jr., (Whig,) of Calais, was chosen Speaker by 83 votes to 56 
for N.S. Littlefield (reg. Dem.) Some incidental questions 
arose, which were decided by a like yote, evincing a good 
understanding between the Whigs and Maine Law Demo- 
crats, and rendering highly probable the choice of Anson P. 
Merrill (Maine Law Dem.) as Governor, and William P. 
Fessenden (Whig) as United States Senator. 

The General Assembly of Rhode Island commenced its 
January Term on the 3d. This is the business session, and 
usually occupies from four to six weeks. The Ten Hour 
Law, Homestead Exemption Bill, and the bill to abolish im- 
prisonment for debt, are spoken of as the prominent mea- 
sures that will be passed by this General Assembly. The 
great topic of discussion in Rhode Island at present is the 
nomination of a ticket for State Officers by the Temperance 
men. 


Cuaprer or Disasters.—The close of the old 
year and the commencement of the new were signalized by 
a suceession of calamities involving the sacrifice of life and 
the destruction of property to an almost unprecedented ex- 
tent. The great conflagration which laid the immense pub- 
lishing establishment of Harper & Brothers in ruins, at a 
loss of about $1,000,000, was succeeded by several destruc- 
tive fires in different parts of the city, the last of which was 
the burning of Metropolitan Hall, which took place on the 
night of January 7th. This magnificent edifice, together 
with the marble structure known as the Lafarge Hotel, was 
entirely consumed in the space of two or three hours. The 
loss is estimated at $500,000. . 

On Saturday morning, January 7, a fire broke out in the 
Custom-House building in Portland, and at eight o’clock the 
entire edifice was inruins. Besides the offices of the Cus- 
toms, the building contained the Post-Office, Reading- 
Rooms, Atlantic Bank, the United States Court-Rooms, the 
reoms of the Society of Natural History, J. 8. Bailey’s boox- 
stor@, and offices used for other purposes. Every thing in 
the Post-Office and store/of Mr. Bailey was saved, but 
the contents of the Customs offices, the splendid collection 
of the Natural History Society, Judge Ware’s valuable law 
library, Reading-Rooms, Court-Rooms, and all the other 
offices, were entirely destroyed. 

A destructive storm took place throughout the Northern 
and Eastern States on Thursday night, December 29. The 
railroads were everywhere blocked up by the snow, which 
in some places drifted to the depth of thirteen feet; and on 
the seaboard the fury of the gale was terrific We have 
never heard of so many wrecks at any one time before. 
The shores of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Maine, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland, were lined 
with them. Above one hundred vessels were wrecked, or 
driven ashore, or seriously damaged At Cape Cod, parts of 
wrecks were constantly drifting ashore of vessels that must 
have been swamped in the gale, and whose crews doubtless 
perished. There has never before been known such distress 
on the shores of that Cape. The loss of life and property 
cannot now be estimated. One of the most lamentable cases 
is that of the splendid clipper “Staffordshire,” a Boston ship, 
on her way from Liverpool home. She struck on Blond 
Rock, south of Cape Sable, Nova Scotia, about one o'clock 
on Friday morning, the 36th ult., and almost immediately 
went down. The first and second mates and seventeen sea- 
men reached Cape Sable; the third mate, boatswain, and 
twelve others were picked up and landed at Shelbourne, 
N. §., while Capt Richardson and the remainder on board, 
about 180 persons, mostly Irish emigrants, went down inthe 
wreck immediately after striking. The ship was insured for 
$100,000. 

The series of calamities was crowned by the wreck of the 
San Francisco steamer, which was totally destroyed, with 
the loss of over two hundred lives. The San Francisco was 
a new vessel, (of three thousand tons,) and was chartered by 
the Government to convey to San Francisco the officers 
and men of the Third Regiment U. 8. Artillery, several of 
the former having their families on board. She sailed from 
this port on the 21st of December. When two days out, on 
the afternoon of the 24th, the wind blew a gale from the 
north-west. The ship soon began to labor heavily, and at 
11 P.M. broached-to, and all efforts to relieve her were use- 
less, and the wayes soon began to knock up her planking 
over the after-guards. Early on the morning of the 25th, 
the engine stopped, owing to the breaking of the piston-rod 
of the air-pump, and the ship lay from this time completely 
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at the mercy of the waves, which were making mountain 
breakers over her, clearing her decks, and sweeping over- 
board every thing in the shape of houses, hen-coops, boxes, 
barrels, hay, &c., and causing her to leak so badly that the 
troops Had to be organized into gangs to pass up the water 
through the engine-room. At 7 P.M., the foremast went by 
the board, and two hours afterwards, a heavy sea struck her 
amidships, stripping the starboard paddle-box, carrying away 
the smoke-stacks and the upper saloon, in which were Col. 
Washington, Major Taylor and wife, Captain Field, Lieut. 
Smith, and several other passengers, names unknown, with 
upwards of one hundred and fifty soldiers. On the 29th, 
spoke the bark “Kilby,” bound to Boston, short of pro- 
visions, which lay by them that night, and the next day 
succeeded in getting on board of her upwards of one hundred 
persons, men, women, and children, including many of the 
officers and their families, and a large quantity of stores, 
On the 8ist, they were spoken to by the British ship “ Three 
Bells,” Captain Creighton, who promised to lie by them. 
On the 1st of January, the gales freshened from the north- 
west, with high seas, and many of the men sick and dying 
fast. This state of things continued till the 3d, the “Three 
Bells” still in company, the captain of which, with a brave 
and noble heart, bade them be of good cheer, as he should 
keep in company to the last, and leaye nothing unattempted 
to save them. No direct communication, however, could be 
had with the ship till the 3d, when Mr. Grattan, second 
officer, was sent on board with instructions from Major 
Wyse to charter the “Three Bells” for the United States 
Government. This day they spoke another ship, which 
hove-to and lay by, which proved to be the ship ‘“Antare- 
tic,” bound to Liverpool. On the 4th of January, the em- 
parkation of passengers commenced. The San Francisco’s 
boats had all been lost, and the “Three Bells” had only one 
that could be made serviceable in such a sea—the long-boat. 
The “Antarctic” had two of her boats stove, but without loss 
of life; and so faithful did these noble-hearted seamen prove 
to their fellow-beings in distress, working through every 
difficulty—the “Three Bells” leaking badly herself and short 
of provisions—that by noon of the Sth of January, they had 
succeeded in getting on board their vessels all of the sur- 
vivors of the ill-fated steamer—Captain Watkins being the 
last person to leave his vessel, 

The “Three Bells” arrived at this port on the 13th of Jan. 
with the rescued passengers; and the next day, the sufferers 
who had been taken from the wreck by the * Kilby” were 
landed in this city, having been transferred to ancther vessel. 


Orrenine oF THE Astor Liprary.—The Astor 
Library was opened for the admission of visitors on Monday, 
the 9th of January, and was kept open for this purpose only 
during the residue of the month. At the expiration of that 
time, the library was to be opened for its appropriate use, 
under certain regulations which will hereafter be made 
known. Every person will be freely admitted to the library, 
without any ticket or other ceremony, on the single con- 
dition of correct behavior. The Astor Library building, 
situated in Lafayette Place, is a plain brick edifice, 70 feet in 
height, faced with stone, and cost, with the ground, $100,000 
—a fourth part of Mr. Astor’s munificent bequest. The 
‘Trustees have acted according to the wishes of the founder, 
in erecting a plain, substantial edifice, and reserving the 
bulk of the fund for the collection and increase of the 
library itself. 


BLOOMERS IN WASHINGTON. — Mrs. Miller, a 
daughter of Gerrit Smith, excites a great deal of curiosity in 
Washington, by appearing in full Bloomer costume. Mrs. 
Miller is handsome and young, and her dress consists of a 
Scotch plaid frock, which comes down to her knees, and a 
jaunty black hat and feather, such as the ladies on horseback 
usually wear. Her father is described as “a burly, good- 
looking old gentleman, and his costume is like any other 
plain-dressed citizen.” 


—_——- 


Tur Catoric Sure Ericsson.—The problem as 
to the success of the “ Ericsson” approaches a solution. Ex- 
periments already made show that the desired amount of. 


- pressure may be easily obtained, and full reliance is had that 


the ship will attain a speed equal to at least nine miles an 
hour. It is also said that it has been determined to place 
the “ Ericsson” on the route between New York and Havre, 
as an independent steamer, to replace the temporary vacancy 
caused by the destruction of the “Humboldt.” 
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FOREIGN. 


Tre Eastern War.—The Turkish war con- 
tinues to be the principal topic of interest in our European 
advices. A severe nayal battle has been fought near the 
harbor of Sinope, attended with great loss of life on both 
sides. The Russian squadron consisted of six ships of the 
line, twelve frigates, a brig, and five steamers, and was op- 
posed to the Turkish fleet of fourteen sail. The Turkish 
admiral was taken prisoner; the flag-ship, containing trea- 
sure for the payment of the troops, was sunk ; and the whole 
fleet, except one vessel, was destroyed, after an engagement 
of an hour's duration. The Turks fought with the most 
desperate bravery, and caused the Russians the loss, in sunk 
and burned, of two ships of the line, three frigates, and two 
steamboats. The shore batteries were totally inefficient for 
protection. The remaining Russian ships were so badly dis- 
abled that they could take no prizes, and could with diffi- 
culty make their way back to Sebastopol. The Turkish 
frigates resisted the fearful odds opposed to them for an hour 
and a half without flinching. The first of their losses was 








the Navik, frigate, whose captain, Ali Bey, being menaced 
with boarding by a three-decker, and haying abandoned all 
hope of successful resistance, heroically blew up his vessel. 
At the end of the above period the destruction of the Turk- 
ish force was frightful and complete. 

According to our last advices, the Russians are preparing 
for operations of a decidedly aggressive character, to be exe- 
cuted as soon as the weather will allow. For this purpose 
the corps of General Osten-Sacken, with which the Turks 
have long been threatened, is now actually on their way to 
reinforce Gorchakoff’s army. Up to 15th December, 9,000 
men of this corps had crossed the Pruth, and preparations 
were made to receive continual accessions of troops until 
the middle of January, when, it was surmised, Kalefat would 
be attacked. Whenever the attack does take place, the battle 
will be terrible. The Turks have a world-wide fame as de- 
fenders of fortified positions; and the entrenchments at 
Kalefat are acknowledged by all who have seen them to be 
of exceeding strength, and constructed with great engineer- 
ing skill. 


General Notices, 


GARDEN SEEDS BY Mati.—We are glad to an- 
nounce that arrangements have been made with Prof. James 
J. Mapes, Editor of The Working Farmer, to supply us with 
Garden Seeds of superior quality, raised by himself from the 
choicest sorts. 

These we will send by mail at fifteen cents a package, 
postage prepaid, and at less prices for larger quantities. In 
our next number, we shall give a list of kinds, &e. 

We are impelled to this movement from a knowledge of 
the fact, that at all the State and County Fairs the specimens 
exhibited are apt to be hybrids, and not true to their kind, 
particularly of garden products. This general dissemination 
of seeds raised from pure sorts cannot but amend the diffi- 
culty if generally adopted, and it shall not be our fault if 
the project does not succeed. When large quantities are or- 
dered by Societies, to go by express, for distribution among 
their members, a liberal deduction will be made in price. 

Particulars will be given in our next, which will afford 
ample time for early spring planting. 


—— 











PHRENOLOGY IN Canapa.— A ecrrespondent writ- 
ing from Toronto, Canada, speaks in terms of high commen- 
dation of the lectures of Mr. A. O’Leary, who had been de- 
livering a course in that place. We notice also in our Canada 
exchanges many notices in the highest degree compliment- 
ary to that gentleman, and appreciatory of the noble science 
which he so ably advocates. Weare glad to learn of his 
success, and of the spread of Phrenological truth in Canada. 

Menpica Instruction ror WomEen.—Mrs. Lydia 
F. Fowler, as will be seen by reference to our advertising 
columns, will commence in this city, on the first of April 
next, a course of medical lectures to females, designed to 
qualify them for nurses. The kind of instruction proposed 
to be given is very much needed, and we trust a large num- 
ber will avail themselves of the opportunity about to be af- 
forded. Mrs. Fowler is well qualified for the task she has 
undertaken, and will give entire satisfaction, we doubt not, 
to all who may attend her course. 
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Ty Boston, at 142 Washington street, our New 
England friends may be promptly accommodated with every 
thing in our line. Evening classes for teaching practical 
Phrenology are now in operation. Professional examinations 
at allhours, Books, Journals, Phrenological Busts, (with the 
organs marked,) &e., always on hand, Orders by mail, ex- 
press, or private hand, filled at a moment’s notice, 

Tue CrysTat Panace, we are happy to an- 
nounce, remains open, and the great exhibition is to be a 


permanent institution. New goods, machinery, works of | 


art, etc., will constantly be added to take the place of such as 
are removed, and thus the novelty and interest of the exhi- 
bition will be constantly renewed. It is now open only 
during the day. Itis, without exception, the most attractive 

¢ ace in New York—in fact, better worth a long journey to 
see than any thing else in America. Let all who have not 
seen it rejoice that there is still an opportunity. We shall, 
doubtless, be able in our next to announce more definitely 
the permanent arrangements of the Exhibition. 

Our PuivapeLtpH1A Hovuss, 231 Arch street, is 
now fairly open, and well stocked with all of the valuable 
and Reformatory Works published at the New-York estab- 
lishment. We are happy in receiving from our friends and 
patrons the most hearty congratulations on this successful 
opening and commencement. 

Already, our Carnet there has been visited, with evident 
satisfaction, by many hundreds of the most intelligent citi- 
zens, and also by large numbers of friends from the country, 
who trade in Philadelphia. 

A course of Phrenological Lectures will probably be de- 
livered in Philadelphia during the winter, or early in the 
spring; further notice of which will be given in the next 
number of THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 

ALWAYS HAPPY TO oBLIGE.—Not a few of our 
good friends and patrons omit, at the proper time, to renew 
their subscriptions, and, when too late, request us to send 
back numbers, or to let their subscriptions begin with “ last 
July,” for example, regretting that they had not “re-sub- 
scribed more promptly,” and so forth. Now it is not possi- 
ble for us to keep twenty thousand extra “back numbers” 
with which to supply an wncertuin demand. But, when 
we have extra numbers, or extra volumes, we will cheer- 
fully send them to all who wish, at subscription prices. The 
safest way, however, to keep complete files of the Journal, is 
to renew subscriptions promptly, at the beginning of the 
volumes, 





CALIFORNIA AND OrEGON.—It gives us pleasure 
to make the following announcement: 

Dr. GreorcEe M. Bovrng, agent for California, and Oregon, 
205 Clay street, San Francisco, will furnish the Journals, pre- 
paid from San Francisco at two dollars per annum, in ad- 
vance, for single subscriptions, and to clubs of ten or more 
at one dollar per annum, in advance. 

Country Mercaants, visiting New York, 
Boston, or Philadelphia, to purchase goods, may, at the same 
time, have packed and shipped as freight, Booxs, Busts, ete. 
from our establishments. Remittances may also be made 
through the merchants; or drafts on Eastern houses, pro- 
perly endorsed, payable to our own order, will be the most 
acceptable. We pay cost of exchange. Our publications 
are in demand throughout the country, and especially so in 
the South and West—even in California and Oregon—while 
the market much nearer home is far from being supplied. 

Booxs may be obtained by return of mail, 
when single copies are desired; but when wanted in quan- 
tities to sell again, they should be sent by express, as freight, 
or by some merchant, when visiting New York 
* pa 

Henry C. Morton, or Lovisvitiy, Ky., will 
supply, at wholesale and retail, all works published by 
FowLers AND WELLS. 

Ty Derrorr, Micu., our publications may be had 
at the wholesale bookstore of 8. D, Exwoop and Co., at New 

York prices. 


—— 


Ix Sourn Benp, InprAna, our publications 
may be obtained of Mrssrs. Wirtrrr anp MiLiEr, at New 
York prices. 


— 











Miterary Nottees. 


BrsLioGRAPHIE.—Une Maison pour tous, par O. S. 
Fow.rr.—Le Nouyeau Cuisinier hydropathe par R. T. 
Traut, M.D. En vente chez Fowiers et WrEL1s, Edi- 
teurs, Clinton Hall, 181 Nassau street, New York. 

Tels sont les titres modestes de deux nouveaux ouvrages 
mis en vente chez ces éditeurs qui, par le choix de leurs 
publications, ont fait de leurs noms le synonyme de l'utile 
et de l'agréable. Personne n’a jamais mieux compris que 
MM. Fowlers et Wells combien le physique influe sur le 
moral, et réciproquement. Aussi, toutes leurs publications 
tendent-elles 4 développer, 4 grandir l'un par l'autre. Dans 
lofficine de ces savants éditeurs, [homme trouyera tous les 
moyens de se connaitre lui-méme, et, par cette connaissance, 
@atteindre le but constant de son activité: le bonheur de 
lesprit par la satisfaction du corps. 

L’objet du premier livre que nous annoncons aujourd’hui 
est suffisamment annoncé par son titre: Une Muison pour 
tous. L’auteur y décrit un nouveau mode de construction 
moins cotiteux qu’aucun autre; il est par 1A ala portée du 
pauvre, qui, pour une faible somme, et presque sans ouvriers? 
pourra s‘élever une demeure trés confortable. Il préconise 
le gravier solidifié sur la brique, la pierre et le bois, et dé- 
montre la supériorité de l’octogone sur la parallélogramme 
dans la forme a donner aux maisons, L’auteur s‘occupe en 
outre @horticulture et d’agriculture, et en parle de maniére 
a faire écouter ses conseils. Dans un pays naissant comme 
celui-ci, un livre semblable doit étre de le plus grand utilité ; 
en évitant les tatonnements 4 ceux qui le consulteraient, il 
ferait realiser de grandes économies. 

Le second ouyrage, le Nowweaw Cuisinier hydropathe, 
est tout un traité scientifique sur Phygiéne et l'alimentation. 
La routine, qui préside généralement 4 ces choses si impor- 
tantes, est, dans ce livre, remplacée par la science chimique 
et médicale. En France, de savants praticiens ont fait un 
art de la cuisine; et Brillat-Savarin, dans un livre qui res- 
tera, a fixé l’opinion sur importance du sujet. Le Dr. T. 
Trall enléye au hasard la satisfaction d'une branche de 
besoins qui ne doit plus appartenir qu’A l'expérience. Son 
livre est plein d’excellents principes; sils sont mis en pra- 
tique, comme nous n’en doutons pas, car ils sont d'une appli- 
cation facile, ils auront une grande influence, non seulement 
sur la santé, mais encore sur la moralité publiques. 

Cest ainsi que MM. Fowlers et Wells, par des publica- 
tions éminemment positives, contribuent 4 accélérer la pro- 
grés déja si rapide qui place ce peuple au premier rang, en 
mettant 4 la portée de tous ce comfort qui, dans le vieux 
monde, n’est le partage que du petit nombre.—Le Républi- 
cain, N. Y. 





[TRANSLATION. ] 


A Home ror Att. By O. S. Fowier.—Nrew 
Hyproprataic Cook Boox. By R.T. Tratt, M. D. 
Fow.ers AND WELLS, Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau street, 
New York. 


Such are the modest titles of these two new works lately 
published by Messrs. Fowlers and Wells, who, by the choice 
of their publications, have made their names synonymous 
with whatever is useful and agreeable. No one has ever 
understood better than these gentlemen how mind and body 
mutually affect each other. All their publications, more- 
over, tend to promote the growth and development of both. 
In the rooms of these learned publishers one may find all 
the means to obtain a knowledge of himself, and through 
that knowledge to attain the object of his constant efforts— 
happiness of soul, by the harmonious action of the bodily 
powers. 

The object of the first of these works is sufficiently indi- 
cated by the title—A Home for All, The author describes 
a new mode of building, less expensive than any other, and 
within the reach of the poor, who for a small sum, and 
almost without workmen, may erect for themselves comfort- 
able houses. He extols the solidified gravel wall above 
stone, brick, and wood, and demonstrates the superiority of 
the octagon over the parallelogram, as the form for the con- 
struction of houses. The author has occupied himself also 
with agriculture and horticulture,and speaks in a way which 
commands the attention of the reader. In a country as 
newly-born as this, such a book must be of the greatest 
utility ; those who consult it will no longer grope in the 
dark in this matter, but will be enabled to realize great 
economies. 

The second work, the New Hydropathic Cook Book, isa 
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thorough scientific treatise on Hygiene and Dietetics. The 
routine which generally governs in these important matters 
is here replaced by chemical and medical science. In 
France, learned practitioners have made cookery an art; and 
Brillat-Savarin, in a book which will live, has demonstrated 
the importance of the subject. Dr. Trall has at least the 
satisfaction of possessing that knowledge of the subject which 
only experience can give. His book is full of excellent 
principles, which, if put in practice—as we doubt not they 
will be, for they are easy of application—will have a great 
influence, not only upon the health, but also upon the mo- 
rality of the public. 

It is in this way that Messrs. Fowlers and Wells, by their 
eminently positive publications, contribute to accelerate the 
progress, already so rapid, which has placed this nation in 
the first rank, and which brings to the doors of all that com- 
fort which in the old world is the portion only of the few. 


Tue New Itiustratep HypropatTHic QUARTERLY 
Review. No. 2, January, 1854. New York: Fowxers 
AND WELLs. [Price $2 a year, in advance. ] 


The second number of this new professional magazine of 
the Hydropathie school is before us. Itis even better than 
the first, which has received such high praise. All its arti- 
cles are of sterling value, and will command the attention 
and respect of even those who are not prepared to receive 
their doctrines in full. We commend it to physicians of 
all schools as worthy of their careful and candid perusal 
The following are the titles of some of the principal articles : 
The Movement-Cures, (illustrated,) by R. T. Trall, M.D., 
Dyspepsia, by James ©. Jackson, M.D.; Colds and Relapses 
by Levi Reuben, M.D.; Hysteria, (illustrated,) by Joel 
Shew, M.D.; Modus Oparmudl of Medicines, (illustrated,) by 
BR. T. Trall, M. D.; Philosophy of Common Colds, by G. H. 
Taylor, M.D.; The Hunger-Cure, by E. A. Kittredge, M.D. ; 
Water-Crises,by 5. O. Gleason. M. D, 


Toe New Hypropataic Fammy Puysician.— 
A Ready Prescriber and Hygienic Adviser with reference 
to the Nature, Causes, Prevention, and Treatment of Dis- 
eases, Accidents, and Casualties of every kind, with a Glos- 
sary, Table of Contents, and Index complete; the whole 
illustrated with nearly Three Hundred Engravings. By 
Jor, Suzew, M.D. Published by Fowirrs anp WELLS, 
New York. One large volume of 816 pages, substantially 
bound in library style. [Price, with postage prepaid by 
mail, $2 50.] 


The following is a brief statement of the subject-matter 
contained in this work; 

ANATOMICAL, PHYSIOLOGICAL, AND Hygienic Disserta- 
trons, the whole being illustrated with numerous Physiolo- 
gical, Anatomical, and other engravings. 

Tue Naturn or Diseasu: its different Characters and 
Forms; Sex, Age, Temperament, and Race, as affecting it 
Symptomatology, Pain, Physiologically and Pathologically 
considered; Rules for Management in the Sick-room. 

A DETAILED DESCRIPTION of the various diseases to which 
the human body is subject, together with a full and explicit 
explanation of the methods of PREVENTION and Cur, accord- 
ing to Hydropathie principles. 

Toe MANAGEMENT or Wounps, Hrmorrraces, Frac- 
turES, Dislocations, Scalds, Burns, Poisoning, and other 
physical calamities, the whole illustrated with a great variety 
of pictorial engravings. 

Tun Hyproparsico TREATMENT OF THE DISEASES oF 
Frmates, together with advice concerning Menstruation 
Pregnancy, Childbirth, and the Management of Infants. 

Tur Warer-Cure Processes fully illustrated and explain- 
ed; Sea and all other forms of Bathing; the proper tempera- 
ture of Baths, and the Philosophy of the Action of Water 
upon the System, both externally and inernally. 

Tue Erreots or Arr, Exercise AND Diet; the natural 
Dietetic Character of Man; Rules of Diet, and Regimen 
generally; the Hunger-Cure, with especial reference to the 
treatment of chronic diseases. 

Tur Drvue-Practice: its dangers and evils candidly 
stated and confirmed by facts and experience, contrasted 
with the Hydropathic treatment. 

Hypropatuic EstaBLisHMENTS; their Location, Forma- 
tion, and Right Management; together with considerations 
upon Water, Air, Scenery, Occupation, Exercise, Instruction 
Amusement, &e., &e. 

Tue Hyproratmio Famity Purysroran is designed to be 
the most elaborate and complete popular work on the Do- 
mestic Practice of Hydropathy, 
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RRA APRA PALA AAPA PIO 


MINNESOTA AND ITS Resources; To which are 
appended Camp-Fire Sketches; or Notes of a Trip from 
St. Paul to Pembina and Selkirk Settlements on the Red 
River of the North. By J. Wrestny Bonn. New York; 
Reprietp. 1853. [Price, prepaid by mail, $1 25.] 

Mr. Bond has given us a’very interesting book on a very 
interesting country, furnishing a reliable work of reference, 
and one of the highest value to those intending to remove 
thither. It is intended as a brief general view of Minnesota, 
as it was and as it is. As a guide to the emigrant and the 
tourist in search of general information and pleasure, it con- 
tains much yaluable information, An Appendix and a 
Map add to the value of the work, 

Art AND InpusTRy, as Represented in the Exhibi- 
tion at the Crystal Palace, New York, 1854; showing the 
Progress and State of the various Useful and Aisthetic Pur- 
suits. From the New York Tribune. Revised and edited 
by Horace Greetey. New York: Reprievp. 1853 
[Price, prepaid by mail, $1 25.] 

The book is made up of a series of articles, descriptive and 
critical, which have appeared in the New York Tribune 
during the past year, in exposition of the Crystal Palace and 
its contents. They were deemed worthy of a more perma- 
nent form, as they truly are, and the handsome volume 
before us is the result. 

The different essays being from various pens, are of quite 
unequal interest and merit, but all are worthy of perusal and 
preservation. 


JANUARY AND JUNE: Being Outdoor Thinkings and 
Fireside Musings. By Bens. F. Taytor. New York: 
Samuet Hurston. 1854. [Price, prepaid by mail, $1 25.] 
The mere utilitarian—the matter-of-fact, money-making 

man of the world, who has little time and less taste for any 

“musings” which have not reference to stocks and dividends 

and who would not exchange a share in the Eldorado Gold 

Mining Company for a title-deed to all Dreamland, will not 

want this book, and therefore will do well not to waste his 

time in reading our notice of it; but those who recognize the 

“use of beauty,” who love nature in all her varied manifes- 

tations, and who are not ashamed to dream occasionally, 

while wide-awake, will thank us for calling their attention 
to it. 

We cannot readily describe Mr. Taylor's charming book. 
It reminds one of Ik Marvel’s Reveries and Dream-Life, 
without being like them. We would give it a place on the 
same shelf in our library, It is a record of the thoughts and 
feelings awakened in the soul of the artist and poet by the 
little incidents of a daily close communion with nature, 
There is a delightful freshness in the thoughts with which 
the pages teem. The style is peculiar but lively, playful, 
idiomatic, and, withal, a little quaint. But to be appreciated 
it must be read. Take our word for it, it is one of the 
pleasantest books of the season. _ 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE Hartrorp BipLE CoNvEN- 
TION. Reported Phonographically by Anprew J. Gra- 
uAM. New York: Published by the Committee; Par- 
TRIDGE AND Britran, Agents. 1854. 


Here we have a full and correct report of what was said 
and done at this much-talked of gathering. Several able 
speakers took part in the discussions on that occasion, and 
those particularly interested in the question at issue will be 
glad to have their remarks in this permanent form. The 
Committee express their entire satisfaction with the able and 
intelligent manner in which Mr. Graham discharged his 
laborious and difficult task as reporter, “ 


PAMPHLETS, ETC. 


Norton’s Literary Reaister, 1854, is a useful 
manual for literary men, hooksellers, and book-buyers. It 
contains much useful matter pertaining to books, libraries, 
education, ete. New York: 0.B. Norton. [Price, prepaid 
by mail, 30 cts.] 

Tur Lirtie Prarm.—-Grace Greenwood’s new 
and pretty juvenile monthly receives, as it richly deserves 
the highest praise from all quarters. The I?/ustrated London 

ews thus speaks of it: 

“We seldom notice works of this class; but we have been 
so charmed with the elegance and simplicity of the Little 
Piigrim—its high aim and generous sentiments—that we 
cannot forbear introducing it to our readers with a hearty 
recommendation of its pages to all who may be able to obtain 
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4 nernsal of them. The talented editor has just returned to 
America after a lengthened visit to Europe; and it would be 
well for both countries were exchange visits to either country 
so full of pleasant memories as those stored up by Grace 
Greenwood—not hoarded for selfish ends; but preserved for 
general dispersion among the young intellects of America. 

“Commending the work highly, welcoming it cordially, 
and wishing our Transatlantic sister an abundant measure of 
success, we take our leave of the Little Pilgrim.” 


WHAT THE Sister Ants TEACH AS TO FARMING, 
is the topic of Horace Greeley’s address before the Indiana 
State Agricutural Society. Itis full ofimportant suggestions 
and should be in the hands of every intelligent farmer in the 
land. New York: Fow.mrs anp WELLS. [Price, prepaid 
by mail, 15 cts.] 

Tur Destiny or AMERICA, an eloquent and 
timely Speech, delivered by Hon, WitttAm H. Sewarp at 
the dedication of Capital University, at Columbus, Ohio, 
For sale by Fowters anp We tts. [Price, prepaid by mail, 
15 cents. ] 


MUSIC. 


We recommend to our music loving friends the 
piano-forte and music warehouse of Horace Waters, 333 
Broadway, New York. (See his card in our advertising de- 
partment.) Among the music lately published by him are 
the following popular pieces: “The Water Spirits; words by 
James Simonds, music by Thomas Baker, leader of Jullien’s 
orchestra; a favorite duet. ‘Eva to her Papa,” as sung by 
that juvenile genius, Little Cordelia Howard, in her original 
character of the “gentle Eva,” in “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ;”’ 
words and music by Geo. C. Howard. “The Katy-did 
Song,” by Thomas Baker. “Katy did”—what? Here we 
have the answer, all in a song, and a beautiful one it is too. 
“The Good-for-Nothing Polka,”-by Thomas Baker; dedi- 
cated to Miss Annie Lonsdale. “Despair Not,” a sacred 
duett and quartette; words by J. H., music by V. C. Taylor. 
“The Prodigal Son,” a sacred quartette or chorus, harmon- 
ized and arranged for the piano-forte by Henry C. Watson. 
“Do Good,” asong and chorus; words by J. R. Orton, music 
by I. B. Woodbury. “The Dying Words of Little Katy,” 
by Thomas Baker. This isa popular piece founded on Solon 
Robinson’s story of “ Hot Corn.” “ Van der Weyde’s Gift- 
Polka for 1854,” presented to his pupils and music-loving 
friends. “La Prima Donna Polka,” by Van der Weyde. 
“Song of the Blind Flower Girl;” poetry from Bulwer’s 
* Last Days of Pompeii,” music by Van der Weyde. 

Progress 1n Mustc.—The spirit of the age de- 
mands progress in everything—in the fine arts as well as in 
mental, moral, or physical science, or whatever is necessary 
to the ultimate development and perfect happiness of the 
human race. In music, especially, should there be constant 
progress made. Indeed, enlightened improvement and prac- 
tical utility are necessary conditions of the growth of a proper 
musical spirit—the foundation of all true musical taste. We 
are glad to know that among the leading musicians of this 
country, there are those who recognize and act upon these 
fundamental principles, The Vew York Musical Review 
is the organ of the American progressive school of music; 
and subscribers to it will fortnightly receive such an acces- 
sion to their stock of musical emotions as will enable them 
to keep pace, in this respect, with the onward spirit of the 
age. For terms of the Jusical Review, see advertisement. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTERS.—J. I, Conway, 
Mass. When we said “we propose to give” the Biographies 
and Phrenological Developments of the distinguished in- 
dividuals to whom you refer, we meant just what we said; 
but unforeseen obstacles were found to exist in reference to 
some of them, which prevented the execution of our design, 
as far as they are concerned. Some of them we hope still 
to be able to give; we shall try to give them aJJ, souner or 
later, together with a great many other noted individuals, in 
all professions and pursuits, 


Back Vorumes.---A. B.C. All the back num- 
bers of the Amzrroan PurenoLogicaL Journat for 1852 
and 1853 can be had—the volumes of each year, bound sepa- 


rately, at $1.50 per copy. Previous yolumes are out of 
print. : 


OX 
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| Conrrnurry, &c.—-F. F. C., a young man, wishes 
to be informed how he may best improve Continuity, Cal- 
culation, and Firmness. 

Answer—By their habitual mxercisr. Continuity: by 
dwelling patiently upon things, never suffering an object to 
pass from your mind till it is accomplished. Mental pa- 
tiviuce may well express this function and its culture. Much 
also depends on the health. When the brain is oppressed 
by over-action and want of exercise, continuity of mental 
action is difficult, Firmness: by cool, decided perseverance, 
and steady adherence to opinions and lines of conduct once 
adopted. Calculation: by reckoning figures im the head 
rather than by slate and pencil. Indeed, all kinds of arith- 
metical exercise—adding, subtracti g, dividing, and multi- 
plying in the head or by rule—cultivates it. but mental 
arithmetic the most. We know of nothing as a discipline of 
this faculty, unless it be Colburn’s Arithmetic, yery common 
some twenty-five or thirty years ago, but which may or may 
not be had now. 


Sewine Macarnes.--A. A. H. We cannot under- 
take, with our limited opportunities for investigating the 
matter, to decide the vexed question, “Which is the best 
sewing-machine?” With regard to the practical results of 
these inventions taken together, we have no doubt. The 
days of sewing by hand are numbered. There are some 
difficulties still to be overcome, but the great question of the 
practicability of machine-sewing is settled. We should think 
Avery's machine well adapted to your purpose. It is good 
for making pantaloons and coats, but not shirts. It is 
adapted to sewing crooked and short seams, An intelligent 
and active girl can sew the seams of from twenty to thirty 
pairs of pants in a day with it. The seams made by this 
machine cannot rip. The price is $40. 


SKELETONS From InpIAN Mounps.---W. C.S. asks: 
“Have you ever examined any skeletons taken from Indian 
mounds (as they are sometimes called) common in some 
parts of the West? If so, will you give us the result of 
your examination? If not, would it not be an interesting 
field for phrenological investigation? There are many reasons 
for believing that they were 2o¢ the ancestors of our present 
Indians.” 

We have in our Cabinet several skulls from those mounds, 
which are strongly marked, and differ widely from those of 
the present race of North American Indians. 

We should be very glad to obtain for our collection a 
complete skeleton from those old mounds. Will not some 
friend of phrenological science procure for our museum a 
specimen? We have mummies from Egypt; why not 
skeletons from the Indian mounds? 


REVISION OF THE Brpus.---Hlisha Milton wishes 
to know what we think of the “revision of the Bible.” 
Though this is quite out of our line, yet we cheerfully give 
our private opinion, that its revision, and especially the dia- 
cussion it is oceasioning, will eventuate in the ascertainment 
and propagation of moral and religious truth. 

BALANCE oF HeAp.---Mr. Y. inquires : “Should a 
well-balanced head measure as much in the posterior as an- 
terior region?” Not quite, Intellect should lead off and 
control in the councils of mind. 


Sexr-Cutture.—F. W. C. W. will find the in- 
formation he desires in Setr-Cutturr. He requires to cul- 
tivate Firmness, Combativeness, Self-Esteem, and his gene- 
ral health, by out-of-door labor and exposures, 

( : 

Lecturine.—J. C. R. sends us a scale of his 
phrenological developments, and asks us if he should sue- 
ceed as a lecturer on Phrenology and kindred sciences. We 
see nothing to prevent, but would advise a thorough course 
of reading of all that pertains to the subject before com- 
mencing. 





Tue Proriye’s Cottecs.--D. C. H. It is im- 
possible at present to give you the information you ask. 
We shall keep the subject in view, and report progress as it 
comes to our knowledge. 

THE CHARACTER FROM A DAGUBRREOTYP#.--M. 


W., Washington, Tenn, Send us a likeness, with $3, and we 
| will comply with your wishes. 
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A LimiTeD space of this Journal will 
be given to advertisements, on the following terms: 


For a full page, one month, Wieck - $75 00 
For one column,ong month, . . . 20 00 
For a half column, one month, . . 12 00 


For a card of four lines, or less, one month, 1 00 

At these prices the smallest advertisement amounts to 
LESS THAN ONE CENT A LINE FOR EVERY THOUSAND 
coprgs, our edition being never less than 40,000 copies. 

Payment in advance for transient advertisements, or 
or a single insertion, at the rates above named, should 
be remitted. 

All advertisements in the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL 
Jouxrnau should be sent to the Publishers by the first of 
the month preceding that in which they are expected to 


appear, 


LivTeLu’s Livine AGE, 1854 —A Beau- 
tiful Engraving in Each Number !—The Lrvine Age has 
been abundantly honored by the approbation of the best 
judges; it has been pronounced to be sound and vigor- 
ous; various and entertaining; full of spirit and life; 
uniting the qualities which gratify the scuolar, the phi- 
losopher, and the man of business, with those which re- 
commend it to their wives and children. We shall now 
endeavor to add io these intrinsic exceliences the greater 
attractions of Art; and beginning with 1854, every num- 
ber will contain an impression from a beautitul Steel 
Plate. The 52 Plates a year will alone be worth the 
price of subscription. 

This work is made up of the elaborate and stately 
Essays of the EpinsuRGH, QuARTERLY, and other Re- 
views; and BrackKwoop’'s noble criticisms on Poetry, 
his keen political Commentaries, highly wrought Tales, 
and vivid descriptions of rural and mountain Scenery; 
and the contributions to Literature, History and Common 
Life, by the sagacious Spectator, the sparkling Exam- 
INER, the judicious ATHENZUM, the busy and industrious 
Lirerarny GazgiTs, the sensible and comprehensive 
Brivannia, the sober and respectable CHRisTtan Os- 
SERVER; these are intermixed with the Military and 
Naval Reminiscences of the United Service, and with the 
best articles of the Dustin Unrversiry, New MontHiy, 
Frasee’s, Tait’s, AINSWORTH’S, Hoop’s and SPORTING 
Magazings, and of Cuamprns’s admirable JoURNAL. 
We do not consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit 
and wisdom from Puncu; and, when we think it good 
enough, make use of the thunder of Tar Times.. We 
shall increase our variety by importations from the con- 
tinent of Europe, and from thy new growth of the British 
colonies, 

The Lrvine AGE is published every Saturday, by Lr- 
TELL, Son & Company, corner of Tremont and Bromfield 
Streets, Boston; Price 12}4 cents @ number, or six dol- 
lars a year iu advance. Remitiaoces for any period will 
be thankfully received and promptly attended to. 

Postace Fres.—We will send the Liyine Aes, 





- postage free, to all subscribers within the United States 


who remit in advance, directly to the Office of Publica- 
tion, the sum of six dollars; thus placing our distant 
subserbers on the same footing as these nearer to us, 
and making the whole country our neighborhood. 

Feb tf Lirtzit, Son & Company, Boston. 
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Tue New York Musican Review anp 
Cuoaat Apvocars is the cheapest Musical Paper in the 
world, This Journal (which has heretofore been pub- 
lished monthly) commenced its fitth year in January, and 
thenceforward it will be published every two weeks—on 
every other Thursday; thereby giving more than twice 
a3 much matter without any increase of price, Each 
number contains sixteen quarto pages, four of which are 
new music, consisting of giees, hymn tunes, chants, an- 
thems, dedication and hol.day pieces, and, in short, every 
variety of music adapted to purposes of religious worship, 
to public occasions, and to the home circle; all of which 
will be of a practical character, and such as can be sung 
by persons of ordinary musical attainments, Ia the Edi- 
torial deparmment of the Review are engaged (in addi- 
tion to Mr. Cady, the former editor) gentlemen of the 
highest talent and ripest musical experience, among 
wnon are, GEorcE F, Rvor, We. B, BraDBuRyY, 1 HOs. 
Hastixes, and Lowe. Mason; and lis circle of corre- 
spondeuce, home and foreign, is complete. The music 
alone in a volame would cost over five dollars in the 
usual form Besides this, there wiil be an immense: 
amouwit of musical news, essays, criticism, instruction, 
&c., &e , ALL FOR ONLY ONE DOLLAR! Every one feel- 
ing a particle of iuterestin the cavse of music will surely 
subscribe. Lhe Rzvrew will als) be a regular medium 
for the announcement of uew musical publications by all 
the leading publishing-honses in the Union. The sub- 
scription list of this paper is now larger than that of any 
similar Journal in the world, and the new arrangements, 
rendering it the cheapest as well as (it is hoped) the myst 
yaluable masiesl paper ever published, must largely in- 
crease its already unparalleled circulation. 

The demand for improvement, which the spirit of the 

ealls for, in every department of Sefénce and Art, 
will be fully met by the New Yorx Mustcau Review, 
and no pains or expense will be spared to make it worthy 
of the age and country. ; 

Teums: One Dollar per annum, or six copies for five 
dollars, always in advance. Specimen numbers sent on 
receipt of tsvo letler postage-stamips. Address (always 
post-paid) Mason Brotures, 23 Park Row, New Yorx. 
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Courss OF MepicaL INSTRUCTION FOR 
Femates.—Mas. Lypia F, Fow:ss, M D., will com- 
mence & course of private Mediesl Lectures to Females, 
at the Hall of Metropolitan M-dical Coliege, 68 Exat 
Broadway, on the first Tuesday in April, to continue 
eight weeks. 

‘These Lectures are designed especially for ladies wish- 
ing to qualify themselves for skilfal nurses, and as afoun- 
dation for those who are intending to pursue Medicine as 
a Profession. They will embrace an ample review of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, Practical Medicine, and 
all other points essvntial to sich a course of instruction. 
They will be illustrated by Diugrams, Dissections, Mani- 
kins, &c. 
$14.00. ; . , 

For further information, address Lyp1a F, Fowxer, 
933 Eust Broadway New York. Feb 2 

















Teams.—For the full course of Lectures, 
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Tus New York Trisune.— THE 
Dairy TRiBoNR, having completed ite twelfth yexr on 
the 11th of Jast April, was enlarged more than one-fourth, 
or to the size of Tu# Lonpon ‘times, making it consider- 
ably larger than any other cheap Daily published in this 
country, or in the world. No chunge in price was made 
in consequence of the enlargement. , 

Ous Semi-WeEekxy, EukoPsan AND CALIFORNIA edi- 
tions were enlarged simultaneously and equally wich the 
Daily, and also without any increase of price. We re- 
specttully solicit a comparison of our Semi Weekly at 
$3 per annnm (two copiessent a full year for $5, xnd ten 
copirs for $20), with any $4 or $5 Semi- Weekly, and will 
cheerfully send copies for this purpose upon direct or 
post paid application. 

Tux WEEKLY Trreune—Enlarged. The New York 
Weekly Tribune entered on its thirteenth year on the 
8d of September, when it was in like manner enlarged to 
the size of the Semi- Weekly and Daily, adding more than 
one-fourth to its capacity—also without increase of price. 

Tue Tripunx has not now its character to make or to 
proclaim. It has not been and never can be & mere party 
organ. It has supported the Whig party because the dis- 
tinctive principles of that party appeared to favor the 
great ends which it bas labored to subserve; it never ad- 
vocated » meusure because it was proposed or sustained 
by the Whig party, It holds itself atall times as free to 
condemn unsound principles, unwise measures or cor- 
rupt acts, should the two former “be propounded, or the 
latter perpetrated by Whigs, as though they had ems- 
nated from the hoatile cump. In so far as Peace, Liberty, 
Education, Temperance, Internal Improvement, and In- 
dustrial Development, may be subserved by acting with 
Whig party, it must continue to be, as it has been, 

hig. 

Though never acting with any Abolition or other one- 
idea party, Tue Trisune is, and must be, the relentless 
foe of Human Slavery, as of whatever else tends to de- 
grade Labor and obstruct the intellectual aad social de- 
velopment of any portion of mankind. Were it able to 
pererive that a vote in New York could abolizh Slavery 
in Carolina, it might attach itsel: to some one of the ex- 
pressly Antislavery parties; lacking that light, it de- 
clines to abandon the substance for the shadow of political 

cod. But, while it does notsee its way clear to any ef- 

ective political action against Slavery in the States 

which now cherish it, it regards the defeat of whatever 
etiort to extend the giant wrong under the Flag of our 
Union, or to obstruct by its power the progress of Aboli- 
tiou in other lands as among the most urgent and sacred 
of public duties, not to be subordinated to any party con- 
sideration whatever, And, while it does not propuse to 
make Antislavery the basis of political action, other 
than defensive, it will neglect no opportunity, remit no 
effort, so to diffuse Light and Truth as to render the con- 
tinuance of Slavery impossible in a land irradiated by 
the san of Christianity, and boasting itself the great ex- 
emplar of Political Justice and law-guarded freedom. 

For temperance in all things, but especially the d-suse 
of Intoxicating Beverages and the legal suppression of the 
wee Traflic, we shall struggle, as we have struggled, 
unflinchingly and untiringly. We regard the Maine Law 
as essentitlly the most beneficent statute of our day, and 
contidently hope to see it son prevail universally, 

The Congressional Reports and Washington Corre- 
spondence will, as heretofore, be both reliable and satis- 
factory. 

The markets for Grain, Cattle, Cotton, aud other pro- 
ducts of the country, will receive proper attention and be 
reliably reported in Toa Tripu.x, 


On our correspondence with the most important points, 


throughout the world we need not here diluve, Briefly— 
we shall spare no expense to keep our readers well advised 
on every subject of interest, and doubt not that the same 
generous measure of patronage hitherto accorded to us 
will continue to repay all our exertions, 


TERMS. 
(PAYMENT IN ALL CASES REQUIRED IN ADVANCE ) 

Dairy Trisung.—Mail Subscribers, $5 a year; $1 50 
for three months. 

SemI-WkuKLy TRreuNngE.—Single Copy, one year, $3 00; 
Two Copies, $5 00; Five Copies, $11 25. 

Weexty xisune.—Single Copy, one year, $2 00; 
Three Copies, $5 00; Five Copies, $3 00 ; Ten Copies, 
$12 00; Twenty Copies, (to one address,) $20 00. 

A limited amount of space in Taz WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
will be appropriated to renprdors. 4 

The extremely low price at which Toe WeEKLy Tri- 
BUNE is now furnished to Club subscribers absolutely pre- 
cludes our allowing any commissions, either in money or 
by an extra seg 

is" The Weekly Tribune continues to be furnished to 
clergymen of all denominations, at ONE DOLLAR per 
annum. 

(3° The Postage on the Tribune to any part of the 
United States, ro supscerBeRs, is a half cent each, or 
$: 56 per year on the Dainy,52 cents on the Semi- 
Weekly, and 26 cents on the Weekly. 

Subscriptions may commence at any time. Payment 
in atvauee is required in all cases, and the paper is in- 
variably discontinued at the expiration of the advance 
payment. 

Any one wishing to receive Tne TriBunz need not 
wait to be called upon for his subscription. All that is 
necessary for him to dois to write a letter in as few words 
as possible, enclose the money, and write the name of the 
subscriber, with the Post-Office, County and State, and 
direct the letter to . 

Greevey & McELRara, 
Tribune Office, New York, 

(" Notes of ail specie-paying Banks in the United 
Status are taken for subscriptions to this paper at par. 
Money enclosed in a letter to our address, and deposited 
in any Post Office in the United States, may be considered 
at our risk ; but a description of the bills ought in all 
cases to be left with the Postmaeter, G. & McK, 





Waters’ Great Musican Esras- 
LISaMenT.—Horace Warners, the dealer in Musical In- 
struments, at No. 383 Broadway, bas created an immense 
excitement in the public mind by his energetic, bold and 
original method of doing business, and his warerooms 
are constautly crowded with customers, He is the agent 
for the sule of Gilbert & Co.’s superior Pianos, and 
Sinith’s Melodeons, and is constantly supplied with a 
large and valuable collection of these instruments, from 
which selections can be made on terms both sutisfactory 
and advantageous Attentive to every visitor who ma 
favor him with a call, it ia not at ail surprising that his 
business should flourish; and we advise all who wish to 
be liberally and faixly dealt with in the purchase of 
either a Piano or a Melodeon, to call and test the qua- 
lity of those on sil+_it bis establishment, It may not 
pe #n usinieresting sci to a great number, and 80 we 
gate it, that Honsce Waraus will receive payments in 
mventh y instalments from those who desire the conve- 

jence, This is certainly better than hiring an ad 
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New York anp New Haven Ralt- 

Teas We Winter Arrangement, commencing Jan. 2, 

Trains rrom New York ror New Haven.—Ac- 
cOM.—At 7 and 11.30 a.m. ; and 4.10 Pp. M. 

Express.—At 8 a,M.; 3and4Pp.mM. The 8 A.M 
train stops at Stamford and Bridgeport ; the 3 P.M. at 
Stamford. Norwalk, and Bridgeport; the 4p, m atStam 
ford and Bridgeport. 

For Porr Cuasrer AND BRIDGEPORT.—SpectaL Ac. 
COMM DATION TRAINS.—At 9.15 A.M. and 6.15 p. M, for 
Port Chester; and 5 p.M. for Bridgeport. 

For Boston, via Harrrorp, SPRINGFIELD, AND 
WorcrsteR.—Expriss.—At 8 A.M. and4p.m, Dine 
and sup at Springfield. 

For Consre!icur River, VERMONT RAILROADS, AND 
Mowtne ata -ExPR Radiat 8 a.m. Dine at Spring- 

end, 

For AccomMopaTion TRAIN OF THE NEW HAVEN, 
HaRkrTrorp AND SPRINGFIELD R, R.—At 11.30 a. Me 

For Canat Rattroav,—At 8 and 11 30 a.m 

For Naw HAvgN ano New Lonnon R, R.—Express, 
—At 8 a m. to New London, Norwich, Stonington and 
Providence, and 3 p.m. to New London only. 

For Housatontc anp Nauearuck R, R.—Expregss. 
—At8 A.M. and 3P.M. 

For Danrury axp Norwatk R. R.—Accom —AtT 
A.M., and Express at 3 P.M. 

Trains To New York. From New Haven.—Ac- 
com.—At 5 30, 6.45, and 9.35 A.M ,and4P.M, 

Express.—At 1.10 and 9.25 P.M. 

From Noawatk anp Port CusstER.—Sprctan Ac. 
com. trains from Norwalk.—At 6 a.m, ; from Port Ches- 
ter at 5.30 a.m, and 3.50 P.M. 

See large bill of advertisement at the Station Houses 
and Hotels. 

Vice Pres’t. and Supt.’s Office, No. 37 Canal Street, 
New York, Ass’t, Supt.’s Office, Station eee er 
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Hupson River RatLroap.— Trains 

leave Chambers Street daily for Albany and Troy. 

On and after Monday, Dec. 5, 1853, the Trains will run 
as follows: 

Express TraIn—T a M., through in four houis, con- 
necting with Northern and Western Trains, 
; Main Teatn—9 a.m, Through Way Trains, 12 mM. and 

P.M. 
: Express Tratns—5 p.m. Accommodation Train at 

P M. 

For Tarrvtowx—At 10% p. M. 

Fos PousHukkersig—Way Passenger Trains at 1.10 
A.M, and 4 Pp, M:,from Chambers Street; and Way, 


Sebi and Passenger Train at 10 a. mM. from Chambers 
treet. 


For PEEKSKILL—At 54 P. M. : 
The Tarrytown, Peeksk:ll and Poughkeepsie Trains, 
stop at all the Way Stations. 


Passengers taken at Chambers, Canal, Christopher, 
13th, and 31st Streets. 


Sunpay Marr Tratns—At 2.40 p.m. from Canal 
Street for Albany, stopping at 2ll Way Stations. 
EpMmuND FRENCH, Superintendent. 





New York Datty Sun.—This popr- | 


lar paper, read by upwards of Two Hundred Thousand 
persons daily, is mailed to Country Subseribers in season 
for the early trains at $4 per yeur, or $1 per quarter, pay- 
able in advance. 

POSTAGE ON THE SUN. 


To any Posi Office in the State of New York, 78 cents 
per year, payable quarterly (194 cents) in advance. 

To any Post Office out of the State of New York, but 
within the United States, $1 56 cents per year, payable 
quarterly (39 cents) in advance, 

Mosxs 8. Bxracu, Publisher, 
Sole Proprietor of the Sun Establishment, 
Corner of Nassau and Fulton Streets, 


Feb 3t New York. 





Hopes AND HELPS FOR THE YOUNG OF 
Boru Sexzs, relating to the Formation of Character, 
Choice of Avocation, Health, Amusement, Music, Con- 
versation, Cultivation of Intellect, Moral Sentiment, So- 
cial Affection, Courtship and Marriage By Rev. G.S. 
Waves, author of * Lectures on Mental Science,” &c. 

“* Wisdom’s ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths are peace.””—BrBiE. 

New York; Fow:ers ann WeEtts, Publishers, Clin 
ton Hall, 131 Nassau Street. Boston: 142 Washington 
Street. Philadelphia: 23! Arch Street, 

So desirous are the Publishers to give this excel'ent 
work the widest possible circulation, and to place it 
within the reach of all young men and all young women, 
that they make the following liberal offer : 

For sixty-two cents, a copy of the eheap edition will 
be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any post-oflice in the 
United States 

For one dollar, two copies will be sent, 

For five dollars, twelve copies. 

For ten dollars, twenty-five copies. 

And any additional member at the same rates, 

Agents would do well, in every neighborhood, to place 
a copy of this book in the hands of every family. It 
will be found invaluable to every youth, male and femal>, 
and of great service to Parents, Guardians, and Teachers. 

When any considerable number of copies are wanted, 
they should be sent by express, or as {reight. Single 
copi+s, by mail A/l letters and orders, with remittances, 
should be post-paid, and directed as fullows: 

Fow.mrs anp WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau Street, New York, 


T. S. ArrHor’s Home MaGazine 
ives over 909 large double column octavo pages of 
Jhoice Reading Matter in a year. Also, from 12 to 15 

Steel Engravings, of a high order of excellence; besides 
from 150 to 200 Fine Wood Engravings, all for $1 25, in 
Clubs of Four Subscribers ! 

The Cheapest Monthly Magazine in the World. No 
Periodival in the United States has been more generally 
or more warmly commended by the Press than the 
“ Home Maeazine.” ‘ 

(48" Send tor Specimen Numbers, They will be fur- 
nished free of charge. 

Terms, in Advence, $2 a year; 4 copies, one year, 
$5; 12 do., $15; and one to getter up of club. 

(@#" The Home Magazine and Godey’s Lady’s Book 
sent one year ior $3 60, Address, post-paid, 

' T.S. Antuur & Co. 
Feb. 2t ba 107 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 








PHILADELPHIA WaSHINGTON SQUARE 
Water Curg Estantisument, No 81 South Sixth 
Street.—Dr, H. F. Meter and T. D Reza, Proprietors. 
Obstetrics, and general practice attended to. 
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First, Best anp Curarest!!! THE 
New York WxEkKLy Sun, established in 1836, 18 the 
first dolur-a-year weekly newspaper evei published, 
Independent of all political parties and cliques; sus- 
tained by all the resources of The Sun Establishment in 
its collections of the latest news from every par’ of the 
wold, by telegraph and by correspondents; ever offer- 
ing something new in the way of Stories and BON-mors, 
reports of Inventions; Prices Current, Markets, Recipes, 
Marrigges and Deaths, etc., its title to the appellation 
of The Best Newspaper to be had for the sme money is 
unquestionable, while the rate at which it is furnished 
demonstrates it to be, size and contents considered, by 
fur the cheapest paper in the world, 

Any person may obtain the paper by simply enclosing 
One Dollar in a letter, writing in it his name and the 
name of the neurest Post Office, and of the County and 
State where he resides, and directing it to “Mosxs S. 
Bracn, Sun Office, New York.” 

The postage on the Weekly Sun to any place in the 
State of New York, is only thirteen cents per year, pay- 
able quarterly (334 cents)in advance. ‘To any place out 
of the State, but in any part of the United States, the 
postage is twenty-six cents a year, payable quartezly 
(644 cents) in advance. 


TEA2Ms—PAyABLE IN ADVANCE. 


For a single copy, one year, . . . . . « « $100 
Clib.of.6 copies; (site eek a eh es 5 00 
Cladiof 13.copits, Tir «weet © + + se « 1000 
Clab of 20:copies; se se te ew kw 15 00 


All subscriptions should be sent by mail (post-paid) 
directed to the Publisher, 
(@" No travelling agents are employed. 
Specimen copies sent gratis when desired, 
Moszs S, Bk acu, Publisher, 
Corner of Nassau and Fulton Streets, 
New York City. 


‘““AmpRicAN Ratbway GUIDE,’ FOR 
Frpru ary, 1854.— This valuable Publication, kept “Post- 
ED up’’ by the RatLway Companigs themselves, is issued 
monthly. In addition to our usual amount of information, 
we have a New Raitway Map, got up at great expense 
to accompany the Guide. The price willweninta 124% cents 
single copy, $7 ahundred, wholesale. We will devotea 
few pages to Advertisements, and our IMMENSE EDITION 
is sufficient guaranty of its utility. 

Send your orders to Divsmorze & Co., No. 9 Spruce 
Street, New York. Feb lt 


Wi.Lper'’s Patent SALAMANDER 
Sares.—The only Safes with Wilder’s patent and Rich’s 
patent combined, are made by Stearns & Marvin, 146 
Water Street, New York. The sole Proprietors of 
Rich’s Patent and joint Proprietors of Wilder’s Patent 
with Silzs C. Herring. 


Tue CHariEston Fire. 


Charleston, S. C., Nov. 22, 1852, 
Messrs, Srranns & Marvin, successors to Rich & 
Co : Geutlemen—-On the night of the 11th instant my 
entire stock, consisting of oils, candles, white lead, rub- 
ber-springs and packing: -also a very great quanti.y of 
other merchandise—was consumed by fire. Your Safe 
containing my books was in the hottest part of the fire, 
and every thing in it was saved in the most perfect con- 
dition. 1 had used the gas for a moment at dark, and 
the box of matches used to light it was, as is our custom, 
ut into the Safe, for { consider them dangerous things to 
eave about. The matches and the books were all of my 
whole stock that had not the mark of fire upon them. 
Unfortunatety for me, you have here had proof of the 
goodness of your Salamanders, to the perfect satisfaction 
of every one who witnessed the destruction of my store, 
Yours very respectfully, Lewis M. Harcn. 
An assortment of these Safes, of various sizes, always 
on hand, at the depot, 146 Water Street, New York. 
Sreargns & Marvin, 
(Successors to Rich & Co ,) the only manufacturers of 
Salamander Safes, combining W1ii:DER’s and 
Feb lt 


CANCERS, SCROFULA, WHITE SWELL- 
inc, Scatp Heap, &ce.—Dr. GuBeERtT, whose success 
in treating and curing the above disenses in New Or- 
leans and other cities of the South and West, has no 
parutle] in the records of the healing art, has opened an 
office at 483 Broadway. 

During the Just 16 years, Dr. G. bas acquired and sus- 
tained the most enviable and widely extended reputation 
in the cure of Cancers and Wens, WITHOUT ANY AssIsT- 
ANCE FROM THE SURGEON’S KNIKE—Cuses that have {re- 

uently re-appeared, afier amputation, in other parts of 
the body, and have defied the skill of the best physicians 
both in the United States and in Europe. 

The results of his practice show complete and perfect 
cures, in 18 cases oui of 20, of Cancsars, Wens, WHITE 
Swe..ines, Terrer, Sc.~tp Hkap, Onp and Ossri- 
NaTs Utcrss, and Corenic FaMace D:stasxs, 

for further information in relation to Dr. G.’s practi- 
cal success, the public are referred to countless testi- 
monia!s {rom the mest eminent men in society, (from the 
Senate, ihe Puipit, the Bar, Physicians of the highest 
eminence, the Army, the Navy, and the private walks of 
life,) now in the possession of Dr Gilbert, and to the 
numerous cases at the present moment under his treat- 
ment, rapidly progressing to the most perfect cures. 

Dr. Gilbert invites all who are sceptical as to his 
treatment and suecess in the above painful diseases, to 
call at his office, 483 Broadway, end see and judge 
for theraselyes; and particularly the members of the 
Faculty. 

Office practice exclusively, except in cases of great 
emergency. 

Ladies’ Consulting Rooms separate from the Gentle- 
men’s. 

Office honrs from 10 A.M, to 8 P.M. tf. 


Tue New Pocket SyRinex, WiTH 
Drexcrions For tts Use.—The undersigned take plea- 
sure in offering to the public, the Hydropathie Profession, 
ane especially to families, a new and superior INJECTING 
INSrRUMENT, with an ILLUsrRaTED MANuAt, by R. 
T, TRaLL, M.D,, giving complete directions for the em- 
ployment of water injections. The price of Tae New 
Pockrr Syrinex is only Three Dollars and a Half, and 
may be sent by Express to any place desired. All orders 
containing remittances should be prepaid, and directed 
to Fownkers anp Wet4s, Ciinton Hall, 131 Nassau St., 
New York. 

This instrument has beem manufactured to order, to 
meet the wants of Hydropathie physicians and patients, 
It is more convenient and portable than any apparatus 
of the kind ip use, occupying, with its case, but little 
more spice than a common pocket-book, while its dura- 
ble material will last a lifetime. 

Extra Vaginal Tubes, 25 cents. 

The New Instrument may be sent to any place desired 


by Expresa. 


Feb 3t 
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THEIR PHRENOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS. 
WITH PORTRAITS. 


EIGHTEEN years ago, we examined the heads of 
these world-renowned twins, and have just reex- 
amined them. Their heads are ‘as near alike as 
two pins.’”’ The only perceptible difference is, 
that one is a little larger than the other. The 
head of the largest one is a quarter of an inch 
larger than that of the other, and his individual 
organs correspondingly fuller ; but otherwise, we 
could not detect the slightest difference. Their 
characteristics are also so perfectly alike, that 
many have maintained that they were but one 
being. We usually find the heads and characters 
of twins very nearly alike, yet have never before 
seen any two heads, even of twins, that began to 
correspond on every single point as perfectly as 
these do. This complete correspondence, con- 
sidered in connection with their perfect similarity 
of character, corroborates, as far as one marked 
fact can do, the truth of our science. 

The shape of their headsis very peculiar. No- 
thing like it is ever found in the Caucasian head. 
We have never before seen, even in our women, 
as high, long, and full a moral lobe, along with 
as narrow a head at the ears, as those of these. 
twins. Combativeness is well developed, yet of 
Destructiveness and Secretiveness they have al- 
most none. Their Benevolence is of the very 
largest order; while Veneration is much larger 
than we almost ever find it in our own race. 
Their immense Benevolence and almost nominal 
Destructiveness corresponds with their national 
characteristic of being so very tender of the lives 
of animals ; to kill which, they consider a heinous 
sin; while their very large Veneration corre- 
sponds with their nation’s extreme devotion to 
their religion. 

Firmness is large, and the lower or Will 
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* Now being exhibited at 337 Broadway. 
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part of Self-esteem is also large, while the upper 
part or Dignity is small; and Approbativeness 
and Cautiousness very large. As large Adhe- 
siveness as theirs we never find in Caucasian men, 
and rarely as large Parental Love or Inhabitive- 
ness. Judging from this, they must be a most 
affectionate and domestic people. Amativeness 
is full, but not over-grown, while Continuity is 
full, Appetite is large, but Acquisitiveness only 
moderate ; and we suspect they lack this ele- 
ment in character. 

Of Hope, they have scarcely the least, and this, 
as far as we can judge, is a national characteristic. 
Conscientiousness is also small, and Spirituality 
almost wanting. 

Their intellectual lobes are well developed as 
a whole, yet while the reflectives are large, the 
perceptives are deficient, except that Form is 
quite large. But Individuality, Color, and Weight 
are the smallest almost we ever find. Mirth and 
Ideality are also only moderate—other national 
characteristics. Imitation is very large, and Time 
very small, while Language is fully developed, 
but Eventuality rather weak. 

Belonging to a different variety or race from 
us, Whose mentality and habits are totally unlike 
ours, it is to be expected,-in case Phrenology is 
true, that their general cast of head and character 
would not merely differ fundamentally from our 
own, but also correspond essentially with the ge- 
neral mental characteristics of that branch of the_ 
human family to which they belong. And both 
these suppositions are attested by their Phreno- 
logical developments. : 

The above account of the size of their organs 
is modified materially, almost fundamentally, by 
their temperaments. Their organism, movement 
and texture, betoken a far less active, intense state 
of the nervous and cerebral systems, than is ge- 
nerally found in our ownrace. That is their organ- 
ic quality by no means comes up to the general 

average of the Caucasian variety. 





OUR TLLUSTRATED JOURNALS, 


FOWLERS AND WELLS PUBLISH 


the following Periodicals. They have an aggre- 
gate circulation of One Hundred Thousand Copies. 

These Popular and Professional Serials afford 
an excellent opportunity for bringing before the 
Public with Pictorial Illustrations all subjects of 
interest, Physiological, Educational, Agricultural, 
Mechanical and Commercial. 


Tur AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL J OURNAL. 
A Repository of Science, Literature, and General Intelli- 
gence; Devoted to Phrenology, Physiology, Education, 
Magnetism, Psychology, Mechanism, Agriculture, Horticul- 
ture, Architecture, the Arts and Sciences, and to all those 
Progressive Measures which are calculated to Reform, Ele- 
vate, and Improve Mankind. Illustrated with numerous 
portraits and other engravings. A beautiful Quarto, suit 
able for binding. Published Monthly, 


TERMS IN ADVANCE. 
Single Copy, one year, $1 00 | Ten Copies, one year, $7 00 
Five Copies. one year, 400 | Twenty Copies, 1 year, 10 00 


* A Journal containing such a mass of interesting matter, devoted to 
the highest happiness and interests of man, written in the clear and 
lively style of its practised editors, and afforded at the ‘ ridiculously low 
price’ of one doilar a year, must succeed in running up to its present large 
circulation (50,000 copies!) to a much higher figure.””—[New York Tri- 
bune, 


Tue Warer Cure Journat anp HeEr- 


ALD OF REFORMS. Devoted to Hydropathy, its Phi- 
losophy and Practice, to Physiology and Anatomy, with 
Illustrative Engravings, to Dietetics, Exercise, Clothing, 
Occupations, Amusements, and those Laws which govern 
Life and Health. Published monthly, in convenignt forur 
for binding. 


TERMS IN ADVANCE. 
Single Copy, one year, $1 00 | Ten Copies, one year, $7 00 
Five Copies, one year, 4 00 | Twenty Copies, 1 year, 10 00 


“ ®very man, woman and child who loves health; who desires happi- 
ness, its direct result; who wants to ‘live while he does live,’ ‘live till 
he dies,’ and really live, instead of being a mere walking corpse, should 
become at once a reader of this Journal, and practise its procera. 

[Fountain Journal, 


Tue Ittustratep Hypropatraic QuaAr- 


terly Review. A New Professional Magazine, devoted to 
Medical Reform, embracing articles by the best writers, on 
Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, Surgery, Therapeutics, 
Midwifery, ete., Reports of Remarkable Cases in General 
Practice, Criticisms on the Theory of Practice and the vari- 
ous Opposing Systems of Medical Science, Reviews of New 
Publications of all Schools of Medicine, Reports of the Pro- 
gress of Health Reform in all its Aspects, ete., ete., with 
appropriate illustrations. Each number contains from 190 
to 200 octavo pages. 


TERMS IN ADVANCE, 
Single Copy, one year, $2 00 | Five Copies, one year, $8 00 
Ten Copies, one year, - - - - $15 00 


“Tn addition to the widely circulated monthly journa!s issued by those 
enterprising publishers, we have the New Hydropathic Quarterly Re- 
view, edited by the most distinguished members of that school. It ia 
filled with articles of permanent value, which ought to be read by every 
American,’’—[New York Tribune. 


PostaGE on the Review, when sent to regular subscribers, 
and paid by them Quarterly in advance, at their own office, 
is only four and a half cents a number, or eighteen cents a 
year. 

When single numbers are sent to mox-subscribers, and 
prepaid by the publishers at the New York post office, nine 
cents a number; or when not prepaid, double this amount. 

Sample numbers, for agents, will be prepaid by the pub- 
lishers, and sent to any post office for fifty cents. 


Communications, New Books for notice or review, Adver- 
tisements, and Subscriptions, should be addressed to the - 
Publishers, as follows: 


FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
Cuinton Hatt, No, 181 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


P.8.—One copy of each of these three JouRNALS will be 
sent, one year, to one address, for three dollars, 
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Ovr Drap Letrer Orrice.—We find on our 
files several letters, enclosing money and ordering various 
books and Journals, which we are unable to send for want 
of proper directions. If correspondents would be more par- 
ticular in these small matters, they would save themselves 
from anxiety and delay, and us from blame. 


The following are without signature, or name of the 
writer: 


Lebanon, Boon Co., Ind. 
Sanvies Island, Oregon. 
Anrora—(No county or State.) 

The following have incomplete addresses: 
Sam. B. Clark, (no P. 0.,) Warren Co., Indiana, 
H. H. Ladd, Appleton, no State named. 
5. A. Cox, Gibson Co., Tenn, no P. O, named. 
Butler Sheldon, Auburn, neo State. 
J. Judson, P. M., Newtown, no State. 
Dr, Isaac B. Wiltse, Bunkum, no State. 
Orlow W. Parish, no P. 0., County or State. 
Clara Kilgore, same omission, 
Benj. B. Porter, Forksville, no State. 


When writing relative to the above, please state, “ Now in 
the Drap Lerrer Orrics.” 


Lerters properly headed and signed, with the name of 
Post Office, County, State, and Writer, properly directed 
and prepaid, will seldom fail to reach their destination. It 
will be sufficient to direct post-paid letters for us as follows: 
Fow1ers AND WELLS, 131 Nassau st., New York, 
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Phrenology. 


PRICHARD AND PHRE- 
NOLOGY. 


DR. 


Or all the writérs of the present century who 
have brought to the study of nature and of sci- 
ence the varied accomplishments of a powerful, 
educated, and active mind, none were deserving 
of more regard, or received more universal cre- 
dence and esteem than the late lamented James 
Coles Prichard, M.D., F.R.S., etc., of London. 
The voluminous works which he has left behind 
him as records of his indefatigable industry and 
zeal, show that, while he has advanced science 
and scientific knowledge by his extensive erudi- 
tion and valuable information in many of the 
most important departments of human research, 
he has failed to give them the impress of a pow- 
erful originai intellect, or of a close, logical, and 
inductive reasoner. Judging of the type and 
characteristics of his mind from his writings, we 
may ascribe to him the credit of having been a 
learned, careful, and judicious compiler, and a 
ready and elegant writer ; but must deny to him 
the honor of having been a powerful, bold, and 
ingenious originator. ; 

His werks upon Ethnography, and certain 
specialties of the science of medicine, are ac- 
knowledged as standards in their various depart- 
ments ; are, in fact, scientific and medical classics. 
Among the more important of this better class 
are the following: A profound “ Treatise on In- 
sanity ;’’ another on “‘ Nervous Diseases ;”’ and an 
article on “Temperaments,” in the fourth volume 
of the “ Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine.” 

In these publications he urges a few objections 
against Phrenology, the more important of which 
it is our purpose to briefly consider and invalidate. 
Our object in making this review is to correct the 
faisities with which these specified portions of 
his works abound; not to assail his character, 
which is as spotless as purity, nor toe detract 
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aught from his well-earned reputation, which is 
as extensive as the profession which he adorned. 

His objections will be classified, as far as pos- 
sible and practicable, under the general princi- 
ples of the science which they severally combat : 


I. The brain is the organ of the mind. Uni- 
versally admitted, and neither disputed nor de- 
nied by Dr. Prichard. 

II. The mind, a plurality of primitive facul- 
ties; the brain, its organ, a plurality of organs 
by which each and every primitive faculty of the 
mind is brought in contact with material things. 

Objection 1st. Dr. Prichard “regards the brain 
as performing its office with one energy and 
undivided action, the continuity of its structure 
rendering this the most probable opinion.” 

Answer. This was one of the earliest, and at 
the same time weakest, objections that were 
urged against the science. But anatomists and 
physiologists of the present day. teach that, 
though the structure of the encephalon be con- 
tinuous and indivisible into separate organs, it is 
nevertheless a congeries of nervous ganglia, eon- 
trolling differing functions, and agreeing only in 
the ultimate objects of their formation—the pre- 
servation of integrity in the whole physical or- 
ganization. 

Though “the continuity of the structure of 
the brain’’ may be such that no limits or lines of 
separation can be determined between the differ- 
ent organs, still this cannot be urged as a valid 
objection to the existence of these organs, since 
the same objection will apply with equal force to 
the received physiological doctrines of other por- 
tions of the system. The nerves of motion have 
never been separated at their origin and in their 
entire course from the nerves of feeling, though 
they must be different. Nor can the limits of the 
auditory, optic, and olfactory nerves be accu- 
rately traced and defined in their entire course, 
The spinal cord is a bundle of many bundles of 
nervous fibres, having many and contradictory 
offices to perform, and yet microscopic anatomy 
has failed to trace the lines of demarcation be- 
tween these various fibres and bundles of fibres, 
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The same holds true of the brain, and yet re- 
search will unquestionably do for this organ what 
it has for the spinal cord and medulla oblongata— 
demonstrate the truth of the opinions we now en- 
tertain on the evidences of induction and theo- 
retical knowledge. In physiological and anato- 
mical inquiry we first possess ourselves of many 
and valid evidences of specialty of function, and 
then seek for those separate or congerated organs 
by which these special functions are performed, 
In this manner discoveries rapidly advance. We 
are now possessed of evidences both numerous 
and valid in relation to the special functions of 
separate, yet homogeneous portions of the en- 
cephalon, and we have now but to wait for the 
confirmatory demonstrations of anatomy and 
physiology which must ultimately follow. 

This objection is as old as Phrenology itself, 
and we are surprised at its appearance only 
when it receives the sanction of such men as Dr. 
Prichard. The ignorant bequeath it as a legacy 
to the ignorant; the learned receive and enter- 
tain it only when prejudice blinds their reason, 
or the inherent weakness of their opinions forces 
them to advance it, from the weight which it has 
among the uninformed. 

This objection we consider refuted. 

Objection 2d. After speaking of Gall’s “at- 
tempt to locate in the brain all those properties 
which constitute the principles of action, the 
whole psychical nature of all tribes of animated 
beings,’ he remarks: “ Should it appear that 
similar manifestations of animal life, of instinct, 
appetency, feeling, or tendency to action, exist 
in any Two tribes, for example, and that in one 
organs are discovered to which they may be 
thought referable, while corresponding organs 
are totally wanting in the other, the very founda- 
tion of the doctrine will be shaken ; the wniver- 
sality of the law, on which chiefly our admission 
of its claims is demanded, will be broken ; the co- 
extensive relation of properties and structures 
can no longer be asserted ; and we shall require 
some distinct proof, arising out of every particu- 
lar example, before we can be expected to admit 
the asserted relation in single instances.” 

This objection, briefly stated, would read 
thus: The second general principle of phre- 
nology given above, not being wniversal in 
its application to the individuals of all tribes 
of animated beings, cannot therefore be applica- 

ble to any one single tribe or species, or to man 
alone. 

Answer. If we take a comprehensive survey 
of nature, we find all living creatures with phy- 
sical organizations perfectly adapted to. the sup- 
ply of the wants of the psychical, sentient prin- 
ciple within, and to the element in which they 
exist ; and further, in proportion as the mani- 
festations of this sentient principle advance in 
character and complexity, in the same proportion 
do we find the brain and nervous system advance 
in an upward scale of organization, and become 
more complex, by the addition and superimposi- 
tion of other parts, both simple and compound. 
We could not, therefore, expect to find the same 
parts and relations of parts in the zodphyte that 
we find in the mammal, in the fish and the man. 
As, for example, the fish lives in the water, and 
is possessed of gills for the oxygenation of its 

blood; man lives in the atmosphere, and has 
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lungs to perform the same office. The gills per- 
form for the fish the same office which the jungs 
perform for man, and are, in fact, modified lungs. 
Now, are we to assert that the blood of ihe fish 
is not oxygenated, because it has no lungs; or 
that Jungs, not being the universal organs of 
respiration, are not, therefore, necessary for this 
peculiar transformation of the blocd? Yet this 
is the character of this anti-phrenological rea- 
soning, which it is unnecessary for us to pursue 
farther. 

We may state, as a general principle, that 
similar functions are performed by organs cor- 
responding in their objects, though so modified 
in structure and situation as to bear little or no 
resemblance to each other. These objections of 
the comparative anatomist rest upon the errone- 
ous assumption that relative position of structure 
in different species determines identity of func- 
tion ; but when we consider the numberless modi- 
fications of the external and internal economy of 
living creatures to suit them to their various cir- 
cumstances and conditions of existence, we cannot 
but consider these objections as invalid and utterly 
irrelevant. They would not only invalidate this 
second general principle of phrenology, but also 
the first, which is equally in principle asserted 
and maintained by all anatomy and physiology. 

Again: No one organ is universal ; that is, no 
individual organ is possessed by all species of 
animated beings. This fact itself answers the 
objection, and consequently we consider it re- 
futed. , 

III. Size— health, temperament, education, 
etc., being equal—is a measurement of power. 

Objection 1st. He asserts, that phrenologists 
acknowledge that “a certain portion of the brain 
and cranium may be greatly developed, and the 
faculty there located be still of no more than 
ordinary power ;’’ and that “a strongly-marked 
propensity, or decided talent, has been mani- 
fested without a corresponding amplitude of 
structure.” In the first instance, he asserts that 
phrenologists waive the objection by stating that 
natural endowments have been neglected, while 
in the second, deficient endowments have been 
increased by education. 

Answer. We cannot consider the objection as 
very weighty, since it rests upon extremely vague 
authority. Who are these “ phrenologists”’ who 
make these acknowledgments? Show us their 
works and records, if they have left any. In ihe 
names of all phrenologists with whose works we 
are familiar, with whom we have conversed, with 
whose reputation we are familiar, and, further- 
more, upon the authority of many years of 
research and observation, we flatly deny the 
asserted acknowledgment. No authority is cited, 
because no authority exists which is sufficiently 
high to give it character and weight. Practical 
phrenologists never encounter such discrepan- 
cies. We consider that it bears its answer upon 
its very face. 

Objection 2d. “It would seem probable that 
the state of interior organization from which the 
highest degree of energy in its appropriate action 
may be supposed to result, would be found in a 
brain the volume of which, both generally and in 
parts, has the medium degree of development, 
or is neither greater nor less than the average 
dimension. As far as our experience and ob- 
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servation reach, it bears cut this presumption ; 
the individuals whem we have known possessed 
of the greatest intellectual powers have been 
those in the form and size of whose heads, com- 
pact and of moderate volume, nothing remarka- 
ble presented itself. We are inclined to suspect 
that deviations from this middle form and size 
partake more or less of the nature of imperfec- 
tion and disease. Hydrocephalic or rachitic, or 
other morbid predispositions, are perhaps the 
most frequent occasions of those unusual devel- 
opments from which great and noble qualities 
are so frequently auspicated by the sanguine 
votaries of Phrenology.” 


Answer. The experience of Dr. P. is at va- 
riance with that of physiologists and phrenole- 
gists. Discriminating between a healthy and a 
morbid brain, Magendie says: “The volume of 
the brain is generally in direct proportion to the 
capacity of the mind.’”?’ Men who have been 
remarkable for great intellectual force of charac- 
ter have invariably possessed large heads. A 
brain, such as the Doctor describes above, is 
favorable for great learning and a certain degree 
of negative eminence ; but a large-sized, deep 
brain is absolutely essential for the attainment of 
a positive preéminence—that is, a pre¢minence 
founded upon intellectual comprehensiveness, 
power, and originality. Knowing the readers 
of this Journal generally to be well acquainted 
with the facts and arguments by which this prin- 
ciple is established, we deem it a work of super- 
erogation to reiterate them at this time. We 
shall therefore cite a few cases to the point. 

Samuel Johnson, Edmund Burke, Napoleon L., 
Franklin, Washington, Dupuytren, Baron Cuvier, 
Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, De Witt Clinton, 
Silas Wright, and a host of others of equal note, 
were conspicuous among remarkable men for the 
great size of their heads. Napoleon’s, Frank- 
lin’s, Dupuytren’s, Cuvier’s, and Webster’s heads 
were over twenty-four inches in circumference, 
while the,average with which Prichard was £0 in 
love is but about twenty-two; and yet no one 
ever presumed that this large size was the conse- 
quence of disease, of “‘ hydrocephalus or rickets,” 
that “it partook more or less of the nature of 
imperfection and disease.’ On the other hand, 
no man ever arrived at an equal eminence with 
any of those above mentioned whose head did 
not exceed “ the compact and moderate volume” 
mentioned above. Facts like these, based upon 
the authority of history, observation, and every- 
day experience, are arguments which cannot be 
gainsaid or resisted. If the truth were known, 
it would doubtless appear that the Doctor was 
describing his own, when he wrote out the charac- 
teristics of his model head. We consider the ob- 
jection as fully answered. 

Objection 3d. “When we consider the great 
amplitude which the cerebellum attains in man, 
in comparison with its size in lower animals, we 
cannot fail to imagine some relation between 
this circumstance and the transcendent superior- 
ity of the human intellect, compared with the 
psychical powers of brutes. Other observations 
lead us to a similar conclusion. Creatures in 
whem the cerebellum is defective display more 
or lees idiotiem or defect of intellect, but no cor- 
responding deficiency in the sexual instinct, 
which, on the contrary, often exists in such 
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unhappy beings in the greatest intensity, and 
impels them to furious excesses. Again, injuries 
of the posterior part of the head are observed to 
be followed by stupor and loss of memory, indi- 
cating the function of the cerebellum to be con- 
nected with the exercise of the mental faculties 
rather than of animal propensity.” 

Answer. Merely pausing long enough to no- 
tice the manifest inconsistency of denying the 
influence of size upon mental manifestation, and 
then citing the great size of the human cerebel- 
lum as a measure of human intellect, we pass on 


to make the following quotation from the first | 
| have passed by the learned Doctor’s attempts to 


volume of the same author’s “ Researches into 
the Physical History of Mankind,’ which pre- 
sents a manifest contradiction to the statements 
made above. 

Speaking of the facial angle of Cowper as a 
method of measuring the intelligence of animals, 
Dr. P. remarks: “It is certain that every man is 
struck with the expression of dignity or elevation 
of mind and character in the ancient busts which 
have a great facial angle, and that this expression 
would be lost, if the facial angle were contracted. 
This perception must be founded, as it would 
appear, on experience. The fact seems, indeed, 
to be a general one, that men of great intellect 
have fully-developed brains, as indicated by ele- 
vated and capacious foreheads.” 

When the Doctor was writing upon ethnology 
he had no prejudices to overcome, and conse- 
quently wrote scientifically and phrenologically ; 
but such was not the case when he discussed the 
physiology of the brain, Further comment on 
the above is unnecessary. So glaring an incon- 
sistency in the writings of phrenologists is no- 
where to be found, accused as they have been by 
all grades of professional men of perversions of 
truth and of evidence, and of inconsistency in all 
portions of their reasonings. 

In speaking of the examples of the cretins ad- 
duced above, Dr. Andrew Combe asks, ‘‘ Whether 
a large cerebellum is always, or even commonly, 
accompanied by transcendent superiority of intel- 
lect? or whether, in the first twenty men he could 
meet, fifteen would not disprove the alleged con- 
comitance?”’ He further states that he has met 
with many cases, some living cretins, and others 
skulls in anatomical collections, the histories of 
which were known, where the cerebella have 
been large, “ accompanied with the transcendent 
intelligence of 1procy.’’ 

The objection we considered as powerless be- 
fore we began its answer, and answer it only as 
coming from such high authority as to derive 
extrinsic importance from its author. 

The preceding objections are to be found 
mostly in Dr. P.’s article on “ Temperaments.” 
In the appendix to his “Treatise on Insanity,” 
he states, in substance, “that many physicians, 
superintendents of extensive lunatic asylums, 
who had addicted themselves to the study of 
Phrenology, and were predisposed to imbibe the 
opinions of its authors,” refused to acknowledge 
its truth ; and he further declares that he does 
not “remember to have found one who could say 
that his own observations had afforded any evi- 
dence favorable to the doctrine.” 

In combating this assertion, Dr. Andrew Combe 
mentions a few leading French writers upon in- 
sanity, and the medical superintendents of no less 














than six British insane asylums, all men of high 
professional standing and of the first abilities, 
whose observations have proved favorable to 
Phrenology, and who have declared the same in 
their published reports and other writings. And 
this list might further be enlarged by the addi- 
tion of manyAmericans occupying similar posts. 

There are other objections by the same author 
which we have passed over in silence, as unim- 
portant, or resting for support upon those ad- 
duced and controverted. In these latter we find 
nothing in reality adverse to Phrenology ; nothing 
which disproves its fundamental doctrines. We 


detract from the value of Drs. Gall and Spurz- 
heim’s anatomical discoveries, as unworthy their 
author. We read them with sorrow, and pass 
over them in silence. To Dr. Prichard’s adverse 


. Statements we may apply the following remark 


of Gall on the assertion of Plato, (repeated also 
by Bichat and Richerund,) that there was a propor- 
tion between the length of the neck and the vigor 
of the intellect, the shortest neck being most fa- 
vorable : “ Here the authority of Plato proves but 
one thing; which is, that men who enjoy great 
reputation ought, above all others, to avoid throw- 
ing out ideas at random, for however erroneous 
they may be, they will be repeated for centuries.”’ 


Bragraphy. 


TECUMSEH. 








A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

It may be that a sort of hereditary conscious- 
ness of injustice to the Indians, codperating with 
a desire to do something to atone for the out- 
rages of our progenitors, has had some influence 
in begetting the peculiarly saddening interest 
which attaches to the broken and scattered and 
peeled fragments of the aboriginal possessors of 
this continent. If so, it would seem to present 
the converse of the feeling, sometimes traceable 
in individuals, which generates a seeming dislike 
for those whom we are conscious of having 
wronged. It will be observed that we speak of 
this as “seeming,” for we are loth to conclude 
that so unreasonable a play of feelings can cha- 
racterize any considerable number of our race, 
even amid their more perverted manifestations. 
But whatever may be the collateral or cospera- 
tive causes of the intense interest referred to, it 
unquestionably exists, and is clearly referable 
primarily to inherent traits of the Indian cha- 
racter—traits which have never failed to com- 
mand respect, nay, more than respect—admira- 
tien itself. When thinking of the commiserative 
lines of Pope, 

“Lo! the poor Indian, whose untutored mind 
Sees God in trees, and hears him in the wind,” 
there instinctively breaks in upon us this thought : 
that the spirit of a Powhatan, a Tecumseh, an 
Osceola, a Black Hawk, or a Red Jacket would, 
if permitted to hear us, fling scowling contempt 
into our faces for our patronizing pity, exclaim- 
ing, ‘“ We never petitioned you for pity ; we only 
demanded justice!’? For the Indian’s soul, un- 
perverted by civilization’s goading injustice, in- 


| tuitively saw the inseparability of the attributes 











of justice and mercy, so beautifully indicated by 
such scriptural phrases as “ justice tempered with 
mercy,” 

Prominent on the page of history, as among 
the earlier actors on the stage of American civil- 
ization, we find the name of Tecumseh. None is 
80 prominent, indeed, except that of Powhatan ; 
but the romantic display of the benevolence of 
his remarkable daughter, Pocahontas, and the 
association of the name with the settlement of 
the mother of States, and with that of the eccentric 
Randolph of Roanoke, have had more or less to 
do with his prominence. If native force of cha- 
racter, unaided by factitious circumstances, is the 
test of character employed, Tecumseh’s name 
will stand preéminently among those which 
“were not born to die” from the memory of the 
posterity of even an antagonistic race. This we 
do not propose to demonstrate in the necessa- 
rily brief biographical narrative which we are 
about to give, but we shall state enough to put 
those who desire to study thoroughly a character 
of intense interest, in the way of so doing at their 
leisure. 


We have preserved the popular orthography 


of the name of our subject, though it was origin- 
ally spelled Tecumtha. The termination of the 
word might seem to give an indication confirm- 
atory of the inference that Tecumseh’s veins con- 
tained the qualities of both the ancient Grecian 
and the Anglo-Saxon bloods; but we are rather 
inclined to think that this is a mistake, having 
for its foundation the mere supposition that his 
paternal ancestors were Saxons, and his maternal 
ones Greeks. At any rate, we have, as against 
the application of this flattering unction to our 
vain Anglo-Saxon souls, the concurrent opinions 
of John Johnson, the Indian agent at Pequa, 
Ohio, and of Stephen Ruddell, who was a pri- 
soner among the Shawanoes, or Shawnees, as 
they are more commonly called, of whom the 
great chief was a descendant. 


Tecumseh’s father’s name was Puckeshinwa, 
his mother’s, Methoataske. The former was of 
the Kiscopoke tribe, the latter of the Turtle 
tribe, both tribes of the great Shawnee nation. 
They removed from Florida to the north side of 
the Ob-hi-ho river, as the Indians pronounced it, 
about the middle of the last century. His father, 
who was also a chief, to which position he rose by 
his prowess, fell in the battle of the Kanawa, 
which took placein 1774. He left five sons besides 
Tecumseh, and one daughter. His eldest son, 
Cheeseekau, is said to have assumed the special 
tutorage of Tecumseh, directing the mock battle- 
sports in which he is said to have taken peculiar 
delight, @ Ja Napoleon; and he is represented 
to have shown great concern, not only as to his 
proper preparation for the life of the war-chief, 
but also as to his moral education, instilling into 
his mind a love of truth and valor, and a hatred 
of lies and other indications of moral turpitude, 
And here we feel tempted to digress just enough 
to say that his tutor was himself an exemplifica- 
tion of what he taught, though far less known 
to fame than his younger brother. He fought by 
his father’s side at the battle of Kanawa, and led 
an expedition of the Shawanoes to the south, of 
which Tecumseh was a member. He was ulti- 
mately killed while displaying the most self- 
sacrificing courage. This is illustrated by an 
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anecdote furnished by Benjamin Drake’s memoir, 
well worth recording: During the expedition, 
they joined some Cherokees in an attack upon a 
fort garrisoned by a party of whites. While they 
were planning their attack, Cheeseekau had a 
prevision of his own fate, which he stated to his 
comrades in an earnest speech, in which he pre- 
dicted the fact and precise manner of his death. 
He exhorted them not to regard his death, but 
to fight on, and the day would be theirs. They 
vainly urged him to escape his foreseen peril. 
He fell from a shot in the forehead, as foreseen. 
His last words were curiously characteristic. He 
expressed great joy at dying in battle. He did 
not wish, he notified them, to be carried home for 
burial, ‘‘ like a woman,” but to be left on the field 
of strife, that the fowls of the air might pick his 
bones! His followers were so terror-stricken and 
disheartened by the fulfilment of his prevision, 
that they did not fulfil their leader’s directions, 
but suddenly retreated from the field. The cha- 
racter of Tecumseh’s sister, Tecumapease, is de- 
scribed as that of a very noble woman to whom he 
was fondly devoted, and who exercised a recipro- 
cal and moralizing influence upon his character: 
Her husband was a “ brave,’’ named Wasegoboath, 
(Stand Firm,) who fought with his distinguished 
brother-in-law at the celebrated battle of the 
Thames, in which he was slain. She accompanied 








Tecumseh to Quebec, when he visited that city 
in 1814, and was an object of peculiar interest 
there. Subsequently to the declaration of peace, 
she returned to the vicinity, where she found her 
grave soon afterwards. We have no room to trace 
the family’s members farther. 

There has been not a little disputation respect- 
ing the birth-place of Tecumseh, several places 
putting in their claim. The most reliable account 
locates his birth in the valley of the Miamis, on 
the bank of the Mad river, near Springfield, 
Ohio, and in an Indian village, known to anti- 
quaries as “Old Chillicothe.” This was the 
ancient Piqua village of the Shawanoes, on the 
site of which West Boston has since been founded. 
The scenery around the great war-chief’s birth- 
spot was, and is even now comparatively, such 
as would be calculated to inspire the soul with 
grand and noble purposes, according to his here- 
ditary notions of those impulses. On the south, 
and between the village and the river, was a 
wide-expanded prairie ; on the north-east, bold 
cliffs ; on the west and south-west, timbered land, 
of whose luxuriant and massive growth the writer 
of this saw remnants, in 1822, which are sought 
in vain now, amid the teeming agricultural en- 
croachments on the giant trees of the West. On the 
opposite side of the river was another prairie, 
stretching back to the highlands. The river 
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sweeping by in a graceful curve, the precipitous 
cliffs, the undulating and rolling hills, the flower- 
tinted carpet of the prairies, all united to pre- 
sent a scene of rare attractiveness, while its 
primeval beauty remained undisturbed by civil- 
ization’s touch. Here Tecumseh returned, in 
1790, with all that Indian Inhabitiveness, or love 
of home, so graphically represented in Franken- 
stein’s great panorama of Niagara, which repre- 
sents one of the race gazing with peculiar rap- 
ture upon the scenes of his childhood. 

It would require the entire space of the JourNaL 


to recount the many battles in which our subject — 


took a prominent part. A brief sketch of that 
of the Thames must suffice. It took place Oct. 
5th, 1813. The death of Tecumseh, and of his 
brave brother-in-law, Wasegoboath, which took 
place there, have given it an unwonted degree of 
celebrity. Perhaps no event of modern times 
has been the theme of more curious and even ex- 
cited speculation, than the question, ‘‘ Who killed 
Tecumseh?”? We doubt whether “ Who was the 
author of Junius ?”’ has evoked more inquiry than 
it. Col. R. M. Johnson’s friends have generally 
clung most tenaciously and successfully to that 
‘‘honor,”’ about which we are not in the least con- 
cerned to enter the lists. In view of the but too 
strongly confirmed attestations as to the conduct 
of the American soldiers towards their great 
prostrated foe, no man of refined sensibility would 
be anxious to claim participation in the disgrace- 
ful as well as barbaric transaction. Mr. James 
asserts, on page 295 of his history, that Tecum- 
seh was not only “scalped,” but that his body 
was actually flayed’ and his skin made into 
razor-straps by the Kentuckians! 

Tecumseh is said to have gone into the mem- 
orable battle of the Thames, which ended his bold 
career, with a presentiment, common to the In- 
dians, that he would not survive. The official 
account, given by the officers of the British allied 
forces, awards deserved praise to his conduct 
during the terrific conflict. It is admitted that 
the Indians excelled General Proctor’s troops 
in both tact and bravery. General* Tecumseh’s 
noble voice was distinctly heard throughout the 
battle, animating his followers to deeds worthy 
of their race. When his voice ceased in death, 
his followers fled. The British troops had already 
surrendered. 

Tecumseh was in the prime of aboriginal man- 
hood when slain, his age being only forty-four. 
His person was not tall, (five feet ten inches,) 
yet it had great power to impress. Though 
stouter than most Indians, he was remarkably 
agile and indefatigable, even for one of his own 
race. Though very austere in his manner, 
which was doubtless essential to his success as 
a swayer of the passions and purposes of others, 


he was remarkably benevolent for an Indian war- . 


rior, as many of his acts plainly indicated: Such 
was the noble exhortation against the burning of 
prisoners, recorded of the first scene of the kind 
which he witnessed, the result whereof was a dis- 
use of this cruel custom by his tribe. The exist- 
ence of the more prominent organs exhibited 
by the accompanying portrait, was abundantly 
confirmed in his life. He was proud and firm. 

* Though this is the first place in which we have thus enti- 
tled him, Tecumseh held a Brigadier-General’s commission 
in the allied army, 
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But his history has always impressed us as pre- 
senting a degree of conscientiousness beyond the 
average developments of his race, and there 
can be such a thing as conscientiousness even 
amid a life controlled by the Indian’s hereditary 
impulses to cruelty, queerly as it might seem to a 
casual observer, when displaying itself under the 
light of Christianity’s golden rule. Nay, did Te- 


cumseh fail to “do unto others as he would have | 


them do unto him ?”’?. A word here, which is this: 
When Christians, who profess to obey a gospel 
such as theirs, cease to take the lives of their fel- 
lows with the coolness of legalized murder, with 


all their prisons wherein to safely keep their err- | 


ing brothers, it may be allowable to complain of 
Indian customs amid the wilderness! Besides, 
while the history of William Penn and the Penn- 
sylvania Indians remains unobliterated, it be- 
comes us to inquire how much our very different 
treatment of the race, elsewhere, has done to 
make the Indian character display itself as it 
has so generally done. 

Tecumseh’s self-esteem gave some remarkable 
displays, as when he declined to confer with a 
messenger from Captain Wells, the Indian agent 
at Fort Wayne, sending him word that his council- 
fires had been lighted by the Great Spirit on the 


appointed spot, and sternly and scornfully saying: | 


“Tf he has any thing to communicate to me, he 
must come here ;’’ and then, again, when he refused 
to visit the National Capitol, though anxious to do 
so, because Governor Harrison refused him his 
accustomed escort. 

But not alone in this respect did General Har- 


rison feel the peculiar force of the character of | 


his great antagonist. We mean not to disparage 
the mental ability of the former, when we say that 
Tecumseh was his superior in many respects. This 
was not only indicated through the arrangement 
and employment of the battle-field’s machinery, 
but in their official conferences. Tecumseh showed 
himself a diplomatist of rare grasp and tact for 
one in his adverse circumstances. And here we 
feel moved to put in a caveat for him, by giving 
it as our opinion that, though personally ambi- 
tious, he was more controlled by a desire to rescue 
and elevate his race than to aggrandize himself. 
The great purpose of his life seemed to be to 
unite all the Indian tribes of the continent in some 
form of confederated fraternity. 

Perhaps the highest compliment which could 


have been paid to his fame is the epic poem of it would be called the bilious-nervous. 


“Tecumseh,” written by George H. Colton. As 
the most fitting conclusion for this sketch of a 
great hero—of whom a great statesman has said, 
that nothing but the power of the United States, 
probably, prevented him from appearing in his- 
tory as the founder of an empire as great as that 
of Mexico or Peru—we will give a single stanza 
from the “ War Song of Tecumseh,” so felicitously 
introduced by the poet into his epic : 


“Ha! ha! the battle’s around me! 
Who is afraid to die, 
When he with his foe may lie? 
Thus, thus, my blow _ 
Hews down the foe! 
From the graves of our fathers we will never fly ! 
God of the battle, hear! 
Tecumseh knows not fear! 
Though the hour of my fate be near, 
O Death, I come!” 


——— 
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RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
PHRENOLOGY, PHYSIOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, AND 
PORTRAIT. 

Tuts is the temperament which, ever since we 
began to observe the influence of different organ- 
isms on the phrenological faculties, we have called 
the thinking, willing, impressive, clear-headed 
temperament. Indeed, it is our model sample 
of this organism. Nor do we now call to mind a 


| distinguished thowght-writer in whom it was not 
| conspicuous. According to the old nomenclature, 


In the 
improved, the motive-mental. In plain Saxon, 
we call it a combination of the powerful, the 
active, and the mental, thus giving to this power 
and activity a mental direction. This power is 
conferred by dense and strong muscles, and indi- 
cated by their prominence—and powerful mus- 
cles always accompany prominent bones; for 


| how could the former work on weak bones, and 
| of what use strong bones with weak muscles ?— 


and this activity by length of face, phrenological 
organs, neck, and person. Mr. Emerson is tall 
and spare, narrow-chested, and has a high and ob- 
long, instead of a wide, round head. This signifies 


_ that all his faculties ascend, instead of descend- 


ing. And this ascension of his head is no mean 
recommendation of his philosophy. We do not 
by this endorse it, but simply assert that its 
tone and tendency are ascending, not sensualiz- 





ing. Such a head will nevercarry its followers 


downwards towards the gross, but always up- 
wards, towards the noble and spiritual. And we 
submit whether this is not the practical tendency 
of his writings and lectures. 

Of his individual organs, Comparison is shown 
in this likeness to be unmistakably predomi- 
nant, and rarely found as large. How perfectly 
this corresponds with his clear, close, com- 
parative, critical, discriminating style and cast of 
mind! Of that breadth and power conferred by 
Causality, he has less than of the lucid, appro- 
priate, logical, and discerning. This organ, with 
Language, uses words with exactness and preci- 
sion, saying just what, and only what, is meant ; 
and giving perspicuity. These organs also give 
scholarship, and excellence in studying the lan- 
guages, 

Of Order, he has also a large share ; but it also 
must take especially a mental direction to meth- 
odize subjects, paragraphs, sentences and words, 
and bring in every thing exactly in its right place. 
Indeed, all his perceptives are large. 

Of Agreeableness, he seems to have less in 
Phrenology than we had supposed belonged to 
him. 

Benevolence, Veneration, and Firmaess are 
large, and the whole coronal region fully deve- 
loped. Combativeness seems large, and Destruc- 
tiveness full, which corresponds with his well- 





* The above portrait of Mr. Emerson, we are sorry to be obliged to say, 
is not a very good one. The daguerreotype from which it was drawn was 
not a happy likeness, and does not give one 2 true impressian of its subject. 
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known energy in pushing forward his peculiar 
views. We once heard him deliver a lecture, at 
the close of which a vote of disapprobation was 
passed, because, as alleged, his views clashed with 
the Bible, to which we do not remember that he 
made any reply; whether because he quailed 
before censure, or preferred, in dignified silence, 
to leave them where his lecture placed them, we 
could not certainly perceive. 

This temperament always accompanies strong 
social qualities, along with much exclusiveness 
and pride of character: and as far as we can judge, 
from the general make of his head, this corre- 
sponds with his developments. 

Ideality and sublimity both stand out fully de- 
veloped. This corresponds with his confessed 
classical elegance and purity of style, and general 
elevation of sentiment. Such a head would have 
many admirers, especially among the ideal and 
exquisitely organized. All his talents show to 
excellent advantage. Money does not seem tobe 
his idol. Ambition and the love of criticism seem 
to be his paramount characteristics. Does this 
phrenological view of his character correspond 
with its real manifestations in his writings and 
every-day life? 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

in furnishing a brief notice of this celebrated 
writer, we are tempted to indulge in an estimate 
of his character and genius, rather than to attempt 
any formal narrative of the events of his life. 
Like most men addicted to the pursuit of letters, 
he has made his mark in the sphere of thought 
far deeper than in that of action. His tempera- 
ment is essentially contemplative ; his favorite 
haunts are the retirements of rural scenes, or the 
solitude of the study ; and although a vigilant 
observer and keen critic of public affairs, he per- 
sonally stands aloof from the conflicts of the 
times: no party can claim him as an adherent; 
and the energy and persistence which in this 
country are usually given to politics and trade, 
have been consecrated by him to the study of the 
universe and the investigation of truth. Through- 
out his life, he has been a watchful listener to 
the lessons of nature. In his view, the materi- 
al creation is but an emblem of spiritual life, 
surcharged with an inexpressible and infinite 
wisdom, and possessing a mystic adaptation to the 
harmonies of the soul. To trace the operations 
of a subtle divine Presence in the mysteries of 
being—to ascend from the visible phenomena to 
universal laws—to embody the absolute, the un- 
changing, the perfect in the expressive forms of 
poetry—these are the problems which have chal- 
lenged his warmest interest, and made him a re- 
tired and meditative sage, instead of a man of 
affairs. His history, accordingly, is written in 
the records of thought, not in the course of 
events. 

Mr. Emerson was born in Boston, in the year 
1803. His father, descended from a rigid Puritan 
ancestry, was the pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church in that city, and though not dis- 
tinguished for original or brilliant talents, was a 
man of cultivated and elegant tastes, well im- 
bued with the learning of his day, and a model of 
integrity, high moral aims, and devotion to his 
profession. Mr. Hmerson’s mother, whose recent 
decease at an advanced age has called forth 
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numerous expressions of admiration and rever- 
ence, was a lady of uncommon personal beauty, 
combining a singular dignity of manners with 
graceful amenity, and no less remarkable for the 
vigor and justness of her intellect, than for the 
cheerful serenity and sunny loveliness of her dis- 
position. Receiving his preparatory education at 
the public schools of Boston, Ralph Waldo was fit- 
ted at an early age for Harvard University, which 
he entered in the year 1817. During his academic 
course, except to his most intimate friends, he gave 
little promise of the peculiar distinction which his 
subsequent life hasachieved. He paid little atten- 
tion to the regular studies of the place. He was 
content with an obscure rank in his college class. 
To the casual observer, he appeared as a cold, 
reserved, dreamy youth, whose intellect needed 
the fire of enthusiasm to warm it into genial ac- 
tion. He was little known among his associates, 
was hardly spoken of among the young men of 
mark whose early brilliancy gave flattering pre- 
sage of future greatness, and was almost eclipsed 
in college estimation by a throng of popular ri- 
vals, whose showy and effective talents distanced 
competition. There were a few, however, who 
did not fail to discover the signs of genius in the 
juvenile recluse. They noted, in connection with 
the manly bearing of the boy, a certain maturity 
of wisdom, uncommon at his age; a bold origi- 
nality of thought, which his gentle courteousness 
could not conceal; and the seeds of that quaint 
felicity of expression which, in his essays and 
discourses, has given a new illustration of the 
resources of our mother-tongue. Meantime, the 
negligent college student was not idle. Instinct- 
ively rejecting the studies which afforded no 
appropriate nutriment to his mind, he was quiet- 
ly making acquaintance with the master-minds 
who at that time could “rule his spirit from their 
urn.””? If he found no food convenient for him 
in the crabbed mathematical formulas, and the 
superficial metaphysical hair-splittings, which at 
that time were the order of the day in the vener- 
able halls of the university, he was learning to 
explore the treasures of Shakspere, and Milton, 
and Montaigne, and to appropriate their riches to 
his own mental sustenance and growth. At the 
same time, he became conversant with the best 
spirit of the classics, although he never took de- 
light in philological niceties. He cultivated the 
art of elocution with great care, and soon became 
distinguished for his impressive and original de- 
livery. His favorite recreation was listening to 
the conspicuous orators of that time, among 
whom Webster, Everett, and Channing were pre- 
eminent. As far as his cool and unimpassioned 
nature permitted, his admiration of those elegant 
speakers amounted to enthusiasm. Nor was he 
less devoted to the practice of rhetorical compo- 
sition. In this branch of the college exercises, 
he soon won an honorable and brilliant reputa- 
tion. An essay on “The Death of Socrates,’ 
which gained the first annual prize for excellence 
in writing, attracted much attention by its origi- 
nality of conception and its exquisite grace of 
style. It is still remembered by his contempo- 
raries in the university as an extraordinary pro- 
duction, even for a mature writer, and still more 
for one who had searcely completed his sixteenth 
year. The poetical talent, for which Mr. Emer- 
son has since attained such a well-merited fame, 
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was developed to a considerable extent before 
leaving college. His principal specimens in 
this kind were poems delivered at the public ex- 
hibitions of the under-graduates, and a valedic- 
tory on the final leave-taking of a college life by 
his class. It is believed that some of the smaller 
pieces in his volume of poems were written dur- 
ing his residence in Cambridge. He was in the 
habit of composing a great deal, both in prose 
and verse. His copious journals, to which he de- 
voted his best hours, were filled with snatches of 
thought, fragmentary suggestions, isolated hints, 
brief criticisms and comments, and occasional un- 
finished poetic effusions. It was his practice after- 
wards to develop and elaborate these sketches, 
and work them up into his more formal compo- 
sitions. The inconsecutive and abrupt character 
which many complain of in his style, is no doubt 
partly due to this practice. ; 

Upon taking his first degree at Harvard Col- 
lege in 1821, Mr. Emerson engaged in the busi- 
ness of teaching ; and for several years, in con- 
nection with an elder brother, the Hon. William 
Emerson, now of New York city, conducted a 
school for young ladies in Boston, which was 
considered at the head of the private institutions 
for education in that polished metropolis. He 
became a universal favorite both with parents 
and pupils, and laid the foundation of the high 
repute for integrity, refinement, and elevation 
of character, which has since attended him wher- 
ever he is known. 

The next step in Mr. Emerson’s career was his 
entrance into the Divinity School at Cambridge, 
as a theological student. Here he was more de- 
voted to the pursuits of elegant literature than 
to the appropriate studies of the place. He was 
never content with the arid speculations of the- 
ology. They awakened no interest in his mind ; 
searcely left a trace upon his memory. It was 
soon perceived that he could not drill in the uni- 
form of a sect, although one of the most liberal 
pretensions. The ethical view of life was now 
predominant in his thoughts. He aspired to a 
stern, sublime morality, savoring more of the 
wisdom of the Stoics than of the tender gentle- 
ness of Christianity. Upon commencing his pub- 
lic functions in the pulpit, he was heard with 
mingled wonder, admiration, and astonishment. 
His manner was entirely unique. With his clear, 
sonorous, and silvery voice, betraying no trace of 
the formal elocution of the schools; the secular 
bearing of his erect, manly figure ; the singular 
union of paradox and common sense in his state- 


ments; the copiousness, unexpectedness, and , 


quaint audacity of his illustrations ; his utter free- 
dom from any thing like religious dogma or tra- 


ditional phrase ; and the pointed and startling ks 


emphasis with which he enforced the principles 
of spiritual nobleness and manly individuality of 
aim and endeavor, his audiences were struck 
dumb with surprise, and were at a loss to assign 
to the new prophet his true position. 

After preaching in various pulpits in Boston 
and other Massachusetts parishes, Mr. Emerson 
was invited to take charge of the religious soci- 
ety in the former city which had been vacated 
by the accession of its former pastor, the Rev. 
Henry Ward, Jr., to a chair in the University. 
In the discharge of his official functions, Mr. 
Emerson was faithful, devoted, earnest, although 
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he did not shape his course according to the 
beaten routine of the profession. With an in- 
nate aversion to traditional usage, he consulted 
only his own sense of propriety and order in the 
performance of his duties. His success, however, 
in the highest sense of the term, was great. He 
won all hearts by the beauty of his private life, 
while his public ministrations gathered around 
him the choicest youth of the city, to whose 

aspirations for the highest excellence he gave a 

fresh impulse. In the midst of his brilliant ca- 

reer, the people of his charge were startled at his 
announcement of doubts in regard to the perma- 
nence and efficacy of the sacrament of the Lord’s 

Supper. His scruples on this point soon ripened 

into positive conviction. He declared his inability 

to continue the administration of the ordinance, 
and after a series of amicable discussions between 
his society and himself, he resigned his pastoral 
charge. Since that time he has not engaged in 
clerical pursuits, but at his beautiful rural resi- 
dence in Concord, Mass., surrounded with all the 
means and appliances of intellectual luxury, and 
- honored by “troops of friends,’’ who wait upon 
his words of wisdom as upon the utterances of an 
oracle, he has led a‘life of serene contemplation 
and communion with nature, maintaining his in- 
tercourse with the busy world chiefly by means 
of his writings and lectures, which have extended 
his fame wherever the English language is spoken. 

The works which Mr. Emerson has given to the 
public are few in number, though of wide influ- 
ence. They consist principally of a little volume 
entitled “‘ Nature,” two series of Essays, a volume 
on “Representative Men,’’ and several lectures 
and anniversary discourses, besides the strongly- 
marked papers which he contributed to the Bos- 
ton magazine of transcendental philosophy and 
criticism called “The Dial.”’ <A collection of 
poems published in 1846 presents a characteristic 
transcript of his genius, but on account of their 
excessive quaintness, obscurity of thought, and 
harshness of diction, they have not—-with the 
exception of afew picces—attained the degree of 
admiration which is accorded by a large class of 
thinkers to his prose writings. 

In stating the intellectual position occupied by 
Mr. Emerson, it is almost sufficient to say that he 
is the apostle of an exaggerated individualism. 
He has little sense of the sympathies which con- 
nect the different members of the human family, 
put is absorbed in the consciousness of high per- 
sonal intuitions. He loves to sit alone. He 
values a solitary walk more than the richest and 
sweetest companionship. Nature speaks to him 
in more tender and impressive tones than the 
voice of man or woman. In his intercourse with 
society, though always exhibiting a noble and 
gracious courtesy, he seems to fear an infringe- 
ment of his own peculiar mode of being, and 
hence is constantly on his guard, never losing his 
selfpossession in any casual excitements ; ques- 
tioning rather than communicative, and preserv- 
ing a serene, Joye-like composure amidst the 
most potent contagion of enthusiasm or hilarity. 

His strong assertion of individualism is com- 
bined with a singular freedom from passion. His 
clear, cold intellectuality predominates over sen- 
timent. He is always in the critical, unassent- 
ing mood. His mind operates by protest and 

exclusion. No one ever saw him kindled into 
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enthusiasm by sympathy with an idea or a per- 
son. His icy calmness of demeanor would al- 
most lead you to think that the blood did not 
run redin his veins. This perpetual equilibrium 
pervades his whole character. In the sphere of 
ethics he is just, rather than generous. No 
temptation could lead him to do a conscious 
wrong to a fellow-being ; but he could never be 
beguiled into an extravagant action by devotion 
to an inspiring cause. The element of sponta- 
neous, self-forgetting impulse seems to have been 
omitted in his composition. 

It is remarkable that, with this frigidity of 
temperament, his mental operations should par- 
take more of an intuitive than a reflective cha- 
racter. He realizes the paradox of thinking by 
impulse and acting by deliberation. Relying on 
certain mystic revelations to the soul of the indi- 
vidual, he shows scarcely any trace of the logical 
faculty. He doubtless has a method of his own, 
but it is never visible to his readers. His writ- 
ings never betray an attempt at argument. 
You look in vain for any consecutive order in the 
array of his thoughts. With the brilliancy of 
the pieces of glittering metal in the kaleidoscope, 
they exhibit also their confusion. [It is said that 
the experiment has been sometimes tried of read- 
ing his pages upwards from the bottom, with the 
result of a no less lucid meaning than by the or- 
dinary mode. 

Rejecting the processes of logic, and falling 
back on “the indomitable instincts of the soul’”— 
to use his own characteristic phrase—Mr. Emer- 
son’s predominant individualism leads him to 
ignore the past, and live in the present. To him 
the universe has no antiquity. It is a virgin 
world, fresh from the hands of the Creator, like 
the first mother of men in the bosom of Paradise. 
He is a seeker with no Past at his back. He be- 
lieves in the perennial influence of inspiration. 
Wisdom was not exhausted with Plato. The 
world of poetry is as rich in original suggestions 
as in the days of Pindarand Euripides. Sublimity 
did not die out with Dante and Milton, nor beauty 
with Phidias and Raphael, nor are new seers into 
the mysteries of the human heart impossible after 
Shakspeare. Strains of as ravishing music may 
spring from the depths of the American forest as 
from the creations of Beethoven and Mozart. The 
individual soul now conceals the elements of po- 
etry, and prophecy, and the vision of God, as in 
the days of yore. 

With this faith, Mr. Emerson attaches no import- 
ance to traditional opinions. Whatever convic- 
tion he may cherish emanates from his own mind. 
He casts his calm, searching eye over the uni- 
verse, as if he were the only spectator of its in- 
finity. No school of philosophy or religion can 
hold this broad, untrammelled thinker within its 
walls. Even the great teachers of humanity, on 
whose faintest accents the world has hung with 
reverence, challenge no fealty from his autocratic 
intellect. Hints and monitions he may receive 
from their words; but authority never. Nor is 
he less exclusive of the past, in the realms of 
imagination, The authentic bards who have 
almost given law to Nature have scarcely caught 
a glimpse of her glories. “ By Latin and English 
poetry,’’ says he, “we were born and bred in an 
oratorio of praises of nature ; flowers, birds, moun- 
tains, sun and moon; yet the naturalist of this hour 
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finds that he knows nothing, by all their poems, of 
any of these fine things. Further inquiry will dis- 
cover that nobody—that not these chanting poets 
themselves knew any thing sincere of these hand- 
some natures they so commended—that they con- 
tented themselves with the passing chirp of a 
bird that they saw one or two mornings, and list- 
lessly looked at sunsets, and repeated idly these 
few glimpses in their song. But go into the 
forest, you shall find all new and undescribed. 
The man who stands on the sea-shore, or who 
rambles in the woods, seems to be the first man 
that ever stood on the shore, or entered a grove, 
his sensations and the world are so novel and 
strange.” 

Mr. Emerson, although a rigid observer of the 
conventional proprieties of life, has little respect 
for a formal, imitative, stereotyped virtue. The 
stamp of nature and originality, in his view, 
would sanction almost any episode from the regu- 
lar highway of ethics. He judges of character 
not by its accordance with any artificial code, but 
by the test of genuineness and native individu- 
ality. THe rejects no coin that has the true ring, 
for want of the sign of some approved mint. 
While his own life is a model of saintly and 
ascetic purity, his principles, it may be thought, 
might lead others of a less fortunate mould to 
convert the liberty which he inculcates into 
abuse. 


With great constitutional caution, Mr. Emer- 
son’s love of originality never degenerates into 
recklessness. He is too serene, too measured, too 
critical, to become the sport of any excitement. 
Devoted to new ideas, he cannot be said to in- 
dulge a passion for progress. He is no reformer, 
either by taste or conviction. He has hardly 
been known to express a sympathy even with 
movements which embody his own peculiar ideas. 
Translated from the world of thought into that of 
action, he fails to recognize his favorite concep- 
tions. Hence his influence on society is indirect, 
rather than positive. He will leave his mark on 
the age, more by the energy of fervent minds to 
whom his ideas are an inspiration, than by 
broadly imprinting on it the signature of his own 
hand. 


A strong vein of common sense runs through 
Mr. Emerson’s character, tempering his boldest 
flights with its conservative influence. He is 
habitually sceptical and distrustful. He is the 
last man to be victimized by any popular illu- 
sion. To his sharp and clear perceptions, the 
world is never veiled beneath any poetical hallu- 
cinations. An idealist in theory—as far as such 
a thinker can be said to have any theory-—he 
cherishes a most persistent and unrelenting at- 
tachment to reality. There never was a keener 
observer of nature or of society. His descriptive 
sketches have all the minute fidelity of a minia- 
ture painting. He unites the dreamy, mystical 
contemplation of an Oriental sage with the hard, 
robust, practical sense of a Yankee adventurer. 


In person Mr. Emerson is slender, above the 
middle stature, and with a commanding and im- 
pressive countenance. The lines of deep thought 
with which it is inscribed are softened by an ex- 
pression of peculiar sweetness, while every tone 
and movement are characterized by an incom- 
parable dignity and refinement, 
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TERRESTRIAL FORMS: 
BEING HINTS TOWARDS THE STUDY OF PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 


FIRST ARTICLE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


GEOGRAPHY, as now generally taught in our schools, 
is a comparatively barren and uninteresting study, 
and has but slight claim to be ranked among the 
sciences. It consists principally in a collection of 
partial and unmeaning facts in regard to the natural 
forms and political divisions of the earth’s surface, 
and the social condition and government of the vari- 
ous nations which inhabit it. Of the mutual relations 
of these facts little or nothing is said, and the student 
is left to infer that none exist except such as are 
merely accidental or arbitrary. No wonder the study 
is branded as dry and unprofitable. It is with the 
hope of helping to redeem Geography from this false 
position, and of promoting a more general recogni- 
tion of its dignity and importance as a science, that 
we have proposed to ourselves to prepare a series of 
three or four articles on the subject for the columns 
of our Journal. We wish these articles to be con- 
sidered as merely “ Hints towards the Study of Phy- 
sical Geography,’”’ and not as an attempt to give 
even an outline sketch of the science itself. These 
articles will necessarily be of a somewhat fragment- 
ary character, but we trust they will be found not 
entirely devoid of interest and value. We claim 
nothing for them on the score of originality, and 
shall copy from the excellent works of Humboldt, 
Ritter, Guyot, Mrs. Somerville, and others, whenever 
we can, by so doing, best subserve the end we have 
in view ; giving, of course, in all cases, the proper 
credit. 
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Prof. Guyot, the distinguished author of “The 
Earth and Man,” thus defines Geography—Geography 
as understood and taught by Humboldt and Ritter : 


Geography ought to be something different from a 
mere description. It should not only describe, it 
should compare, it should interpret, it should rise to 
the how and the wherefore of the phenomena which 
it describes. It is not enough for it coldly to anato- 
mize the globe, by merely taking cognizance of the 
arrangement of the various parts which constitute it. 
It must endeavor to seize those incessant mutual 
actions of the different portions of physical nature 
upon each other, of inorganic nature upon organized 
beings, upon man in particular, and upon the suc- 
cessive development of human societies ; in a word, 
studying the reciprocal action of all these forces, the 
perpetual play of which constitutes what might be 
called the life of the globe, it should, if I may ven- 
ture to say so, inquire into its physiology....... 

Physical Geography ought to be, not only the 
description of our earth, but the physical science of 
the globe, or the science of the general phenomena 
of the present life of the globe, in reference to their 
connection and their mutual dependence. 


PROBLEMS, 


Physical Geography, as thus defined, is a grand and 
comprehensive science, and presents for study and 
solution, among others, such problems as the fol- 
lowing : 

1. Is there a discoverable plan in accordance with 
which the forms and arrangements of terrestrial 
masses, apparently accidental, have been moulded 
and distributed ? 

2. What natural relations exist between these forms 
and arrangements, and the movements of the human 
race as recorded in history ? 

3. What special part has each of the great divi- 
sions of the earth, called continents, to perform in 
the progressive development of the human race ? 

4, What are the teachings of nature, as recorded 
in the grand hieroglyphics of our globe, in regard to 
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the future terrestrial destiny of man—‘“ the new 
social order towards which humanity is tending with 
hope ?’* 

It is not with questions of forms and arrangements 
merely that we have to deal, but with principles, 
with relations and dependences, with causes and 


effects. Geography, as we have defined it, embraces, 
for instance, in connection with the fact that a con- 
tinuous range of lofty mountains extends near and 
parallel to the western coast of North America, the 
entire length of the continent, a consideration of the 
other physical facts and phenomena dependent upon 
it, and their effects upon the destinies of humanity. 
Viewed in this light, we can hardly overrate the 
importance of the study. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE MAP. 
° 


This map, which we have been kindly permitted 
by the publishers, Messrs. Pratt, Woodford & Co., of 
this city, to copy from Olney’s excellent Quarto 
Geography, “is intended to enable the eye to per- 
ceive, at a glance, the great physical features of the 
earth’s surface ; the size and relative position of the 
continents and oceans ; the temperature of the atmo- 
sphere ; the distribution of rain; currents of the 
ocean ; drifts of ice, &c. &e. The climate, or tempe- 
rature of the atmosphere, is shown by the isothermal 
or waving’ lines crossing the map, having at each 








* In advance of the discussion of this queetion which may be attempted in a 
future article, we cannot resist the temptation to copy the fel’owing paragraph 
from a Inte lecture by the learned and eloquent Prof. Guyot, author of “The 
Earth and Man,”’ as reported by a correspondent of the New York Tribune: 


Asia is the birth-place of Civilization and Rel'gion—* the Jand of origins.» 
The civil'zed nations of Asia are now come to a dead, a hopeless bt J in their 
progress. In india, particularly, does this statement hold. The people, instead 
of placing themselves at the neap of Nature. place themselves UNDER and 
worship Nature Hence th. y have become the “fossil nations’? of the globe. 
We go into Europe, and we pass from the “Jand of origing ’ into the “land of 
developments,””. Here peninsulas, mountains, and forests, comPEL a diversity 
of nations—and hence of polj:ics, customs, and culture. Hence follow the strug- 
gles of societies in competition~continued action and reaction: Just wHaT Is 
WANTED FOR DEVELOPMENT! In Ameriog we are to FIvp the “land of realiza- 
tions.”” A divers ty of nations isa physica! imposs'‘bility—* the Union? is a con- 
TINENTAL as well as 2 political idea, Hence Social Unity must result, Individual 
development has reached its culminating point in the democratic impulse. For 
the future, the people of this Continent must work togetber—their misgion is 
“realization.”? They must become the grand “ distributors’—the miseionariea 
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end the figures indicating the degree according 
to Fahrenheit. All places situated on these lines 
have the same mean annual temperature. The 
distribution of rain is shown by shades. The 
deeper and lighter tints indicate the relative 
quantity of rain that falls in each region of the 
globe. The ocean currents are shown by fine 
lines ; the deeper shading indicating the greater 
velocity, and the arrows showing the direction 
of the current.” 

Our readers should preserve this map, as we 
shall have occasion to refer to it in future articles. 

Tn our next we shall endeavor to trace, in out- 
line at least, the plan, as far as discovered, 
according to which terrestrial forms have been 
moulded and arranged, with their relations to 
human life and to political and social develop- 
ment. 


Aspchology. 


PREMONITIONS. 

Tur phenomena of prevision form an inex- 
haustible subject of interesting psychological 
speculation. Facts are of almost daily occur- 
rence, and have existed in all ages, proving that 
the human soul possesses the faculty, while in in- 
terior conditions, of receiving intimations of the 
future. These intimations are sometimes re- 
ceived by means of visibly projected forms or 
visions, sometimes through strong interior ap- 
prehensions of the mind originating without any 
sensuous cause, and sometimes by interior voices, 
as it were speaking within the soul. A singular 
instance of that kind of foreshadowing which 
apparently addresses itself to the vision, occurred 
to Goethe. Passing solitarily along the road one 
day, in a retired place, and absorbed, as may be 
supposed, in his internal and poetic musings, he 
suddenly saw himself coming from the other way, 
mounted upon a horse, and wearing a peculiar 
kind of dress, such as he had not then ever 
before worn. He did not understand the vision 
until about eight years after, when he one day 
found himself riding apparently upon that iden- 
tical horse, with those identical clothes, and ex- 
actly at the spot where he had before seen him- 
self! The prevision, in fact, seemed to be an 
annihilation of eight years of time, and an iden- 
tification of the future with the present. In our 
article on Memory, in the last number of the 
JouRNAL, it was shown that the soul’s past ex- 
periences were permanently treasured up in the 
memory, and fossilized, as it were, as distinct spi- 
ritual forms and conditions, which may be reéx- 
posed to the view of the interior man ; and this 
experience of Goethe seems to show an equally 
established preéxistence in the spiritual forms of 
the soul’s future experiences, and which, in cer- 
tain states, may become as perceptible as the 
memory-forms of the past, 

As an illustration of forebodings, or distinct 
apprehensions of the future felt in the soul, we 
may refer to the following remarkable fact, re- 
lated by Jung Stilling : It is to the effect, that a 
gentleman, in making preparations to celebrate 
his birth-day, ordered his housekeeper to clear 
away the rubbish from a certain arbor in his gar- 
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den, as he intended to receive his guests there. 
Scarcely had the housekeeper received the order, 
when she was seized with the apprehension that 
that arbor would be struck by lightning ¢uring 
that day, and, communicating the impression to 
her employer, she earnestly entreated him to re- 
ceive his company in one of the rooms of the 
house. As the sky was cloudless, and there were 
no signs of a shower, the gentleman discredited 
her fears, and insisted that the arbor should be 
prepared, and the housekeeper proceeded to obey 
the order. The guests arrived, and the gentleman 
repaired with them to the arbor, where they en- 
gaged in their festivities, not dreaming of danger, 
when a shower-cloud suddenly arose. The woman 
was again impelled to warn them to retire to the 
house, but to her entreaties they gave but little 
heed. They were finally, however, prevailed 
upon to leave the arbor ; but scarcely had they 
got into the house, when the electric fluid, accom- 
panied by a simultaneous crash of thunder, smote 
the arbor, and dashed every thing to pieces that 
had been left in it. 


In the same chapter, Stilling relates an expe- 
rience which occurred to a merchant with whom 
he was connected as an employé, during his 
younger days. The man being in Rotterdam on 
business, intended also to make a journey to 
Middleburg before returning home, and with this 
intention he paid his passage aboard a market- 
boat that was about to sail for that town. When 
a sailor subsequently came to his hotel, and ap- 
prised him that the boat was ready to sail, he was 
seized with an indescribable trepidation, accom- 
panied with the strong impression that he must 
not go to Middleburg. He was thus compelled 
to tell the sailor that he could not go, although 
his fare, which had been paid, had in that case 
to be forfeited. During the after part of that 
day, the news returned to Rotterdam that the 
Middleburg market-boat, having been struck by 
lightning, had sunk, and all on board were lost. 

Various other facts of like import, and of equal 
interest, are cited by the writer to whom we are 
indebted for the above. Indeed, such facts are of 
very frequent occurrence at the present day, and 
enough of them might be collected to fill volumes. 
There are, indeed, perhaps but few persons of 
constitutionally quiet dispositions, and habits of 
interior contemplation, who have not had a 
greater or less number of presentiments during 
their lives. I may even presume to add the tes- 
timony of my own personal experience upon this 
point, having been subject to presentiments for 
many years, during which all the most important 
changes of my life have been foreshadowed to 
me. And, doubtless, as mankind progress in the 
knowledge and experience of interior things, 
“the veil of the covering cast over all nations,”’ 
separating the outer from the inner world, will 
be taken away, and then the modus operandi of 
divine spiritual laws, by which the knowledge of 
future events has in all ages been communicated 
to certain persons, will be no longer a mystery. 

Stilling is inclined to account for such premo- 
nitions as are above related, by referring them to 
the action of a guardian angel upon the minds 


of those who receive them. Since Jesus himself | 


seems to distinctly teach the doctrine of guardian 
angels, (Matt. xviii. 10,) and the same is intimated 
in Acts xii, 15, who can say that this isnot a true 
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solution of the mystery, so far as it goes? But 
this is not the place to express an opinion, either 
pro or con, upon this point. The theory, though 
beautiful, leaves the ulterior question unanswer- 
ed, How is the future event first known, even 
by the invisible intelligence, supposing such to 
be the proximate source of itsrevealment? Must 
not that event first be certain? and if certain, 
must it not preéxist, in all its substantial spirit- 
wal forms and conditions, in the realms of divine 
causation? If so, may not some deeply interior 
and mystic realm of the soul occasionally come 
into rapport with these spiritual forms, arche- 
types, or causes of events that are to be in future 
clothed with the outer actualities of matter, and 
be premonished of their future material occur- 
rence in that way? We apprehend that an affir- 
mation of these latter qiestions would involve 
the true and more thorough solution of the mys- 
teries ; and if so, the reflective mind will per- 
ceive the corollary that the whole future of 
individual and collective humanity is not depen- 
dent upon the vague caprices primarily originat- 
ing in the short-sighted mind of man, but rests 
upon a basis of spiritual archetypes, which are 
the divine thoughts and intentions, and partake 
of the divine harmony and goodness. W. F. 





PSYCHOLOGICAL AIDS 
TO INVENTION. 

Irv is known by experience that the most diffi - 
cult problems in any department of investigation 
whatsoever may be most readily solved when the 
mind is in a state of quietude and abstraction, 
and whilst no disturbing impressions from the 
outer world are flowing in through the bodily 
senses. If, indeed, the outer senses can become 
entirely dormant whilst the interior faculties 
maintain their full activity, as in some cases of 
dreaming, somnambulism, and magnetic trance, 
intellectual results may often be obtained entirely 
beyond the capacities of the mind in its normal 
state. The writer has recently met with an emi- 
nent mechanical inventor, a resident of Andover, 
Mass., in whose experience this general statement 
finds a practical illustration. He informed me 
that he seldom met with any difficulty in getting 
the plan of a machine to do any particular kind 
of work. After studying upon the plan for seve - 
ral hours, or at most for a day or two, his mind 
will arrive at a deep state of abstraction, when 
all at once the model of the machine, perfectly 
visible to the internal eye, will suddenly present 
itself before him. Then, all he has to do is to 
clothe that spiritual form or model with tangible 
physical substance, and he has the object sought 
for. The gentleman mentioned to me several 
ingenious machines for doing different kinds of 
work, the theory of which he obtained in this 
way. He has paid much attention to magnetism, 
has a species of semi-clairvoyance in other direc- 
tions besides that of mechanical inventions, and 
has performed many marvels in the diagnostica- 
tion and eure of disease. 

We have read somewhere that the now univer- 
sally-employed method of making round shot 
was originally discovered ina dream. After its 
originator had, to no purpose, spent much time 
in studying out some method of producing the 
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article, his wife one night dreamed that she saw 
men pouring melted lead through a sieve, and 
causing it to fall from a high place into a vessel 
of water below, whence it came out perfect round 
shot. She awoke her husband and related her 
dream, who instantly perceived -that the plan 
must succeed, and constructed his apparatus 
accordingly. W. F. 





Sse Loti ACen 
Aracheal Essays. 
PHRENOLOGY, 

AS APPLIED TO THE PROFESSIONS. 


BY A PROFESSIONAL MAN. 





In the February issue of the PaRENoLocicaL 
Journal I indicated the utility of Phrenological 
Science as a guide to the legislator in his enact- 
ments of criminal law—for it should be borne in 
mind that the various professions are being con- 
sidered in their widest and most inclusive sense. 
The present article will continue the same gene- 
ral topic, and bring the death-penalty to the same 
test as the next sub-topic. 

How fearful the catalogue of cruelties which 
this topic calls up! How often do we see some 
child of neglect—some mere boy, who has been 
left an orphan or worse, at an early age—expiat- 
ing on the gallowsa crime to which circumstances 
of adversity have led him, against the dictates 
of organs which, with a fair chance of develop- 
ment, would have piloted him to some haven of 
usefulness and renown! I have in my recollec- 
tion just such a case, which makes me tremble 
for the ineffable injustice and cruelty which our 
criminal jurisprudence begets. But as it is, alas! 
no isolated case, I will not stop to narrate the 
facts. 

THEORY OF THE DEATH-PENALTY. 

I propose first to bring the theoretical grounds 
on which the advocates of this penalty usually 
rest it, to the test of mental laws; and in the 
second place to examine its alleged reliability 
as an appliance for the prevention of crime. I 
am aware that this is not the only object of 
punishment generally, as apprehended by the 


_popular mind, but that the reformation of the 


offender is said to be also one of its objects. I 
will not stop to question this theory, except to 
say that the too frequent assignment of convicts 
to imprisonment for life, or its equivalent in pro- 
longed terms, sadly contradicts it, so far asall the 
social ends of reformation are concerned, seeing 
that there is no opportunity given for evincing 
the fruits of reformation. But surely no one will 
pretend to set up such a theory with respect to 
capital punishment, which cuts short the offend- 
er’s life under conditions that afford no reform- 
atory tests whatever, And here I venture to 
say that nothing could be more unreliable and 
deceptive than the usual professions of “ conver- 
sion” which convicts make in view of the gallows, 
allowing even the mental condition popularly 
denoted by that phrase to amount to reformation, 
which is very far from being the case. 

And, now, what is the usual moral ground on 
which the advocates of capital punishment rest 
their cause? It is the assumed authority of the 
often-quoted passage in the sixth verse of the 








ninth chapter of Genesis, which tells us that “he 
that sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood 
be shed.” This has generally been claimed as a 
divine injunction, which. would make it incon- 
sistent with the acknowledged divinity of the 
later expositions of the Redeemer, which ex- 
pressly forbids the lex talionis of the Pagan philo- 
sophy, enjoining the returning of good for evil. 
But I apprehend that the author of the book of 
Genesis meant to declare, as an historical fact, 
that blood stimulated to blood—that the emotion 
of vengeance begat the like emotion, and the act 
of taking vengeance, retaliative agtion. It was 
the same tendency of which Peter was warned 
when, propelled by an indignant feeling, he smote 
off the ear of one of the Romansoldiers. He was 
exhorted to put up his sword ; and the reason for 
the exhortation was instantly and clearly given 
in the declaration, that “he that taketh the 
sword shall perish by the sword’’—a fact which 
one would think had been quite abundantly as 
well as lamentably confirmed by the history of 
the world previous to its utterance, unless the 
goriness of the pages of the ancient chroniclers, 
not excepting those classed as sacred historians, 
has greatly belied the action of the race. It was 
the same fact in human action, announced by the 
pepular proverb of our own day, “like begets 
like.” And what could be more in harmony 
with the inculcations of Phrenology than this? 
But a more particular consideration of this point 
presently. 

I know that it has been claimed that the form 
of expression in the passage from Moses, “shall,” 
has been availed of by the advocates of the death- 
penalty, to give mandatory force to it. But we 
see that the very same form is employed in the 
passage from Jesus, for which there is no com- 
manding force claimed. But it might be further 
shown that nothing is of more frequent occur- 
rence than the word “shall” in the Scriptures, 
where to suppose a command intended would be 
to suppose an absurdity; as, for example, the pro- 
phetic declaration that such and such an event 
‘shall come to pass.”’? But enough of verbal 
criticism. I prefer to rest my argument upon the 
other ground indicated above. 


T repeat, then, what could be more in harmony 
with the inculcations of Phrenology than the 
proverb, that “like begets like?’’ Those who 
have been accustomed to use its rules as tests of 
character, or as keys wherewith to examine the 
springs of human action, have not failed to observe 
the most forcible illustrations of this principle in 
every-day life. Let two persons of large and 
active Combativeness come in contact with each 
other intellectually, and the very first word dic- 
tated by that organ in one of them, shall fire up 
the organ in the other, It may be a word which 
persons of less Combativeness would not have 
noticed, much less taken as offensive. So of atti- 
tudinal influences. The corrugation of the brow, 
the fierce glance of the eye, the shaking of the 
head, or other similar manifestations short of the 
doubling of the fist and stamping of the foot, is 
certain to beget the emotion in others which 
prompts the muscular action in ourselves. How 
often has the harmony of a social circle been 
broken by the obtrusion of the overheated Com- 
bativeness of a single individual. So also of the 
antagonistic organ of Benevolence. The smile 
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which it causes to play on a single brow is often 
sufficient to dispel the gloom of a whole com- 
pany, especially when Mirthfulness lends its co- 
operation. Let it be marked that I am here 
speaking of expressions of these organs, unaided 
by words or other arbitary signs of thought. 

The play of the organ of Destructiveness has 
furnished still more striking exemplifications of 
the well-settled principle of phrenological science 
which I am here bringing to view for ulterior 
illustrative use. It is a fact that during the 
Mexican war, thousands of people who had pre- 
viously manifested no disposition to be harmful, 
nay, who had been remarkable for their kindly 
and forbearing temper, and been classed as non- 
resistants and-peace-men by those who knew them 
best, were found catching the spirit of war, and 
huzzaing over the victorious news from the 
bloodiest of the fields of carnage. Especially 
was this the case in the Southern States, where 
there was less division of sentiment than in the 
Northern States, on the question of the propriety 
and rightfulness of the war. Men who could not 
conveniently enlist themselves, were eager to 
contribute of their pecuniary means to equip 
others for the fight, as the next best mode of 
satisfying the claims of their inordinately-aroused 
Combativeness and Destructiveness. The history 
of the influence of all wars upon individuals 


would give the same illustration in equal force. — 


Thus do we find the Scriptures themselves fur- 
nishing a mouth-piece for Phrenology, when 
correctly interpreted. And now let us apply the 
same principle to 

THE GALLOWS. 

The more usual plea for the gallows is, that it 
deters from murder. Now this conclusion is a 
hasty one, and overleaps the probable conditions 
of the mind in itshomicidal state. It assumes that 
the criminal not-only has the nature of the 
penalty before him, but that he also acts with the 
same deliberation which would dictate a bargain 
or solve a mathematical problem, whereas his 
mental action is generally irregular and impul- 
sive—often violently so. But suppose him to be 
capable of deliberation, what would be the direc- 
tion of his thought, most likely? Why, plainly, 
not so much towards ‘the grade and mode of 
punishment as the chances of escaping all punish- 
ment. Causality, Constructiveness, and Secre- 
tiveness would be more busy than Vitativeness 
and Cautiousness. Indeed, we may readily ima- 
gine that those organs had satisfactorily planned 


his escape from detection, and safety from all_ 


punishment, in obedience to some other organ by 
which the deed had been suggested, such as De- 
structiveness or Acquisitiveness, 

So well satisfied have I been of the correctness 
of this view, that it has seemed to me that the 
very cruelty of the death-penalty defeats the ends 
of this appliance, by creating an abhorrent reluc- 
tance in the minds of witnesses and jurors, and a 
consequent uncertainty of punishment, which 
would not attach to milder and more humane 
penalties, but of which the mind of the murderer 
instinctively avails itself. 

If, then, the “frowning gallows’ is not prob- 
ably before the mind at the moment the thought 
of homicide is conceived, how is its alleged 
“deterring power’? to be exerted? Upon the 
spectators of the execution scene, and the public 
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mind generally, it will be said. But the facts are 
far otherwise, as the progress of murder shows. 
It has almost become a proverb, that murder 
begets murder. The writer of this has, in the 
course of one of the professions in which he has 
been engaged, witnessed a number of executions, 
and he is prepared to testify that they have all 
strikingly illustrated the doctrine of like beget- 
ting like ; that they have, phrenologically speak- 
ing, variably excited the homicidal organs in 
the class of minds which they were designed to 
benefit, according to the theory of capital punish- 
ment. Many facts in point could be stated, had 
we room for them. The rationale of this adverse 
tendency has already been explained above, suf- 
ficiently for our present purpose; and if the 
theory of mental action which has been there 
adopted be correct, it is difficult to see how any 
lawgiver accepting it could desire to retain the 
hideous and cruel appliances of the hangman for 
another hour among the bees appointments of 
civilized life! _ 

There'was another poltit to which I designed 
recurring in this number of my series, and it was 
the irretrievable cruelty of punishing with death 
acts resulting from abnormal states of the mind. 
But I must content myself with a narrative 
rather than an argument. It shall be that of the 
execution of 


THE INSANE CONVICT. 


Several years since, a young and friendless 
German was arraigned in one of the courts of 
Baltimore for theft. It was in proof, that he 
hired himself, at small wages, to an exacting per- 
son, to do farm-work. He was placed in the field 
among the slaves, and fed and treated as they. 
On some pretext or other, his wages were with- 
held from him. He took a cow from the premises, 
was arrested and tried for theft, convicted, and 
sentenced to the State-prison. Signs of insanity, 
sufficient to satisfy the Governor of Maryland 
that he was an object of clemency, were detected, 
and he was set at large. Not long after his en- 
largement, a female, while returning from market 
with the proceeds of her sales, was murdered. 
Suspicion fell upon the pardoned convict. He 
was arrested and put upon his trial. There was 
no testimony at hand to screen him—none, at 
least, which the rules of the criminal law made 
admissible. But the accused himself whispered 
to his counsel, and his counsel to the court, that 
there was a physical cause, connected with his 
early life in the far-off land of his birth, quite 
sufficient to account for the insanity whose sup- 
posed existence had procured his pardon from 
the State-prison. This was a wound which he 
had then received upon the head. A plea of in- 
sanity was based thereon, and the usual tests ap- 
plied. But it was regarded as a mere ruse and 
dernier ressort of his counsel. The very fact of 
his having committed murder, after the aforesaid 
act of executive clemency, was used against him 
as unmistakable proof of his irredeemable villany. 
He was convicted, A second appeal to executive 
clemency received no favor whatever. He was 
regarded as a wretch deserving a hundred igno- 
minious deaths. He was executed. Now for the 
sequel. His denuded skull* lies before me as I 





* Kindly losued to the writer by E, B. Cwmningham, au intelligent 
devotee of Phreaology in Bultimorey 
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write ; and on it is taanty veyeutia ” fit to 
whieh: he ascribed the cause of his insanity— 
an indentation of the bone in the region of Imita- 
tion. The injury is unmistakably traceable in 
the depression of the entire region for some 
inches around. Apart from this evidently sufii- 
cient cause of mental derangement, his skull 
shows inordinately large Destructiveness and 
Acquisitiveness, added to other indications of 
impulsive criminality. With such natural tend- 
encies to criminality, the effect of the blow 
referred to would have been unerringly traced 
under the guidance of minds enlightened phreno- 
logically. But neither judge’s, nor jurors’, nor 
governor’s mind was, unfortunately, of that 
class; and a death of ignominy was the irre- 
versible fate of Conrad Vintner, the victim of in- 
sanity! He, in his insanity, murdered a fellow- 
being for the means of subsistence in his friend- 
less life. Society, in turn, murdered him, with 
no other plea but that of retributive vengeance ! 

J leave the appalling facts of this case, for the 
present, to the unassisted contemplation of the 
reader. I shall recur to it again, and use it not 
only to further illustrate the lamentably cruel 
deficiencies of our criminal jurisprudence, in the 
respects already touched upon, but also to show 
that the pardoning power, which sent forth this 
insane stranger upon society, unprotected against 
his own perverted nature, to commit the more 
fearful and life-forfeiting crime of murder, is un- 
philosophical and unjust in the light of phreno- 
logical ethics. 
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ECONOMY OF SCIENCE AND 
ART. 


Asipr from the love existing in the mind for 
the pursuits of science by the fact of the soul’s 
adaptation to that naturally harmonious adjust- 
ment and arrangement of all the principles and 
elements in the universe, the mind is frequently 
impelled to an investigation into, and an appli- 
cation of, scientific principles, on account of the 
many hindrances, losses, and perplexities, in- 
duced through ignorance of those principles of 
science. The very facts of science, (a term re- 
presentative of that portion of nature with which 
man is acquainted,) and the intimate connection 
of its various departments, are clearly indicative 
of its remarkable economy ; for the generaliza- 
tion required for the deducing and bringing to 
view science proceeds upon the fact, that a few 
principles are brought into play, over and over 
again, in the production of various phenomena ; 
or, in other words, generalization proceeds upon 
the supposition that nature makes an economical 


use of principles. She permitsno waste. She is 
scrupulously exact. 
So, too, the highest art is economical. Waste 


is empiricism. True art cannot consist with 
prodigality ; because, so far as it is properly 
called art, its province is to direct, and take ad- 
vantage of, the lower forces in nature, making 
them do man’s menial work, sparing as much as 
possible ‘human life and mental force for the 
accomplishment of the highest ends. So far as 
art does save and spare the energies of man, so 
far she is economical; but when man’s original 
necessities for the expenditure of his physical or 
mental strength are not changed, evidently no new 








many cases of the highest ends of education ; the 


act has come into siaratien. Art does not 
there exist. 

Science and art, then, are among the best friends 
of humanity. They are the world’s great sav- 
ings-banks. They are mankind’s “Poor Rich- 
ards.” “A pin a day is a groat a year,” “A 
penny saved is twopence earned,” are proverbs 
which they almost incessantly repeat. They are 
everlastingly guarding against “ paying too dear 
for the whistle.’’ Asif to make us scientific and 
lovers of true art, there is always connected with 
unscientific operations enormous waste. How- 
ever unimportant a new science may at first ap- 
pear, if it cannot appeal to high motives in us 
for acceptance and support, it can and does appeal 
to acquisitiveness—to our purses. In but few 
things is this more strikingly illustrated than in 
Phonetics, by which our readers already under- 
stand that science which treats of the different 
sounds of the human voice, their modifications 
and classifications, demanding in its application 
phonetic printing, (phonotypy,) and phonetic 
writing, (phonography.) Our ordinary Romanic 
printing is not founded on phonetic science, which 
would require that each separate and distinct 
sound in language should have one sign to repre- 
sent it, and no more. As the English language 
has thirty-seven distinct sounds, an alphabet to 
represent it should have thirty-seven letters, in- 
stead of twenty-six. The deficiency in our alpha- 
bet is only eleven letters; but the violation of 
a single scientific requirement results in a vast 
amount of confusion, indefiniteness, and ortho- 
eraphic falsity. No one can say certainly what 
is the orthoépy of a word which he has seen in 
print, but never heard pronounced; and as 
much difficulty arisesin determining the spelling 
of a word which we have never read, although 
we may be perfectly conversant with its pronun- 
ciation. 


With the various shifts to make up for the de- 
ficiency of our alphabet, such as giving to about 
three-fourths of the letters one or more significa- 
tions ; using combinations of as many as four let- 
ters to represent single sounds ; using letters in 
one word to signify Sometiinies and in another 
word nothing; using single letters at one time 
to represent single sounds, and at another time 
two or more; and using the various combinations 
of letters in the same confused manner ; while the 
child requires from three to four years’ study to 
read or write with tolerable certainty and accu- 
racy, no one ever becomes so acquainted with or- 
thography as never to be in doubt and error. On 
the other hand, by a strict adherence to phonetic 
principle, the child might learn to read with 
readiness any thing in the language, with the ex- 
act pronunciation which the author would wish 
to indicate: spelling would be as certain as cor- 
rect pronunciation ; uniformity in pronunciation 
would be a natural consequence ; and a universal 
language, with all the benefits consequent upon 
it, would ultimately be secured. ‘ 

The want of conformity to science, then, in 
Romanic orthography, results in a needless ex- 
penditure of human energies ; an absolute waste 
of a million years of precious time to every mil- 


lion of persons who learn to read ; an exclusion _ | 


of thousands upon thousands from the benefits of 
reading and writing ; a complete frustration in 
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ANDREW JACKSON DOWNING. 


stultification of thousands of minds; and an ex- 
haustion of the patience of all. 

This is only a single instance,which we cite more 
particularly than any other, because we are aware 
that while it affords an apt illustration of our 
idea, it serves also to call attention to a very 
useful and important science, in which every mind 
should be interested. 

Many other instances might be adduced to show 
the truthfulness of this idea. Every perfection 
in art, every discovery in science, is an addition 
to the wealth of the whole world, He who de- 
velops a new truth in science, while he merits a 
bettername than the most renowned military chief- 
tain, does the world a good which must go down 
to the latest time. He sets a stake to guide us; 
he widens the pathway of knowledge through the 
wilderness of unclassified phenomena ; he lessens 
our toils, and increases the reward of our labor, 
by making it more certain and effective. 

Among these great goods done the world ranks 
high the development of the science of Phreno- 
logy. Where all was uncertainty and mere spe- 
culation once, in the realm of mind, science has 
been busily erecting gnomons, hewing down the 
forests of ignorance, and letting in the sunlight 
of certainty. 

Without this science men not only lost dollars, 


them of their capabilities or spheres of action. 


—— 


a 


There was nothing to tell them where they might 
attempt and succeed, or warn them where they 
would fail. 

But science comes in, and saves to the young 
man and woman the loss of capital, waste of 
labor, and chagrin consequent on failure; and 
supplies them with capital—the best of capital— 
by making them “sure they’re right,’ by point- 
ing out objects to which they may aspire, in- 
forming them of their capabilities, and clearly 
telling them how to beautify and perfect their 
characters for success in this life and happiness in 
the world to come. 


_— 
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WE are indebted to the People’s Journal for 
the above faithful portrait of one of the most 
useful and accomplished men whom this country 
has ever produced. We condense, from the same 
source, the following brief sketch of him: 


Every one has heard of A. J. Downing, the 


editor of the Horticulturist, the author of 


“Landscape Gardening,” “ Cottage Residences,” 
and many other invaluable works. All deplore 
his untimely loss, His last moments were spent, 
as his life had been, in doing good. He was a 
passenger on board the ill-fated steamer Henry 
Clay, destroyed by fire on the banks of the Hud- 
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son river, summer before last. Having saved his 
family and placed them in security, he returned 
to the wreck to assist others in escaping the im- 
pending catastrophe. But he fell a victim to his 
generous efforts. Downing—the accomplished, 
the great, the noble—is no more. 

Mr. Wilder, in his eulogy, has given us many 
interesting particulars relative to the character 
and works of Mr. Downing. He says: 

‘Think of this young man, at twenty-six years 
of age, without the advantage of a liberal edu- 
cation, with no precedents to guide him, with 
only a few practical hints from such men as Par- 
mentier, seizing upon the first principles of this 
science in the works of Ripton, Price, Loudon, 
and others, with a comprehensiveness of mind, 
with a power of analysis, an originality and 
fixedness of purpose, that would have done honor 
to the first scholars in other departments; popu- 
larizing and appropriating them to his own 
period and country, and actually producing a 
book which becomes at once a standard univer- 
sally acknowledged by his own countrymen, and 
praised by Loudon, editor of ‘Repton’s Land- 
scape Gardening,’ who pronounced it a ‘masterly 
work.’ 

“ Closely allied to this science is the subject of 
Architecture, to which our author next turns his 
attention ; and in the following year he publishes 
his ‘ Cottage Residences.’ Of this work Mr. Lou- 
don also observes: ‘ This book is highly credita- 
ble to him as a man of taste and an author, and 
cannot fail to be of great service.’ This latter 
work, in time, creates occasion for his ‘Archi- 
tecture of Country Houses, including Designs for 
Cottages, Farm-Houses, and Villas, with remarks 
on the interiors, furniture, and the best modes of 
warming and ventilating.’ 

“Says a gentleman resident on the Atlantic 
shore, who is eminently qualified to form an en- 
lightened judgment: ‘Much of the improvement 
that has taken place in this country, during the 
last twelve years, in Rural Architecture, and in 
Ornamental Gardening and Planting, may be 
ascribed to him.’ © 


“Of his remaining works, the Horticulturist, . 


his monthly journal, which has entered its seventh 
year, is extensively celebrated for its appropri- 
ate, interesting, and eloquent leaders—for its 
numerous and able correspondents—for its varied 
learning and ripe experience—for its just and 
faithful reviews—and for its tasteful embellish- 
ments and rural decorations. 

“His ‘Fruits and Fruit Trees of America,’ a 
volume of six hundred pages, was printed in 
1845, both in New York and London, and in two 
different forms—the duodecimo with lineal draw- 
ings, and the royal octavo, both with these draw- 
ings and with colored engravings. It has passed 
through thirteen editions, and originally com- 
bined his personal observation and experience 
with those of other American fruit-growers down 
to that date. The last effort of his pen was a 
postscript to a set of working plans to illustrate 
a design for an observatory proposed to be erected 
in one of our principal cities.” 

Mr, Downing was born at Newburgh, N. Y., in 
1815, and at the time of his decease was thirty- 
eight years of age. Our engraving is from the 
admirable steel plate published some time since 
in the Horticulturist, 
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TEMPERANCE, 
AND A PROHIBITORY LAW, 
AS ENFORCED BY 


PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


FIRST ARTICLE. 


THE HUMAN CONSTITUTION is that final umpire 
before which to arbitrate whatever questions any 
way affect man, physically or mentally. Tem- 
perance and intemperance thus affect him, and 
phrenology and physiology expound all the laws 
and functions of man. If, therefore, temperance 
is based in the nature of man, or intemperance 
violates it, the sciences of that nature will com- 
mend the former and condemn the latter. Then 
what verdict do they render as to the effect of 
alcohol on the body and mind? The trial is in- 
trinsically interesting, as unfolding first princi- 
ples, applicable alike to other subjects, and the 
issue important. Besides, does not the Temper- 
ance Reform now specially need the dignified 
authority of HUMAN screNcE—that august nuncio 


_ of Heaven’s imperial mandate and man’s highest 
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good? To expound, then, some of these laws, 
and apply them to alcohol. i 


1, WHATEVER AFFECTS THE BODY SIMILARLY 
AFFECTS THE MIND.—Anatomy proves that every 
organ, portion, tissue, and fibre of the body has 
its nerve, which connects it with the brain; that 
no part can act, or even live, without this nerv- 
ous connection; and that brain is both the 
organ of mind and the fountain of all life-power, 
which these nerves distribute throughout the 
body, and report back the state of each part to 
this grand sensorium. Brain strengthened, weak- 
ened, or deranged, all is strengthened, weakened, 
or deranged. Brain is as truly the organ of LIFE as 
of mind, and nerve is but brain ramified through- 


out the body. Therefore, whatever injures even a — 


little finger-nail, thereby similarly injures its 
nerve all the way to the brain, and also the brain 
itself, and consequently the mind. What means it 
that the eye is the organ of vision, but that a2 its 
conditions similarly affect the sight? That the 


stomach is the organ of digestion, but that what- | 


ever impairs or improves it similarly affects di- 
gestion itself? That the brain is the organ of 
mind, but that its EVERY POSSIBLE CONDITION simi- 


larly affects the mentality? Whatever, therefore, | 


injures or benefits the bedy as a whole, or any part 
of it, similarly injures or improves both the nerv- 
ous system and brain, and, therefore, the very 
mind itself. 

Facts also confirm this law. Does not burn- 
ing fever, by inflaming the nerves and brain, 
derange the mind; but curing the fever cure the 
delirium? Does not clear, cold weather acceler- 
ate the mental operations by exhilarating the 
nerves and brain, while sultry weather relaxes 
all? Dyspepsia induces bad temper, misanthro- 
py, and wretched forebodings, by depressing the 
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nerves and brain. Sloth begets mental stupor, 
while bodily exercise dispels mental gloom, and 
promotes a delightful flow of thought and feel- 
ing. Food and sleep, and their absence, power- 
fully but very differently affect the intellect and 
feelings, while arsenic extinguishes both for this 
world, by arresting cerebral action. ‘“A sound 
mind in a strong body”’ both expresses this prin- 
ciple, and embodies the experience of all ages. 
Sickness enfeebles and health strengthens the 
mind, by affecting the body, and insanity is 
caused wholly by cerebral inflammation. Most 
speakers and writers prepare their minds for in- 
tense action by some physical regimen, nor can 
profound thinkers or great scholars command 
their mental powers while overloaded stomachs, 
severe colds, raging fevers, or other like causes 
disable the body. Fasting promotes piety, while 
“fulness of bread’’ kindles animal propensity. 
Paul exhorts us to “ present our bodies a living 
sacrifice,” as a means of spiritual purity and 
holiness. As well expect the sun to stand still 
as to be clothed with the Spirit while intoxi- 
cated ; so that religious teachers should labor for 
temperance in order to promote conversions. 
Both religion and talents depend far more on 
HEALTH—what and how we eat, sleep, exercise, 
&c.—than is supposed. 


Mental states likewise influence bodily func- 
tions. Bad news impairs appetite and digestion, 
while cheerfulness promotes both. Encourage- 
ment strengthens the sick, while grief aggravates 
disease. Mental derangement often quadruples 
physical strength. In short,as well question our 
very senses as deny that both body and mind 
powerfully and reciprocally affect each other. 
Would that all realized it, and knew how to 
throw the mind into any desired state, by simply 
throwing the body into its corresponding state ; 
and also obviate many a sinful desire, by avoiding 
its physical cause! Much of man’s depravity 
has a purely physical origin. 

First Laws govern these relations between 
body and mind. When nature governs any 
part of her operations by any law, she rules all 
that class by that law. Wherever cause and 


| effect govern in part, they reign wholly. That 


some bodily states affect the mental, we know. 
Therefore all do. Hence, whatever any way 
affects the body thereby similarly affects the 
mind. Nor is it any more possible to throw the 


former into any special state without thereby 


throwing the latter into its corresponding state, 
than to arrest the action of any other natural 
law. Alcohol does most powerfully affect the 
body, and, therefore, as powerfully and similarly 
influences the mind. Is it for good or evil? 


2. ALCOHOL POWERFULLY STIMULATES BRAIN AND 
MinD.-——It irritates and stimulates, necessarily and 
universally, and by virtue of its inherent consti- 
tution. Applied ten million times to exposed 
nerves, every time it burns like fire. It burns 
mouth, throat, and stomach, and hence water is 
drunk with and after it, to quench those fierce 
flames it always kindles. As soon carry coals 
in the bosom without being burned, as bring 
alcohol, in any form or degree, in contact with 
brain or nerve without thereby most powerfully 
exhilarating both them and the mental faculties. 
Indigestible, found in the blood of hard drinkers, 
which emits the alcoholic flame, it is thus forced 
into direct contact with every shred and fibre of 
every nerve and muscle, lashing up the entire 
being to excessive and depraved action. And 
since from five to twenty times more blood is 
sent to the brain than to any other equally large 
part, in order to help it carry forward just the 
very most important of all functions—that of 
mind, of life—of course alcohol perpetrates its 
main ravages on the human MIND, that quintes- 
sence of humanity. Not our bodies, kut our 
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spirits constitute our identity, our very selves. 
Were it possible to amputate one limb and part 
after another, till all were removed, yet leave the 
mind unimpaired, the man would remain the 
same being after as before. The lifeless body of 
one of our friends is only the house he lived in, not 
himself. Socrates, asked where he would be 
buried, answered: “Socrates buried! My body 
you mean. Do with that as you like; but my 
SPIRIT is myself, and that goes to be with the 
gods.” Ifalcohol affected body only, we might 
thoughtlessly drink on; but since it taxes right 
hold of the innermost recesses of our very being 
itself, by intoxicating our mentalities chiefly and 
most powerfully, let us pause and inquire, philo- 
sophically, whether its effects on this immortal 
entity are good or evil. This eventful question 
Phrenology answers conclusively, because scien- 
tifically, by these two fundamental principles. 

3. THIS STIMULUS IS CONCENTRATED MOSTLY ON 
THE ANIMAL PROPENSITIES.—Anatomy shows that 
all the bodily nerves terminate, never on the top 
of the brain, or among the moral and intellectual 
faculties, but always in its base, where Phreno- 
logy locates the animal organs, the very office of 
which is to carry forward the bodily functions. 
Thus, the stomach is, and should be, more inti- 
mately allied to appetite than to reason or con- 
science. All bodily states necessarily reciprocate 
much more intimately with the animal than the 
moral or intellectual faculties. Alcohol, there- 
fore, by irritating the body, lashes up the passions 
to a far higher pitch of fiendish fury than the re- 
straining faculties. Else, why not render the 
pious and literary as much more so as it intoxi- 
cates them! Why not make ordinary men 
Franklins and Websters, and those intellectual 
giants mental Gabriels? Why not render all in- 
fidels Enochs, all sceptics Wesleys, and all ine- 
briates models of human goodness and greatness? 
Why always enhance sensuality instead of mo- 
rality? Because it lets loose the animal facul- 
ties ungoverned by the moral. It even clogs 
memory and blunts reason, instead of increasing 
talent. As intense mental application weakens 
physical strength, and overloading the stomach 
withdraws strength from muscle and nerve to 
aid the laboring part, so alcohol, by infuriating 
the animal desires, actually weakens morality 
and intellect, and that just when their restraint 
is most needed. It sometimes superinduces 
preaching or praying, but only when and because 
it has so far burnt out the animal organs that it 
is forced upon the now more vigorous, because 
heretofore less intoxicated, moral organs. Yet 
such religion will never better them in this life, 
or fit them for the next. In certain rare in- 
stances it may occasion an animal frenzy, called 
eloquence ; yet it will be characterized by decla- 
mation, hyperbole, invective, sarcasm, denun- 
ciation, and verbosity, but never by logical 
deductions or rich ideas, while by surcharging 
the organs with false excitement, it almost al- 
ways confuses. 

Let those who question our phrenological 
argument, that alcohol excites the propensities 
most, catechize nature. Do not fevers irritate 
both the body and passions far more, relatively, 
than the conscience or goodness? Does not 
sickness, when it irritates the body, beget cross- 
ness, but when so extreme as to prostrate it, 
cause meekness, patience, and angelic resigna- 
tion? But the first sign of returning health is 
reviving appetite and anger, all because what- 
ever stimulates or debilitates the body irritates 
or weakens the propensities most. Even in death, 
the superior faculties usually write the last ex- 
pression on the countenance, because they die 
last. The extremities die first, and the various 
animal desires follow next. Conjugal and parent- 
al love, appetite, anger, love of property and 
life, all yield before the moral and intellectual— 
a wise provision for disarming death of its terrors 
beforehand. Why does hunger increase temper 
instead of goodness or talents? Why are even 
the amiable cross when hungry, and ferocious 
beasts harmless when full-fed, but rendered ter- 
ribly ravenous by starvation? Why do vindic- 
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tive Indians prepare themselves for their fiercest 
wars of. direst vengeance by fasting a week? 
Because hunger whets up Destructiveness, but 
blunts sympathy. Why does a craving stomach 
always provoke more propensity than morality ? 
Because all the bodily states affect the animal 
organs more than the superior faculties. Volumes 
of like facts, where one represents millions, 
establish it as a universal fact, a fixed natural 
law, that alcohol, by powerfully irritating the 
body, must therefore proportionally rouse the 
animal propensities more than the intellectual 
and moral faculties. 

But, while it frenzies the propensities, virtue 
and happiness require that they be governed by 
the higher faculties. Combativeness, guided by 
reason, opposes only with abundant cause, and 
then most effectively; and, governed by the 
moral faculties, gives moral courage to resist 
wrong, defend right and the oppressed, which is 
an exalted human virtue; whereas, not thus 
governed, it begets wrath androwdyism. Behold 
the difference, in a few years, between two young 
men, one of whom, governing friendship by the 
higher faculties, chooses only moral and intellec- 
tual associates, every hour’s converse with whom 
promotes his goodness and talent ; and another 
who, not thus governing it, selects low and 
vicious associates, whose company perpetually 
debases and depraves! Appetite, governed by 
intellect, eats only what is best fitted to rein- 
vigorate body and mind, whereas, not thus go- 
verned, it so eats and drinks as to inflame the 
stomach, corrupt the blood, fever the nerves, 
vitiate the feelings, enfeeble all, and shorten 
life! Behold the difference! In like manner, all 
the propensities, in their very nature, require to 
be guided by the intellectual, and governed by 
the moral organs, whose phrenological position— 
above all—shows that nature ordained them to 
rule all. To guide all our passions by clear in- 
tellect, and govern all our feelings and ways by 
pure morality, places us on the very pinnacle of 
human greatness and goodness. But from pre- 
dominant propensity all involuntarily shrink, for 
it is virtual brutality. Yet this very state alco- 
hol produces, always and necessarily. Its every 
single drop both rouses passion and deadens intel- 
lect, but blunts the moral sense. A first organic 
law compels this result. To claim to drink, 
however moderately, of any fermented liquor, 
without superinducing sensuality, is to claim an 
utter impossibility. And since a quart of alcohol 
causes a given amount of animality, of course 
two or more quarts of rum, gin, brandy, &c., 
which contain forty to fifty per cent. aicohol, 
according to how much they are watered—and 
the more, the better—will proportionally bru- 
talize ; as will four or five quarts of wines, which 
contain twenty to thirty per cent. alcohol, accord- 
ing to how much they are adulterated ;* and thus 
of porter, ale, beer, cider, &c., according to how 
strong or hard they are, or how much “rotten 
meat’ is putin. They all necessarily animalize. 

But men are too sensual without alcohol. 
Nine-tenths of human time, money, interest, 
pleasures, and pursuits, are already invested in 
one or another form of merely sensuous pleasures, 
whereas these should receive only the tithe, Even 
the good, when temperate, are too animal. How 
much more so those naturally gross, especially 
when intemperate! Our very conciousness attests 
this. “ Loathsome brute! why thus make yourself 


a beast?”’ all inwardly exclaim on seeing adrunk- | 


ard. By getting tipsy, a beloved minister, or 
judge, sinks himself even below a swine, Alco- 
hol begets a coarse, gross, low, vulgar, grovel- 
ling, degrading, sensual, depraved, sinful and 
wicked cast and tone through the entire man— 
flesh, face, voice, intellect and spirit. It inevi- 
tably renders him even more brutal than the 
beast, 

Moreover, whatever inflames the nerves engen- 
ders sin. Diseased nerves render those naturally 
amiable hating and hateful, while restoring the 
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* Only about 5,000,000 bottles of champagne are annually 


raised, yet over 50,000,000 are drunk; the extra 45,000,000, 
or nine bottles in every ten, growing down cellar ! 
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nerves restores loveliness. Dyspepsia perverts 
Combativeness from its natural function of bold- 
ness, to spitefulness and temper. A child, un- 
well yesterday, was cross; but, well to-day, is 
good; and many are punished for bad-temper, 
but are hateful because unwell. Volumes of 
like ranges of facts incontestably prove that 
whatever irritates the body, thereby necessarily 
rouses and perverts the animal passions incom- 
parably more than the higher governing faculties. 
Beyond all doubt, this is an unalterable, inviola- 
ble law. As soon will any other natural law 
fail as this. Since, therefore, alcohol constitu- 
tionally inflames both the nerves, and thereby 
the propensities, as soon will the deadly poisons 
become harmless, or water run up hill, as alco- 
hol, drunk in rum, brandy, whiskey, wine, porter, 
ale, beer, or even cider, fail to sensualize and 
brutalize. No middle ground remains. Hvery 
identical drop of every kind of spirituous liquors 
constitutionally reinflames the animal and re- 
weakens the moral. Intemperance is a sworn 
enemy to moral purity and a correct life, and 
depraves the best of men. How many, oh! how 
many moral and virtuous men and women has it 
rendered low-lived, licentious, vicious, and even 
wicked pests of society! Yet how many such 
has teetotalism restored to society and virtue! 
Banishing alcoholic drinks will obviate a very 
large proportion of existing vice. 

4, THE AcTuUAL Errects oF ALCOHOL ON THE 
Morars.—Thus far, we have argued what its legiti- 
mate effects must be. Let us see next what they 
actually arg. Does it not stimulate Amativeness 
to ungovernable excess? Are not all inebriates 
proverbially vulgar, obscene, and licentious, in 
conversation and action? Why do English ma- 
trons and maidens retire when the wine enters, 
but because they dare not trust to the propriety of 
husbands, sons, and friends, when fiushed with 
spirits?—a most scathing practical rebuke to 
drinkers. Do they not know that drink renders 
men indecent? Why are spirituous liquors indis- 
pensable to every debauch? Why is “ her house 
whose steps take hold on hell’ always in close 
proximity to the grogshop? Why do all harlots 
take strong drink? Because it blunts the moral 
sense, drowns concience, stifles all feelings of 
modesty and virtue, and whirls its victims on in 
their guilty career of pure animality. And what 
it does them it does inall. Enforce a prohibitory 
law, and you almost dry up that dark river of licen- 
tiousness, now bearing to destruction on its cor- 
rupt waters so many otherwise noble specimens 
of masculine power and greatness, and lovely 
samples of female purity and goodness, together 
with so many tears and groans of forlorn parents 
and broken-hearted wives. Ye fathers and 
mothers who would save your dear sons and 
daughters from this vice of vices, pray, labor, 
vores for a prohibitory law. While liquor is 
sold, licentiousness will run riot; for all know 
that the former causes the latter, by putting its 
drinkers into a sensual state. Hence, to inter- 
dict the former is to prevent the latter. 

Alcohol kindles friendship. Hence the custom 
of treating, as a friendly token. But it equally 
inflames Combativeness. Hence, drinkers are 
the greatest friends one minute, but bitterest 
enemies the next, biting off each others’ fingers 
and noses, and bunging out each others’ eyes, yet 
make up over another glass. 

Tt excites parental love, and makes the half- 
boosy father pet and laud his darling boy to the 
skies one minute, but the next curse and beat him 
almost or quite to death. All because it sets all 
the propensities into a perfect whirlwind of 
depraved fury, ungoverned by intellect and 
morality. it preternaturally excites Cautious- 
ness, and thus causes delirium tremens, that 
most horrid of all horrors, with all its frightful 
surmisines and terrific hobgoblins. It provokes 
Appetite to crave more than nature needs, only 
to redisease ; for nearly all over-eat without it. 

It incites to gambling, another animal indul- 
gence. Who ever saw gambling without liquor? 
And whoever sells liquor will furnish gambling 
facilities. If our State Legislatures will but pro- 
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hibit liquor-selling, they need pass no laws against 
gambling. And what arrives first at race-courses 
on race-days but barrels on barrels of grog, with- 
out which the horses would not run, because 
none would be fools or sinners enough to run 
them! 

Stimulants make Approbativeness swell and 
swagger; but always over some /ow exploit. 
Intoxicated men invariably brag lustily, yet 
never about any thing good, but always over some- 
thing brutalizing—that their dog can whip every 
other, or they “Jick any man in town.” All 
drinking young men render themselves public 
laughing - stocks ; ‘cutting a swell,” to their 
own disgrace, but the infinite merriment of their 
rivals. 

Drinking causes swearing. What in man 
swears? Never the noble, good, or great, but 
always the animal and debased. Hearing one 
highly esteemed for talents or virtues swear, at 
once sinks him to the level of a blackguard, 
which in fact he is. All inebriates curse and 
blaspheme. All drinking-resorts are places for 
profane swearing. Shut them, and the voice of 
cursing will soon die away. Moral fathers, does 
not tolerating them placetemptation before your 
innocent sons, which a prohibitory law would 
effectually remove ? 

Alcohol inflames Combativeness to wrangling, 
rowdyism, and fighting. Do teetotallers ever 
fight? But how often are naturally peaceable 
men, when intoxicated, eager for fight! Socom- 
bustible is their anger, that it takes fire at the 
merest trifles. Ardent spirits occasion more ani- 
mosities, neighborhood contentions, bickerings, 
violent temper, nightly brawls, assaults and bat- 
teries, etc., than all other causes combined. All 
city groggeries shut, no midnight orgies would 
ever break our quiet sleep, or summon an inter- 
vening police, for none would be in a riotous 
mood. Stop drinking, and you convert bur- 
glars and robbers into respectable, industrious 
citizens. Do not all our light-fingered gentry 
stimulate? Enforce a prohibitory law, and no 
city would need a police. See what partial 
prohibition has done for Portland and Bangor. 

Strong drinks rouse Destructiveness to murder 
and revenge. Byron said they always made him 
“savage and suspicious.” Do not men, when 
intoxicated, curse, destroy, threaten, rake up old 
grudges, and seek vengeance, and even otherwise 
good men become demons incarnate? Only the 
intemperate can ever marder. What but alcohol 
ever lashes up Destructiveness to the sticking- 
point of murder, or depresses the moral faculties 
below that of effectual remonstrance? Gibbs, 
that infernal pirate, who himself slaughtered 
over four hundred human beings, told his con- 
fessor, and he me, that when they spared captured 
women and children, his men, by becoming en- ~ 
deared to them, absolutely refused, before land- 
ing, to put them to death, so that, by a law of the 
ship, he must; but shrank therefrom till fairly 
intoxicated, when, he says, “ I could make them 
walk the plank at the point of my sabre, and if 
they hesitated, delighted to push the cold steel 
right into their quivering flesh, and laugh at their 
shrieks.” Fieschi, who fired that infernal ma- 
chine into a live mass of human flesh, says: “As 
Louis Philippe and the royal procession ap- 
proached, my courage failed twice, but was twice 
rallied by brandy.” 

Attentively, for twenty-five years, have I 
watched the newspaper records of murders 
throughout our country, and found IN EVERY 
INSTANCE that one or both parties drank. Did 
not the police, while searching Webster’s labora- 
tory for Parkman’s body, find several demijohns 
of choice old liquors?) Did Webster not doubt- 
less prepare himself for the appointed meeting 
by stimulation, and thus cause that “sudden 
flush of passion”’ which, he said, gave the luck- 
less blow? But one murder has been perpetrated 
in any State while it had the Maine Liquor Law, 
and that by a man while drunk. Nor but one 
manslaughter, and that by a sailor while defend- 
ing liquor against legal seizure. Twenty-one 
murders in New York city in one year! Yet no 
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wonder, when it has siz thousand murder-facto- 
ries! No State which enforces a prohibitory 
law need ever enact or repeal capital punish- 
ment, for she will have None To HANG! That 
these drinks throw even good men into afrenzied, 
murderous state, all see and know. To arrest 
liquor-selling will forestall all murders, and save 
to themselves, their families, and society, both 
the murdered and the murderer, besides all costs, 
and the wear and tear of the public conscience. 


Having caused vice by inflaming, alcohol next 
revitiates by paralyzing the propensities. First 
inflaming Amativeness to unbridled lust, it then 
so deadens it that topers both forsake the virtu- 
ous fireside, and often beat, perhaps murder, wife 
and children. Intoxicated, they fight and rave, 
yet lack all force and resolution. Exhilarated, 
they seek to make money by jockeying, or some 
gambling grab-game, yet lack industry, lay up 
nothing for future needs, but squander all on 
‘grog, even pawning their children’s food and 
wives’ clothes. Egotistical at first, they soon 
lose all self-respect, become dead to shame, and 
associate familiarly with those previously dis- 
dained. Will, first overcharged, becomes so dead- 
ened, that old topers, like a noble ship without a 
helm, are absolutely unable to resist temptation, 
but drift with every changing surge of inflamed 
passion. One whom it had reduced from respect- 
ability to shame, and from affluence to poverty, 
and having broken up his family by infuriating 
his temper, turned him out, at sixty-five, to earn 
a scanty living by setting type, once said to me: 
“J will work-for you all my life, just for victuals 
and clothes, if you will enable me to keep sober. 
But for these grogshops I could resist ; yet when 
fascinating decanters everywhere tempt my sight, 
especially when I smed/ liquor, if once in me, I 
must have my spree, if I die of it.’ 


Oh! how many, once the pride of friends, and 
actuated by a noble ambition, has intemperance 
reduced to mere wrecks in body and mind ; whose 
every struggle with their viper appetite only ena- 
bles him to draw tighter and still tighter his 
deadly folds! Tens of thousands would to-day 
even pluck out a right eye to be delivered from 
this damning passion, for which they loathe them- 
selves, but seek it yet again. Endowed with 
commanding natural capabilities and high moral 
worth, they yet mortify father, mother, brothers, 
sisters, children, friends; whereas, these tempt- 
ing resorts closed, they would become an honor 
and support to all. Rendered incapable of self- 
government by a veritable mania, is it not a first 
duty of law to protect both these weak brethren 
themselves, and their stricken friends, against 
evils greater than swindling, or even robbery? 
Taught to pray, ‘ Deliver us from temptation,”’ 
and to ‘Do unto others as ye would that they 
should do to you,’ would we not implore them, 
if in our stead, to interdict these demoralizing 
resorts? How long shall we coldly see sellers 
ruin those who, not thus tempted, would gladly 
reform? 


Worst of all, this alcoholic craving is TRANS- 
MITTED along with that physical deterioration and 
moral degeneracy it engenders. It impairs the 
very texture of both body and brain,? and 
thereby the spirit-principle itself.' 


Parents who entail this curse on descendants 
deserve eternal execration. Rather forego what 
might be innoxious to you, than thus brand them 
with this satanic passion. Thank Heaven, my 
father never thus blighted me. Rather inherit 
beggary, and even loathsome disease, than intem- 
perance. Ten million times better both abstain 
teetotally yourselves, and banish it from the land, 
than even bring down your own gray hairs to 
untimely graves, by entailing drinking habits. 


Did not the intemperance of the past generation 
entail that almost universal hankering after sti- 
mulants, tobacco and coffee included, which curses 
the present, together with much of its moral ob- 
tuseness and vulgar sensuality? Unless arrested, 
‘how effectually will it inflame the passions ? + 
and blunt the moral tone of the very race 

















itself! Shall the present generation thus blight 
the next? Moderate drinkers, dare you thus put 
the cup to the lips of your precious children by 
entailment? 'To rescue one inborn inebriate is 


harder than to reform twenty rendered so by habit | 


merely ; for his hankering is unquenchable, be- 
cause constitutional. Though temporarily smo- 
thered, this still smouldering firebrand torments 
incessantly, waiting only temptation to burst 
forth into this soul-and-body-consuming fire of 
hell. Oh, pity the drunkard! Longings within, 
and temptations without, haunt him perpetually. 


Yet doubly commiserate those whose innate | 


cravings torture them from birth to death. What 
can atone for its infliction? The wealth of India? 
Not a thousand wor ps ! 

Unmarried women, will you, by accepting 
moderate-drinking beaus, bring on yourselves 
all the miseries of a drunkard’s wife, redoubled 
by the still deeper agonies of casting your pros- 
pective children, otherwise your pride and sup- 
port, upon this besotting stream, which widens 
and deepens as it engulfs husband, sons, and 
descendants? Oh, curse this body-poisoning, 
family-withering, widow-bereaving, man-brutal- 
izing, soul-corrupting traffic ; this black tiger of 
Satan, now preying on all that is virtuous and 
happy among men. It generates depravity as cold 
begets frost, and that by virtue of its own natural, 
legitimate, necessary, universal, and CONSTITU- 
TIONAL effects.* Then, in the name of perishing 
humanity, what can society do to banish this 
curse from our midst? Exterminate it! 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY ; 
1) Bee AL Ty Ue. 
NUMBER II. 


BY NELSON SIZER. 


Iv isa common and lamentable error of parents, 
that if they have a child who is unusually smart ; 
who, so to speak, is all nerve and brain, they push 
it to extreme mental activity by playing with and 
talking to it in infancy ; and all along as it de- 
velops in mind and body, it is kept, by partial 
friends as well as its parents, on a constant 
stretch of thought and mental excitement. When 
old enough to be sent to school, if it chance to live 
so long, it is confined for hours within over- 
heated rooms; its energies are plied by ambitious 
teachers , who, in view of its extraordinary smart- 
ness, think they must, of course, make it a pro- 
digy in education; and the evils of its earlier 
training are repeated and inereased in intensity, 
until nature yields entirely, or the child’s consti- 
tution is ruined for life. Such a child, Phreno- 
logy teaches, should be checked in its mental ac- 
tivity: should be allowed, in infancy, to sleep 
and vegetate; to exercise the body and limbs 
abundantly, and on no account to be made the 
intellectual pet of a host of friends. We know 





* Every principle here applied to aleohol also applies to roBacco. A 
owerful, pungent irritant,a rank, narcotic poison, it inflames the organ- 
ism, vulgarizes the passions, and deadens the moral tone. (1, 2,3.) To 
chew or smoke av ALL, proportionally sensualizes, begets spitfire irrita- 
bility, unclean amatory and other morbid desires, bluats ivteilect, and 
deteriorates offspring, Why the discharge of so much saliva manufactured 
right out of RED BLOOD, but because so obnoxious? Besides, how utterly 
vile and loathsome! What would hire you to retake into your mouth 
oue of those vile pools you discharge? Yet are they really more nauseat- 
ing and utterly fillhy after than Berore their discharge? Ye temperance 
advocates who smoke, or chew, or snuff, just those very same arguments 
in kind, though less in degree, you apply to alcoholic intemperance, apply 
also to TOBACCO intemperance. In pulling that beam out of your neigh- 
bor’s eye, at least also plack this large splinter out of your own, Does not 
this often eause that by throwing the whole being intoa fevered, hankering, 
half-crazed state ? What are your horrible morning tremors but nervous 
reuction consequent on its ravages? Does it not, like alcohol, produce 
actual DELIRIUM TREMENS? And by precisely the samm MBANS—racking 
ths nervons system and brain? And the more you MuUsr Have it, the 
greater damage is it doing your body, intellect, and morals, And th's you 
know, admit, yet chew on! Are you, then, 80 veay worthless, even in 
your own eyes, that you thus wantonly deprave your own sPiRIT-Lire 
itself? Why wILv you thus, your own self, cripple your noble capabilities, 
your godlike attributies? Be entreated, for example’s sake, for family’s 
sake, especially for your owN sake, to abandon a practice so vile, so self- 
destructive ; nor ever allow any thing to pass the threshold of your lips, 
except what may harmlessly permeate your entire system, 
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it is hard to refrain from conversing and playing 
with such children, and enjoying them “ when they 
are little,’ but we should remember that the poor 
child must pay the penalty of such ignorant fond- 
ness either by brain fever, which will take its 
life, or by life-long nervous excitability and 
weakness of body, that will alike unfit it for hap- 
piness and usefulness. 


The language of Phrenology is, Keep such a 
child back all you can—let its blood go to all 
parts of the system equally; for mental excite- 
ment will send it in great excess to the brain, 
which is already too large, and receives, with- 
out any special excitement, more than its pro- 
per share. Keep it from books and school until 
it is six, seven, or eight years of age, or until it 
has bodily constitution to support the brain and 
maintain the health under the necessary mental 
labor of study. Nor, because a child at twelve 
seems tolerably healthy, if its temperament be 
highly mental, its head large, and its brain of 
a delicate texture, should it be urged on, or 
allowed to urge itself on, to such excessive study 
as is incident to extraordinary progress in school. 
Thousands of such precocious youth are praised 
for their proficiency in study: their ambition 
is fired to be first: to get out of the public 
school into the high school; to rise to the head 
of this, to enter college early, and take the lead 
there : and when they are through, if they live to 
go through, what are they but invalids—candi- 
dates for early graduation to the grave ? 


But for the folly of such training, the child 
might have had his body built up by rugged ex- 
ercise in the open air, by plain, substantial diet, 
and his mind gradually brought out and still sufti- 
ciently kept in check, and instead of graduating 
brilliantly at eighteen, have done so at twenty- 
two, with health and constitution enough to sus- 
tain him through a long and laborious life of use- 
fulness and happiness. Which is best; to be a 
blazing meteor for a moment and expire, or be a 
fixed star, to shed its steady light for an age? 

A lad seventeen years of age, now a student in 
the Wesleyan University, has just called at our 
office and related his mode of life since I examined 
his head, four years ago, in the New York office. 
Tremembered him distinctly, as a very delicate 
boy, with a very large head and slight body. I 
told him, and advised his parents, that he must 
refrain from study a year at least, and as he re- 
sided in a city, he must use light dumb-hells, saw 
wood, attend a gymnasium, or go into the coun- 
try on a farm, if he would so develop his body 
that it would be sufficiently strong to support his 
brain, maintain health, and enable him to make 
a ‘scholar of himself and a professional man, 
towards which his mind was already bent, and for 
which his parents designed him. What was my 
joy to see him now a well-developed youth, with 
ample chest, brawny limbs, a full cheek, and a 
ruddy complexion, all indicative of vigorous 
health! He said he had followed my advice to 
the letter ; and now, while pursuing his college 
course, he rows on the river, saws wood, rides 
on horseback, walks extendedly and vigorously, 
and thus maintains the vigor of his body to sustain 
him in his studies. 

This young man, with earnestness, expressed, 
his gratitude for the advice given at his examina- 
tion, and his joy, that up to this time the results 
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had been all that was predicted. Whatever he 
may become above a miserable, nervous skeleton, 
may be set down as a standing, /iving memorial 
of the “ value of Practical Phrenology.” 


There is a teacher in this city —one of the ner- 
vous, driving, ambitious characters, ald mind— 
who has taught for years under the spur of fever- 
ish excitement. She was often told that she was 
killing herself and her scholars; but her reply 
was, “ Don’t fear for me, I can stand it ;”’ and when 
reminded that she would injure the children, her 
reply was, “Oh, they must have an education, 
if they don’t have so much health; the body 
is nothing without mind.’ Poor girl! she has 
found out that the mind is but little without a 
healthy body. She is now, it is thought, in a 
confirmed consumption, and all her friends think 
her excessive mental labor in school is the sole 
cause of it. Ihave learned, on inquiry, that the 
scholars of her schools always looked pale, puny, 
and sickly, in consequence of being so severely 
driven in their studies. Teachers, next to mothers, 
should understand the sciences of Phrenology and 
Physiology ; for few persons in society have it in 
their power to do more permanent good or ill, by 
their knowledge or ignorance, than the teacher. A 
single teacher, by ignorance of the laws of mind 
and body, and their reciprocal relations, may ruin 
the health of a whole generation in the school dis- 
trict, besides poisoning the streams of life as they 
flow on in untold generations. This is not mur- 
der, though half the children die before maturity, 
and the other half in middle life, and their child- 
ren inherit ill health and an early grave ; it is 
not murder, it is simply taking life. 

Take another case: A child is sent to school, 
and his mind, unlike the precocious, extra smart 
ones before described, appears to be dull and slow 
of action. He feels discouraged, by seeing others 
outstrip him in nearly all branches; and the 
teacher, not understanding Phrenology, has no 
means of obtaining readily any just conception 
of the difficulty under which the boy labors, and 
is too busy on more feasible mental soil to insti- 
tute any varied and well-directed experiments to 
find out in what his weakness or his possible 
strength may consist, and the result is, the poor 
boy is neglected as a dunce, and acquires that 
reputation in the school. The boy learns to be- 
lieve that ‘“‘ what everybody says of him must be 
true,’ and he ceases his efforts for success, and 
his ambition and his regrets die together. If he 
is viciously inclined, the door of the truant and 
the path of infamy are now open before him. 

Now let another teacher enter this school, one 
who, as a teacher, has learned the value of prac- 
tical Phrenology, and when he finds this boy at 
the foot of his class in all departments, he is led 
to diligent inquiry into the cause. He sees in his 
organization no perverseness of disposition, and 
no lack of intellectual strength in respect to sub- 
jects involving principles, but he does find a lack 
of perceptive power and ability to catch readily 
by rote the routine of studies as ordinarily taught, 
and as most of the scholars easily comprehend. 
He resolves on his course ; tells the boy, kindly, 
that he is going to make a scholar of him, and 
thus reawakens his slumbering ambition, wins 
his friendship, and arouses his pride and self- 
respect. He then carefully explains a single 
































principle, and the boy’s large Causality compre- 
hends it ; he proceeds to another with a like re- 
sult, and the boy takes courage. 

He thus advances, dealing wholly with princi- 
ples, through his large Causality, and never 
attempts to burden his weak perceptive facul- 
ties with a hasty review of facts. He begins, 
in short, at the very opposite extreme to what 
he does with the other scholars,and he soon 
finds that he can be led from principles down to 
facts, while the others require to be led from facts 
up to principles; and this dunce becomes, like 
many others of whom we have read, the soundest 
scholar and the wisest man of the entire school ; 


and he would have been a scholastic dunce for | 


life, if not something worse, but for the proper 
application to his case of the “ value of practical 
Phrenology.” 
Branch Phrenological Cabinet, 
231 Arch street, Philadelphia. t 


Aqricnlinre. 


WHOoEVER makes two ears of ecra or two blades of grass to grow where 
only one grew before, deserves better of Mankind, and does more essential 
service to his country, than the whole race of politicians put together.— 
Swirr. 














MARCH. 
FARM WORK TO BE DONE. 


BY H. C. VAIL. 


Tus month comes in with hurried strides, and 
a multitude of operations are to be performed, 
without delay. It is now that the advantages of 
a systematic plan of operations will be appre- 
ciated. All may be accomplished without con- 
fusion. 

Manures are to be carted out and placed in 
heaps of proper size, to facilitate their even distri- 
bution ; and when in place, cover them with 
charcoal-dust, muck, plaster, or, in the absence 
of these, a few shovelfuls of soil, to prevent the 
rapid escape of ammonia. Continue preparation 
of manures. The compost-heap requires more 
attention as the hot weather approaches. Be 
sure and have the cistern properly arranged at 
the lower end of the heap, and keep enough 
spent lye of the soapboilers, or water, in it to 
wet the whole heap thoroughly, two or three 
times a week. Cover the heap well with the 
absorbent materials so often spoken of. 

Clear out stables, poultry-houses, hog-pens, 
cellars, and other neglected places; giving the 
walls a good whitewashing, and sprinkling the 
floors with charcoal-dust and lime, to purify them 
by absorbing the foul gases. See that you have 
a full supply of solid fuel and kindling materials, 
as you will not have time to get either presently, 
when engaged in more important operations. 

Once more examine tools, and repair harness, 
so that nothing shall hinder progress when the 
weather is fair. Go yourself and examine every 
rod of fence on the farm, and have it put in good 
repair. Erect gates in the place of bars, which 
require so much time to open and close, and are 
more liable to be left open than properly-con- 
structed gates, 

Select an early piece of ground, and sow some 
of the true red-top strap leaf, early white Dutch, 


or early vertus turnip, in drills one-half inch | 
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should be sown as early in the month as possible. 

Winter grain should be harrowed, and bare 
spots sown with spring grain and grass-seed, the 
whole well rolled. This plan is pursued by many 
farmers. Those roots which may be mutilated by 
the harrow, ¢il/er, or spread and throw out new 
shoots. The operation of rolling presses them 
into the soil. Prepare and sow spring grain as 
soon as the soil is in working condition ; the 
earlier it is putin, the better, provided the soil is 
warm enough. Do not plough lands while wet. 
Tt requires a whole season to restore lands badly 
treated in this respect. Meadows having bare 
spots should be well harrowed, and grass-seed 
sown where required ; the whole top-dressed with 
one or two hundred pounds of Mapes’s improved 
super-phosphate of lime—if you can get it—if not, 
substitute some of your hen-manure, or guano- 
compost, previously prepared. Thoroughly de- 
composed night-soil, or home-made poudrette, is 
also a good application. If none of these can be 
procured, a mixture of ashes, plaster, and lime, 
and a solution in water of 100 lbs. of cubic petre 
or nitrate of soda, per acre, may be substituted. 
The application of the super-phosphate cannot 
fail to increase the growth of grass, as the phos- 
phates are nearly or quite exhausted in all our 
cultivated lands, and in pastures it has been ap- 


_ propriated by the animals to aid in the formation 


of bone, milk, and flesh. 

Plant out roots intended for growing seed, 
selecting only the best, and those of true varie- 
ties; place them deeply in rich, loose soil, and 
have an abundance of stakes at hand for their 
support, when required. See that you have a 
full supply of seeds for the season, and those of 
the best sorts, raised by responsible persons. Put 
out grape, currant, and gooseberry cuttings; 
planting the grapes in deep, loose soil, two eyes 
out, packing the soil closely about the lower end, 
so that they may root more readily. Remove all 
the eyes of the currant and gooseberry cuttings 
from the portion which is to be below the surface 
of the soil, to prevent the plants from becoming 
bushy ; the best method being to prune them up 
as dwarf trees with bushy tops. Transplant those 
grapes two years from cuttings ; making the holes 
large and deep, filling up entirely with surface 
soil or mould ; placing bones, leather scraps, or 
woollen rags at the bottom of the holes, and ma- 
nure with cold, well-divided compost manures, 
keeping them at a distance from the roots. Put 
out peach and other trees in place, cutting off all 
mutilated roots with a clean, smooth cut. Place 
stakes at the side of all young trees, and secure 
the trees to them by a straw wisp or band. 

Cleanse the bark of fruit trees with the wash 
spoken of last month, scraping off the dead bark, 
before applying it to old trees. 


Shorten-in peach trees, always being careful 
to cut just above a wood-bud, so that the next 
season’s growth may be a continuation of the last ; 
whereas, if cut above a fruit-bud, the branch will 
decay down to the wood-bud, and the new growth 
take place at an angle, thus forming an unsightly 
top. 

Manure grape vines and quinces; scattering a 
light coat of salt over the surface of the soil un- 
der quince and plum trees. 

For further directions in regard to fruit trees, 
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refer to “ Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of 
America,’ The Working Farmer — published 
at 143 Fulton street, New York—and a series of 
articles by Mr. George Jaques, of Massachusetts, 
now being published in the Journal of Agricul- 
ture, edited by William S. King, and published 
monthly, at Boston. 


Gbhents of the Alonth. 


DOMESTIC. 











Pouitican.—The only feature of marked in- 
terest in the proceedings of Congress during the past month, 
is the debate in the Senate on Mr. Douglass’s Nebraska Bill. 
Able speeches against that measure have been made by 
Senators Everett, Houston, Seward, and Sumner, while sey- 
eral of the prominent Southern politicians have spoken in its 
favor. The question had not been taken at the time of our 
going to press. 

The Legislature of this State is still in session, but up to 
the present time has transacted no business of special im- 
portance. 

Intrnois.—The Message of Gov. Marrrson to the Legis- 
lature of this State, convened in special session, is a business- 
like document, and contains facts which will be interesting 
not only to the citizens of Illinois, but equally so to the 
country at large. An extraordinary fact is stated by the 
Governor, which is, that the returns in the office of the Au- 
ditor show the actual increase in the taxable property of the 
State in asingle year to be over fifty-four per cent. The 
principal reason of this wonderful increase is found in the 
fact which the Governor places prominently before the Le- 
gislature, viz., the astonishing increase of railroads. The 
State has over one thousand two hundred miles of railroad 
completed and in running condition, and within another year 
one thousand miles more of the iron road will have been 
finished, the whole at an estimated cost per mile of $20,000. 
On the subject of education, the Governor has some excel- 
lent remarks. 

Kentocxy.—A bill has been introduced into the Legisla- 
ture of Kentucky to prohibit the sale of slave children under 
the age of five years separate from their mothers. 

Groraia.—The Georgia House of Representatives have 
passed the bill to remove the seat of Government from Mil- 
ledgeville to Macon. The Speaker gave the casting vote. 

MeEssAGr OF THE GOVERNOR OF MAINE.—Goy. Crosby de- 
livered his Message to the Legislature on Wednesday, Feb. 1st. 
It is almost entirely local in its topics. The finances, educa- 
tion, internal improvements, &c., of the State are represented 
to be in a flourishing condition. 


Woman’s Riguts Convention—A Woman’s 
Rights Convention assembled at Albany on Tuesday, Feb. 14. 
Mrs. Elizabeth C. Stanton, President. An address to the 
Legislature was read by Mrs. Stanton. It maintains and 
considers the following positions and conditions: 1st. The 
trial of woman by a jury of her peers. 2d. Woman con- 
sidered as a wife. 3d. Woman considered asawidow. 4th. 
Woman considered as a mother. These conditions of woman 
were set forth forcibly, and the laws applicable shown in 


much deformity. , 


CaLirorNIA.—The latest news from the mines is 
not favorable. The rain which began on the 11th continued 
till the 17th, when began some weather colder than the old- 
est residents remember to have experienced. In San Fran- 
cisco, ice was frozen an inch thick in ponds, and throughout 
the interior complaints were made of the snow, ice, and sleet. 
On the 20th the rain began again, and continued to the 24th, 
when it became fair. The rivers, canals, and gulches, have 
plenty of water for the present, and the prospect is, that the 
produce of the mines for the next month will be unusually 
large. Some of the rivers have become very high, and 
many valuable dams, flumes, and mills have been carried 
away. Inthe more elevated portions of the mountains snow 
has fallen plentifully, and looking off to the east from the city, 
is seen the white gown of Monte Diablo, and of the Santa 
Clara Mountains. 


Lower CantrorntA.— We have news from En- 
senada to the 17th January. The fillibusters remain in their 
camp there, apparently waiting for reinforcements, which 


they are not likely to receive. The news of the orders of 
the Government had not arrived. A number of fillibusters 
had deserted and arrived at San Diego. They say that the 
liberators receive but one biscuit a day, and the supply, even 
at that rate, is fast diminishing, and they would soon be com- 
pelled to purchase or take live stock, or to import provisions, 
President Walker has issued a decree constituting Sonora a 
part of his dominion. The fillibusters have been busy break- 
ing wild horses, drying beef, and making other preparations 
for asmarch across towards Sonora. Their departure from 
Ensenada, it is said, would be hastened by the announcement 
that the Portsmouth will soon be after them. The latestand 
apparently most reliable accounts state that they take the 
property of the rancheros in the neighborhood in the most 
unjustifiable manner, and the only pay, if any, is Sonora 
scrip. Their proceedings are such that they must soon lose 
the little hold which they have had upon public favor. 


Cartte— High Prices.—The Scott County, Ky., 
Importing Company lately held a sale at Georgetown. We 
give a portion of the prices which cattle sell for out West: 
Improved Yorkshire hogs, one sow, $150; one do., $160; 
one do., $100; one do., $160, one boar, $60. Durham bulls 
brought the following prices: one, called Baron Feversham, 
$1,525; Pathfinder, $860; Capt. Lanson, 400; Cunningham, 
$865. Cows and heifers ranged from $405 to $710, Twenty- 
five Cotswold Sheep sold at the following prices: $290, $475, 
$275, $170, $250, $160, $103, $90, $155, $123, $125, $170, $105, 
$100, $150, $151, $80, $157, $165, $160, $1724, $1624, $192, 
$160, $177. Ten South Down Sheep brought the following 
prices: $80, $75, $80, $85, $81, $75, $65, $21, $60, $90. 
Three Leicestershire Sheep sold for $47, $50, $50. We no- 
tice among the purchasers the names of some of the best 
graziers of that State. 


CoNFLAGRATION.—The town of London, the seat 
of Madison County, Ohio, was almost entirely consumed on 
the 2d ult. The fire broke out about 2 o'clock, in a frame 
building occupied as a grocery, and soon communicated to 
adjacent buildings, until about twenty buildings were envel- 
oped in flames, all of which were destroyed, with a large 
amount of their contents. 


BincHamTon—The census of Binghamton, which 
has just been taken by private enterprise, gives that village 
a population of 9,094, 1,500 of which are adopted citizens, 
The colored population number 208. These figures show 
an increase in the population, since 1850, of over 4,000. 
Binghamton is a flourishing town, and after its railroads 
now in progress are completed, it will soon call on the Legis- 
lature for a city charter. It is destined to take a stand among 
the great towns of the Empire State. 


DEATH oF CoMMANDER James B. Cooper.—On 
Sunday, the 5th ult., about midnight, Commander James B. 
Cooper, of the United States Navy, died at Haddonfield, 
N. J., at the advanced age of 93. He was the last survivor 
of “ Lee’s Legion,” so celebrated in the war of the Revolu- 
tion, and Capt. C. was a participant in many exciting scenes 
during that struggle. He was throughly conversant with the 
movements of the British army in and around Philadelphia 
at that eventful period, having entered Lee’s Legion before 
he was eighteen years old, and continued with that valorous 
little band through ‘all its hardships, perils and enterprises, 
up to the treaty of peace in 1783. 

After peace had~been declared and our independence 
acknowledged, he turned his attention to maritime pursuits, 
and upon the second declaration of war with Great Britain, 
entered the Navy, July 9, 1812, as Sailing-master. After the 
peace he received a Lieutenant's commission from President 
Monroe, and in September, 1841, became a Commander. 
When in the 73d year of his age he was ordered on duty in 
the Naval Asylum, and at the time of his death was relieved 
from active duty and waiting orders. He leaves many at- 
tached relatives and warm friends to regret his loss, 


FOREIGN. 


Tue TorxisH War.—Intelligence from the seat 
of war indicates that important operations are at hand, but 
the news of the most vital consequence Is the open prepara- 
tion for war made by England and France. 

The Russian Ministers have left London and Paris, and 
instructions have been sent to the French and English Am- 
passadors to withdraw from St. Petersburg. The Ozar’s last 
proposals are finally rejected, and negotiations are broken 
off, Count Orloff’s mission has failed. 











Omer Pacha has effected a most important movement; 
having crossed the Danube with 59,000 men, and divided the 
tussian army, the right wing of which is at Krajova, the left 
at Galatch, and the centre at Bucharest. Omer crossed in 
person at Oltenitza, and at last accounts was olny two days 
distance from Bucharest, where the Russian force is weak. 
The supposed object of Omer's movement was to attack the 
rear of the Russian army on its march from Krajova against 
Kalafat. A despatch received at the Turkish Embassy, indi- 
catés preparations for an attack by the Turks on Bucharest. 

Russian accounts themselves confirm the above by express- 
ing apprehension of an attack from the Turks. The Powers 
declare that the bad weather, bad roads, and inundations of 
the rivers, render the passage of the Danube impossible to the 
Turks. Orsova letters of the 26th ult. mention that the 
river was really flooded at that date, and that the low grounds 
were inundated around Kalafat and Rahova. On the 25th 
the Russian troops still occupied their old positions around 
Radovan. On the 21st, those Russian regiments that had 
been ceaselessly in action from the 5th to the 15th, were 
withdrawn to Krajova, haying suffered heavy losses, and 
their place was supplied by fresh troops. On the 23d, the 
whole staff of the Commander in Chief arrived at Boleshtie, 
as a grand reconnoisance was to take place very shortly 
against Kalafat. 

Several of Cunard’s steamers are taken up by the British 
Government to carry troops to Constantinople. Six thousand 
men go from England; others will be taken up from the dif- 
ferent stations. About ten thousand will soon be collected 
to form part of the first expedition. There is no doubt a 
brigade of Guards will form part of the expedition. 

The Forty-sixth Regiment, that was under orders for Aus- 
tralia, leaving all the old soldiers at home, whose time would 
have been up in afew years, is now to hold itself in readiness 
for foreign service, taking all the best men, and leaving all 
young soldiers and recruits at home. 

The combined fleets were at Beicos Bay on the 27th Jan- 
uary. Six ships again convoyed a Turkish steamer with 
troops into the Black Sea, 


Chit-Chat. 
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LECTURERS IN THE Frecp.—G. W. WaGner has 
been lecturing with much success, on Phrenology and Phy- 
siology, in the Mohawk Valley, and other sections in North- 
ern New York, the past winter. He proposes visiting 
other towns in the western parts of the State during the 
spring. 

H. B. Grszons has been lecturing in Otsego county, New 
York. See further notice, below. 

W. H. Gres at Rock Island, Llinois, 

Cares Drew in Illinois. 

A.O°'Leary in Canada West. 

Dr. Bourne in San Francisco, California, where a good 
deal of interest has evidently been created. The San Fran- 
cisco papers speak of his lectures in the highest terms of 
praise. 

Each and all, so far as we have heard, have spoken with 
great acceptance, and with profit to themselves. Besides 
these few coworkers in this wide field of human develop- 
ment, there are wanted, to-day, jive hundred competent 
Lecturers and Examiners, The people are ready and wait- 
ing. Who will join us, and, apostle-like, go forth, and teach 
he world Phrenology ? 


PHRENOLOGY IN CHERRY VALLEY.—The Ameri- 
can Banner, published in Cherry Valley, Otsego county, 
New York, thus compliments our friend and co-worker: 


PHRENOLOGICAL Lecrures.—Mr. H. B. Gisnons’ second 
course of lectures in this place closed week before last. The 
interest in the subject increased to the very last, from the 
fact that he treated the science in a plain, practical, candid, 
and interesting manner. 

Mr. Grszons rivets the attention of his hearers upon the 
acre he advocates, and convinces them of its truth and 
utility. 

We were present at most of his lectures, and also at the 
examination of the heads of a large number of our most re- 
spectable citizens, whose characters were described with such 
positive and unerring accuracy as to call down a marked 
and general applause from his large and attentive audiences, 

We cheerfully recommend him as a gentleman, and a lec- 
turer well acquainted with his profession, and bespeak for 
him, wherever he may go, a cheerful welcome and liberal 
patronage. Whatever is done to aid and sustain him in the 
advancement of this science is, we consider, contributing 
to the public good. 

[Mr. Giszons will visit places professionally, in Otsego 


and adjoining counties, during the lecturing season. ] 
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A Hint ro TeacnEers.—A correspondent of the 
Ohio Journal of Education, in an account of a visit to the 
Boston High School, thus speaks of the principles on which 
the studies and recitations of the pupils are conducted: 

Progress is measured, not by the number of pages 
studied, but by the amount of mental energy developed 
and rendered available to the pupil. Hence the recitation 
in French, to which I was listening in the Fourth Division 
of the English Department, found no one flagging. Every 
one was most thoroughly engaged in the work. There was 
no time lost between question and answer. How frequently 
have I seen pupils gazing upon nothing, while striving to 
haul up an answer from some dark mental corner; but Isaw 
none of that class there. There was more business done in 
one half hour during that recitation than I ever saw done in 
an equal time in any other school-room, I felt it to be a 
perfect treat to sit and hear this exercise. I could under- 
stand scarcely any thing of the recitation, but the energetic 
manner in which the whole matter was conducted was per- 
feetly delightful; it came more nearly tomy standard of a 
fine recitation than any thing I had ever seen before, 

Proressor AGassiz recently told his audience, 
in Boston, that human remains have been found in Florida, 
that must be at least 200,000 years old—Nalional Zra. 

[We have, in our collection, specimens of skulls from 
Florida, which resemble those taken from the mounds of 
Kentucky, said to belong toa race quite different fom the 
native Indians. Who can impart reliable information in 
regard to these ancient relics 7] 

Wantrep.—We would be willing to pay a hand- 
some sum for a correct representation and a complete Phre- 
nological Chart of the heads of some three men in this city— 
not obscure individuals, either—so that we could publish it. 
We believe it would prove sufficiently attractive to increase 
our circulation about four times what it now is. Barnum’s 
curiosities would be cast far into the shade.—Zhe Laurel 
Wreath, Indiana. 

[A new way to “raise the wind;” and of its potency we 
have no doubt. Send us daguerreotype likenesses, with the 
usual fee of $3 each, and we will send by return mail, 
written out complete, the desired “representations” with 
which you may “increase your circulation !” 

Proranity.—Captain Creighton is not the only 
successful shipmaster who finds profanity an unnecessary 
part of seamanship. We learn from a passenger in the clipper- 
ship Comet, on her late tempestuous passage to San Fran- 
cisco, with a crew that might try the temper of a saint, that 
Captain Gardner did not utter an oath or strike a blow 
during all the time, and yet preserved excellent discipline 
throughout. Such men are an honor to their profession.— 
Providence Journal. 

[CaprarIn GARDNER is a scholar and a Phrenologist. We 
haye in our cabinet several choice specimens of crania 
brought by him from China.] 








PDusivess, 


POSTAGE ON ovR JouRNALS.— To settle the 
question once more, in regard to the legal postage on this | 
JOURNAL, we publish the following letter from the Post 
Office Department, dated “Appointment Office, January 
24, 1854,” 

GENTLEMEN: Yours of the 20th inst., accompanied by 
specimen numbers of your ParenoLogicaL and WATER- 
Cure JourNALS, and inquiring the legal rate of postage upon 
each, is received. The character of each, so far as postage is 
concerned, is the same. Lach is a periodical, to be charged 
according to the weight of each copy, with an unpaid rate 
of one cent if its weight does not exceed three ounces, and 
one cent additional for every additional ounce or fraction of 
an ounce; or to one half of those rates when the postage on 
it is paid quarterly or yearly in advance. 

Very respectfully, &ec., Sr. Joun B, L. Skryyur, 

for First Assistant P.M. Gen’l. 
Messrs. FowLers AND WELLS, 
131 Nassau street, New York. 

{Thus it will be seen that the legal postage, when paid in | 
advance by the subscriber, is only séx cents a year, or half | 
a cent a number, and when not paid in advance, one centa | 
number, or twelve cents a year. The JourNAL (when dry) | 











being printed on fine thin paper, weighs about two ounces, 
never three, Those who have paid more than the above- 
named “legal rates” may by legal process compel the post- 
master to refund such excess. 

Tosacco Essays.—Horacr GREELEY’s OPIN- 
ton.—Three lucid and instructive Prize Essays on Tobacco, 
its history, use, nature and effects, have just been issued by 
Fow ers AND WELLS, N. Y., as separate Tracts for cheap 
dissemination. They are all excellent. The writers (whose 
names were unknown to the Committee who awarded them 
prizes) are respectively Drs. R. T, Trai and Jort Sunw of 
our city, and the Rey. Dwicur BaLpwin of the Sandwich 
Island Missions, These plain and forcible exhibitions of the 
poisonous nature and baneful effects of the vile weed ought 
to do good, and probably will among those who have not 
already become slaves of a vicious habit, and we trust they 


will all be bought by hundreds and thousands by philanthro- - 


pists for cheap sale or gratuitous distribution. On old to- 
bacco-users they will probably have little effect; they know 
better than they do already. “Doctor,” said a man shot 
through the head in a duel, “why are you probing and tor- 
turing me so?” “I am examining the brain, to see if it is 
not seriously injured.” ‘“ You fool! if I had had any brains, 
do you think I would have stuck myself up to be shot at?” 
Ditto of Brains and Tobacco.—Wew York Tribune, Feb. T. 


Bovunp VOLUMES OF THE JOURNAL.—Subscribers 
wishing to preserve the last volume of the JourNAL, can 
have the numbers bound in embossed muslin, lettered on 
the back, for 50 cents, by sending them to the Publishers. 
Those wishing for a portfolio in which to keep the numbers 
during the year, can obtain them at this office for 25 cents. 








Piterary Wotices. 





ALCOHOL AND THE CONSTITUTION oF MAN; Being 
a Popular Scientific Account of the Chemical History and 
Properties of Alcohol, and its Leading Effects upon the 
Healthy Human Constitution. Illustrated by a beauti- 
fully-colored Chemical Chart. By Epwarp L. Youmans, 
Author of the “ Class-Book of Chemistry.” New York: 
Fowlers and Wells, Publishers, Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau 
street. 1 vol. 12mo, price in cloth, 50 cts., postage, 10 cts. ; 
cheap edition, in paper, 25 cts., postage, 5 cts. * 


From the Table of Contents:—Chemical Origin, Nature, 
and Properties of Aleohol—Influence upon the Digestive 
Process—Relation to the Constituents of the Tissues—W ater 
—Albumen—Effects of Alcohol upon the Respiration and 
Cireulation—A Heat-Producing Agent—A Stimulant—Rela- 
tion of Alcohol to Disease—Alcohol a Poison—Value of the 
Brain in the Human Constitution—Exereise of the Brain 
controlled by Physical Conditions—Poisons have a Local 
Action within the System—Alcohol attracted by the Gere- 
bral Matter—A Brain Poison—Disease caused by Alcottol— 
Forms of Mental Disorder and Insanity produced by it— 
Intensity of the Appetite for Alcohol—Responsibility in 
Drunkenness, etc., ete. 

The object of the author is to convey, in familiar and popu- 
lar phraseology, the scientific facts and principles which il- 
lustrate the nature of alcohol, and its influence upon the 
human constitution. The light which modern chemical 
investigation has thrown upon the subject, has been brought 
to bear, with admirable skill and effect, by the author. The 
way in which alcohol is demonstrated to be not an element 
of construction, but of decay; that it is not the result of 
growth, but of putrefactive decomposition; and that it isa 
poison of deadly influence on the human system, is a beauti- 
ful instance of clear, irrefragable reasoning. Any one who 
loves truth, and delights in following the accomplished de- 
monstrator who evolves it, will find a feast in the treatise 
before us. For eloquent and powerful description, we 
rarely find any thing more striking than the author’s view 
of the human brain and its wonderful functions; and when 
he shows that alcohol is a brain poison, seizing with its dis- 
organizing energy upon that mysterious part “whose steady 
and undisturbed action holds man in true and responsible 
relations with his family, with society, and with God,” he 
leaves his reader spell-bound, under the conviction that 
“government and society have indeed a tremendous interest 
in the subject.” 

We feel strongly tempted to make considerable extracts 
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from the book; but it isso cheap that everybody can buy 
it, and every part is so connected with the rest, that we can- 
We feel that 
the whole country owes a debt of gratitude to Mr. Youmans 
for this able, conclusive, and seasonable work. We hope 
millions of copies may be called for. Societies and benevo- 
lent individuals could hardly do a better thing than to scatter 
this little volume over the land, far and wide.—The New 
York Organ. 


“The very best thing that-has ever appeared upon the 
Temperance question. It goes to the very marrow of the 
matter. It ought to have unusual circulation, Parents 
should indoctrinate their children from it; and all who drink 
moderately should read it, and understand exactly what it is 
that good liquor does."—Henry Ward Beecher. 

“ This is the best book yet issued in elucidation of tempe- 
rance and intemperance. We haye read no other book so 
lucid, so concise, so methodical, so convincing as this. The 
chart alone, even without regard to its explanation of the 
nature of alcohol, is worth far more than the cost of the 
book.”—Horace Greeley. 


“A work of the highest value, which should be in the pos- 
session of every family in the United States.".—Hdward C. 
Delavan, 


Temperance lecturers, and others, should obtain a supply 
of this “master-piece,” and with it silence ignorant object- 
ors. No person can read this work and yet find an apology 
for drinking alcoholic liquor. 

A New AND CoMPLETE GAZETTHER OF THE UNITED 
Srares. By Tuomas Batpwin and J. Toomas, M.D. 
New York: Fowiers anp Wetts. [Price, $4.] 

To make a comprehensive, complete, and wholly reliable 
Gazetteer of the United States, is confessedly a most difficult 
and laborious undertaking. The editors and publishers of 
the work before us seem to have fully realized this, and to 
have entered upon it with a full determination to allow no 
considerations of trouble or expense to interfere with its 
faithful execution. They now announce it with confidence 
as the best work of the kind ever issued from the American 
press. A careful examination has convinced us that they 
do not claim too much for it. In every department, and in 
all its details, it bears marks of great care and thorough 
research. 

When the Gazetteer was first announced, eight hundred 
pages, or, at the most, nine hundred, were designed as the 
limit of the book. But so vast was the amount of matter 
accumulated through the personal labors of the editors and 
their assistants, as well as through the active efforts of seve- 
ral thousand correspondents in all parts of the United States, 
that the work has swelled to near 1800 pages. The amount 
of new matter which it contains, all of a recent character, is 
very large, and in many instances embracing statistics and 
population to 1858. This gives it an intrinsic value over 
every other work of the kind in existence. We commend 
the work most cheerfully and unqualifiedly. 

Mircur.y’s Dissectrep Mars.—Messrs. Merriam, 
Moorr anv OCo., of Troy, N. Y., have issued Mitchell's 
Series of Dissected Maps, put up in handsome boxes, in 
the form of a large bound and lettered volume. 


These maps combine instruction with amusement, and are 
admirably adapted to impress upon the minds of the young 
the locality of the different parts of their own country, They 
make study attractive; and a little boy or girl will learn 
more in a single hour's amusement, with one of these maps, 
than in three hours’ hard study of one of the ordinary ones, 
See advertisement, j 
THE REPORTER’S MANUAL : a Complete Exposition 

of the Reporting Style of Phonography. By ANDREW J. 

Granam. New York: Fow1Lers anp Wetts. [Price, 

prepaid by mail, paper, 62 cents; muslin, 75 cents.] 

“ Had Phonography been known forty years ago, it wouli havo saved 
me twenty years of hard labor.”,—Hon. Tuos H. BENTON. 


This work is designed to show, as its title purports, the 
application of the elementary principles of Phonography to 
reporting. Phonographers, for a considerable time past, have 
stood in need of no treatise more than this, The other works 
hitherto published have gone into disuse, or haye been difti- 
cult to obtain. This offers every necessary facility for be- 
coming acquainted with the reporting style. Besides much 
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never before given in other publications of the kind, it con- 
tains a very extensive list of phrase-signs ; and very properly 
gives, as the foundation of the reporting style, a complete 
list of the word-signs and contractions of the corresponding 
style—in fact, nothing is left out necessary for persons who 
cannot avail themselves of the instruction of a practical 
reporter. Undoubtedly the opinion of phonographers gene- 
rally will accord with the very fayorable judgment of some 
of the best reporters of our city, who have examined the 
work, 


THEOLOGICAL Essays. By FReprrick DENISON 
Maurice, M.A., Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. [Price, prepaid 
by mail, $1 25.] 

This is a reprint from the second London edition of a work 
of much yigor and originality, and the most independent 
spirit. The author is accused by the Church of sundry theo- 
logical and social heresies, and his writings denounced as 
leading to Universalism, Rationalism, and Socialism. The 
author himself says, in his very handsome dedication to 
Alfred Tennyson, Poet Laureate, “I have maintained in 
these Essays, that @ theology which does not correspond 
to the deepest thoughts and feelings of human beings, 
cannot be a true theology.” Mr. Maurice is hated by 
bigots, but respected, admired, and loved by the progress- 
ives, and by the working-classes, with whom he sympathizes, 
and whose social and religious welfare he seeks to pro- 
mote. 


History or New Amsterpam ; or, New York as it 
was in the Days of the Dutch Governors; together with 
papers on events connected with the American Revo- 
lution, and on Philadelphia, in the Times of Willlam 
Penn. By Prof. A. Davis, Corresponding Secretary of 
the New York Historical Society, etc. [Price, prepaid by 
mail, 87 cts.] 


This beautiful and interesting book gives a concise history 
of the Island of Manhattan, with many interesting particu- 
lars of its growth and changes. Appended is an account of 
the early settlement of Albany, and other river towns. The 
second part refers to the discovery of America, the French 
war, and that of the Revolution. 

In both papers are introduced many of those reminiscen- 
ces that are so interesting to those who are anxious to get a 
glimpse, though faint, of those grand /andmarks of our 
early history so fast “ passing away.” 





TWELVE YEARS A Stave. Narrative of Solomon 
Northup, a citizen of New York, ete. New York: Jars 
C. Dersy. 1854. [Price, prepaid by mail, $1 25.] 
Solomon Northup was kidnapped in Washington City in 

1841, and finally rescued from a cotton plantation in Louis- 
iana in 1853. This work professes to be a simple and truth- 
ful narrative of his adventures, toils, and sufferings during 
twelve years of slavery. The editor, Mr. David Wilson, 
says that, ‘“ unbiased, as he conceives, by any prepossessions 
or prejudices, the only object has been to give a faithful his- 
tory of Solomon Northup’s life, as he received it from his 
lips.” 


Tuer CosmoryPe is the title of a neatly-printed 
literary, scientific, and psychological journal, published by A. 
J. GRauam, of this city. It appears to be more especially 
deyoted to anatomy and physiology, mental culture and 
phonetics. A portion of it is to be printed in phonotypy, 
we understand, as soon as a fount. of phonotype can be pro- 
cured from England. Those who are anxious to know more 
of phonography and phonotypy will be profited, we doubt 
not, by this journal. Terms, 50 cents per year. 


Mustc.—The most popular music-store at 
present in New York, seems to be that of Horace Waters, 
333 Broadway. [See his advertisement.] We are indebte1 
to him for the following beautiful pieces: “ Katy’s Defence,” 
an answer to “ Baker's Katy-Did Song;” “ Bignore’s Polka;” 
“JT Paddle my Own Canoe,” Song and Quartette, as sung by 
the Baker Family; “Love's Early Dream ;” “The Old Oak 
Tree;” “The Prodigal Son;” “The Ghost of Uncle Tom ;” 
“Moonlight on the Sea;” “Come while the Moonlight 
Beams ;” “* We are Happy Now, Dear Mother ;” “The Hap- 
i, piest Time was" Then;” “ Santa Claus;” “The Katy-Did 
JN. Song;” “Pop goes the Weasel Gallop.” 
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Tue UNiversAL Puonocrapser, for 1854, 
edited and published by Anprew J. Granam, New York, 
comes out very neatly written, printed upon paper of an ex- 
cellent quality. It has anew heading, splendidly engraved. 
Terms, $1 per year. 

_The Sreno-Puonetio CorresronpEnt is a phonographic 
journal, written in the corresponding style. Fifty cents per 
year. (Andrew J. Graham.) 


Motes and Onervies. 


How To BECOME A PHRENOLOGIST.—A 
Course of Lectures on Natural Philosophy, Anatomy, and 
Physiology; also, a Course on Phrenology, twice or thrice 
repeated, would serve to initiate the student, so that he could 
afterwards advance in the same paths, by the aid of observa- 
tion and books, 











Works To Reap.—W. S., Geneva, N. Y. What 
particular works shall I read, to acquire a knowledge of 
Phrenology, preparatory to becoming a lecturer and prac- 
tical examiner; and what is the price of each ? 

Read: Phrenology Proved, Illustrated, and Applied, Price, 
prepaid by mail, $1 25. 

Combe’s Lectures on Phrenology. A complete Course. 
Tllustrated. Prepaid, $1 25. 

The Illustrated Self-Instructor in Phrenology and Physi- 
ology. 380 cts. 

Add to the above, the Phrenological Bust (not mailable)— 
price, including box for packing, $1 35—and you have the 
essentials for a commencement. 


Back Vorvmes—E. A. F., Wilmington, Vt. 





Yes, we can furnish the volumes for 1852 and 1853. Price 
$1 50 each. 
Booxs in tae Dutcn Lanevace.—t. C., Sag- 


harbor, No, 
Several queries, with their answers, intended for this 
number, are necessarily deferred till our next. 








LEGACIES OF THOUGHT. 


“ Leaving great legacies of thought.”—TEnnyson. 


My soul had careless grown of late ; 

I wandered on without desire, 

Unmindful of the good and great 
Whose memory once was wont to fire 
Me with ambition’s lofty aims, 

And nerve my heart with purpose strong ; 
But now, alas, the smouldering flames 
Refused to brighten when the names 

Of such as these were sung. 


In such unmanly mood as this 
I turned me to the poet's page, 
And learned again that thought was bliss, 
That mind can only reckon age 
By great wise thoughts, which melt whole years 
Within a seoond's timeless round,— 
Within whose magic ring appears 
The thoughts, the deeds, the hopes, the fears, 
All we have sought, through life, with tears, 
And, in an instant, found. 


Yes, thus it is! the age of mind 

Is measured by the flight of thought. 
The old in years are left behind 

By those whose talents, labor-wrought, 
Have stamped them on the age as men ; 

Who, though their days are those of youth, 
In silent sorrow, grief and pain, 
Have worked the crude ores of the brain 

To minted coins of truth. 


Then count not life by flight of time, 

If God hath given thee deathless mind ; 
For know, that principle sublime, 

With thy consent, will seek and find, 
Hard by th’ Eternal Throne, the fount 

Of ageless youth, so vainly sought ; ‘ 
And God will cause thy soul to mount 
On angel-wings, while men recount 

“Try Leaactes or THovent.” 
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IMPRESSIONS FROM THE PRESS, 


[We select the following from among hundreds 
of similar wnbought and unsolicited notices of our Jour- 
Nats from the pens of our editorial brethren. We value 
highly their commendations, and shall try to merit them :] 


Fow ers AND WELLS'S JournAts.—The new volumes of 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JourRNAL and of the WaTER-CURE 
JOURNAL open with specimen numbers that give a flattering 
assurance of the high character of the works for the current 
year, both in respect of valuable conténts and elegance of 
typography and illustration, The biographical department 
has now become a leading feature of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JourNAL, Under the heads of Phrenology, Physiology, 
Psychology, Editorial, and so forth, we have a great variety 
of instructive matter, adapted to the intellectual wants of 
the million, and embodied in the concise, matter-of-fact, 
common-sense language for which the Journat is remarka- 
ble among the popular periodicals of the day. The WATER- 
Curx JourNAL has contributions from well-known eminent 
Hydropathic practitioners, illustrating the principles of the 
system, and presenting important directions for the care 
and preservation of health. Apart from the scientific doc- 
trines to which these Journals are devoted, their ample 
fund of simple and easy instructions in regard to the phy- 
sical well-being of man, the practical examples which they 
describe, showing the importance of temperance and mode- 
ration in the indulgence of the appetites, and their untiring 
fidelity to the cause of popular improvement, recommend 
them to intelligent readers as among the most useful family 
journals that are now published—W. ¥Y. Tribune. 


THE perusal of every number attaches us to them more 
and more, for the good advice, interesting biography, useful 
facts, and pure moral tone which pervade the pages.—7'he 
Jackson Citizen. 


We take great pleasure in commending both publications 
to our friends, believing them to be worth more than double 
their cost to every one who reads them.—Shepherdstown 
Register. 

Tue PHRENOLOGIOAL and WarTrr-CurEe JourNats for 
this month are like their predecessors, only a leetie better. 
We commend these works to the attention of all who are 
willing to crush the shackles of ignorance and folly with 
which the corruptions of art have enslaved them, and who 
wish to improve their mental and physical condition by 
obeying nature's laws.— Te Chenango News. 


STANDARD journals in every point of view—professional, 
literary, and mechanical.— The Macomb Gazette. 


We would call the attention of the reading public to one 
Jact, viz.: The PHrenoLocicaL and WATER-CurE JOURNALS 
are not devoted to one-idea-ism, in any sense of the term. 
The first-named is not confined to the science of Phrenology 
merely, but is a kind of literary and scientific museum, 
which, by forwarding $1 to the publishers, will visit your 
families twelve times a year, rendering them wiser and hap- 
pier thereby. Each number contains several engravings of 
distinguished persons, with biographical sketches accompa- 
nying them. If you wish for something fresh, something 
which, being read, will set you a thinking, here itis. The 
Warer-Currn Journat is a gem of the first water.—The 
New Dawn. 


Tur Warter-Curr JourNaALt—always punctual, and its 
monthly visits ever welcome—is an invaluable paper. We 
venture to say that the condition of the human race will, in 
ten years, be fifty per cent. better for its labor. 

To the lover of science and truth, there is no paper of 
greater interest than the PrrenoLoGioaL JouRNAL.— Wayne 
Sentinel. 

Tun Warer-Cure Journat and the PurENoLoGicaL 
JourNAL—both beautiful and valuable works. These num- 
bers are very rich. The writers are strong practical men, 
who care nothing for the venerable character of ancient 
nonsense. We cannot imagine how the publishers continue 
to make these works so cheap.—/anesville Free Press, 


Tury are always filled with articles of the highest import- 
ance and value in the matters of Health and business of life. 
No one can read them without profit. Their beauty of 
workmanship is not exceeded by any paper in the State.— 
Weedsport Advertiser. 


Turse excellent periodicals maintain the high character 
which they have established as advocates of glorious re- 
forms,—Porismouth Inquirer, 
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FLower Ssxeps sy Mari.— With the hope of 
encouraging and facilitating the cultivation of flowers in all 
parts of our country, and thereby promoting the happiness, 
refinement and elevation of the people, rather than with an 
expectation of profit to ourselves, we publish the following 
list of choice flower-seeds, which we will send, prepaid by 
mail, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the fol- 
lowing prices: Single packages, 15 cts.; Seven packages, $1; 
Forty packages, $5. All letters must be prepaid, and the 
money must in all cases accompany the order. ‘The seeds 
will be sent by return of mail. Postage-stamps may be sent 
in place of small change. 


All orders should be plainly written, and addressed to 
Fow.ers AnD WELLS, 131 Nassau street, New York. 





1. Adonis Flower; (2) a hardy annual,* color, scarlet. 
2. Alyssum New, (Alysswm Verbeckéi;) very beautifal. 
8. Aster, Blue China; (2) half hardy, (requiring to be for- 

warded in pots or frames,) annual. 
4, Aster, Mixed Fall; (2) half hardy, diverse colored. 
5. “* Dwarf Mixed; (2) * sy 
' “Finest Mixed, German, half hardy, div. col. 

‘ ‘ . 

8 
9 


‘Satta’ : Dwarf; : 

. * Globe Flowered; bie Hy 

. “ Finest Variegated; b a 
10. “ Pyramidal; Hy ne 


Biennial; a hardy biennial,t (1) blue and yellow. 

12, “ New Flat Flowered; half hardy, annual, div. col. 

13. Athanasia Annual; (2) hardy, annual, yellow. 

14. Animated Oats; (2) fe “  _ apetalous.t 

15, Amaranthus, Three-Colored ; (2) tender, (requiring pro- 
tection,) annual, variegated. 

16. Anemone coronaria, (Wind Flower ;) (2) hardy, peren- 
nial,§ diverse colored. 

17. Anemone pulsatilla, (Pasque Flower ;) (2) hardy peren- 
nial, violet. 

18. Balsam Apple; (2) a tender annual, grows ten feet in 
height, yellow flowers. 

19. Balsams, Dbl. Mixed; (2) hlf. hdy., ann., diy. col., dbl. fid. 

“ “ “ce 


20. Mixed Paris; 

91. “ W hite : “ “ “ a“ 
22. “ Crimson : “ “ “ “ 
23. “ Spotted; “ce “ “ “ 
24. “ Purple “ “ “ “ 
De “ Rose; “ “ce “ “ 
26. “ Scarlet; “ “ce “ “ 
QT. “ Stripe ‘. “ “ “ “ 
23. Be Mixed Camellia; hardy, annual, div. col. 
29. “ Crimson “ “ iT “ 


30. “ Rose “ “ “ “ 

Si: “ Violet “ “ “ oe 

32. Bell Flower Carpathian ; (2) hardy, perennial, (1) blue. 
“ “ 


83. Beans, New Dwarf; white. 
84. “ Hyacinth; (2) xe uo purple. 
85. Calendrinia, Lindley’s; hardy, annual, red colored. 

36. ss Showy; (2) ‘ # urple. 


Pp 
87. Canterbury Bells; (2) hardy, perennial, (1) light blue. 
88. Canary Bird Flower; (2) hif. hdy., ann., yellow, climbing. 
89. Candytuft White; (2) hardy, annual, white. 


49, ES Fragrant ; (2) “ Ss. us: 
41, sf Mixed;(2) * a5 diverse colored. 
42. Cardinal Flower; (2) “ perennial, scarlet. 

“ 


43, Coreopsis, New Dwarf; “ yellow and red. 

44. a Dark Showy. 

45, Cockscomb Finest Dwarf; tender, annual, diy. col. 

46, Centuarea Dwarf; hardy, annual, blue. 

47. Clematis (Virgin’s Bower) Sweet Scented; hardy, peren- 
nial, white. 

48, Clitenia, Elegant; hardy, perennial, blue. 

49, ee Pretty; os ee three col. 

50. Collinsia, Various Leaved; hdy., ann., purple and white. 

51. $s Large Flowering; “ ‘“* purple and blue, 

52, Commelina Blue; half hardy, perennial. (1) 

&3. Corydalis Yellow; hardy, biennial. (1) 

54, Catchfly Royal; hardy, perennial, (1) scarlet. 

55. ” Schafts; * ce rose colored. 

56. Dahlia, Creeping, half hardy, perennial, (1) purple col. 

57. “« Fine Mixed Double; hardy, perennial, div. col. 

58. Daisy, Poetic; (Bellis perennis,) hdy., per’l, diy. col. 

59. Feather Grass; hardy, annual, apetalous. 

60. Geranium, Finest Mixed; per'l, greenhouse, div. col. 

61. Hollyhock, Finest Mixed; hardy perennial, (1) diverse 
colored, double flowered. 

62. Thibiscus, Beautiful; hardy, annual, yellow and brown. 

“ LY Blue ; ae s blue. 

64. Horn of Plenty ; s > Wired. 

65. Heliotrope, Great Flowering; greenhouse, perennial, 
lilac colored, 

66. Honeysuckle, French; hardy, biennial, (1) red. 

67. Hyacinth, French; perennial, diverse colored. 

68. Jasmine Carolina; half hardy, perennial, yellow. 

69. Larkspur, Branching; hardy, annual, div. col. 


70. Chinese; “perennial, (1) diy. col. 
71. London Pride Japan; ‘“ SS scarlet. 

72, Love Grass ; “ annual, apetalous. 

73. Lobelia, Graceful; tender, annual, blue, trailing. 

74, os White; bid x: white, trailing. 


75. Lupens Gautemala; hardy, perennial, (1) dark violet. 
76. Lopesia, Crowned ; “annual, red. 

¢ ts Red; “ “ “ 
78. Laburnum, Scotch; hardy, perennial, yellow, . 
79. Mimosa, Bordered, greenhouse, perennial, pink. 
80. Martynia, White Flowered; half hardy, annual. 
81. Monkey Flower; greenhouse, perennial, scarlet. 
82, Musk Plant; Me yellow. 
83. Marvel of Peru; hardy, annual, diverse col. 
84. Marigold, New Pigmy ; hardy, annual, brown. 





* Annual —laating only one year. 

+ Biennial—Insting two years, Biennials and p2reania’s, marked thus: 
(1), flower the first year if planted early, 

+ Apetalous —without petals, 

§ Perennial—lasting thee or more years, 


85. Morning Glory, Scarlet; hardy, annual, 

86. = Large Blue; hardy, annual. 

87. Oleander; greenhouse, perennial, rose col. 

88. Pimpernel, Shrubby; greenhouse, biennial, scarlet. 

89. ss Blue; H a 

90. Periwinkle, Madagascar; tender, perennial, rose. 

91, Primrose, Great Flowering; hardy, perennial, yellow. 
“se 


92. Purple; es 

93, Pink, Donble China; (2) “annual, div. col. 

94, “ Violet China; (2) s us dark violet, 
95,“ Imperial; (2) hardy, biennial, (1) div. col. 


96. Sweet William, hardy, perennial, diy. col. 

97, Slipperwort; half hardy, perennial, rose col. 

98. Veronica, Lindley’s; greenhouse, perennial, white. 

99. % Showy; $ of purple, 
100, Violet, Sweet; tender, perennial, (1) blush colored. 
101. Wail Flower, Fine Mixed; greenhouse, per’l. div, col. 


Cuorce Garpen Serps By Marn.—According 
to promise, we herewith present a list of the principal vari- 
eties of Garden Seeds, which will be sent by madl, prepaid, 








to any post office in the United States, on receipt of the 


following 


Priors: Single packages will be sent by return of mail for 
15 cts., seven packages for $1, and forty packages for $5. 
Postage-stamps may be sent in place of small change. 


Asparagus. 
Purple. 
Large White. 
Beet. 
Early Yellow. 
Finest Early Blood Turnip, 
Long Blood Red, 
White Sugar, 
Yellow Globe Mangold Wurzel. 
Long Red do, 
Broccoli. 
Early White. 
Early Purple. 
Large Purple Cape, 
White Cape. or Cauliflower, 
Cabbage 
Early York, (ist early) 
Euwly Wakefield, 0. 
Karly Sugarloaf, (2d early.) 
Eariy Flat Battersea, do. 
Large French Oxbeart, do, 
Large York. 
Large English Prumhead. 
Large Flat Dutch, 
Comstock’s Premium Flat Dutch, 
Large Bergen. 
Large Late American Drumhead, 
Hed Dutch. for piekling. 
Kohl Rabi. 
Purple. 
Glass. 
Green. 
Early Vienna. 
Cauliflower. 
Fine Early London. 
Large Late Asiatic. 
Carrot. 
Early Horn, 
Long Orange, 
Large White Relgian. 
Celery. 
White Solid. 
New Silver Giant, Solid. 
Seymour’s Superb White. 
Large Manchester Red Solid. 
Cole's Superb Red, 
Ores. 
Curled. or Peppergrass. 
Broad Leaf Garden. 
Cucumber. 
Early Russian, earliest known. 
Eurly Frame, 
Early Cluster, 
Early White Spine. 
Egg Plant. 
Long Purple, 
Large Purple. 
Endive. 
Green Curled. 
Broad Leaved Batavian. 
Curled or Double, 
Myatt’s New Garnishing. 
Leek 


eek. 
Large Scotch, or Flag, 
Large London. 


Lettuce. 
Early Curled Silesia. 
Fine Imperial Cabbage, 
Large Green Ice Head. 


Mustard, 
White or Kuglish, 
Brown, 


Okra 
Large White. 
Short Green, ? 
Onion. 
Early Red, 
Wethersfield Large Red. 
Yellow Silver Skin. 
White Portugal.— 
Parsley. 
Plain, or Common, 
Parsnip. 
Long Smooth 
Pepper. 
Long Cayenne, 
Cherry. 
Sweet Mountain, or Mammoth, 
Pumpkin. 
Connecticut Pela, 
Large Cheese. 
Rhubarb. 
Early Tobolsk. 
Myatt’s Victoria, 
Myatt’s Linnzus. 
Radish. 
Early Short-top Long Scarlet. 
Long Salmon. 
Black Fall Spanish. 
Rose Colored China Winter, 
Spinach. 
Round, or Summer, 
Prickly, or Fall. 
Largs Flanders, 
Lettuce Leaved. 


Squash. 
Early Yellow Bush Scollop. 
Early Bush Summer Crookneck, 
Fail, or Winter Crookneck, 
Autumnal Marrow, or Boston. 
Lima Cocoanut, 


Tomato. 
Large Red. 
Large Smooth, or Round Red. 
Pear Shaped, or Fig. 
Large Yellow. 
Small Yellow. 


Turnip. 

Early Flat Dutch, or Spring, 
Strap-leaved Red Top Flat. 
Strap-leaved White Flat, 
Early Garden Stone. 
Large English Norfolk, 
Large White Flat. 
Long White, or Cow Horn, 
Long Tankard. 
Early Yellow Dutch. > 
Yellow Stone, or Orange. 
Yellow Aberdeen, or Bullock. 
New Sweet Yellow Globe. 
Purple-top Ruta-Baga. 
Skirviag’s Liverpool Ruta-Baga. 

Watermelon. 
Mountain Sweet, 
Mountain Sprout, 
Long Island. 
Spanish, 


The heavier and more bulky seeds, such as early corn, 
beans, peas, etc., will be furnished by the quart or bushel, 
at market prices, and forwarded as freight, or by express, to 
any place desired. All cash orders, whether by mail or 
otherwise, will be promptly filled. 

Or InpIAN Corn, Pras, AND BrAns, the following vari- 
eties may be had by the quart or bushel: 


Indian Corn. 
Early Red Vob Sweets, 
Large Sweet, or Sugar, 
Eurly White F] nt, 
Smith’s Early White. 
Stowell’s Evergreen Sweet. 
Early Tusearora, 
Mammoth Sweet. 


Pens. 
Exira Early Muy. 
Early Prince Arbert. 
Enrly Warwick. 
Rarly Frame, or June. 
Early Washington. 
Early Charlton. 


Flack’s Victory, 
Early Champion of England. 
Bishop's Early Dwarf, 
Dwarf Sugar. 

Beans. 
Early China. 
Early Valentine. 
Early Yellow Six Weeks, 
Early Mohawk. 
Large White Kidney. 
Refngee, or Thousand to One, 
Turtle Soup, black. 


Pele Beans. 


Early Dutch Case Knife. 





Horticultural Cranberry, 
Large Lima. 

Scarlet Runner. 

White Cranberry, 

Red Cranberry. 


Dwarf Blue Imperial, 
Dwarf Blue Pruasian, 
Dwarf Marrowfat. 
Large White Marrowfat. 
Black-syed Marrowfat. 


All orders should be plainly written, and addressed, pre- 
paid, to Fowiers anp WE xt1s, 181 Nassau street, New York. 














NEW WORKS AND NEW EDI- 
TIONS, 


(Nor included in the List on pages 69, 70,) all of 
which may be ordered and received by return of the first 
mail, at the prices annexed. The postage will be prepaid by 
the publishers. Letters, with remittances, should be pre- 
paid and directed to 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
131 Nassau street, New York. 


— 


WORKS ON WATER-CURE. 


Hypropataic Famity Puysictan, an invaluable 
work, by Dr. Jopn SH—ew. - - - - - $250 


HYDROPATHIC QUARTERLY Review ; a professional 
Magazine, deyoted to Medical Reform, etc. ; with Llustra- 
tions. Terms,ayearinadvance, - - - §2 00 


Warter-Cure in Curontc Disease ; an Exposition 


of the Causes, Progress, Termination, etc. By Dr. James 
GULLY. - - - - - - - - $1 50 


Domestic PRACTICE or Hypropatay, with fifteen 
eae, An important work. By Epwarp J ceo 


Resutts or Hypropatay; or, Constipation, In- 
digestion, etc. With an Exposition of the true Nature 
and Causes of these Ailments. By Dr. Jounson. 87 cts. 


WORKS ON PHYSIOLOGY. 


ALCOHOL, AND THE CONSTITUTION OF Man. Illus- 
trated by a beautifully colored Chart. By Prof. E. L. 
YOUMANS. 2 erly - Paper, 30 cts.; muslin, 62 cts. 


THe PracticaL Famiry Dentist, a popular Trea- 
tise on the Teeth. By D.C. Warner, M.D. - 87 cts. 


Lercrurgs on Lire AnD Heats, or the Laws and 
Means of Physical Culture. By Dr. Alcott. - $1 25 


MESMERISM,. 


LipRARY OF MESMERISM AND PsycHoLocy. With 
suitable Illustrations, In 2 vols. of about 900 pages, $3 00 


Mesmerism IN Inpra. By the celebrated Dr. Es- 


DAILE, are teem =P Aas ote, 
Swapow-Lanp ; or, The Seer. By Mrs. E. Oakes 
SMITHS = so Sta Pe eee - =. (BDGLE, 


WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 


Woman’s Ricuts ConvEeNTION. Proceedings at 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York, Sept., 1853. 80 cts. 


Hints oN Dress anD Beauty. By Mrs. BE. Oaxzs 


SMITH. i a da ~* "80 ets, 
Woman aND HER NEEDS. By Mrs. HE. Oakes 
Smiru. Se ee eae eee 


WoMAN AND HER WisHeES. An Essay. By Tuos. 
W. Hieernson, a ee vie ots 


INTEMPERANCE AND Drvorce ; or, The Duty of the 
Drunkard’s Wife. Per 100, prepaid, +: onan RB eta, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FREEMAN’S CoMPANION; or, Wisdom’s Guide. 
With Moral, Political, and Philosophical Views, to illus- 
trate the general cause of Truth, Justice, Virtue, Liberty, 


and Human Improvement. - - - - $2 00 
REPORTER’S Manuva 3 aComplete System of Pho- 
nographic Reporting. ae Te BUTE E,'= ee 2uets, 
RationaLe or Crime; with Appropriate Treat- 
ment. With Notes and Illustrations, - - 87 ets. 


Wuat tHE Sister Arts TEACH AS TO FARMING ; 
an Address before the Indiana Agricultural Society, by 
HorackE GREELEY. - - - - - - 12 cts. 


TRUE Basis OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE ; an Ad- 
dress before the American Institute, by Hon. Wm, H, 
BEW SE Bo gs e Ee WS acy beta to Lo hai alebea 


TeMPERANCE Tracts; by Dow, Trall, Greeley, 
Fowurr, and others. 12 pages. Per 100, prepaid, 75 cts, 


Tosacco: Three Prize Essays, by Trall, Shew, 
and Baldwin. Its History, Nature, and Effects on the 
Body, Mind, and Morals, etc. Each 24 pages 12mo, 15 cts, 


A Compenpium of the Theolégical and Spiritual 
Writings of Emanunt SwepEensore; selected from more 
than thirty Authors, and embracing all his fundamental 
Principles; with copious Illustrations and eachings, and 
full Life of the Author. Se eee eee eat) 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, PRE-PAID AND SENT BY MAIL TO ANY POST OFFICE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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A LIST OF WORKS, BY FOWLERS AND WELLS, N. Y- 


Ix orpER to accommodate “ The People” residing in all parts of the United States, the Publishers will forward, by return of First 
Man, any book named in the following List. The postage will be pre-paid by them, at the New York Office. By this arrangement 
of pre-paying postage in advance, fifty per cent. is saved to the purchaser. The price of each work, including postage, is given, so 


that the exact amount may be remitted. All letters should be directed as follows: 


WORKS ON PHRENOLOGY. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL. A Repository of Science, Literature, 
and General Intelligence ; Devoted to Phrenology, Physiology, Education, Mechanism, 
Agriculture, and to all those Progressive Measures which are calculated to Reform, Ele- 
vate, and Improve Mankind. Illustrated with Numerous Engravings. Quarto. Suitable 
for Binding. Circulation, 50,000. Published Monthly, at One Dollar a Year. 


Compr’s LecturEs oN PHRENOLOGY. By George Combe. With an Essay 
on the Phrenological Mode of Investigation, By Boardman. Illustrated $1.26. 


eels courses delivered by Mr. Combe in tho United States. They are full of 


These Lectures comprise the 
renology, and should be read by every student of the science. 
Tilus- 


highly valuable information on 


Cuart, for Recording the Various Phrenological Developments. 
trated with Engravings. Designed for the use of Phrenologists. Price 6 cents. 


ConstrTuTION OF MAN, Considered in Relation to External Objects. 
George Combe. The only Authorized American Edition. Muslin, 87 cents. 
More than THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND Copizs of this great work have been sold, and the demand still increases, 


ConstiTuTIoN oF Man. School Edition, With Questions. 30 cts. 


DEFENCE OF PHRENOLOGY, Containing an Essay on the Nature and Valne 
of Phrenological Evidence ; also, A Vindication of Phrenology. By Boardman. 87 cts. 


Domestic Lirz, THoucuts on. Its Concord and Discord. By Sizer. 15 cts. 


Epucation Compiete. Embracing Physiology, Animal and Mental; Ap- 
plied to the Preservation and Restoration of Health of Body. and Power of Mind ;—Self- 
Cu'ture—Memory and Intellectual Improvement. By 0. S. Fowler. 12mo. Complete in 
one large Volume. Muslin, $2.50. 

An invaluable work for young men and young women. Every one should read it, whe would cultivate health, 
aevelop mind, and improve character, 
With a 


EpvcaTion: Founded on the Nature of Man. By Spurzheim. 
Description of the Temperaments, Analysis of the Phrenological Faculties, ete. 87 cts. 
It is 


We regard this vloume as one of the most important that has been offered to the public for many years. 
full of sound doctrine and practical wisdom.—[Bostou Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Fanariar Lessons oN PuysioLocgy AND Purenotocy ; For Children and 
Youth. Two Vols. in One. Illustrated. By Mrs, L. N. Fowler. Muslin, $1.25. 


LovE AND ParEenTAacE; Applied to the Improvement of Offspring, including 
Important Directions and Suggestions to Lovers and the Married, concerning the Strongest 
Ties and Most Sacred and Momentous Relations of Life. By O.S.F. 30 cts. 


Love, PARENTAGE, AND AMATIVENESS. Bound in One Vol. Muslin, 75 cts. 


MENTAL Science, Lecturns on ; According to the Philosophy of Phrenology. 
By Rev. G. 8S. Weaver. Illustrated with Engravings. Muslin, 87 cts 


Mora AND INTELLECTUAL ScreNcE ; Applied to the Elevation of Society. 
By George Combe, Robert Cox, and others. Octavo. Muslin, $2.30. 


This work contains Essays on Phrenology, ss a department of physiological science, exhibiting its varied and 
important applications to questions of social and moral philosophy, to legislation, medicine, and the arts. 


MarriaGE: Its History and Philosophy. Phrenological Exposition of the 
Functions and Qualifications for happy Marriages. By L. N. Fowler. Illustrated. 175 cts. 


Memory AND INTELLECTUAL ImPROVEMENT ; Applied to Self-Education and 
Juvenile Instruction. By 0. S. Fowler. Ilustrated, Muslin, 87 cts. 


Matrimony; or, Phrenology and Physiology Applied to the Selection of 
Congenial Companions for Life. By 0.8. Fowler. Octavo. 80 cts. 


Upwards of 60,000 copies having been sold in the Urited States, besides having been teary in London, No 
man or woman, married or unmarried, should fail to possess a copy of the work.—[Saturday Visitor. 


PHRENOLOGY PROVED, ILLUSTRATED, AND APPLIED; Accompanied by a 
Chart, embracing an Analysis of the Primary Mental Powers, in their Various Degrees of 
Development, the Phenomena produced by their Combined Activity, and the Location of 
the Phrenological Organs ; together with a View of the Moral and Theological Bearing of 
the Science. By 0.8. and L. N. Fowler. 12mo. Muslin, $1.25. 


Thies is a Practican Stanparp Work, a Complete System of the principles and praetice of Phrenology. 
Besides important remarks on the Temperaments, it contains a description of all the primary mental powers, in 
seven different degrees of development, together with the combinations of the faculties; also, the location of the 
organs in the head, with a view of the moral and theological bearings of the science. In short, we regard this 
work as not only the most important of any which has before been written on the science, but as ee nec- 
essary to the Student, who wishes to acquire a thorough knowledge of Phrenological Science.—[N. Y. Review. 


Purenotocican Atmanac. Illustrated. Published Annually. Price, 6 cts, 


PorutarR Purenotocy ; Exhibiting the Phrenological Admeasurements of 
above Fifty Distinguished Personages. By F. Coombs. 30 cts. 


PnhRENOLOoGICAL Bust; Designed Especially for Learners, showing the 
Exact Location of all the Organs of the Brain fully Developed. Price, including Box for 
Packing, $1.25. [May be sent by Express, Not mailable.] 


This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the age, A cast made of plaster of Paris, the size of the human 
head, on which the exact location of each of the Phrenological organs is represented, fully developed, with all the 
divisions and classifications. Those who cannot obtain the services of a professor, may learn, in a very short time, 
from this model head, the science of Phrenology, ao far as location of the organs is concerned.—[N. Y. Sun. 


PHRENOLOGY AND THE ScrIPTURES ; Showing the Harmony between the 
Teachings of Christ and his Apostles, and Phrenology. By Rev. John Pierpont. 12 cts. 


PHRENOLOGICAL GuipE. Designed for Students of their own Characters, 
With Numerous Illustrated Engravings. Price, 15 cts. 


PHRENOLOGY AND PuysioLoay ; A Synopsis, Comprising a Condensed De- 
scription of the Functions of the Body and Mind. By L. N. Fowler. Price, 15 cts. 


Retiaion, NaTruraL AND REVEALED; or, the Natural Theology and Moral 

Bearings of Phrenology, with a Phrenological Exposition of the Doctrines of a Future 
State, Materialism, Holiness, Sins, Rewards, Punishments, Depravity, a Change of Heart, 
Will, Foreordination, and Fatalism. By O. S. Fowler. Mus!in, 87 cts. 


By 








FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 1381 Nassau St., New York. 


SELF-CoLTuRn, AND PERFECTION OF CHARACTER; Including tae Management 
of Youth. By O.S. Fowler. Muslin, 87 cts. 
“SELF-MADE, OR NEVER MADE,” js the motto. We wish it were in the hands of every young man and 
woman in America, or even the world. With this wrsk, in connection with PuysioLoGy, ANIMAL AND MEn- 
Tat, and M:Mony and ImTeiiEcuaL IMPROVEMENT, we may become fully acquainted with ourselves, (they 


being reluted to each other,) comprenendi th i re 
Gotten oneal eal tor pf pre ing, a8 they do, the whole man. e advise all to read these wor. 


SELV-INSTRUCTOR IN PHRENOLOGY AND PuystoLocy Illustrated with One 
Hundred Engravings ; including a Chart. By 0. S. and L. N. Fowler. Price, 50 cts. 


e book for the million. 1t contains an explanation of each faculty; together with combinations of the faculties 
and engravings to show the organs, large and small, thereby enabling all persons, with little atudy, to become 
acquainted with practical Phrenology. An excellent work for students of Phrenology. 


SMYBOLICAL HEAD AND PuRENoLoGicaL Cuart, in Map Form, showing the 
Natural Language of the Phrenological Organs. Price, by mail, 25 cts. 


TEMPERANCE AND TicutT Lactxe; Founded on Phrenology and Physiology, 
showing the Injurious Eflects of Stimulants, and the Evils Inflicted on the Human Consti- 
tution, by Compressing the Organs of Animal Life. Price, 15 cts 


Works or Gaui, Comps, SpurzHEm, and Others, together with all works on 
Phrenology, for sale, wholesale and retail. AGENTs and Booksellers supplied at a very 
liberal discount by Fowrmrs anp Wa11s, 131 Nassau Street, New York. 


HYDROPATHY, OR WATER-CURE. 


“Tr THE PEOPLE can be mere at indcetrinated in the general principles of HypRopatny, they will not err 
much, certainly not fatally, in their Home Application of the WaTeR-Curk& APPLIANcEs to the common diseases 
of the day. If they can go a step further, and make themselves acquainted with the Laws OF LIFE AND HEALTH, 
they will well nigh emancipate themselves from all need of doctors of any sort.—Dr, TRALL. 


ACCIDENTS AND Emercencies: A Guide, containing directions for Treat- 
ment in Bleeding, Cuts, Bruises, Sprains, Broken Bones, Dislocations, Burns and S&calés, 
Bites of Mad Dogs, Cholera, Injured Eyes, Choking, Poisons, Fits, Sun-Stroke, Lightning, 
Drowning, etc. Illustrated with Numerous Engravings. Appendix, by Dr. Trall. 15 ets. 


Butwer, Forpes AnD HoucuTon, ON THE WATER TREATMENT. A Compi- 
lation of Papers and Lectures on the Subject of Hygiene and Rational Hydropathy 
Edited by R. 8. Houghton, M.D. Muslin, $1.25. 


Cook Boox, Hyproparuic. By R. T. Trall, M.D. A System of Cookery on 
Physiological Principles. The Work contains an Exposition of the True Relations of all 
Alimentary Substances to Health; with plain Receipts for Preparing all Appropriate 
Dishes for Hydropathie Establishments, Vegetarian Boarding Houses, Private Families, 
etc., ete. It is the Cook’s Complete Guide for all who ‘‘Eat to Live.’? Muslin, 87 cts. 


CuipReN ; Their Hydropathic Management in Health and Disease. A 
descriptive and practical work, designed as a guide for families and physicians. With 
numerous cases described. By Joel Shew, M.D. Muslin, $1.25. 


ConsumprTion ; Its Prevention and Cure by the Water Treatment. With 
Advice concernmg Hemorrhage from the Lungs, Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, and 
Sore Throat. By Dr. Shew. Muslin, 87 cis, 


CurIosiTIzs OF comMON WareEr ; or, the Advantages thereof in Preventing 
and Curing many Diseases. From Fifth London Edition. Additions, by Shew. 380 cts. 


Cuotera ; Its Causes, Prevention and Cure: Showing the Superiority of 
the Water-Cure in this Disease. By Dr. Shew: 80 cts. 


ConFEssIONS OF A WaTeR Patient. By Sir E. Lytton Bulwer. 15 cts. 


EXPERIENCE IN WatTER-Cure: A Familiar Exposition of the Principles and 
Results of Water-Treatment, in Acute and Chronic Diseases. By Mrs. Nichols. 80 cts. 


Errors OF PHYSICIANS AND OTHERS IN THE PRACTICE OF THE WATER-CURE. 
By J. H. Rausse, Translated by Dr. Meeker. Price, 30 cts. 


Hypropatnic Encyciorepia ; A System of Hydropathy and Hygiene. An 
Illustrated work, embracing Outline of Anatomy, Physiology of the Human Body, Hygienic 
Agencies, and the Preservation of Health, Dietetics, and Hydropathic Cookery, Theory 
and Practice of Water Treatment, Special Pathology, and Hydro-Therapeutics, including 
the Nature, Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment of all known Diseases, Application of 
Hydropathy to Midwifery and the Nursery. Designed as a Guide to Families and Students, 
and a Text-Book for Physicians. By R. T. Trall, M. D. Price, pre-paid by Mail, $3.00. 


Of all the numerons publications of wide popularity, issued by Fowlers and Wells, perhaps none are more 
adapted to general utility than this rich, comprehensive, and well-arranged Encyclopedia.—[N. Y, Tribune. 


HypRoPATHY FOR THE PEOPLE. With Plain Observations on Drugs, Diet, 
Water, Air, and Exercise. With Notes and Observations by Dr. Trall. Muslin, 87 cts. 


Hypropatuy ; or the Water-Cure. Its Principles, Processes, and Modes of 
Treatment. Compiled, in part, from Eminent Authors, Ancient and Modern. Together 
with an Account of the Latest Methods Adopted by Priessnitz. By Dr. Shew. Mus., $1.25. 


Home TREATMENT FoR Sexuan Abuses. <A Practical Treatise for both Sexes 
on the Nature and Causes of Excessive Indulgence, the Diseases resulting therefrom, 
with their Symptoms and Hydropathic Management By Dr. Trall. Price 30 cts. 


HyaienE AND Hybkopatuy Lectures. By R.S. Houghton. Price, 30 cts. 


HYDROPATHIC QUARTERLY Review. A New Professional Magazine, devoted 
to Medical Reform, embracing articles by the best writers, on Anatomy, Physiology, Pa- 
thology, Surgery, Therapeutics, Midwifery, etc., Reports of Remarkable cases in General 
Practice, Criticisms on the Theory and Practice of the various Opposing Systems of Medi- 
cal Science, etc., with appropriate Illustrations. Each number contains from 150 to 200 
Octavo pages, at Two Dollars a Year, 

MIDWIFERY AND THE Diseases or WomeN. A descriptive and Practical 
Work, showing the superiority of Water Treatment in Menstruation, and its disorders, 
Chlorosis, Leucor._cea, Fluor Albus, Prolapsus Uteri, Hysteria, Spinal Diseases, etc. With 
numerous cases of treatment. By Joel Shew, M.D. Muslin, $1.25. 
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Intropucrion 10 THE WaTER-Curz. Founded in Nature. Price, 15 cts. 


Mirx-Trape, in New York and Vicinity. Giving an Account of the Sale of 
Pure and Adulterated Milk. Its Injurious Effects, ete. By John Mullaly. Introduction 
by Dr. Trall. Price, 30 cts. : 

PARENTS’ GUIDE FOR THE TRANSMISSION OF DESIRED QUALITIES TO OFFSPRING, 
and Childbirth made easy. A work for parents. By Mrs. Hester Pendleton. 60 cts. 

Pamosopuy or THE WatEeR-CurE. A Development of the True Principles of 
Health and Longevity. By John Balbirnie, M.D, With Bulwer’s Letter. Priee, 30 cts. 

PREGNANCY AND CuILpsirtTu. Illustrated with Cases, showing the Remarka- 
ble Effecis of Water in Mitigating the Pains aud Perils of the Parturient State. 

PRINCIPLES OF Hypropatuy ; or, the Invalid’s Guide to Health and Happi- 
nes? By David A. Harsha. Price, 15 cts. 

Practice oF WaTer-Cure. With Authenticated Evidence of its Efficacy and 
Safety. By Drs. Wilson and Gully. Price, 30 cts. 

Scrence or Swomine. Giving a History of Swimming, and Instructions to 
Learners. By an Experienced Swimmer. Illustrated. Price, 16 cts. 

Warer-Curre Liprary. In Seven 12mo Volumes. Embracing the most popu- 
lar works on the subject. Bound in Embossed Muslin, Library Style. Price only $6.00. 


This library comprises most of the important works on the subject of Hydropathy. The volumes are of uniform 
size and binding, and the whole forms most valuable medical library for the Family, 


Warter-Cure in America. Over Three Hundred Cases of Various Diseases 
Treated with Water, by the leading Physicians, with Cases of Domestic Practice. Design- 
ed for popular as’well as professional Reading. Edited by a Water Patient. Muslin, $1.25. 

Water AND VEGETABLE Diet In ConsuMPTION, ScRoruLA, CANCER, ASTHMA, 
and other Chronic Diseases. The advantages of Pure Soft Water is particularly considered. 
By Dr. Lamb. Notes by Shew. Muslin, 87 cts. : 

Water-CurE APPLIED TO EVERY KNOWN DisEase. A Complete Demonstra- 
tion of the Advantages of the Hydropathie System of Curing Diseases ; showing also the 
fallacy of the Old Method, and its Utter Inability to Effect a Permanent Cure. With an 
Appendix, containing a Water Diet, and Rules for Bathing. By J. H. Rausse. Mus., 87 cts, 

Water-Cure Manvat. A Popular Work, Embracing Descriptions of the 
Various Modes of Bathing, the Hygienic and Curative Effects of Air, Exercise, Clothing, 
Occupation, Diet, Water-Drinking, etc. : together with Descriptions of Diseases, and the 
Hydropathie Means to be Employed therein. By Joel Shew, M.D. Muslin, 87 cts. 


Warter-Curs Atmanac. Containing Valuable Matter. Illustrated. 6 cts. 
Water-Curg JOURNAL, AND HERALD OF REFoRMS. Devoted to Physiology, 


Hydropathy, and the Laws of Life and Health. Illustrated with Numerous Engravings. 
Quarto. Circulation, 66,000. Published Monthly, at One Dollar a Year. 


WORKS ON PHYSIOLOGY. 


AMATIVENESS ; or, Evils and Remedies of Excessive and Perverted Sexuality, 
including Warning and Advice to the Married and Single. By 0.8. F. Price, 15 cts. 


Compe on Inrancy ; or, the Physiological and Moral Management of Chil- 
dren. By Andrew Combe, M.D. A valuable work for mothers, Muslin, 87 cts. 


Comsr’s Puystotoay. Applied to the Preservation of Health, and to the 
Improvement of Physical and Mental Education. By A. Combe, M.D. With Notes and 


Observations by 0. 8. Fowler. Octavo. Muslin, 87 cts. 
Curonic Diseases; Especially the Nervous Diseases of Women. Trans- 
lated from the German. An important work for the Married of both sexes. 30 cts. 


Dicrstion, Puystotocy or. Considered with Relation to the Principles 
of Dietetics. By Andrew Cembe, M.D. With Engravings. 30 cis. 


Foop anp Dimt. With Observations on the Dietetic Regimen suited for 
Disordered States of the Digestive Organs ; and an account of the Dietaries of some of the 
Principal Metropolitan and other Establishments for Paupers, Lunatics, Criminals, Children, 
the Sick, ete. By J. Pereira, M.D. Edited by Dr. C. A. Lee. Octavo. Muslin, $1.25.: 


GENERATION, PoitosopHy or. Its Abuses, with their Causes, Prevention, 
andCure. By J. B. Newman, M.D. 30 cts. 


Herepirary Descent; Its Laws and Facts Applied to Human Improve- 
ment. By 0. S. Fowler. Muslin, 87 cts. 


Marernity ; or, The Bearing and Nursing of Children. Including Female 
Education and Beauty. By 0. S. Fowler. With Illustrations. Muslin, 87 cts. 

Natura Laws or Man. A Philosophical Work. By Spurzheim. 30 cts, 

NarouraL History or Man. Showing his Three Aspects of Plant, Beast 
and Angel. By John B. Newman, M.D. With Engravings. Muslin, 87 cts. 

Oreanic Laws; or, The Laws which Govern the Human Organism. By 
J. Bradford Sax. An important work. 87 cis. 

PHYSIOLOGY, ANIMAL AND Menta. Applied to the Preservation and Res- 
toration of Health of Body and Power of Mind. By 0. S. Fowler. Iilustrated. 87 cts. 
REPRODUCTIVE Oroans, Hints on THE. Their Diseases, Causes, and Cure, 

on Hydropathic Principles. By James C. Jackson, M.D. 15 cts. 


Sexuat Diseases ; Their Causes, Prevention and Cure, on Physiological 
Principles. Embracing: Home Treatment for Sexual Abuses ; Chronic Diseases, espe- 
cially the Nervous Diseases of Women; the Philosophy of Generation ; Amativeness ; 
Hints en the Reproductive Organs, etc. In One Vol. Muslin, $1.25. 


Soper AnD Temperate Lire. The Discourses and Letters of Louis Cor- 
naro. With a Biography of the Author. With Notes. 30 cts. 

Tosaceo : Its Histcry, Nature, and Effects on the Body and Mind. With the 
Opinions of Dr. Nott, Fowler, Beecher, Greeley, Trall, and Others. By Shew. 80 cts. 

Treetu : Their Structure, Disease, and Treatment. Illustrated. 15 cts. 


Tea anp Corre. Their Physical, Intellectual, and Moral Effects on the 
Human System. By Dr. Alcott. 16 cts. 


Usx or Tosacco ; Its Physical, Intellectual, and Moral Effects on the Human 
System. By Dr. Alcott. Paper, 15 cts. 


VacetaBLe Drier; as Sanctioned by Medical Men, and by Experience in all 
Ages. Including a System of Vegetable Cookery. By Dr. William A. Alcott. Muslin 87 cts. 


PHONOGRAPHY. 


Puonocraruic TrEacnerR; Being an Induetive Exposition of Phonography, 
intended for a School-Book, and to afford Complete Instruction to those who have not the 
assistance of an Oral Teacher. By E. Webster. Boards, 46 cts. 


PHonoGRAPHIC ENVELOPES, Large and Small, containing Brief Explanations 
of Phonogragphy, and its Utility, Price, per Thousand, $3.25. 


CoxsTITUTION oF THE Untrep Srares, in Phonography, 15 cts. Drciara- 
TION OF INDKPENDENCE, in Phonography, 15 cts. PHONUGRAPHIO ALPHABET, upon Cards. 
Price, per 100, §3.00. PHonoGRaPiic WorD-Siexs, on Card. Price, per 100, $3.00. 


MESMERISM AND PSYCHOLOGY. 


A New anp CompLers Liprary oF MESMERISM AND PsycuHoLocy, em- 
bracing the most popular works on the subject, with suitable Illustrations. In Two Voie., 
of about 900 pp. Bound in Library style. $3.00. 


Brotoey ; or, The Principles of the Human Mind. Deduced from Physical 


Laws. With a Lecture on the Voltaic Mechanism of Man. 80 cts. 


ELECTRICAL PsycHoLogy, PumosopHy or. In a Course of Twelve Lectures. 
By John Bovee Dods. With Portrait of the Author. Muslin, 87 cts. 


ELEMENTS OF ANIMAL MaGnetism ; or, Process and Application. 15 cts. 


FASCINATION ; or, The Philosophy of Charming. Illustrating the Principles 
of Life in connection with Spirit and Matter. By Newman. Muslin, 87 cts. 


MentaL ALcuEMy. A Treatise on the Mind, Nervous System, Psychology, 
Mesmerism, and Diseases. By B. B. Williams. Price, 62 cis. / 


MacrocosM aNd Microcosm; or The Universe Without and the Universe: 


Within. Being an Unfolding of the Plan of Creation, and the Correspondence of Trutis, 
both in the World of Sense and the World of Soul. By Wm. Fishbough. Muslin, 87 cts. 


PHILOSOPHY OF MESMERISM. Six Lectures. By Dr. J. B. Dods) The most 
earnest and eloquent work on the subject. 30 cts. 


PsycHoLoey ; or, the Science of the Soul. Considered Physiologically and 
Philosophically. With an Appendix containing Notes of Mesmeric and Psychical Experi- 
ence. With Engravings of the Nervous System. By J. Haddock. Price, 30 cts. 


SprmiruaL Inrercourse, Pamosopuy or. Being an Explanation of Modern 
Mysteries. By A. J. Davis. Octavo. Price, 62 cts. 

SUPERNAL THEOLOGY, AND LirE IN THE SPHERES. 
Spiritual Manifestations. By Owen G. Warren. 


Deduced from Alleged 


Price, 380 cts. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Borany For ALL Crasses. Containing a Floral Dictionary, and a Glossary 
of Scientific Terms. Illustrated. By John B. Newnian, M.D. Muslin, 87 cts. 


CuemistRY, and its Applications to Physiology, Agriculture, and Com- 
merce. By J. Liebig. Octavo. Price, 25 cts. 


Deria’s Doctors ; or, A Glance Behind the Scenes. By Hannah Gardner. 
Creamer. Full of important suggestions to invalids and others. Muslin, 87 cts. , 


Essay on Waces. Showing the Necessity of a Working Man’s Tariff. 15 cts 


Famriak Lessons on Astronomy ; For the Use of Children and Youth in 
Schools and Families. By Mrs. Fowler. With Illustrations. Muslin, 87 cts. 


Future or Nations: In what Consists its Security. A Lecture. 
Kossuth. It should be called his ‘‘ master piece.”? With a Likeness. 12 cts. 

Hints Towarp Rerorms: In Lectures, Addresses, and other Writings; 
together with the Crystal Palace, and its Lessons. By H. Greeley 425 pp. Muslin, $1.25. 


Horace Greeley is about as well known in ihe United States as Dr. Franklin. In the purity, simplicity, and 
straightforwardness of his atyle, uo writer of this ago is hie superior.—[N. Y. Independent. 


Hopes anp Heirs ror THE Youne or Botu Sexes. Relating to the For- 
mation of Character, Choice of Avocation, Health, Amusement, Conversation, Cultivation 


By Louis 


of Intellect, Moral Sentiments, Social Affections, Courtship and Marriage. By Rev. J. S. 
Weaver. A valuable work for youg people. Muslin, 87 cts.3 
Human Rieguts, AND THEIR Po.itTicaL Guaranties. Essays. By E. P. 


Hurlbut. Judge of Supreine Court. With Notes by George Combe. Muslin, 87 cts. 


Home For Aru. New, Cheap, Convenient, and Superior Mode of Building, 
containing full Directions for Constructing Gravel and Board Walls. New Edition, Re- 
vised, with Plans, Views and Additions. O.S. Fowler. Price, 87 cts. 

Iumorrauity TRIUMPHANT. The Existence of a God, and Human Immor- 
tality, Practically Considered, and the Truth of Divine Revelation Substantiated. A Philo- 
sophical Work. By Rev. John Bovee Pods. Muslin, 87 cts. 


INNOVATION, ENTITLED TO A FULL AND Canpip Hearing. By John Patterson. 
Prove all things. Price, 15 cts. 

Lirerature aNp Art. By S. Margaret Fuller. 
With an Jntreduction by Horace Greeley Muslin, $1.25. 
No women in America has ever equaled her for bold, vigorous, original thought, Liteiature and Art contain 

some of her producuons, of the greatest merit and interest—[Wyoming Mirror. 


Laxor ; Its History and Prospects. By R. D. Owen. An Address Delivered 


before the Young Men’s Mercantile Association of Cincinnati. 30 cts. 

Power oF Kinpyess ; Inculcating the Principles of Benevolence and Love. 
By C. Morley. Price, 50 cts. 

Porutation, TuEory or. Deduced from the General Law of Animal Fertil- 
ity. Introduction by R. T. Trall, M.D. A profound work. Price, 15 cts. 

TEMPERANCE REFORMATION; Its History. from the first Temperance Society, 
to the adoption of the Liquor Law of Maine, 1851. By Armstrong. Muslin, $1.26. 

Tur Stupent: A Family Miscellany and School-Reader. Devoted to Physi- 


cal, Moral, and Inteilectual Improvement. Monthly. One Dollar a Year. 


Woman : Her Education and Influence. By Mrs. Reid. Introduction by 
Mrs. C. M. Kirkland. With Portraits of Distinguished Women. Muslin, 97 cts. 


Two Parts in One Volume. 


(3 These works may be ordered in large cr small quantities. A liberal discount will be made to AGENTS, and others, who buy to sell again. They may 
be sent by Express, or, as Freight, vy Raiload, Steamships, Sailing Vessels, Stage or Canal, to any City, Town, or Village in the United States, the Canadas, 
to Europe, or to any place on the Globe. Checks or drafts, for large amounts, on New York, Philadelphia, or Boston, always preferred. We pay cost of 


exchange. ll letters should be post-paid, and addressed as follows : 


FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau St., New York. 


N.B. Please be particular to give us the name of your Posr Orricz, Counry and State. . 
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GQduertigements. 


A ximiTEeD space of this Journal will 
be given to advertisements, on the following terms: 








Fora fullpage,one month, . . «+ $75 00 
For one column,one month, . . «+ 20 00 
For a half column, one month, ° . 12 00 
For a card of four lines, or Jess, one month, 1 00 


At these prices the smallest advertisement amounts to 
LESS THAN ONE CENT A LINE FOR EVERY THOUSAND 
copixs, our edition being never Jess than 40,000 copies. 

Payment in advance for transient advertisements, or 
or a single insertion, at the rates above named, should 
be remitted. 

All advertisements in the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL 
JourRNaL should be sent to the Publishers by the first of 


the month preceding that in which they are expected to | 


appear. 
i eee (ee bee 2 £2 A 
Our PuiapEetrpyHia Brancu CaBi- 
nEeT.—We have opened a Branch Establishment at 261 
Ach street, (below Seventh st.,) Philadelphia, where 
ail our Publications, Busts, Skulls, Cabinets for Lectur- 
ers, Anatomical Plates, &c., may be obtained, wholesale 
or retail, at New York prices. f 
Professional Examinations, with charts and full written 
descripuous of character, given day and evening. Sub- 
scriptions received jor the JOURNALS, 
Please address FowLeRSs, WELLS & Co., 231 Arch st., 
Philadelphia, 


PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON SQUARE 
Warer-Curg EstarLispMent, No. 81 South Sixth 
Street.—Dr, H. F. Meter and T. D Rea, Proprictors. 
Obstetrics, and generx] practice attended to. 








“ Laxe View Water-Curr AnD Ho- 
Maopatuic Institute at Rochester, Monroe Co., N. 
Y., has no superior in 1ts beautiful and heathful locations, 
or its appointments and facilities for the comfort and cure 
of invalids. Room for one hundred and fifty. Horse- 
back exercises. L. D. Fremine, M. D., Principal and 
Proprietor. 

REFERES CES: 
Tappan, Horace Mann, 


LivtE.u’s Livine AGE,1854—A Bean- 
tiful Engraving in Each Number !—The Livine AGE has 
been abundantly honored by the approbation of the best 
judges; it hus been pronounced to be sound and vigor- 
‘ous; various and entertaining; full of spirit and hie; 
uniting the qualities which gratify the scholar, the phi- 
losopher, and the man of business, with those which re- 
commend it to their wives and children. We shall now 
endeavor to add to these intrinsic excellences the greater 
attractions of Art; and beginning with 1854, every num- 
ber will contain an impression from a beautitul Steel 
Plate. The 52 Plates a year will alone be worth the 
price of subscription. 

This work is made up of the elaborate and stately 
Essays of the EpinsURGH, QUARTERLY, and other Re- 
views; and BLacKwoon’s noble criticisms on Poetry, 
his keen pvlitical Commentaries, highly wrought Tales, 
and vivid descriptions of rural and mountain Scenery; 
and the contributions to Literature, History and Common 
Life, by the sagacious Spectator, the sparkling Exam- 
INER, the judicious ATHEN ZUM, the busy and industrious 
Lirzrany Gazxitx, the sensible and comprehensive 
Britannia, the sober and respectable Curistsan Os- 
SERVER; these are intermixed with the Military and 
Naval Reminiscences of the United Service, and with the 
best articles of the Dustin Untverstry, New MontBy, 
FRaske’s, Talt’s, AINSWORTH’s, Hoop’s and SPORTING 
Maeazings, and of Cuampzns’s admirable JOURNAL, 
We do not consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit 
and wisdom from Puncu; and, when we think it good 
enough, make use of the thunder of Toz Times. We 
shall increase our variety by importations from the con- 
tinent of Europe, and from the new growth of the British 
colonies. : 

The Lrvinc Acx is published every Saturday, by Lrr- 
TELL, Son & Company, corner of Tremont and Bromfield 
Streets, Boston; Price 12}4 cents a number, or six dol- 
lars a year in advance. Remittances for any period will 
be thankfully received and promptly attended to. ; 

Postage Fres.—We will send the Livine Aer, 
postage free, to all subscribers within the United States 
who remit in advance, directly to the Office of Publica- 
tion, the sum of six dollars; thus placing our distant 
subserbers on the seme footing as those nearer to us, 
and making the whole country our neighborhood. 

Feb tf LmTe.t, Son & Company, Boston. 


Gov. Seward, Francis Granger, Lewis 
Mch. It. 





Cancers, ScroFruLA, WHITE SWELL- 
ine, Scatp Hzav, &c.—Dr. Gri Bert, whose success 
in treating and curing the above diseases in New Or- 
leans and other cities of the South and West, has no 
parallel in the records of the healing art, has opened an 
office at 483 Broadway. . 

During the last 16 years, Dr. G. has acquired and sus- 
tained the most enviable and widely extended reputation 
in the cure of Cancers and Wens, WITHOUT ANY ASSIST- 
ANCE FROM THE SURGEON’S KNIFE—cases that have ire- 

uently re-appeared, after agin in other parts of 

e body, and have defied the skill of the best physicians 
both in the United States and in Europe. 

The results of his practice show complete and perfect 
cures, in 18 cases out of 20, of Cancars, WuNs, WHITE 
SweE.iines, TetrEr, Scatp-Hgap, OLp and OBsTI- 
naTE Utcers, and Curenic FrmMaie D:srasss, 

For furtber information in relation to Dr. G.’s practi- 
cal success, the public are referred to countless testi- 
monials from the most eminent men in society, (from the 
Senate, the Pulpit, the Bar, Physicians of the highest 
eminence, the Army, the Navy, and the private walks of 
life,) now in the possession of Dr Gilbert, and to the 
numerous cases at the present moment under his treat- 
ment, rapidly ng to the most perfect cures. 

Dr. Gilbert invites who are sceptical as to his 
treatment and success in the above painful diseases, to 
call at his office, 483 Broadway, and see and judge 
for thernselves; and particularly the members of the 
Faculty. : < < 

Office practice exclusively, except in cases of great 

ergency. ; 
orradies’ Consulting Rooms separate from the Gentle- 
men’s. . 

Office honrs from 10 A.M, to 3 P.M, tf. 
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| Now Rerapy, Ltprrxcotr, GRAMBO 
AND Co.’s New ANd ComPLETE GsZETTRER OF THE 
| Unive States. Edited by T. Kaupwin aynDJ ‘THomas, 
| M. D., with » new and superb Map of the United States, 
| engraved on Steel. f 

| The publishers take pleasure in announcing the com- 
| pletion of this, the most elaborate, comprehensive, and 
| perfect Gazetteer of the Umted States that bus ever is 

| sued from the press. In irs preparation, no consider- 
ations of expense or Jabor have been allowed to interfere 
with a work designed to be as perfect as possible in 
every department, and in all of its details. Nor have 
the successive issues of other Gazetteers, hurried through 
the press to claim the market, tempted the publishers to 
offer their book before all the ample Census (of 1850) and 
other material in the baads of the Editors were fully di- 

ested aud accurately arranged. 

When this Guzetteer was first announced, eight hun- 
dred pages, at the most, nine hundred, were designed 
as the limit of the book. But so vast was the amouut of 
matter, accumulated through the personal labors of the 
Editors and their assistants, as weli as through the ac- 
tive efforta of several thousand Correspondeuts in all 


| parts ot the United States, the work has swelled to near 


thirteen thousand pages. The amount of new matter 
which it contains, all of a recent character, is very large, 
and in many instances embracing Statistics and Popula- 
tions to 1853. This gives it an intrinsic value over every 
other work of the kind in existence. We therefore offer 
our Gazetteer confidently, as the only complete and 
thoroughly reliable Gazetieer of the United States yet 

ublished. Price $4. 

ublishers, Philadelphia. For sale by Booksellers and 
aay Merchants throughout the United States. 

ch, lt. 





MiIrcHELL’s Serres OF DISSECTED 
Maps.—Mrrriam, Moort & Co.,, Troy, N. Y., are pub- 
Jishing a series of Dissected Mays, to which they would 
invite the attention of parents, teachers and others. 

Now ready, Mitchell’s Dissected Map of the United 
States, price $1 50. 
Will soon be ready— 
Mitche!l’s Dissected Map of the Eastern States. 
“ “ ” “ Midule 
« Southern ‘ 
“Western ‘ 


“ 
“c 


“ 
“ 


“ 
“ 


neatly put up in book form, and wiil be found to be in- 
structive as well as amusing for the young people. 
Orders from the trade solicited. 

Mch.2t.ex.t. Merxziam, Moors & Co., Troy, N. Y. 





THe New Pocket SyRINGS, WITH 
Directions FoR 1Ts Ust.—The undersigned take plea- 
sure in offering to the public, the Hydropathic Profession, 
ane especially to families, a new and supericr INJECTING 
INSTRUMENT, with an ILLUsrRATED Manuat, by R, 
T. Traxu, M.D., giving complete directions for the em- 
ployment of water injections. 
Pocxer Syrtncx is only Three Dollars and a Half, and 
may be sent by Express to any place desired. All orders 
containing remittances should be prepaid, and directed 
to FowLers anp WELLs, Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau St,, 
New York, 

This instrument bas been manufactured to order, to 
meet the wants of Hydropathic physicians and patients. 
It is more convenient and portable than any apparatus 
of the kind in use, occupying, with its case, but little 
more space than a common pocket-book, while its dura- 
ble material wil! Jast a lifetime. 

FEixtra Vaginal Tubes, 25 cents. 

The New Instrument may be sent to any place desired 
by Express. 





Hopes AND HELPS FOR THE YOUNG OF 


Choice of Avocation, Health, Amusement, Music, Con- 
versation, Cultivation of Intellect, Moral Sentiment, So- 
cial Affection, Courtship and Marriage 


“* Wisdom’s ways are ways of pleasantness, and al] her 
paths are peace.””—BiBi E. 

New York: Fow.ers anp Wr tts, Publishers, Clin- 
ton Hall, 131 Nassau Street. Boston: 142 Washington 
Street. Philadelphia: 931 Arch Street, 

So desirous are the Publishers to give this excellent« 
work the widest possible circulation, and to place it 
within the reach of all young men and all young women, 
that they make the following liberal offer : 

For sixty-two cents, a copy of the cheap edition will , 
be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any post-office in the 
United States. 

For one dollar, two copies will be sent. 

For five dol'ars, twelve copies. 

For ten dollars, twenty-five copies. 

And any additional nnmber at the same rates, 

Agents would do well, in every neighborhood, to place 





a Cee of this book in the hands of every family. It 
will be found invaluable to every youth, male and female, 
and of great service to Parents, Guardians, and Teachers, 

When any considerable number of copies are wanted, 
they should be sent by express, or as freight. Single 
copies, by mail. All letters and orders, with remittances, 
should be post-paid, and directed as follows : 

r Fow.rrs anp WELtrts, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau Street, New York, 





MELODEONS—Goopman & Barp- 
win’s New INvEenTION.—PaTENT ORGAN MELODEONS, 
with Two BANKS OF Krys; the only thing of the kind 
in the country; having TWo sTOPs, COUPLES, SWELL, 
DRAW-SToPs, &c. A sweet and powerful instrument, pro- 
nounced by orgunists to be superior, for churches or organ 
practice, to the medium-sized organs. Tuned to the eqnal 
temperament; price, $200. Also, the Common Melo- 
deon, of all styles and prices Being the rxcLusive 
agent for these instruments, orders are sclicited. The 
usual discount made to the trade, and 12}4 per cent. to 
clergymen, purchasing for the use of themselves or of 
their churches. —Horack Waixnrs, 333 Broadway, 
DESY, Mech, 1t 


. 





A Home ror ALL; OR THE GRAVEL 
Wat. anv Ocracon Movr or Burtprxe: New, cheap, 
converfient, superior, and adapted to rich and poor, show- - 
ing its superiority over brick, stone, and frame houses, 








the cost, capacity, beauty, compactness, and utility of 
octagon houses; the author’s residence, barns, and out 
buildings; board and plank walls; the workingman’s 
dwelling, &c., with engiaved illustrations. By 0. 8. 
Fowler. Price, prepaid by mail, 87 cents. FowLErs 
anv WELIts, Publishore, Clinton Hall, No. 181 Nassau 
street, New York; Boston, 142 Washington street; 
Philadelphia, 231 Arch street. 





Lippincort, Gramso & Co,, | 
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The above are made from Mitchell’s latest Maps, are | within the United States, $1 56 cents per year, payable 


Botu Sxxks, relating to the Formation of Character, | 








The price of Tur New | 





By Rev. G.S. | 
Weaver, author of “ Lectures on Mental Science,” &c. | 


| are constantly crowded with customers. 


| 

| 

| better adapted to theirneeds than any heretofore offered. | 
| Its construction and-arrangement are vpon scientific and | 
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First, Best AND Caraprst!!! THE 
New York WEEKLY Swun, established in 1836, 1s the 
first doilar-a-year weekly newspaper evei published, 
Independent of all poliucal parties and cliques; gus. 
tained by sll the resources of The Sun Esiablishment in 
its collections of the latest news from every part of the | 
world, by telegraph and by corres, ordents; ever offer- 
ing something new in the way of Stories and BON-mors, 
yeports of Inventions, Prices Current, Markets, Recipes, 
Marriages end Deaths, etc., its title to the appellation 
of The Best Newspsper to be had tor the seme imoney is 
upquesticnable, while the rate at which it is furnished 
demonstrates it to be, size and contents considered, by 
fur the cheapest paper in the world. 

Any person may obtain the paper by simply enclosing 
One Dollar in a letter, writing in it his name and the 
name of the nearest Post Office, and of the County and 
State where he resides, and directing it to “ Mosxs §. 
Beacn, Sun Office, New York.” 

The postage on the Weekly Sun to any place in the 
State of New York, is only thirteen cents per year, pay- 
able quarterly (3}4 cents)in advance, To any place out 
of the State, but in any part ofthe United States, the 
postage is twenty-six cents a year, payable quarterly 
(6}4 cents) in advance, 


TeRMS—PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


For a4 single copy, one year, Hee) ote se, 8100 
Clubief Gicopiesy i. + Sus sie 0 6 1e 0 5 06 
ClgsSief.23 copies; Fc) sets sw ee 10 00 
Club of 20 copies, 2 6 2 2 «© 1 0 oe ee se) (1500 


All subscriptions should be sent by mail (post-paid) 
directed to the Publisher, 
(= No travelling agents are employed. 
Specimen copies sent gratis when desired. 
Moszs S, Beacu, Publisher, 
Corner of Nussau and Fulton Streets, 


Feb 3t New York City. 





New Yorks Datty Sun.—This popu- 
Izy paper, read by upwards of Two Hundred Thousand 
persons daily, is mailed to Country Subscribers in season 
jor the early trains at $4 per year, or $1 per quarter, pay- 
able in advance. 

POSTAGE ON THE SUN. 


To any Post Office in the State of New York, 78 cents 
per year, payable quarterly (19)4 cents) in advance, 
To any Post Office out of the state of New York, but | 


quarterly (39 cents) in advance, 
Mosxs S. Exacn, Publisher, 
Sole Proprietor of the Sun stablishment, 
Corner of Nussau and Fulton Streets, 
Feb 3t New York. 


A New Maenero-Wirecrric MacHINE 
ImprovED.—The Inventor ana Manvfacturer presents 
this machine to the public, with the assurance tbat it is 





philosophics] principles, rendering it far superior for me- 
dicinal purposes to any other now in use, while its cheini- 
cal powers are unsurpsesed. Unlike al] others, itrequires | 
DO LIQUIDS, ACIDS, or SOLUTIONS of any kind, to create the 
magnetic current; is always ready for use; is perfectly 
simple, and not liable to get out of erder, Exch ma- 
chine is encased in a box of fine workmanship, and can 
be sent by express to any place desired. Price, only 
$10. Aj] orders should be addressrd to FowLeRs AND 


— 





WELLs, Manufacturer’s agents, 13] Nassau street, N. Y. 
Meh. b. tf. 
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Eciectic MepicaL INSTITUTE, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.—The Sprine Sgssron of this Medical Col- 
lege will commence on the first Monday of March, 1854, 
and continue fourteen weeks, with the following Faculty: 
Prof. of Anatomy, WM. Suen woop; Physiology and In- 
stitutes, J. R. Bucuanan; Materia Medica, etc.,S. W. 
L. Brcx.ey; Medical Practice, ete., K.S. Newron ; Ob- 
stetrics, eic., Jonn Kine; Surgery, ete, Z. FREEMsN; 
Chemistry, ete., J. W. Hoyt. The course will be full 
and complete in each department, and comprises much 
ractical knowledge, not usually imparted in Medical 
Babvola: ‘the doctrines of the school are liberal and 
comprehensive. and much of ils instraction is original. 
The Institute has been the largest and most successful 
Medical Schoo] ever established in Cincinnati, and its 
Faculty have recently adopted the liberal measure of 
dispensing with all fees except the matriculation fee, 
which is $20, and the graduation fee, which is $20. A 
course of Clinical Instruction will also be given in the 
Clinics] Institute, the fee for which (being optional) is $5. 
Graduates of respectable scbools are adinitted by a ma- 
triculation fee of $10. 
Students, on arriving in the city, will call at the cffice 
of Prof, R, 8. NEwTon, on Seventh street, between Vine 





and Race. 
The Fat Srsston will commence on the first Monday 
jn November, 1854.—J. R. Bucuanan, M. Le ——— 
eh. « Oe 


1. S. Axvruur’s Home MaGazine 
gives over 900 large double columm octavo pages of 
Choice Reading Matter in a year. Also, from 12 to 15 
Steel Engravings, of a high order of excellence; besides 
from 150 to 200 Fine Wood Engrayings, all for $1 25, in 

bs of Four Subscribers ! dia 
Cine Cheapest Monthly Magazine in the World. No 
Periodical in the United States has been more generally 
or more warmly commended by the Press than the 
“Home Macazine.” ¥ 

tor send for Specimen Numbers. They will be fur- 
nished free of charge. : 
Terms, in Advance, $2 a year; 4 Ape one year, 

: 12 do., $15; and one to getter-up of club. 
ba io fioue Magazine and Godey’s Lady’s Book 
sent one year ior $3 50. Address, post-paid, 

7. S. Arthur & Co. 
107 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





Feb. 2t be 
WATERS’ GREAT MUSICAL KSrTaB- 
LIisumenT.—Horace Warers, the dealer in Musical In- 
struments, at No 333 Broadway, has created an immense 
excitement in the public mind by his energetic, bold and 
original method of doing business, and his warerooms 
_He is the agent 
for the sale of Gilbert & Co.’s maper or Pianos, and 
Smith’s Melodeons, and is constantly supplied with a 
large and valuable collection of these instruments, from 
which selections can be made on terms both satisfactory 
and advantageous. Attentive to every visitor who ma 
favor him with a call, itis not at all surprising that his 
business should flourish; and we advise all who wish to 
be liberally and fairly dealt with in the purchase of 
either a Piano or a Melodeon, to call and test the qua- 
lity of those on sal. at his establishment, It may not 
be an uninteresting zc¢1to a great number, and so we 
state it, that Honact Waters will receive payments in 
month y instalments from those who desire the conve- 





nience. This is certainly better than hiring an instra- 
ment. Feb It 
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Hupson River Ramroap. — Trains 
leave Chambers Street daily for Albany avd Troy. 
On and after Monday, Dec. 5, 1853, the Trains will run 
as follows: 


Expriss TRain—i A. M., through in four hours, con- 
necting with Northern and Western Trains. 


Mam Tramn—9 a.m, Through Way Trains, 12 u. 
and 3 P.M, 


Express TRAINS— 5 P. M. 


Accommodation Train at 
6 P.M. 


For Tarryrown—At 10}4 Pp. m. 


For Povucnxsreprstu—Way Passenger Trains at 7.10 
A.M, and 4 p.m. irom Chambers Street; and Way, 
eee and Passenger Train at 10 a. m. from Chambers 

treet, 


For Purksxitr—At 5) P.M. 


The Tarrytown, Peekskill and Poughkeepsie Trains 
stop at ail the Way Stations. 


Passengers taken at Chambers, Canal, Christopher, 
13th and dist Streets. 


Sunpay Mam Trains—At 3.40 P.M, from Canal 
Street for Albany, stopping at all Way Stations, 


Epmunv FReEncu, Superintendent, 





New Yorx anp New Haven Ratt- 
ae a Winter Arrangement, commencing Jan, 3, 
1854, 


Trains FRomM New YorK ror New Haven.—Ac- 
coM.—At 7 and 11.30 a. M.; snd 4.10 P.M. 


Express —At8a.mM;3and4Pp.m. The 8a.mM. train 
stops at Stamford and Bridgeport; the 3 P.M. at Stam- 
ord, Norwalk and Bridgeport; the 4 P.M. train at Stam- 
ord and Bridgeport, 


For Port CskstER AND BripGEPoRT,—Spxcrau Ac- 
COMMODATIION ‘| RAINS,—At 9.15 AM. and 6.15 P.M, for 
Port Chester; at 5 p.m. tor Bridgeport. 


For Boston, vrA HARTFORD, SPRINGFIELD AND WoR- 
CESTER.—LxPRkEss8.—At 8 a.M.and 4Pp,M, Dine and 
sup at Springfield. 

For Connecticut River, Vermont RAILROADS, AND 
Ste ia ag et hres 8 a.m. Dine at Spring- 
tield. 


For AccomMopaTIon TRAIN oF THE NEw Haveny 
HaBTFURD, 4ND SPRINGFIELD R, R.—At 11.30 a. Mm, 


For Cana R. R.—At 8 and 11,30 a. Mm. 


For New Haven anp New Lonpon R. R.—Express. 
—At 8 4. M. to New London, Norwich, Stonington and 
Providence, and 3 Pp. mM. to New London only, 


For Housatonic anp Naugatuck R. R.—Exprxss. 
—At8 a. M. and 3 P.M 


For Dansuny anv Norwa.k R. R.—Accom.—At' 
A. M., and Express at 3 P.M, 


Trains TO NEw York. From Naw Havzen.— Ao 
com.—At 5.30, 6.45, and 9,85 a. M., and 4 Pp, mM. 


ExpreEss.—At 1.10 and 9.25 p. M. 


From NoRwaLk aNnD Port CuEstER.—Spxrciay Ac- 
com, trains from Norwalk.—At 6. M.; from Port Ches- 
ter at 5.30 a, M. and 3.50 P. Mm. 


See large bill of Advertisement at the Station Houses 
and Hotels, 


Vice Pres’t, and Supt.’s Office, No. 37 Canal Street? 
New York, Ass’t. Supt.’s Office, Station House, New 
Haven. Feb It 





Marcu, 1854.— American Ratn- 
Way Guin for this month contains, in addition to its 
“postep”? Timz TABLEs of aj] Railroads in the U. S., 
a New and complete Rattway Map, got up expressly 
for this work at great expense, and is decidedly the 
LATEST, being corrected up todate. A few pages of ad- 
vertisements inserted; and, considering its extensive 
circulation and ImmMensE Montuiy Epitrons, no better 
medium exists. Price, $7 per hundred; 12 1-2 cts, 
single copy. Send in your orders to 

DinsmorE & Co., 
Feb. 1t. No.9 Spruce st.,N. Y- 





Lire, Heattu, Happiness.—TuHE I[1- 
LUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL—A repository of 
Science, Education, Biography, General Literature, 
News, Mechanism, Agriculture, Commerce, the Natural 
Sciences, and all those progressive movements calculat- 
ed to reform and elevate mankind, Published at $1 per 
year, in advance, by FowLers AND WELLs, New York, 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL AND HERALD 
OF REFORMS—A popular Family Journal, devoted to 
Hydropathy, Physiclogy, with Anatomical Engravings 
illustrating the human system, with familiar instruction 
to learners. It is emphatically a guide to health and 
longevity. Terms, $1 a year. 


THE HYDROPATHIC QUARTERLY REVIEW— 
Anew Professional Magazine,devoted to Medical Reform, 
embracing articles by the best writers, on Anatomy, 
Physiology. Pathology, Surgery, Therapeutics, Mid- 
wilery, etc. ; Reports of Remarkable Cases in General 
Practice, Criticisms on the Theory ard Practice of the 
various Opposing Systems of Medical Science; Reports 
of the Progress of Health Reform in all its Aspects, ete, 
etc., with appropriate illustrations. Each number con- 
tains from 190 to 200 octavo pages, at Two Dottaks a 
year. 

Address Fowrrrs anp WE Ls, Clinton Hall, No. 131 
Nassau st., New York, 

AGENTS 4ND CANVASSERS WANTED in every county. 





OLD CLINTON HALL. 


Axsout twenty-four years ago, Clinton Hall was 
built on the corner of Beekman and Nassau 
streets, New York, for the accommodation of the 
Besides the 
large lecture-room, the Association have occu- 
pied most of the upper part of the building, while 
the lower portion has been used for Bookstores, 
Insurance Offices, Banks, and the Phrenological 
Cabinet. 


The Library Association have increased the 
number of volumes from five to fifty thousand, 
and their number of patrons from a few hundred 
to as many thousands ; until, indeed, they have 
They 
are, therefore, about to remove to a new building, 
erected for their use, at Astor Place—a mile and 
a half above their present location. Old Clinton 
Hall is to be taken down, and new marble stores 
put up in its place. 


Mercantile Library Association. 


been compelled to obtain “more room.” 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL CABINET and PUBLICATION 
OrricE will be removed to the more spacious 
and commodious store, No. 308 Broadway, be- 
tween Duane and Pearl streets, opposite the New 
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York Hospital, two blocks above the City Hall 
Park. We expect to move into our new quarters 
early in April. We shall then be able to exhibit 
to much better advantage our large collection of 
those rare specimens of human and animal relics, 
gathered from all parts of the world. The Cabi- 
net will, as heretofore, remain open and FREE to 
visitors, at all hours, day and evening. 


Tue JourNAL OrricE will be removed, at the 
same time, to the same store, 308 Broadway, where 
all letters may be directed, after the 10th of April 
next. Untilthen, as now, 131 Nassau street. All 
letters will reach us, however, if directed as fol- 
lows: FowLers AND WELLS, New York. 
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THE CaLIForRNIA FARMER, a Weekly Quarto Sheet, 


published in San Francisco by Joun F. Morse, at $8 a 
year. : 


This is an excellent specimen of printing, almogt equal to 
any thing done on the Atlantic shore. Devoted to the agri- 
cultural interests of that State, it cannot fail to aid materially 
the development of her vast resources, We wish the Cali. 
Jornia Farmer the best success. 





UNIVERSAL TIME. 


Tue index points to 12 M. on the dial of the City Hall 

clock, as we commence writing this paragraph. It would 

nol occur to us, perhaps, if the above beautiful design were 

not before us, that our antipodes, the swarthy Celestials of 

the great city of Pekin, are just now wrapped in the slum- 

bers of midnight. We are emphatically a “fast” people; 
but the slow Chinamen are quite ahead of us in point of 
time, having reached 12h, 42 m. to-morrow morning ! 
Our working-men are now eating their dinners, while those 
of St Petersburg are taking their evening meal, the clocks 
of that imperial city indicating the hour of 7 P.M. The 
clocks of Vienna are just six hours faster than ours, In 
Paris it is now 5h. 5m. P.M. At all places east of New 
York, of course, the time is more or less faster. The differ- 
ence between this city and Boston is about twelve minutes 
and a half. All places to the westward of us haye slower 
time. At Charleston itstill lacks about twenty-three minutes 
ofnoon, AtSan Francisco the business day has hardly com- 
menced, the timepieces there indicating 8h. 49 m, A.M. A 
telegraphic message sent from New York, at 12 M., would 
reach the metropolis of California at a quarter before nine 
in the morning ! 

Our young readers who are studying geography and astro- 
nomy will find it a pleasant and useful recreation to trace 
out, with amap of the world before them, the interesting 
facts which this “Clock of All Nations” reveals and sug- 
gests, making an application of them to other places of differ- 
ent longitudinal situations. 

Our engraving represents a design for an electrical clock, 
by Messrs. Squire & Landers, manufacturing and importing 
jewellers and watchmakers, of this city, to whom we are 

indebted for its use. Our friends who may require any thing 
in their line of business, will do well to remember their 
number—97 Fulton street, New York. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL J OURNAL.— We know 
of no work published that has done or is doing more to ele- 
vate and improve mankind than this Journal. It is worth 
many times its value to every family, student, teacher, or 
professional man, and contains yolumes of truths, new, use- 
ful, and elevating. —The American Citizen, 


Do you wish to acquire the most important 
knowledge to be learned in the world?—then “ know thy- 
self!” To do this, send for the PurEnoLoGicAL JOURNAL, 
and read it. No other work now published can be so 
useful to its readers, and especially the young men and 
young women.—New Tra. 


Tats excellent Journal is doin; nore to benefit 
mankind than all the gold diggers in the two hemispheres. 
It is only one dollar per year, and is worth ten times that in 
any family.—Cleveland Commercial. 


Tas spirited and well-conducted work loses 
none of its attractiveness, It is a valuable addition to the 
literature of the country, and contains much that is both 
interesting and useful.—Christian Advocute. 


THe PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is one of the 
best Scientifie Periodicals in the country.—Boston Morning 
Nows, 








Hhrenology. 





PHRENOLOGICAL JOTTINGS. 
No. I. 


° BY LEVI REUBEN, M.D. 


“Gop geometrizes,” said Plato. And this is 
true; but only, it would seem, in the physical. 
There, mathematical law pervades all things. 
From stellar systems to the animalcule that tests 
the power of the microscope, there is not an atom 
of matter but that has its mathematical relations 
to all others—relations of size, distance, attrac- 
tion and repulsion. 

But, if I may be allowed to coin a new word, I 
will say, God phrenologizes, and this in a still 
higher sense. For not matter alone, but mind 
also, is completely interpenetrated by phrenolo- 
gical relations. 

If we assume the mind to be a complex unit— 
a bundle of capacities, an association of powers, 


_a democratic community of faculties, and not a 


solitary despot on the throne of the world—and 
that it is such, the proofs seem to be unanswera- 
ble—then we see at once a parallelism established 
between man and nature ; and for so many capa- 
bilities in the former, we see in the latter just so 
many, neither more nor less, objects to awaken, 
exercise, and gratify them. Thus man squares 
with the system of things in which he is placed, 
and is its counterpart. Nothing in the universe 
about him is without its special use for him. The 


- atonis of matter which he never saw, and never 


may see, appeal to his reason with a force as 
tangible as that of the stars he counts above his 
head ; and the very stars he never saw, and with 
his bodily eye never will see, but which his reason 
teaches him must exist, form nevertheless the 
substantial food of his veneration, faith, ideality, 
and hope—faculties among the noblest in his 
being. 

We may goastep higher. The Author of Na- 














ture is proved in his works to be a Being of wis- 
dom, and that in all the special powers of per- 
ceptive and reflective intellect, of benevolence 
and mercy, of love, of justice, and of command. 
But these are the attributes of a complex being. 
Ts not, then, the nature of Deity himself phreno- 
logical? Indeed it must be. ‘For we are His 
children,” made “ in His own image.””? We cannot 
conceive of a God of only one faculty or power. 
Thus we come back to the truth that Phrenology, 
that is, a true Psychology, is the fundamental 
plan of the universe we inhabit. It is the pattern 
of the fabric of time—-the all-pervading “ Law,” 
and the controlling ‘ Order.” 

Phrenological truths are not, therefore, solely 
of value in showing us what we ourselves are, 
and what we are qualified to undertake in life ; 
although this is one very important use of them. 
But, traced out to their more remote consequences, 
they teach us a just appreciation of our sur- 
roundings, and disclose our true relations to 
time and eternity, to the evils of the world, to 
the present state, as one of education, and to the 
Author of all. 

It is this enlarged view of man’s psychical na- 
ture and relations that leads to true charity both 
towards ourselves and our fellows, who are 
equally the fixed product of an almost endless 
chain of antecedents, beyond our own control, 
and equally “ good” in the great system of 
things, no matter how obnoxious or offensive to 
the partial estimate of a day or of a community. 
And this charity, in that it is the highest effort 
of an intelligent benevolence, is a sufficient 
voucher for its own authority and usefulness. 

We may, accordingly, study man in all his 
manifestations without learning thereby to under- 
value him.. We may analyze the motives and 
capabilities by which our fellow becomes a thief, 
an assassin, a slanderer, a knave, or a debauchee, 
and when our work is done, we shall exalt and 
compassionate, rather than despise or hate, the 
object of our investigations. 

The writer of these “jottings” proposes to re- 
cord in them some of the thoughts on phrenolo- 
gical topics that have arisen in his mind at 
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various times, in a desultory manner, and as the 
occasion called them up. He aims at neither a 
connected nor a complete survey of the field, but 
rather at a hasty glance over some fragments of 
its wealth, picked up during hurried forays upon 
the inviting domain. He hopes that, should these 
thoughts not prove very curious, some of them 
may be new in print, and of some value towards 
the progressive elucidation of a deep and noble 
science. 

Truth of Phrenology.—lit is one of the highest 
merits of this science, and one of the strongest 
testimonies in its favor, that it makes us “at 
home”’ with ourselves; introducing us directly 
into all the cloisters of se/f, and putting us on 
most intimate terms with our new acquaintance ! 
This’ result has come unexpectedly upon the 
world. The old systems of metaphysics were 
tangled webs of wordiness, from which the 
learned alone could extract any thing like sense 
or profit. Mental science, imperfect as it was, 
was an aristocratic privilege. But the great 
thought of Gall is at once practical and of trans- 
parent clearness. It “comes home to our busi- 
ness and bosoms.” It ‘holds the mirror up to 
nature,” and with an accuracy that is all the per- 
plexity or the importance of the subject can de- 
mand. The old systems, by their mutual hostility, 
hurzied each other to tne extinction inherent in 
their very composition. The new philosophy must 
expect to accommodate itself to the progress that 
comes to ali true sciences; but as yet we see no 
insuperable antagonism rising up between its dif- 
ferent expositions, necessitating the worthlessness 
or the overthrow of any. All stand upon the 
fundamental doctrine that mind is a community 
of powers; and on this central ground they may 
commingle into one, while no one can wholly an- 
nihilate the other. 


Unity in Plurality—We do not pay one price 
for the gloss of a piece of cloth, another for the 
fineness of its texture, a third for its strength, 
and soon. We pay a single price for the idea of 
the cloth formed from a consideration of all its 
qualities. So we judge of each man or woman 
as a unit, and not as a parcel; and many a good 
trait finds no market in our esteem, because of 
its association with others that are evil. With all 
the complexity of his powers and susceptibilities, 
man is fused in the sharp attrition of social life 
into a unit. He becomes in effect a single force. 
So long, then, as brains and souls must be un- 
balanced, how important that he should throw 
great labor and culture into a few, at least, of his 
better qualities, so that that “general average”’ 
we call character may not be against him. 


Diversity of Faculties —One Jones invents and 
manufactures your best printers’ ink; and another 
Jones writes books to be printed with it. A third 
Jones keeps a first-class bookstore, and sells the 
books; a fourth Jones carts the boxes containing 
them ; a fifth reads them to “kill time;” and a 
sixth, being delighted with them, writes a “re. 
view” and enlogizes them. Now, let these seve- 
ral Joneses be shaken up together, as we shake up 
‘“‘Jots’? in a hat, and what novel specimens of 
work would the several callings turn out! The 
old Romans aptly symbolized the incongruities 
that must result from a disarrangement of quali- 
fications and pursuits in the tradition of the 
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“leaves of fate” which the Cumean Sybil allowed 
at times to be tossed about by the winds, thus 
strangely intermixing and confusing the destinies 
of men. 


Mutual Action of Faculties.—One faculty fur- 
nishes food to another and necessitates its exer- 
cise, and so secures its development. without our 
care. So, on the other hand, the lack of a given 
faculty may withhold the food, or forbid the exer- 
cise proper to another, and so enfeeble the latter, 
unless we take great pains in its cultivation. Or, 
the activity of one faculty may militate against 
that of another, so that the absence of the former 
would favor the development of the latter. Thus, 
large Comparison plies Language for words, and 
large Acquisitiveness works Destructiveness as a 
slave. On the other hand, very small Language 
retards the action and growth of all the intellect- 
ual faculties; for whatever man can do, it is 
pretty certain that he does not habitually deduce, 
compare, judge, imagine or originate, without 
words ; and when mental effort has culminated in 
a thought, that is soon dissipated and lost again, 
unless Language holds out the ready habiliments 
in which to clothe and secure the foundling for 
future companionship and advantage. Thus a 
fair forehead with small Language may get credit 
for more mental activity than is its due. 
SelfEHsteem usually blights Mirthfulness, and 
small Approbativeness often leaves our best 
powers untaxed and undeveloped. Still again, 
small Self-Esteem favors the growth of Approba- 
tiveness, large Hope leaves as good a quality as 
Continuity to die of idleness, and large Conscien- 
tiousness and Veneration — excellent qualities 
though they are —have a sad score against them 
for their interference with the healthful develop- 
ment of Agreeableness and Mirthfulness, and the 
exercise of Intuition (where the latter faculty 
pays best) on man, 





Vicarious Action of Faculties.—In persons of 
small Self-Esteem, and who have consequently 
little innate dignity, Combativeness is very com. 
monly compelled to take the part, or even to 
take the place, of the feeble faculty. And, alas! 
how many of the worthiest powers prove unrelia- 
ble when brought to a severe test, and skulk 
away, leaving the poor dull-dog to stand growling 
alone in the gap! With those who have no exe- 
cutiveness or energy, and who do not succeed in 
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any thing, Hope has shouldered on her a tenfold ° 


burden. Then it becomes the life-long trade of 
the ill-fed spinster to satisfy with pictured drafis 
on the uncertain future the shameful bankruptcy 
of the present! 


Antagonism of Faculties.-How can the want 
of a positive mental principle constitute a posi- 
tive mental principle? For example, how can 
the mere lack of Secretiveness endow its subject 
with Communicativeness? The one is an active 
and positive faculty, it would seem, equally with 
the other, while in character the two are diame- 
trically opposite. So, how can.absence of Spirit- 
uality (faith) constitute Scepticism ; which is in 
itself as much a propensity (a love, so to speak, 
of unbelief) as is the former a love of the mys- 
tery on which zt feeds? Or how can absence of 
Veneration produce a hatred of both the act of 
devotion and its highest object? These latter 
dispositions are too positive and real in their 
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manifestation and results to be in themselves 
mere negations. So, we can understand how a 
want of Vitativeness should give disregard of 
life ; but how can it go farther, and give actual 
contempt of life, or lead to a murderous assault 
of its possessor on himself? Are we not led by 
considerations like these to a belief in the exist- 
ence of faculties antagonistic to those whose 
action is virtuous? Are there not other natural 
and even necessary qualities in man whose loca- 
tion, scope, and bearing on character have not 
yet been snfficiently recognized, and whose action 
is the opposite of that which is “lovely and of 
good report?””? And may not these qualities ap- 
propriately reside in the dase of the brain, which, 
equally with the upper and lateral surface, is the 
seat of well-marked convolutions, and of gray 
nervous substance ?—especially when we remem- 
ber that this large tract of cerebral matter has 
been but imperfectly studied, and that no very 
important office has yet been clearly assigned to 
it. This doctrine is not advanced by the writer 
as new, but as plausible and well worthy of con- 
sideration. 


Natural Language of Fucuities—The natural 
expression of the faculties in action, as has been 
well and generaliy remarked, is often in the di- 
rection of a line with the organ. Thus thought 
causes the head to “ droop,” the reflectives falling 
forward in the line of their projection from the 
centre of the brain; and in the same way, Bene- 
volence “nods,” Religion gazes upward, Firm- 
ness stands “ bolt upright,’’ Intuition peers sus- 
piciously out from under the eyebrows, and 
Ideality drops the temples forward and to one 
side, on the finger’s end, and then paints the 
dreamy pictures that have no answering reality. 
May we not, however, detect some exceptions to 
this rule? True; Combativeness gives the back- 
ward shake of the head, but it holds its subject 
forward, full in the face of his antagonist. And 
this latter seems to be equally a part of its natu- 
ral language. So Destructiveness, behind, pro- 
duces that frightful shake of the head, to the side 
and forward, the deadly meaning of which all 
well know. It also impels the whole body right 
forward, to grapple with its object. So, too, 
activity, energy, and desperation, basory, give 
motion in an upward line. The frantic man 
leaps and throws up his arms; and a person 
writing a letter while in a passion runs his words 
upward, getting constantly above the line. Is not 
the law, then, that the repulsive qualities, the 
propensities or impulses, act in a direction con- 
trary to that of their own projection from the 
centre of the brain; that, being behind the per- 
son, they impel or drive the latter forward ; 
while it is the intellectual faculties, and espe- 
cially the sentiments, the true attractive and 
attracting qualities, that give motion directly 
forward, in the line of their own axes? This 
view corresponds well with our constant experi- 
ence. We are drawn or attracted towards all 
objects of our admiration or affection, but im- 
pelled or driven to conflict with the person and 
things we hate and would remove or destroy, 
The eyes are instinctively averted from one we 
dislike, and we repel afl the approaches of such. 
But the eyes are “ riveted’? on one we admire, 
and we invite companionship with all the inno- 
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cent blandishments so well known to the natural 


language of esteem. 

Types of Face——Head and face are counter- 
parts. The mental or personal forces that mould 
the former, chisel their expression unerringly in 
the latter. Thus, if my observations have not 
deceived me, the three fundamental types of 
character, in which the spiritual, the intellectual, 
and the sensual respectively preponderate, have 
each their characteristic form of face. Spiritual- 
ists have a long middle-face. They are long be- 
tween the eyes and mouth, the nose being com- 
monly a prominent feature, and long, but not 
inclined to turn up; in common parlance, they 
are “long-faced.” Rationalists have a large 
upper-face. They are prominent about and above 
the eyes. With them the distance between the 
eyes and mouth is very short; the nose short, 
and either small and straight or “ turned up.” 
The latter feature is especially seen in those in 
whom a disposition to scepticism and materialism 
is strong. Sensualists have a large lower-face ; 
the nose is apt to be heavy, the cheeks wide and 
full, the mouth large, the lips thick, and the chin 
hanging or projecting. The entire visage ap- 
proximates the brute, and may be correctly de- 
scribed as coarse. The “tout ensemble” of the 
first class ismystery; of the second, penetration; 
of the third, animality. Sometimes these charac- 
ters are plainly combined; but then it is most 
frequently the first and third. Byron said of 
Sheridan, “He had the brow of a god, but the 
mouth of asatyr.” And Bernard, a living French 
author, says of the unfortunate Edgar A. Poe, 
“He had the brow of a god, and the mouth of 
Silenus.” The lower-face of Vitellius strongly 
reminds us of the tiger; but we gaze on the high 
brow and spiritual face of Melancthon as on a 


startling impersonation of the Divine wisdom and 


love. 

True Beauty Psychological.—In theory this is 
and must be admitted. All forms and features 
are but the expression, wrought into matter, of 
the spirit-life within. The man’s character is 
before the man himself; it is the evolution-force 
communicated to the material and previously 
passive germ, and which with inevitable certainty 
brings out in the person light hair or dark, fibres. 
fine or coarse, a brain active or torpid, endowed 
with delicate sentiments, or with coarse; grasping 
desires ; which makes, in one word, the man’s 
whole person, and every part and parcel of his 
personality, wherever met and however observed, 
suggestive to the appreciating beholder of graces 
and excellences, or of blemishes and imperfec- 
tions. But the writer of this has observed that, 
practically, also, his ideas of beauty have become 
squared with phrenological principles. Thus, he 
cannot admire a low, wide head, especially in 
woman, nor any style of wearing the hair or of 
dress which greatly increases the apparent low- 
ness and width. So, a heavy back-head, or a low, 
narrow forehead, are alike abhorrent to a true 
idea of beauty. Indeed, the oval face, long asso- 
ciated with the highest feminine loveliness, is 
exactly that form we should expect to accompany 
well-developed sentiments, moral and humane, 
and fair or full intellectual powers ; and observa- 
tion confirms the truth of the happy conjunction 
of qualities attending on this type of features. 

“Theory and Practice.””—Too much has been 








said of the difference between men’s theories and 
practices. As wide as it is and ever has been, 
this difference is a necessity, a simple fact of 
our nature; and such, to some extent, it long 
must be. He that essays to think, calls on his 
Ideality, a faculty which moves in the very at- 
mosphere of perfection, and which charms into 
action with itself the whole higher plane of his 
mental powers. He who essays to act, calls on 
Destructiveness, or energy, a faculty which smacks 


of clubs and blood, and which allies with itself | 


the whole lower plane of the propensities. 
Thought is by nature calmative and quiet; ac- 
tion is of necessity quick and turbulent. Thought 
is high; action, Jow. When action is noble and 
serene, it is because its springs are in sentiment, 
and its character rather that of thought or devo- 
tion. When thought is mean or tumultuous, it is 
because it is begotten of low promptings, and its 
character is that of effort or of hate. What then? 
Are theories at the best useless? By no means, 
The balance of a man’s life is cast between the 
poise of his THOUGHT and that of his IMPULSE. 
Let, therefore, theories, thoughts, sentiments, and 
principles predominate, and the man is made 
better just in that ratio. He will not follow his 
principles to the full extent, nor will he by far 
exemplify all his thought ; and yet he will ne- 
cessarily be a better and a better man, just in 
proportion as his far-reaching ideas balance or 
over-balance his impulses and low cravings—- 
just in proportion as the placid Ideal culminates 
above the urgent and impetuous Actual. 


Architecture. 


fee aA LAN COTTAGE, 
AS COMPARED WITH THE SPHERICAL 
FORM OF HOUSE. 


WE insert the following diagrams of an Italian 
Cottage, drawn by a young artist of promise, not 
because we approve any cottage plan—yet con- 
sider this as good as any—but to contrast all 
irregular forms of houses with their opposite, the 
spherical and octagonal. The principles of the 
two are diametrically opposite; and our object 
is to present them in contrast for the judgment 
of an enlightened public. 

Most of our objections toit are urged in “ Home 
for All.”’ They are, first, its roor. To all extra- 
steep rédfs we object, because extra expensive, 
and because they expose a much larger surface 
to the action of heat and cold than flat roofs, and 
receive the direct rays of the sun at right angles. 

And this extra steepness renders their junction 
more difficult. We prefer one roof, and that as 
flat as will answer, yet shed water. To our eye, 
a house looks better with a balustrade, and a roof 
too flat to be seen, or, if seen, seen as little as 
may be. 

But this joining of roofs is rendered necessary 
by the cottage, as contradistinguished from the 
octagon. The former embodies all under one 
roof, and in one compact form. The latter, as in 
the accompanying rooms, 1 and 4, shoot right out 
from the main structure, and are attachments to, 
not parts of it. In this consists our main objec- 
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tion. All nature’s productions are circular. All 
| fruits, grains, seeds—all that grows is globular. 
Only a second-growth potato is adjunctive. See, 
too, how much farther apart 1 and 4 are than if 
the same room were enclosed in the octagonal 
form. 

Observe, too, the loss of room. Ali the space 
at the right of the conservatory and above the 
dining-rooms might have been enclosed without 
requiring one inch more of wall; and thus of the 
other three vacant corners. At least one-third 
more room might have been enclosed with the 
same wall. The apparent apology that one is a 
conservatory, we consider an objection; for its 
three sides, or about four-fifths of its wall, are 
exposed to the weather, whereas we would prefer 
| that its rear be protected by the house—that it be 
built i with the house, and on its sunny side. 
| ‘To the hall we also object, as taking up all that 
wing for nothing. Its being used as a sitting- 
room spoils it as a hall, by obliging you to enter 
| at once into the family-room. But all these 
| objections, with their reasons, are so fully pre- 
sented in “Home for All, or the Gravel Wall and 
Octagon Mode of Building,” new edition, that 
we refer readers to its pages. 

Nor do bay-windows strike our fancy. They 
are but projections, against all of which we have 
just protested, and, withal, mach more expensive 
| than ordinary windows. But, simply calling atten- 
tion to these irregular cottage forms in contrast 
with our octagon compact houses, we leave all to 
make their own selection, observing that we 
never yet saw one who had Jived in one of the 
latter but became perfectly enamored with it, 
and utterly averse to a return. 


THE ITALIAN COTTAGE. 


TuE design of this cottage is simple yet expres- 
sive, and is of the modified Italian style; a style 
which, with its broad, overhanging, bracketed 
roofs (sheltering thoroughly the walls from the 
weather) and pleasing piazzas, is peculiarly 
adapted to our northern climate ; and while there 
is nothing difficult or expensive in the construc- 
tion of the various details, its bold projecting 
roofs and bay-windows give character to the 
exterior. It is intended to meet the requirements 

. and exigences of a small family, and, simple and 
inexpensive as it is, it contains more of the real 
essentials that a house should possess, than many 
that have cost double the sunt. , 

The plan of the principal floor sufficiently 
explains itself, showing an ample hall, with a 
handsome staircase, (this hall might be used as 
a sitting-room,) abundantly lighted, and giving 
easy access to both drawing and dining-rooms, 
and by means of a lower staircase to kitchen and 
other basement apartments. There is also a 
back-door opening to rear of house. Drawing- 
room, 15 by 20, with a large semi-octagonal bay- 
window, surrounded with a piazza, affording an 
agreeable accompaniment. At the end the green- 
house or conservatory is entered by means of a 
slidingsash-door; and to add to the effect produced, 
a fountain of pleasing proportions might, with 
great taste, be introduced. The dining-room is 
15 by 20, also provided with a bay-window, and 
contains a good closet. The bay-windows (the 

| semi-octagonal being carried up in second floor) 
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form very striking features in this design, and the 
result is not altogether unpleasant. 

The basement contains a good-sized kitchen, 
with its several adjuncts of pantry, closets, d&c., 
a cellar, laundry, and store-room, all sufficiently 
lighted ; the kitchen being almost above ground, 
owing to the surface on this side falling off suffi- 
ciently for the purpose. 
















GR UND PLAN. 





The second floor contains three bed-rooms, a 
bath-room, water-closet, and several closets, those 
indispensable attachments to every country-house. 
In the attic we have two bed-rooms, large open 
attic, closets and cistern. 

All the rooms are quite large, adequately ven- 
tilated, and showing a very convenient and com- 
pact arrangement; one where comfort and good 
effect are combined toa very considerable degree ; 
no flimsy ornamentation or filigree work enters 
in the slightest degree into this composition. 
All is plain, simple, and expressive, as a cottage 
should be. 

Perhaps nothing is more indicative of the 
character of its occupants than the external 
appearance of acountry dwelling ; a house stand- 
ing in an exposed situation, costly though it 




















may be, has a very repulsive, an uninviting 
appearance. No grateful shelter of umbrageous 
trees and shrubs offers to protect us from the 
scorching rays of a summer sun; and it is but 
natural to portend the want of taste, as well as 
intelligence, in those that occupy it. But far 
different is the result of the neat cottage, sur- 
rounded with shady shrubs and trees ; and though 
the cottage be ever so humble in its pretensions, 
it has a clean, tidy appearance, and, with its 
grounds richly cultivated, its flowers 
“All woven in gorgeous tissues, 
Flaunting gayly in the golden light,” 

sbrubs and trees pleasantly disposed, and a patch 
of well-kept lawn, is indicative of attention paid 
to other than “mere animal enjoyments.”’ 

Nor is this privilege denied to any possessor of 
a country residence, for the most limited spot of 
ground may be adorned with much beauty and 
effect. It may be laid out with winding or 
curved paths, neatly bordered with various 
flowers, blending their gaudy colors harmoniously 
together ; planted with a goodly assortment of 
shade trees and ornamental shrubs, of which 
there can be ever had a bountiful variety; a 
trellis here, with climbing plants ; a bower there, 
with its cool, refreshing shade ; a few vases, dis- 
posed with care over the lawn, receptacles for 
flowering plants. These, and more, (according 
as the place be larger or smaller,) are suscep- 
tible of giving an air of refinement, otherwise 
quite unattainable, and at a very slight expense. 
Were our country residences more generally 
decked with simplicity and taste, we imagine 
that the number of our young men who wander 
from the patrimonial estate, and precipitate 
themselves in the dissipated and vitiated follies 
of a city life, would be very materially lessened. 

A great desideratum for the country is the 
wire fence, (such as manufactured by Wicker- 
sham, N. Y.) Inconspicuous, and combining in an 
eminent degree lightness and cheapness, it offers 
a very striking contrast to the miserable, rickety, 
zig-zag post-and-rail fence often met with in the 
country. It is more durable, and far more econo- 
mical than any other species of fence, since by 
this mode no ground is lost or made unproductive, 
and combines ‘taste and ornament with the ut- 
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most permanence and security.’? We hope to see 
this style of country fencing in more general use 
than at present. 

Wn. H. Wuucox, 4rchitect, 


81 Broadway, N. Y. 
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CIRCULAR HOUSE. 
DESCRIPTION. 

Tis circular house, in many respects quite 
original in its plan, has recentiy been erected by 
Enoch Robinson, Hsq.,at Spring Hil, Somerville. 
No timber has been used in its construction. The 
walls are made of plank, sawed on a circle of 
forty feet, (the diameter of the house,) and nailed 
together, one above the other, in regular courses. 
The windows are made of four large panes of 
glass, in a single sash, which slides up into the 
wall, entirely out of the way. The inside blinds 
are arranged in the same mazner. 

The oval parlor is twenty-four feet long, by 
fifteen feet wide. _The circular library, opposite, 
is thirteen feet in diamcter, leaving a fine front 
entry between these two curves. The kitchen, 
next the circular library, has a slate floor and 
walls of varnished white-wood. Leiween the 
kitchen and the large dining-room is the chimney, 
and the kitchen and dinisg-room closets, so 
arranged as to occupy very little room. 

On the second floor are seven chambers, two of 
them quite large, all opening into a pleasant 
rotunda, thirteen fect in diameter, beneath the 
central sky-light. 

The accompanying sketch and plans will give 
a good idea of the general appearance and ar- 
rangement of this truly original and unique edi- 


fice. The plans are drawn on a scale of 8 feet to 


the inch.* 

Though made of the best materials, and of 
superior workmanship, this building has been 
erected at an expense much less than that of a 
square house erected in the ordinary way. 





* See pp. 78 and 79 for plans, 
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CLIMATE OF THE UNITED 
STATES, AND ITS EFFECTS ON THE iILABITS AND 
CUSTOMS OF THE PHOPLE, 

Translated from LD’ Athenxun Frangais. 

A DISTINGUISHED naturalist —M. HE. Desor— 
lately read, at a general meeting of the Helvetic 
Society, a memoir full of piquant observations 
on the effects of climate in the United States. 
We give a few interesting catracis from this 
curious work, which has just appeared in the 
Swiss Review, an excellent magazine, published 
at Neufchatel. 


When a German or Swiss emigrant lands at 
New York, he does not find that the climate 
differs in any respect from that of his own'country. 
Little by little, however, after he has established 
himself in a permanent manner, he begins to ob- 


serve the difference, which soo obiiges him to - 


modify some of his habits, and, with the lapse*of 
a certain time, to make him, willingly or uawill- 
ingly, adopt the American manner, which was at 
first the object of his most bitter criticisms. 

. The experience which most Wuropeans acquire, 


causes them to be astonished when they begin to 
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reflect upon it. They know that the Northern 
States are nearly in the same latitude as Central 
Europe ; the best informed amongst them remein- 
ber also to have learned at school, that zones of 
equal temperature correspond in a manner yet 
more striking. They have besides learned by 
experience that the winters, in the environs of 
New York and Boston, are nearly as cold as in 
the vicinity of Frankfort, Bale, and Zurich, and 
the summer at least as hot; and, nevertheless, 
there result effects altogether different, of which 
they understand absolutely nothing. Besides, 
when the éite of the German population of 
Boston assembled a few years ago in the Lyceum, 
to establish an academical course, according 
to the mode pursued by Americans, the princi- 
pal, if not the only question of general physics 
on which they expressed a strong desire to be 
informed, was that of the climate. How was it 
that they were all obliged to modify their habits 
after a certain time, and even their mode of pro- 
ceeding in the different arts and occupations? 

Having been invited to give some discourses 
on the comparative climatology of the Continents 
of Europe and America, I was induced to inquire 
in a more special manner into the nature of those 
climacteric influences, and the consequences of 
the modifications that follow in their train... 


The phenomena of which we speak are of two 
kinds: those which relate to ordinary life, and 
which everybody can experience, and those which 
are observed in the exercise of certain profes- 
sions. 

In the first category are comprised the follow- 
ing phenomena: 

1. German women all wonder at the facility 
with which clothes dry, even in the coldest days 
of winter, as well as at the fact, that lye lasts in 
general only half as long as in Europe. This, 
with them, accounts for the practice so generally 








adopted in the United States, of making lye 
every week. 

2. On the other hand, the same housekeepers, 
particularly those who dwell in the country, are 
inconsolable at the rapidity with which their 
bread becomes stale. Accustomed in their native 
country to provide a sufficient quantity of bread 
to last them several weeks, they despair at seeing 
their bread, although it is prepared in the same 
manner, become stale and uneatable after the 
lapse of a few days; they account for it by the 
quality of the flour or the water ; they get angry, 
regret that such should be the case, and at the 
end of a few weeks, finish by adopting the Ameri- 
can custom of making bread every day, or at 
least every other day. 

3. This inconvenience, which is certainly real, 
is compensated, to a certain extent, by advan- 
tages which we do not possess. Thus, dampness. 
is much less to be feared in the United States 
than with us. It is rare that winter provisions 
are spoiled. The cellars, in particular, unless 
they are placed in very low and damp situations, 
are excellent, which causes the dry air to pre- 
serve all kinds of provisions, fruits, and vege- 
tables, much longer and more effectually than 
with us. 


4, The same absence of humidity shows itself 
in a much more striking manner in winter in the 
apartments. The windows become congealed 
much less than with us. Thus the Germans, who 
are accustomed to see the panes of glass covered 
with a frosty arborization during the greater part 
of the winter, and who can with difficulty under- 
stand aChristmas feast without eisblwmen, (flowers 
of ice,) are quite disappointed not to find them 
more frequent in America, and yet it is as cold 
there, and even colder, at Christmas-time than at 





Hamburg er Munich, : 
5. Alongside of these experiences, which belong 
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to ordinary life, there are others which relate to 
hygiene, and which everybody feels in his own 
person. I will cite here but one example—the 
influence which a residence in the United States 
has on the Lair, which, at the end of a certain 
time, loses considerably its glossiness ; hence, a 
greater want of pomatums and of oil, and conse- 
quently a much larger number of wigmakers. 
Many young men who, in Switzerland or Ger- 
many, would have cried out at the very idea of 
pomatum or Macassar oil, afraid of looking effe- 
minate, gradually approach the wigmaker’s shop, 
after they have sojourned a short time in the 
United States. 

The experiences which have resulted from the 
exercise of different arts and occupations are not 
less significant. Here are a few examples, which 
I gathered from intelligent and trustworthy 
persons: 

1. Builders do not know the necessity of letting 
their houses dry, during a season, before they 
deliver them up for the purposes of dwellings. The 
mason is hardly out of them before the tenant 
enters, without any fear of catching the rheuma- 
tism, or any of the infirmities incidental to us 
who enter newly-constructed buildings. 

2. House-painters can apply much more rapidly 
than with us, a second coat of varnish or of paint, 
without the quality of the work being affected 
by it. 





3. As a counterpoise, workers in ebony, and 
particularly musical instrument- makers, are 
obliged to be much more careful in the selection 
of wocd wh ch they use. Wood which in Europe 
would be considered sufficiently dry, would not 
be admitted in the work-shops of Boston or New 
York, where it would crack ina very short time. 
It is to this cause we must attribute the great 
success of American pianos, whilst those of 
Vienna, although they are highly thought of in 
Kurope, soon become deteriorated. 

4, Joiners are also obliged to make use of a 
much thicker glue than that which they use in 
Europe. 

5. On their part, tanners make the remark that 
skins become dry much more easilythan in Europe, 
which enables them to maintain a much larger 
stock on hand, within acomparatively given time. 
They are, moreover, astonished at the rapidity 
with which desiccation operates itself in the 
winter season. 

6. In fine, I can cite a fact, drawn from my own 
experience as a naturalist. You all know what 
trouble we have in Europe to secure our collec- 
tions of Natural History against dampness 5 it is 
only by spreading lime or other absorbents in our 
galleries, that we succeed in destroying the 
effects of dampness, particularly in new build- 
ings. At Boston I saw a collection of birds and 
mammniferous animals placed in apartments which 


the plasterer had just left, without ever thinking 
of placing absorbents there. 
remark to the keeper, and expressed my solici- 
tude for so many precious objects which ran the 
risk of being spoiled, “ You forget,” said he, 
“that we are in New England, and not in 
Europe.” 

All these different phenomena are referable to 
one and the same cause, which you have already 
divined—the greater dryness of the air in the 
United States. It might even appear useless to 
insist as much as I have done on this peculiarity 
in the American climate, if, apparently, this result 
werenot in opposition to the meteorological know- 
ledge we possess relative to that country. “ You 
pretend,”’ has it been often objected to us, “that 
the climate of the United States is drier than that 
of Europe; and, nevertheless, we know that it 
rains there neither less nor less often than it does 
with you.” 

In fact, the quantity of water which falls in the 
United States in the form of rain or of snow, is 
not only not inferior, but equals, and even sur- 
passes that which falls in Europe. 

* The number of rainy days in the United States 
is not, moreover, less than what it is in Europe, 
with the exception, perhaps, of the British Isles 
and Norway. In return, it seems to be more con- 
siderable than in Eastern Europe. It is neces- 
sary for me to observe that the contradiction 
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which ensues from this information is so only 
in appearance, and that notwithstanding this 
greater quantity of water, the climate may be 
on the whole drier in the United States than 
in Europe. The reason of it is very simple; 
it is, that in fine weather the atmosphere is 
less charged with humidity than with us. The 
air does not maintain itself, as in England and 
the west of Europe, in a state bordering on satu- 
ration, but the moment it ceases to rain, and a 
change of wind brings fine weather, the hygrome- 
ter falls immediately, and the dew is sensibly 
beneath the ambient temperature of the air. 
There is in this respect much similarity between 
the climate of the United States and that of the 
Alps. Our mountains, you know, have given 
rise to results in appearance not less contradic- 
tory. Relying on the fact that it rained oftener 
there than in the plains, we concluded from it, 
with too much haste, that the air there was drier. 
We have thus seen in ancient manuals of meteor- 
ology, and even in recent works, the climate of 
the Alps placed among damp climates, whilst in 
reality the air there is much drier than elsewhere, 
of which every one of us may have had expe- 
rience in a fine day. To this circumstance also 
must we attribute, in great part, the fact that we 
fatigue ourselves less in the mountains than in 
the plains. 

The cause of this much greater dryness of the 
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American climate is easy to be understood. In 
America, as in Europe, the predominant winds 
are westerly winds. On our European coasts, 
these winds arrive charged with a humidity with 
which they have become saturated in their con- 
tact with the ocean. Hence it happens that they 
generally bring rain with them. In the United 
States the inverse is the rule. The westerly 
winds reach the Atlantic coast after having 
swept over a whole continent, and during their 
course have lost a great part of their humidity. 
Thus it is very seldom that they are accompanied 
with rain. They fill the same role that easterly 
winds do with us, which, from the iact alone 
that they come from the continent, are dry and 
free from dampness. 


The lecturer then went on to state the effects 
of the climate on the personal appearance and 
habits of Americans. Many of his remarks 
being of a didactic character, are omitted ; those 
only which are essentially interesting are given. 

He says, one of the physiological traits of the 
American is the absence of embonpoint. Go 
through the streets of New York, Boston, or 
Philadelphia, and of a hundred individuals you 
meet, you hardly see one who is corpulent ; and 
if you do, it will often happen that this person is 
a foreigner, or of foreign extraction. 


Of the fair sex, he speaks of their delicate and 








ethereal expression, on which the American ladies 
pride themselves so much. Butin admitting what 
there is attractive in this type, which the poets, 
right or wrong, qualify as angelic, he believes he 
does not err much in thinking that the European 
ladies, for being a little more robust and dumpy, 
have not the less right to his admiration. 

He traces these peculiarities to the effects of the 
climate ; but his remarks on the impatience which 
it is said Americans manifest in their conduct, 
are too interesting not to be given in full: 


“There is no European who, on landing in 
New York, Boston, or Baltimore, has not been 
struck with the feverish activity which reigns on 
all sides. Everybody is in a hurry—people on 
the wharves and along the side-ways run rather 
than walk. If two friends meet each other in the 
streets, they merely shake hands, and have no 
time to converse together. Itis true we see some- 
thing of the same kind in the ports and large 
towns of England; only, the activity of the 
English appears to me more suited to their tem- 
perament ; that of the American is more instinct- 
ive, the result of habit and of a natural impa- 
tience, rather than of necessity : hence it happens 
that it shows itself on occasions when it is out of 
season; and it is for this that the Americans 
have been oftentimes reproached.” 

He accounts for this national characteristic, 
which most writers have observed, by saying: 
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“An impatience so general must, necessarily, have 
its source in some gencral cause. Although we 
do not yet possess much precise information as to 
the manner, humidity in the air works more or 
less on the nervous system : we do not believe we 
err in attributing this nervous irritability of the 
people of the United States to the dryness of the 
American climate. Can we not cite in support of 
this opinion the less durable effect, but not less 
constant, that the easterly wind produces with 
us? The inhabitants of the Jura know too well 
what effect it has on the nerves, and even on the 
disposition of the mind, to such an extent, that 
when the easterly wind blows for a long time, 
people feel a sort of uneasiness, of irritation, which 
oftentimes degenerates into bad humor ; so much 
so, that in certain localities it has become a com- 
mon saying, that the easterly wind makes women 
wicked ; and I have heard more than one make 
the remark, that they would invite no person to 
their houses during an easterly gale. 

“Tf, therefore, dry winds produce such marked 
effects amongst ourselves, where they only occa- 
sionally blow, we may imagine that their influence 
must be much greater in a country where they 
are the prevailing winds all along the Atlantic 
coast.” 

M. Desor’s paper abounds in highly philosophi- 
eal deductions from well-known facts, and is 
exceedingly interesting. We have not space to 
give more. 








Aspchology. 
MAGNETISM BEFORE THE 
DAYS OF MESMER. . 





Ir might be distinctly proved that a knowledge 
of the influence modernly known as “Animal” or 
“ Human Magnetism,” together with its proper 
mode of application in the cure of disease, is 
almost as old as human history, inasmuch as dis- 
tinct allusions to it are found in some of the ear- 
liest writings. It is not, however, our purpose, in 
this brief article, to trace back its history beyond 
the eleventh century of the Christian era, when, 
as it appears, it first began to be employed by the 
kings of France and England as an agent in the 
cure of scrofulous tumors. King Edward I. (of 
England,) surnamed the Confessor, is said to have 
been the first who healed this species of malady 
by the touch, and the circumstances of his first 
case of the kind are said to have been as follows: 

A certain woman had a swelling in her neck 
under her chin, which was very troublesome, re- 
sisting all ordinary curative applications. She 
was finally admonished in a dream to present 
herself to the King and make known her difliculty, 
and was given to understand that speedy relief 
would be the result. She accordingly addressed 
herself to King Edward, who washed and manipu- 
lated the tumor, making upon it, as it is said, 
the sign of the cross. After this the sore speed- 
ily suppurated and healed. It is said that while 
Edward lived in Normandy he healed many per- 
sons of the same disease. Peter of Blois, in writ- 
ing from the court of Henry II. in 1180, stated 
that it was the custom of the King to touch per- 
sons in this same manner ; and the practice was 
also pursued by each of the subsequent kings 
and queens of England down to Queen Anne. 
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The kings of France appear to have been no 
less successful in the cure of serofula by this same 
method. They accompanied the process with the 
formeof words, “Le Rot te touche et Diew te 
gucrit.” (“The King touches thee, and God 
cures thee.’’) Louis the Big, in the first half of 
the twelfth century, was said to have successfully 
employed this mode of cure in numerous Cases ; 
and it is added that Philip, the ‘father of this 
king, lost the power of performing such cures, by 
his crimes. Philip of Valois is said to have 
cured no less than fourteen hundred persons of 
this species of disease, by laying hands upon 
them ; and “ Francis I. touched for this distemper 
at Bologna, in presence of the Pope, in 1515, and 
while he was a prisoner in Spain.’’* It was from 
the fact that this malady was cured in this man- 
ner by kings, that it took its name of “ king’s 
evil,’”’ which name it has retained to this day. 

It was, undoubtedly, a superstition which at- 
tributed to kings the exclusive power of healing 
the disease in this manner, and this is further 
proved by the fact of its possession by others. 
Perhaps the most remarkable example illustra- 
tive of this fact, is found in the history of that 
extraordinary man, VALENTINE GREATREAKS, an 
Trishman, who flourished about two centuries ago. 

The following account of him I find ina cu- 
rious old work entitled “Saducismus Triumpha- 
tus,” written by Rev. Joseph Glanvil, and pub- 
lished in 1682. The account is contained in a 
letter to Glanvil, written by Rev. Dr. Dean, an 
intimate acquaintance of Greatreaks, and cha- 
racterized by Glanvil as “a person of great ve- 
racity, and a philosopher.” 

The statement which the writer received from 
Greatreaks himself, concerning the discovery of 
his own powers, is to the following effect: He 
was seized with an inward impulse which contin- 
ually suggested to him the words, “I have given 
thee the gift of curing the evil.” This impres- 
sion continually pursued him, with little regard 
to outward circumstances, and whether he was 
alone or in company, at his business or at his 
devotions, and he finally complained to his wife 
that he was “haunted.’”? He however resolved 
to try an experiment which would determine 
whether there was any truth in the suggestion, 
and a neighbor of his, a lady, being grievously 
afflicted with the king’s evil, he selected her for 
his first subject. The experiment perfectly suc- 
ceeded, and he was thus emboldened to try his 
powers on others similarly afflicted, and met with 
equal success. “For about a twelvemonth he 
pretended to cure no other distemper ; but then 
the ague being very rife in the neighborhood, 
the same impulse, after the same manner, spoke 
within him, ‘I have given thee power to cure the 
ague ;’ and meeting with persons in their fits, and 
taking them by the hand, or laying his hand upon 
their breasts, the ague left them. About half a 
year after, the accustomed impulse became more 
general, and suggested to him, ‘I have given 


’ thee the gift of healing,’ and then he attempted 


all diseases indifferently. And though he saw 
strange effects, he doubted whether the cause 
were any virtue that came from him, or the peo- 
ple’s fancy. To convince him of his incredulity, 
as he lay one night in bed, one of his hands was 





* See Colqnhoun’s “Iss Revelata,” vol. i.p. 87. Also, Bailer’s “ Lives 
of, the Sainta,” vol. iv. p. 161. 
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struck dead, and the usnal impulse suggested to 
him to make trial of his virtue upon himself, which 
he did, stroking it with the other hand, and then 
it immediately returned to its former liveliness. 
This was repeated two or three nights together.” 

This was from Greatreaks’ account of his own 
experiences, and the author of this letter declares 
that his well-known sincerity was such as to free 
him from the suspicion of relating any thing 
which he did not believe to be strictly true. But 
the same writer addresses another letter to Mr. 
Glanvil, in which he speaks of wonderful cures 
performed by Greatreaks, which he personally 
witnessed himself, and which were notorious in 
the part of the country where he dwelt. “I 
was,” says he, “three weeks together with him 
at my Lord Conwaye’s, and saw him, I think, lay 


| his hands upon a thousand persons, and really 
| there is something in it more than ordinary ; but 


I am convinced it is not miraculous. I have seen 
pains strangely fly before his hand till he has 
chased them out of the body ; dimness cleared 
and deafness cured by his touch ; twenty persons, 
at several times, in fits of falling sickness, were in 
two or three minutes brought to themselves so as 
to tell where their pain was, and then he hath 
pursued it till he hath driven it out at some ex- 
treme part; running sores of the king’s evil 
dried up, and kernels brought to a suppuration, 
by his hand ; grievous sores of many months’ 
date, in a few days healed ; obstructions and stop- 
pings removed; cancerous knots in the breast 
dissolved, &c.”’ 

Mr. Glanvil adds that “ many of those matters 
of fact”? connected with the healing practices of 
Greatreaks had been “critically inspected and 
examined by several deep searchers of the Royal 
Society, whom we may suppose as unlikely to be 
deceived by a contrived imposture as any persons 
extant.”” The history of the marvellous cures 
performed by this individual, therefore, may be 
considered as perfectly authenticated, and as re- 
liable as human testimony in any case can be; 
and did the doctrine of Animal Magnetism need 
any defence against the now almost extinct pow- 
ers of that scepticism which seeks to found it 
upon the supposed charlatanism of a Mesmer, and 
the enthusiasm or dishonesty of his followers, it 
might triumphantly point to the foregoing facts 
in proof of its existence long before Mesmer lived. 

We have given prominence to these facts in 
the life of Greatreaks, because they are so well 
established, are of such high intrinsic interest, 
and have not hitherto been generally known. 
But numerous instances might be given in which 
the magnetic power has been instinctively em- 
ployed with similar sanative results, by ignorant, 
unsophisticated, and sometimes even superstitious 
persons, who never heard the name of Mesmer, 
and who knew not even the meaning of the word 
“magnetism.” For instance, many years ago an 
acquaintance of a friend of mine had a tumor, 
or some other kind of sore, growing on his wrist, 
which was very troublesome. After it had for a 
long time resisted every attempt to cure it by 
ordinary methods, the gentleman consented to 
allow a simple-hearted and ignorant man to op- 
erate on it, who pretended to cure by the touch, 
and by muttering a few words. The operator 
led him forth in the evening, placed his hand 
upon the sore, and then looked at the crescent 
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moon and slowly uttered these words: “Let what | 


Isee grow larger, and what I feel grow smaller.” 
Though the gentleman was incredulous, he ac- 
knowledged that from some cause the tumor, after 
that, daily diminished in size, and finally disap- 
peared. Now, the philosophy of this cure is very 
plain, although at the time it was not understood 
either by operator or subject. By an unconscious- 
ly-exerted magnetic force by the operator, the 
nervous currents, and hence molecular motions, 
on which the sustenance and growth of the tumor 
depended, were altered or destroyed, and the 
tumor receiving no further deposition of parti- 
cles, dwindled, and finally disappeared, as a mat- 
ter of course. The only effect of the magic words 
that were muttered was, perhaps, to concentrate 
more perfectly the mind both of operator and 
subject, and thus to render the magnetic action 
more potent. The patient, moreover, may have 
been led by that means to watch the nightly in- 
crements of the moon with reference to his cure, 
and thus unconsciously performed a self-magnet- 
ization which was favorable. 

I have been credibly informed of many cases 
of external disease, and even of some serious 
cancers, being cured: in a similar way, by this 
class of magic practitioners. Most of those who 
have tried their hand in this method of therapeu- 
tics, have been induced to test their powers from 
the fact that they were seventh sons or seventh 
daughters ; but unless it can be shown from the 
laws of human gestation that there isany thing ne- 
cessarily different in the essential constitution of a 
seventh from what there is in a first or a fortieth 
son or daughter, the idea that they possess essen- 
tially different magnetic powers may be set down 
as a mere fancy. Ww. F. 


—-> 


CURIOUS PSYCHOLOGICAL 
PHENOMENON. 

I wave the following from the lips of Dr. J. R. 
Orton, of Brooklyn, in whose experience the 
phenomenon herein described occurred. The 
narrator stated that some years ago he was one 
evening writing on a deeply metaphysical sub- 
ject—a subject which required all his mental 
powers—and he became deeply abstracted and 
mentally excited. After being in this state for 
some time, he suddenly found himself separated, 
as it were, from his own body, and standing sev- 
eral feet from it, and looking upon it as it sat by 
the table with the pen inits hand. It occurred 
to him that the mental effort he had been making 
was too great for his own safety, and with an 
effort of will he returned again to his deserted 
frame. Not, however, feeling the worse for what 
had occurred, he resumed his writing, and was 
soon as deeply absorbed as ever, when he a 
second time found himself divested of the physi- 
cal organism, and standing and gazing upon it, 
as before. He again returned to it by a volition- 
al effort, but the reéntrance this time was more 
difficult than it had been before, and was attended 
with severe pains in thespinal column. Warned 
by these occurrences, he ceased writing, and di- 
verted his mind to other subjects, and the next 
day he was not conscious of any bad results as 
arising from these experiences. This is one 
among the thousands of phenomena which might 
be related as proving that while ee soul is nor- 





























mally connected with the body, and is in a great 
degree dependent upon it, it still may exist asa 
separate entity, entirely independent of the phy- 
sical organism. Ww. F. 
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WHorver makes two ears of corn or two blades of grass to grow whore 








only one grew before, deserves belier of Mankind, and does more essential 
service to his country, than the whole race of politicians put together.— 
Swrerr. 
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FARM WORK TO BE DONE. 


BY H.C. VAIL. 


Deay in the operations of this month cannot 
be remedied by any amount of future industry. 
No time can now be lost in hurrying on the work 
in a rapid but effectual manner. Do nothing 
unless you do it well. Plants just starting re- 
quire that the soil should be properly conditioned 
for the extension of their roots, and that the 
proper food for them is present in the soil—for 
upon this the future success of your plants de- 
pends. Be assured that unless a plant have a 
perfect mechanical structure at its first stages of 
growth, it will not succeed in perfecting itself. 

The following should be the motto with every 
farmer : “Every thing must be commenced at the 
right time, be properly done when done, and 
the most assiduous care be observed that nothing 
while growing suffers from neglect.” 

Review last month’s labors: see that all has 
been well attended to. Plough light lands, and 
such as are fitted for it by the underdraining 
and subsoiling of last season. Clayey soils must 
never be ploughed or worked in any way when 
wet. The action of the plough will tend to con- 
solidate the particles of soil and form a stiff mass, 
almost impenetrable to the roots of plants, and 
will prevent the free circulation of the atmo- 
sphere. Plough all lands as deeply as the sur- 
face will admit, turning up no more than an inch 
of the subsoil at one ploughing ; unless the sub- 
soil be of the same character as the surface soil. 
Instead of deepening the soil at one operation, to 
the injury of crops, make free use of one of the 
most approved patterns of the subsoil plough— 
which is of light draught, and may be run to a 
great depth with the additional expense of one 
team. By this means the atmosphere will circu- 
late freely, and deposit its carbonic acid, mois- 
ture, and. ammonia; thus partially changing the 


subsoil to surface soil before being elevated. The 


advantages of deep and subsoil ploughing are so 
numerous as to forbid more than a passing re- 
mark at this time. 

By deepening the soil, a greater surface is pre- 
sented for the extension of the roots in search of 
food. In times of drought they can extend down 
deeply enough to escape from its effects, while 
the more freely the atmosphere is admitted 
among the particles of soil, the more rapidly will 
ths : reparation of the food for the crop go on, 
and wusequently we reasonably expect the grain 
to be : ore solid and plump, and the straw to 
become stronger. The character of a soil is 
sometimes entirely changed by deep and subsoil 
ploughing, so that what was once a poor and al- 
most barren soil becomes fertile. 
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Lands already ploughed should be run through 
with the cultivator, burying down weeds and de- 
stroying such seeds as may be about germinating. 
The ridges, thrown up last fall on clayey soils, 
should be opened with a two-way plough and 
prepared for crops. The soil will be light and 
pulverulent, and much more readily worked than 
similar soils which were not so treated last fall. 
If about applying compost or barnyard manures, 
bury them as deeply as possible, so that the su- 
perincumbent soil may detain all escaping gases 
resulting from their decomposition, whereas if 
spread on the surface they will escape into the 
atmosphere and be entirely lost to the farmer. 


This is the usual time for sowing plaster on | 


grass lands. Try some of Mapes’ Improved Su- 
perphosphate of Lime this year: say at the rate 
of one to two hundred pounds per acre, mixing 
it with once or twice its bulk of fine damp soil 
previous to sowing. In it you will find the com- 
ponents of plaster, viz., sulphuric acid and lime, 
together with phosphoric acid, ammonia, potash, 
soda, etc., existing in the bones and guano used 
in its manufacture ; also sow it on winter grain, 
at the rate of two to three hundred pounds per 
acre. It cannot fail to give greatly increased 
crops, as the phosphates have nearly all been 
removed from our soils by the crops carried off. 

Open dead furrows and water-courses, and see 
that all drains are in good working order and 
capable of discharging a full volume of water. 
Spring wheat, barley, and rye, should be sown 
without delay. Latter end of the month, flax and 
hemp may be sown. Prepare a piece of ground 
by deeply ploughing and subsoiling, removing 
stones, sods, etc., and finish by harrowing nicely. 
On this, plant carrots and parsnips, being careful 
to supply all the requirements of the crop before- 
hand. 

Field peas may be sown, and do not neglect 
sowing corn in drills at a distance of two anda 
half to three feet apart, to serve as fodder for 
dry weather, when pastures fall short. For this 
purpose use the variety known as Stowell’s 
Evergreen; this gives stalks much larger than 
other varieties, and contains larger quantities of 
saccharine matter, furnishing a large quantity of 
nutritious fodder at small expense. 

Examine peach trees, and if any signs of the 
worm appear, destroy him by pouring boiling- 
hot water on the body of the tree, about two feet 
above the ground. There is no fear of doing 
injury to the tree. The use of the salt and lime 
mixture about the body of the tree wiil some- 
times prevent its attacks. 

Plant corn and potatoes as soon as practicable. 

The following in regard to the artichoke we 
clip from the American Farmer, but having had 
no practical experience in their cultivation, we 
can say nothing in their favor. Articles on the 
cultivation of this plant may be found in vol.i., 
p. 54 and 56; vol. iigp. 83, of the Working 
Farmer. 


AnticHoxEs.—This is a crop that we can, with 
a good conscience, recommend to such of our ag- 
ricultural friends as may grow their own pork, 
or who may desire to provide succulent food for 
their milch cows, Any land that will bring forty 
bushels of corn, with manure, would, with like 
treatment, produce five or six hundred of the 
tubers of the Jerusalem Artichoke, A peck ata 
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meal, twice a day, mixed with cut straw and a 





| 


| 


quart of meal, or a gallon of bran, would make | 


a cow give a full flow of milk. If the stalks be 
cut in the beginning of October, and carefully 
dried, an acre would give from two to three tons 
of most excellent fodder for cattle, which, when 
cut into small pieces, and moistened with a little 
salt and water, is greatly relished by them. If 
cooked, it is still better. Where hogs may be 
intended to be fed with them, all the trouble to 
be sustained, after the stalks and fodder are re- 
moved, is, simply to turn the hogs into the lot, 
where they will do their own digging and eating. 
When thus feeding, they find water enough in 


the artichokes, so there is no need to give them | 


any; it is, however, necessary to keep them at 


all times supplied in a trough with charcoal, | 


rotten wood, and ashes. 
food on an acre of artichokes for a month, not 
only to subsist them, but grow fat upon; while 
they would leave seed enough in the ground to 
stock it the next year. 

Move or Curturr.—Manure the ground with 


about the same quantity and kind of manure as | 
is given to a crop of corn when liberally fed ; 


plough it in eight inches deep, harrow, and roll: 
then list your land three by two feet, the same 
depth as for potatoes. Have your roots cut into 
sets, as are potatoes, plant a set at every inter- 
secting list, and cover the plants up. Treat them 
as you would a crop of corn. 

QUANTITY OF SEED PER AcRE.—Fifteen bush- 
els of roots, cut into sets, will plant an acre. 

Top-pressine.— After the plants come up, 
give them a handful of the following mixture, 
which is for an acre: five bushels of ashes, one 
bushel of plaster, and one load of rich mould or 
stable-dung. : 

Som.—They delight most in a deep, fertile, 
sandy loam. 

ContinvaNnce.—If the ground be manured and 
cultivated annually, there will be no necessity 
for replanting for seven or eight years. 


Biograpby. 


JOHN THOMAS. 
A PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, BIOGRAPHY, 
AND PORTRAIT. 











THE accompanying likeness indicates great 
cerebral energy, and a superior frontal lobe. All 
the temperaments are very strong, and about 
equally so. That the muscular system is most 
powerful, is evinced by his prominent nose, and 
distinct muscular delineations. All his features 
are strongly marked, which designates equally 
bold and prominent features of character. Such a 
man could hardly live in the world without pro- 
ducing a strong sensation“imong his fellow-men. 

His reasoning faculties are especially promi- 
nent. Of course all his powers must run in an 
intellectual, and especially ina reflective channel, 
He could not help thinking and uttering his 
thoughts—reasoning and arguing—all his life. 
And his thoughts will provoke thought in others. 
The moral organs are also large, and hence his 
thoughts run on moral and religious subjects. 
He is a natural theologian, 
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Thirty hogs would find | 
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Combativeness is developed even to an extreme. 
Hence the polemical form assumed by him. He 
opposes, contends, criticises, and discusses ; and 
is heroic in what he considers right. And this is 
increased by small Secretiveness, which renders 
him too blunt and severe in his strictures, and 
leads him to open warfare with all who differ 
from him. 

Approbativeness is even very large. This 
delights in conspicuosity, and,with Combativeness 
and reflective intellect, seeks notoriety for new 
opinions, besides rendering him intensely ambi- 
tious. We were once much more inclined to 
criticise inordinate Approbativeness, till we ob- 
served that all men distinguished for any thing 
have an extra share of it. In Brandreth it is 
enormous. This made that “stir ’’ which sold his 
pills. In John Quincy Adams it was also very 
large. This organ seeks popular favor, and thus 
does what will arrest attention. It acts on the 
other dominant faculties of our subject as a 
powerful head of steam acts on machinery, and 
goads them up to their highest pitch of action. 

Firmness is very large, and Spirituality very 
small. His head is quite out of the ordinary run, 
and his biography is correspondingly unique. 

His large Ideality and Constructiveness are 
likely to complicate and idealize his theological 
views and mental operations. Indeed, all the 
points of character stand right out in the most 
conspicuous manner, and this must render him 
conspicuous, because full of peculiarities and 
idiosyncrasies. 

His wearing the beard is commendable, as set- 
ting a true example, evincing independence, and 
promotive of health and masculine vigor. Would 
that many more would thus turn Samsons! 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

Dr. THomas was born in London, in 1805. His 
father was from a Welsh ancestry named Llewel- 
lin, the last of the independent chiefs of that 
wild and mountain region. His mother was 


Scotch, and died aged 71. Her father, for thirty - 


years captain of the Young Eagle, engaged in the 
Greenland fishery, died in easy circumstances, 
aged-74. He was an honest and prudent man, 
and much respected. The paternal grandfather 
was 74, and his father still lives at 72. 

Without doubt, the physical, mental, and moral 
qualities of previous generations reappear in 
children. This is illustrated in the person before 
us. For about four years previous to his birth, his 
father had devoted himself to the study of theolo- 
gy and logic in a Nonconformist institution, and 
for about a year before his birth, he added to these 
anatomy and surgery, in which he became deeply 
interested. The theological and logical, however, 
had prepossessed. him, and obtained a stronger 
hold on his mentality than the anatomical and 
surgical, as seen in the biography of his son. 

Joun Tuomas, M. D., was, as Jacob said of 
Reuben, “his first-born, his might, and the begin- 
ning of his strength ; ”” inheriting, as his phrenolo- 
gy and biography attest, some of the qualities of 
both ancestry. As a boy, he was soberminded 
and studious ; and thought worthy of some praise, 
having obtained a silver medal for proficiency in 
drawing, and an “ Encyclopxdia of the Arts and 
Sciences” for his general progress in school 
literature. He studied medicine from 17 till Zbs 
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when he commenced practice in the suburbs of 
London. Anatomy, Physiology, and Surgery 
interested him the most, and gained for him some 
distinction at the Medical School of St. Thomas’ 
Hospital, where, at a public examination, he ob- 
tained a prize, besides being Demonstrator of 
Anatomy for a year in a branch school of the 
Royal Western Hospital. How far his father’s 
anatomical studies at the epoch of his conception 
were concerned in these manifestations, let the 
reader determine. : 

Being dissatisfied with the British polity in 
Church and State, which he believed corrupt 
beyond redemption, and supposing in the United 
States things civil and religious were just what 
they ought to be, after having practised his pro- 
fession about three years, he translated himself 
to this country, as the place of his future labors 
in the toils of Esculapius. He accordingly washed 
his hands of civil and religious factions, and sailed 
for the Union on May 18, 1832, as ship’s surgeon. 

Having but little to do, he amused himself 
partly by keeping a log of the ship’s course, and 
studying navigation. By comparing the latitudes 
and longitudes of ships spoken with the reckon- 
ings of his own ship, he discovered a difference 
of upwards of two hundred and fifty miles between 
them. Assuming the other ships to be right, it 
placed the Wellesley near to Sable Island, while 
its captain imagined he was upwards of two 
hundred and fifty miles from it. 

About 8 P. M. on Sunday, things wore a suspi- 
cious aspect. The water and action of the waves 
appeared as if the bottom were not far down. The 
Doctor was about to turn in, but feeling uneasy 
about the ship, warned the mate that if he held 
on the present tack much longer he would run 
the ship aground. The mate laughed at him for 
a timid and ignorant landsman. The Doctor re- 
tired, but soon made his appearance again, and 
repeated the warning, which only called forth the 
same fool’s argument. Finding he could affect 
nothing, he concluded to turn in, waiting for 
events; but before he had removed his coat, the 
ship ran aground in sight of Sable Island! 

While the ship was thumping on the bottom, 
no one expected to see the coming day. Danger 
was on every side, and the sea appeared impatient 
for its prey. The Doctor, who had been told by 
Mr. Deville, a phrenologist in London, that his 
“ Hope ”’ was strong, hoped on, finding it difficult 
to persuade himself that he was born to be 
drowned so early in life ; yet he was not without 
serious misgivings; and thoughts of the most 
unpleasant nature crowded upon him as to his 
condition after death. He had been born of the 
flesh into Cromwellian Independency, known as 
“Congregationalism,” of whose mysteries his pa- 
rents were professors, and his father a duly 
authorized administrant. But the theological 
metaphysics of this form of English and American 
godliness proved, in the Doctor’s case, of no value 
in his extremity. They surrendered his mind to 
doubt and uncertainty, and to the formation of 
the resolution to go down into the abyss with 
these as his last words: “ Lord, have mercy upon 
me a sinner for Christ’s sake,’’ as all that could 
be devised in the premises; at the same time, 
however, he determined that if he ever set foot 
on terra firma again, the great object of his life 
should be to find out that truth, if such there 
were, that could give a full assurance for the 
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future, that he might be no more surprised by 
untoward events at sea or land. 

This determination shaped his future course. 
Dr. Thomas in search of the truth, is the epitome 
of his life for the last twenty years. He soon 
discovered that nothing definite and soul-satisfy- 
ing was to be found among the pulpit oratory of 
the land. A gentleman in the West introduced 
himself to his acquaintance, and before many 
hours had elapsed, invited his attention to the 
inquiry, “What is the truth?” He taught him 
that the Bible was all-sufficient to answer this 
question ; and though the gentleman was igno- 
rant of it himself, and has abandoned the inquiry 
as hopeless, he gave a direction to the Doctor’s 
investigations, by which, after years of diligent 
study, he was enabled to find what he sought for, 
the system of truth revealed in the Bible from 
Genesis to Revelation. 

He commenced operations as a public writer 
in 1834, when he began the publication of 
a periodical styled the “Apostolic Advocate,” 
designed as a vehicle for the truth to his con- 
temporaries, as he might succeed in bringing it 
to light. He continued this for five years in the 
face of active opposition, virulent reproach, and 
much clamor. Theological ire, which is unap- 
peasable, was roused against him upon two 
points ; first, because he affirmed that zmmersion, 
and, in fact, any religious rite, is utterly value- 
- less where the subject is destitute of an intelli- 
gent belief of the truth originally preached by 
Christ and the apostles ; and secondly, that there 
is no immortal essence in the universal man, de- 
rived hereditarily from the First Man ; but that 
the immortality revealed in the Bible is LIFE 
MANIFESTED THROUGH INCORRUPTIBLE BODY, and 
promised, as one item of reward, only to those 
who believe and obey the truth. These are great 
principles, if true ; and where admitted, cannot 
fail to root out from the mind all veneration for 
the doctrines and practices incorporated in the 
religious systems of “ Christendom.” 


In 1848, he revisited his native country, where 
he called attention to his novel and startling 
positions, in lectures upon the prophetic character 
of these extraordinary and exciting times. Thou- 
sands in England and Scotland flocked to hear 
him, and begged that before he returned to Ame- 
rica, he would”commit his views to print. He 
accordingly published thirteen hundred copies 
of a work, containing some four hundred and 
thirty pages octavo, entitled “ Eipis IsraeL: an 
Exposition of the Kingdom of God, with refer- 
ence to the Time of the End, and the Age to 
Come.’’? These were nearly all sold in a month. 
He remained there over two years, sowing his 
principles and establishing his positions with 
unexpected success. Since his return, the noto- 
riety of the subject-matter of this book has been 
widely diffused through a pamphlet styled, “The 
Coming Struggle among the Nations of the 
Earth,” which is a badly-executed plagiarism of 
the third part of Elpis Israel; but, with all its 
faults, sold to the extent of nearly one hundred 
and fifty thousand copics. It has been republished 
in this country and Canada, and by some regarded 
as the most extraordinary pamphlet of the age. 

The following, from his own pen, will give a 
synopsis of his views: 

“The purpose of God in fitting up the earth as 
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described "ie Moses, : and in bringing the world to 
its present political constitution by checking and 
restraining the full manifestation of the evil that 
exists, is, that He may found a kingdom and em- 
pire, literally ‘universal,’ under the government 
of which, all nations may be blessed. The Hebrew 
nation established in the Holy Land will be the 
Kingdom ; and all other nations, the empire 
attached to that kingdom. The Jewish and other 
nations will constitute a family of nations, of 
which Israel will be the First-born; Abraham, 
the Federal Patriarch ; and Christ, ‘ his seed,’ the 
King. This divine family of nations will be so 
highly civilized, that the present state of society 
will be regarded as intensely dark and barbarous ; 
for then ‘ the knowledge of the glory of the Lord 
shall cover the earth as the waters cover the sca.’ 
The blessedness of this divine civilization is de- 
tailed in ‘the gospel,’ which is therefore styled 
‘the gospel,’ or ‘ glad tidings of the kingdom of 
God ;’ while the divine civilization itself is ‘the 
Economy of the fulness of the appointed times,’ 
or ‘world to come,’ styled also, ‘the Age to 
Come.’ The Bible is full of the glorious things 
pertaining to this, the real ‘golden age’ of the 
world. Icannot therefore be minute. 

“The government of the nations in that period, 
which will continue a thousand years without 
change, will be such as their necessities demand 
—just laws and institutions, civil and ecclesi- 
astical; and perfect and righteous men to ad- 
minister them. To fulfil these requirements, the 
government of mankind will be committed to 
Christ, and those whom he may account worthy 
of association with him. The Bible expressly 
declares, that the rulers of the world shall then 
be immortal kings and priests; and however re- 
ligious infidelity may cry out against the idea of 
mortal and immortal men living contemporane- 
ously upon earth, no truth is more plainly and 
abundantly revealed in the Bible. This family 
of nations, of which God has constituted Abraham 
the father, will continue under one and the same 
constitution a thousand years, at the expiration 
of which, there will be a change. Sin, and by 
consequence religion, priesthood, and death, will 
be universally abolished, and the earth will be 
inhabited by immortals only ; for it is written, 
‘the wicked shall not inhabit the earth;’ and 
again, ‘the meek shall inherit the earth.’ The 
final state of things on our planet will be a di- 
vine monarchy of everlasting continuance, under 
which there will be but one nation, and that 
nation holy, immortal, and comprehensive of all 
redeemed from among the descendants of the 
First Human Pair. When this consummation 
obtains, the purpose of God in terrestrial crea- 
tion will be accomplished—the peopling of the 
earth with an immortal race which shall have 
attained to immortality on the principle of be- 
lieving what God has promised, and doing what 
he has commanded. 

“In the gospel there is an invitation to all that 
believe what God has promised, to share with 
Christ in his kingdom and glory, oncertain condi- 
tions. These are faith in the things covenanted 
to Abraham and David, and in those taught con- 
cerning Jesus in the Old and New Testaments ; 
immersion into the name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit ; and thenceforth a life of ‘holiness 
to the Lord,’ without which, none will be ap- 
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aca and oo ies to the honors and Sala of 
the kingdom. 

“Now, it is evident that the establishment of 
this divine civilization among the nations necessi- 
tates the abolition of the present civil, ecclesi- 
astical, and social constitution of the world. The 
nations and the earth to its utmost bounds are 
‘deeded’ to Christ—they are his inheritance ; 
but for the time being in the hands of regal, 
imperial, republican, and ecclesiastical thieves 
and robbers. This patent fact and Bible truth 
makes a contest between Christ and ‘ the Powers 
that be,’ variously symbolized in the Scriptures 
by Beasts, Horns, Frogs, Dragons, Rivers, &c.— 
the heraldry of the Bible—an unavoidable ne- 
cessity. The divine oracle is, ‘These shall make 
war upon the Lamb, and THE LAMB SHALL OVER- 
COME THEM ;’ in other words, ‘He shall destroy 
them that destroy the earth.’ This is the doom 
of the world’s tyrants—destruction, not by popu- 
lar fury, which is merely an embarrassment, but 
by the military power of Jehovah’s Servant, even 
Jesus, whom he has prepared, and whom he will 
send into the world again for this very purpose. 
He will take possession of the kingdoms, empires, 
and republics of the nations ‘under the whole 
heaven,’ and blend them into one universal em- 
pire, which will constitute the secondary domi- 
nion, ‘ the first dominion’ consisting of the ‘ king- 
dom restored again to Israel’ in the Holy Land. 

“For a man, though a divine man, to take pos- 
session of the civil, military, naval, and ecclesi- 
astical power, commerce, and riches of the world, 
implies codperation. The Bible teaches emphat- 
ically, that this cooperation for the wresting of 
Christ’s inheritance from ‘the powers that be,’ 
summarily and appropriately styled in the New 
Testament ‘the Devil and his angels,’ will con- 
sist of ‘the called, and chosen, and faithful,’ 
raised from the dead, or, if living at the crisis, 
‘transformed in the twinkling of an eye ;’ these 
will be ‘ with him,’ as his ‘joint-heirs’ and com- 
panions in arms, commanding the operations of 
the armies of Israel; whose mission will be, like 
that of their fathers under Joshua, to subdue ‘ the 
powers’ combined to prevent their restoration, 
and the establishment of the new and divine 
order of things. 

“The accomplishment of this mission is the 
Bible solution of ‘THe Great Eastern Quss- 
TION’ now pending, and which causes so much 
anxiety to the Powers, and excites so much hope 
in the revolutionary heart of the world. I have 
proved in Elpis Israel, that the ‘secret diplo- 
macy’ which has, contrary to its own wish, created 
an imbroglio from which there is no issue but a 
war that shall change the face of the world— 
that this Diplomatic Imbroglio is the apparent 
‘sign of the Son of Man in heaven,’ which indi- 
cates to the intelligent believer that he is about 
to ‘come asa thief.’ Before it came to pass, even 
five years before, I showed by the interpretation 
of the remarkable prophecy of the ‘three wun- 
clean spirits, like frogs,’ that a policy emanat- 
ing from the Imperial Democratic Frog-Power, 
or France, would operate upon the Sultan, the 
Emperor of Austria, and the Pope, and cause to 
issue forth from each of them an unclean spirit, 
a belligerent spirit, which three spirits, in their 
combined workings upon the governments of the 
whole Romanized world, should involve them in 
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a general war, which shall be continued till the 
furtive incoming of the much-to-be-desired of all 
nations, who shall roll back the tide of devasta- 
tion and death from the Holy Land upon the 
peoples of the papal west. Now, as far as this 
sign has manifested itself, it has come to pass 
according to my interpretation. The policy of 
Napoleon III. with respect to the Holy Places 
in Jerusalem originated the present Hastern 
Question. The Sultan granted the firman he 
sought for, by which France and the Papacy 
gained an advantage in the Holy Land, that ex- 
cited the jealousy of Russia and the Greeks. 
This brought the audacious Menschikof against 
the Sultan, with all his demands incompatible 
with the sovereignty of the Porte. The issue is 
war between Russia and the Sultan. The next 
stage of the matter into which diplomacy has al- 
ready entered, is the excitation of a belligerent 
spirit in the Emperor of Austria. He professes 
a neutrality which is believed to be dishonest ; 
and doubtless it is, for honesty is no portion of 
Austrian policy. France has initiated an endea- 
vor to make the Emperor declare himself de- 
finitely on the side of the Western Powers. The 
result is not yet manifested. The end, however, 
is certain. Between France and Russia, Austria 
will be forced to abandon her neutrality, and de- 
clare war on the side of Russia. French policy 
will stir up the Pope to the same result, and so all 
Europe will be in flames. 

Tn this wide-spread conflagration, Europe and 
Asia, from the German and Atlantic oceans to 
the eastern confines of Persia, will be Russian- 
ized. The Russian empire will become a colossus 
and stride the world. Jts head will be of gold; 
its breast and arms of silver; its belly and thighs 
of brass; its legs of iron: and its feet and toes 
part of iron and part of clay. When it attains 
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to this magnitude, its last Czar will be the last 
representative of the power styled ‘the king 
of a fierce countenance, doing according to his 
will.’ The last object of his ambition in the ex- 
tension of his dominion, will be the conquest of 
Jerusalem and the Holy Land; which will be 
the last field of battle among ‘The Powers’ for 
the dominion of the Old World. The invasion of 
this country will bring Russia and Britain face 
to face as the last principals in the war. EHre 
this, the French empire will have vanished, and 
France again Bourbonized under Russia. In the 
end, Russia will overrun Hgypt and Syria, and 
take Jerusalem. This is her last conquest. She 
will have acquired the Holy Places her supersti- 
tion now prompts her to covet; while Britain 
will still hold the ancient countries of Edom, 
Moab, and a part of Ammon, on the east and 
south of Jordan and the Dead Sea. This rela- 
tive position of Russia and Britain in the Holy 
Land, forms the prepared situation of affairs re- 
corded in the Bible by Moses and the prophets. 
The crisis soonfollows. This crisis is the destruc- 
tion of the Russian and British hosts, which 
‘cover the land as a cloud,’ by pestilence, hail, 
fire, and sword, after the example of Sennache- 
rib’s, so that of the Russian forces only ‘one 
sixth-part’ escapes to proclaim its mysterious 
disaster. This extraordinary overthrow is the 
shattering of the colossus by the Stone of Israel, 
as set forth in Daniel iii, 34, 44, 45. Jerusalem 
and the Holy Land being thus delivered, Christ 
and his associates proceed with the work before 
them, as exhibited in what has already been ex- 
pressed. : 
“The things presented in this outline will be 
regarded incredulously by many. Let such pro- 
duce a more scriptural and reasonable exposition 
of the tendency of things, if they can. I am 
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prepared to show that the Bible teaches no other 
consummation of human afairs than this; and by 
consequence, that, as no two truths are antago- 
nistic, all ‘theology’ not in harmony with this 
sketch is but Gentile ‘philosophy and vain de- 
ceit.’ ” 
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PHRENOLOGY. 


BY DR. A. CRANE, 


In a few bricf years, this great modern science 
May renovate the earth, and bid defiance 
To rogues and rascals! for, beyond a doubt, 
The phrenologic test will find them out ; 
And quacks in law, in physic and theology, 
Will be exposed and cast down by Phrenology. 
No longer then in legislative halls 
Will shouting orators burst forth in squalls, 
And while the nation suffers day by day, 
Talk loud and long for nothing but their pay. 
The candidates for Congress then will not, 
As now, with headache visit every spot 
Where vegetates a voter, and with bow and smile 
Shake the old lady’s hand and kiss the child; 
Make promises he cares not to fulfil— 
To dig canals, or introduce a bill 
To clear the bayou, knock down every bridge, 
Send steam-cars thundering o’er every ridge 
*Twixt here and yonder; raise the price of cotton; 
Declare that banks and bankers are all rotten, 
Their charters broken, guo warrantos just, 
And make these soulless corporations bite the dust, 
The time comes when all things vile and base 
Shall to the pure, the good, the great give place. 
A brighter day is dawning o'er mankind, 
And onward, onward is the march of mind. 
Some ten years hence, a phrenologic court 
May tell to each his own peculiar forte ; 
And men ambitious of the toils of state 
Must show by heads that nature makes them great. 
In education's halls you then:may see 
The learned, profound professor of Phrenology : 
Not his the task to wrangle or dispute, 
But teach the young idea how to shoot, 
Or how to not; in other words, he will 
Suppress bad bumps, raise good ones higher still, 
Shove the brain forward while the head is soft, 
And make the intellectual organ tower aloft. 
Have you a son you would a general see, 
Valiant, courteous, generous, brave and free? 
Then our professor raises Concentrativeness, ~ 
Firmness, Combativeness, and diminishes Vitativeness; 
Straightens his shoulders, and, when he has done, 
Returns your boy a future Washington. 
Young man, you want a wife: here again you see 
The use and beauty of Phrenology ; 
Stand up for right of search, and never wed 
A girl who will not let you feel her head. 
If language be too large, look out for thunder; 
Adhesiveness too small, my friend, knock under; 
That such will seldom be the case, we know, 
For women are all angels—save a few ; 
But they are devils, and it would be wise 
To look before you leap—nor trust your eyes 
Alone, for oftentimes without Phrenology are they 
By lovely features carried quite away ; 
And the soft hand you love to press too soon 
Shows the cat's talons after honeymoon. 

New Orleans Crescent, 
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Burtpine Marerrars.—Simplicity and efficien- 
cy characterize every work of nature. Her 
building material will therefore be simple, dura- 
ble, easily applied, everywhere abundant, easily 
rendered beautiful, comfortable, and every way 
complete. All this is true of the GRAVEL WALL. 
It is made wholly out of lime and stones, sand 
included, which is, of course, fine stone.—Home 
Sor Ail. 
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Tus 1s TRuTH, though opposed to;the Purucsorny or Acxs,—GAtL, 
Truly, I see, he that will but stand to the Turn, it will carry him 
out. Guorex Fox. 





TEMPERANCE, 
AND A PROHIBITORY LAW, 
AS ENFORCED BY 


PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


5. Rieut or Law To PRonIBIT THE LIQuoR 
Trarric.—May not the State body politic vote on 
whatever affects the State pocket, as much asa 
railroad board or business. firm on what affects 
their pecuniary interests? Has not law an un- 
doubted right to regulate! taxation, promote 
public prosperity, and interdict whatever is injuri- 
ous? And does not intemperance affect taxes 
and the public interest an hundred-fold more than 
could the policy of either political party? But 
for it, pauperism would be unknown. Its two 
causes are strong drinks and sickness, and the 
latter consequent mainly on the former. Even 
most of our idiocy and lunacy are caused by 
parental intemperance. A recent legislative in- 
vestigation traced six-sevenths of all our pauper- 
ism directly to grog. 

Nine-tenths of all our crimes are traceable to 
intemperance. And every culprit must be tried, 
which costs heavily ; for whoever can, by any 
pretext, thrust his hands into Uncle Sam’s 
pockets, dips deeply. Judges, lawyers, sheriffs, 
turnkeys, jurymen, all must be paid. Murder 
trials are enormously expensive. What but 
criminal prosecutions are at the public cost? 
Staying the liquor-traffic, by forestalling crime,? ° 
will obviate all taxes for criminal trials, build- 
ing and tending jails and prisons, &c., and State 
works would pay State expenses. 

Alcoholic drinks curtail public and individual 
wealth by preventing human labor. Behold how 
vast an army of bloated, broken-down “ dead- 
heads” loiter around public-houses, who work 
only for grog, contributing nothing to the public 
wealth! Reader, how many such hang on to 
each “tavern” in your vicinity? Then how 
many around all the hotels in our land? Hun- 
dreds of thousands! Yet, but for alcohol, all 
would be creating their dollar per day of national 


wealth. By disabling only one hundred thousand 
workmen, it annually loses the nation more than 
thirty millions of dollars! enough to support all 
our State and national governments, if economi- 
cally administered. Hnough to govern our 
nation and all our States, or build a Pacific Rail- 
road in a short time! All now lost! The “bars’’ 
of villages are their greatest bars to prosperity. 

Ir piminisnes Trarric. Render all drinkers 
temperate by contrabanding alcohol, and how 
vast an amount of property would they create 
and circulate! How lighten taxes by increasing 
taxable property! How multiply and cheapen 
all articles of human consumption! But for the 
grain distilled, how much cheaper would be both 
the “staff of life’ and all kinds of provisions! 
Putting “to let”? on the six thousand New York 
city groggeries would greatly cheapen its rents. 
If these average only ten dollars per day, (and 
some average hundreds,) they annually swallow 
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up over eighteen millions! Lost, as if consumed 
by fire! Then what monstrous sums are engulfed 
by the liquor-bills of all England! By the racn! 
How vast the amount of food-material and labor 
now sunk in its manufacture and sale, giving 
back only vice and misery! All this, besides 
over one hundred million dollars, now lost by 
alcohol annually killing off twenty thousand 
workingmen! In these, in many like ways, does 
it injure, pecuniarily, every member of the body 
politic. And yet, forsooth, temperance freemen 
have no business to bring this issue to the polls! 
No political question whatever affects the public 
or private purse, health, morals, and even LiFe, 
at all to compare with this. None equally our 
national character at home, or standing abroad. 
Ballot-box action, then, on so vital a national 
subject, is not only a patriot’s right, but para- 
mount puty. To neglect it is virtual treason. 
Freemen, awake, and assert it. Let the liquor- 
traffic rule no more. Raz IT TO THE GROUND. 
Scatter every stone. By all that is sacred, we, 
the august majority, will not let you few dealers 
ply your deadly gain ar our cost. Aboveall, we 
will not Protect you in this picking-our-pocket, 
and demoralizing-our-children-and-neighbor traf- 
fic. No longer will we license you to slaughter 
workingmen, impoverish families, torture wives, 
make vagabond children, and saddle on us a 
generation of paupers and criminals. 

“ But what right has law to infringe individual 
sovereignty by prescribing even the very diet 
and drinks of freemen?’ Yet that same right of 
law to license gives ita like right to PROHIBIT. 
License is based in the law’s assumed and con- 
ceded right to prevent all excrrr a few from 
selling. Then why not thisfewalso? Its admit- 
ted right to limit, necessarily involves its right 
to suppress. 

Besides, law rightfully claims, in license fees, 
a part of the profit. Then why has it not the 
same right to take al/? This alone would kill 
the traific. Prohibiting all but a few, allows 
them to extort several hundred per cent. profit. 
Prohibition cuts off these enormous profits. This 
alone renders sellers so rabid against it. Law 
may, does require, prohibit, whatever public good 
demands. It orders teamsters to “turn to the 
right,’”’ punishes men for wearing female apparel, 
removes nuisances, regulates markets, the sale of 
powder, arsenic, &c., prohibits whatever injures 
the public health or morals, enforces quarantine 
regulations, and prescribes and proscribes what- 
ever affects the public weal. Then may it not 
also prohibit alcohol, especially since it injures 
the public ten-fold more than all combined? 

At all events, the “ Masority” mayrule. This 
final tribunal is our country’s only law, only 
constitution, sole bond-principle. It alone is our 
king, lords, commons, and statutes. Its sovereign 
mandate alone makes and unmakes lawgivers 
and laws, presidents and law executors. First 
constituting all law-making bodies, this final 
arbiter, in them, enacts and repeals whatever 
laws it likes. A two-thirds majority—only one 
in six over a plurality—overrules even the presi- 
dential chair, that most august seat mortal man 
ever filled. 

On this holy root alone grows every blessing 
conferred by our ever- glorious institutions. 
Since, then, this national principle constitution- 
ally works out such incalculable good, of course 
its blessings must be coéxtensive with its appli- 
cation. If “all right’? when applied to other 
political issues, why not also when applied to 
temperance? Only tyrants hinder its action, or 
curtail its application. All we want is a test vote. 
If the majority say, Sell, we bow to it till we can 
reverse its mandate. Butit is out and out for 
prohibition. We par? 0.1: opponents to meet us 
at the ballot-box. Yet this is just what they 
dread! Great republicans they! Almost as 
great as Russia’s autocrat. Come, own to your 
tyranny, or else let us vote. But, let or no let, 
we will bring this issue to the polls. And the 
longer you push us back, the more completely will 
we sweep your traffic with the besom of the 
august majority beyond our borders, The Empire 
State has had a strong prohibitory majority for 
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years, yet been disfranchised by its city wire-pull- 
ers. Though stifled, it has just as emphatically 
“instructed” its majority to frame a prohibitory 
law. An overwhelming majority of Massachusetts 
freemen overawed and compelled their Legisla- 
ture to enact a prohibitory law, and instructed 
three Legislatures to tighten its reins. The 
majority in Vermont is prohibitory, and becom- 
ing more determined. Wait only a little longer, 
and even lukewarm Connecticut will follow. 
Rhode Island voted prohibition, but was disfran- 
chised by her judiciary. Wait a bit. Desperately 
has this battle been refought in Maine, but only 
every time to reincrease its stringency, though 
all her own, all Massachusetts, and especially all 
Boston dealers bled profusely to bribe her ballot. 
One New Bedford dealer gave $100. Then how 
much did altogether give? What said Michigan? 
Forty-THREE thousand ayes, to only twenty-one 
thousand noes! Ten thousand above a majority ! 
Over two to one! And they sustain it. Wiscon- 
sin’s last popular vote ordered prohibition. So 
did even Minnesota, but her freemen were 
trampled on! DeléWare is bringing it to her 
polls. A very large majority of the Western 
editors—God bless them !—nail this flag to their 
mast-head. Even Texas has nine for to three 
against it. Did ever any new subject triumph so 
soon, so signally, or maintain its ground so un- 
compromisingly? Our whole country all ripe for 
it, because the miseries inflicted by intemperance 
onallare so many and appalling. Bitten so long, 
so terribly, by this monster viper, they are now 
everywhere rising to strangle him. God speed 
the work! In its overwhelming majority con- 
sists its constitutionality. 

6. INTEMPERANCE TRAMPLES ON THE BALLoT- 
Box.—-Has not all Connecticut kept open bars on 
several “ license” or “no license” election-days? 
Is not this practice universal? And what is that 
but buying up votes with grog? Does not each 
party, when it catches the other bribing for votes, 
“give it fits?” Yet, when the liquor interest 
actually controls elections—placing such a bloat- 
ed, rowdy minority over such a majority—ye 
shades of revolutionary martyrs, behold the 
scene! Your grandsons allow the lallot-box to 
be trampled on! And this palladium of liberty 
is republicanism. Arise, ye worthy sons of 
those noble sires, and put down this ruffianly 
minority? 

Especially, let us establish temperance in high 
places. Let us purge the “ White House,” and 
purify our congressional halls. Did not a recent 
Congress negative a bill to remove its groggery 
from under our “ Capitol’s” august dome? thereby 
virtually saying: “ No, we will have our grog at 
our elbows, so that we can ‘wet our whistles’ 
without wetting our boots!’’? And is not this the 
real cause of those fights of Congressmen so 
disgraceful to our nation at home and abroad? 
Did not Congress lately veto a bill allowing 


_sailors to commute their “whiskey” rations, 


thereby forcing them to drink their grog or lose 
it? Are not wines and liquors furnished at Presi- 
dential levees, and on all state occasions, at 
public cost? Our chief magistrates setting tip- 
pling examples before our whole nation! Our 
public functionaries, even naval and military 
officers, furnished ad libitum! And av our EX- 
PENSE! We, temperance freemen, footing the 
liquor-bills of our HIRED MEN! Why not dismiss 
our legislative workmen who drink, as we would 
any other drinking workmen? 

7. LAW SHOULD PROHIBIT CRIMES AND THEIR 
Causzs.—For what but to prevent crime are all 
jails, prisons, criminal laws, and punishments 
ordained? This prevention all concede to law, 
and demand of it. Why even hang murderers, 
but to deter others from murdering? Since, then, 
law may resort to this, the very wimosé extreme, 
solely to forestall crime, it may at least also pre- 
vent it by interdicting alcohol. Especially since 
its natural effect is to throw drinkers into a 
criminal, murdering frenzy.1 Indeed, is not law 
even dound to remove all existing causes of 
murder as much as of pestilence? How supremely 
ridiculous to try to suppress murder by hanging, 
yet legalize that very traflic which alone engen 
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ders the murderous spirit! How infinitely more 
wise and efficacious to save both murderer and 
murdered by contrabanding alcohol! 

An Indian, after having received several annual 
bounties on litters of young wolves, when asked 
if there was not an old she-wolf up where he 
lived, replied, “Oh yes.” “And can’t you kill 


her?” ‘Yes, many times.” “Then why don’t 
you?’ “Because me get no more bounty-money 
then.”’ Here society is paying and losing un- 


told sums to rid itself of these criminal whelps of 
intemperance, yet licensing their old alcoholic 
breeder to keep on producing all she can! Equip- 
ped with the sure ballot-box gun, plenty of just 
indignation-powder, buck-shot arguments, and 
combative percussion-caps, let us riddle her 
through. 

“But ‘moral suasion’ alone can reform drink- 
ers. Prohibition only provokes them to drink all 
the more.” Let the rabid frothings with which 
“the trade” gnash their teeth at it, attest its 
efficacy, and silence this quibble. If it increased 
drinking, would they not gogas dead-set for, as 
now against it? While we talked only “ moral 
suasion,” they chuckled, but prohibition infuriates 
them. They besiege the lobby, blockade the 
judiciary, bully, threaten, move heaven and 
earth, and even defy law to prevent—what in- 
creases their sales! Are they so verdant, or is it 
you? What could demonstrate its efficiency as 
conclusively as their deadly hostility? It ruined 
a Boston wholesaler from Maine, where his cus- 
tomers lived. It will break up all wholesalers, 
for their “capital invested” is their bond to obey 
the law. One in New York owns ninety, another 
sixty, retail “stands.’”? Such “responsible”? men 
are too knowing to expose all their “ stock’’ to be 
emptied out at any hour by the resistless authority 
of law. First appealing to them not to break the 
laws of so good a country, nor to set youth law- 
breaking examples, we can next make them trem- 
ble with, “But you shall stop, else we will stave 
in your casks, and send you to jail.”” Fear, shame, 
cupidity—three most potent human motives, em- 
bodied in the impending rod of law—vwill scare 
and drive from the traffic all but a few poor des- 
peradoes—especially the Vermont phase of lock- 
ing up all in liquor till they tell where they got 
it; while shutting resorts where men treat and 
drink, by obliging them to steal separately into 
dark rooms, drink alone, and sneak out, will soon 
both break up this habit and stop its formation. 

8. THe Law sHoULD PROTECT Human LiFeE.— 
Indeed, this is its first great cardinal mission, 
because life is so infinitely precious. How only 
one untimely death rouses coroner and police to 
ferret out and prevent itscause! Then, when alco- 
hol, by public accidents and private deaths, by 
inflaming and diseasing the organic tissues,* by 
infuriating bad passions, rendering broken-down 
topers difficult of cure, and predisposed to cholera, 
and other acute and also chronic maladies, is 
ACTUALLY MURDERING from eighty to a hundred 
per day, year in and year out, shall we not ‘cry 
aloud” for its extermination? It powerfully 
inflames stomach, brain, nerves, and entire being,” 
and all inflammation necessarily exhausts and 
destroys. All sez and know that it destroys life. 
It isarank poison, constitutionally hostile to the 
very life-principle itself.* 





*“ Then why has it not killed A, B, and C, who have drunk hard 
twenty years, yet are hearty?” Because their powerful bodies but slug- 


gish brains render them lvss stimulated by it. It injures those most who 
are most suseept ble. A polite fly onee, al'ghiing on the born of an ox, 
courteously inquired, “Am I burdensome?’ ~ Not at all, I did not even 
know you were there,’ said ox. Now if your minds, as compared with 
your bodies, are as utterly insign‘ficant as th’s fly to ox. drink on. Aleo- 
hot will not hurt you, because it will “not know that you are there.”? And, 
if it don’t hurt, it is because you “‘a’n’t there ;” for, just in proportion as 


you are there, *t will ferret out and damage you. Boasting that it don’t 
hurt you is really boasting how st»pid you are ! 

“ But God created alcohol for man’s use.”? Chemistry proves that 
neither millions of bushels of grain nor of any other natural product con- 
tain one particle of it. Yoummuns shows it to Le the return of particles to 
death. Termentation alone generates it, by decomposing and re-sdjusting 
nature’s arrangement of particles And whatis the fermenting but the 
rotting process; (r aleobol but the distilled essence of rottenness] No 
wonder it produces such corrupting effects. 

“ Bat Christ turned water into wine.’? Gentle reader, wine made out of 
water will not hurt you. Nor will new wise nor sweet cider, for only fer- 
mentation generates aleohcl. New-pressed frait juices, used with bread 
as miik, and jellies as butter, are as healthy as delicious. The human 
system must have acids. ‘Chen give it delicious fruit acids, instead of 
poisonons alcoholic acids. And thst invention which shall preserve these 
ime unfermented, will be the greatest of temperance instrumentalities. 

‘or such @ plan, see A fiome for All,” by the Author, 
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Then what higher duty does man owe to man, 
than to prohibit, by the severest penal laws, its 
deadly ravages on soul aswellas body? A famish- 
ing bear, coming down in spring into a friend’s 
hill-pasture, gave chase to a bullock, whose bel- 
lows of distress roused the cattle in surrounding 
fields to dash through ravines and bound over 
fences, to protect the life of their kind. This was 
but brute instinct. And when they saw bear 
chasing bullock, they chased bear, overtook him, 
gored him to death, strewed his entrails from 
their horns upon surrounding bushes, and stamped 
on and roared over him with infuriated madness. 
Then shall not human instinct protect human 
life as much more fiercely as man excels brute, by 
doing to the liquor-traffic what the cattle did to 
the bear? How long would law allow marksmen 
to shoot at an “almighty dollar,” so placed that 
every bullet hurt or killed men ignorantly stand- 
ing beyond, but in direct range of their fire? 
And what do to those who persisted? Then, 
since dealers cannot sell without killing, and 
actually do kill, and on so vast, so cruel a scale, 
can law do less than stop them? Would it not 
hang all who did the same thing by any other 
means? Worse yet! In killing 30,000 husbands 
and fathers, it first desecrates, then desolates as 
many family altars, breaks as many widowed 


| hearts, and bereaves one hundred thousand or- 


phans, whom it compels to struggle on, alone and 
despised, through life, in self-support. It dis- 
courages, humbles, hardens, alienates, brutalizes, 
and frenzies five hundred thousand husbands, 
whose wives, chained as to disgusting carcasses, 
love yet loathe. Devoted yet abused. Herself 
and children even beaten! Fireless, supperless, 
almost shelterless, and naked. Rendered so, 
seller, by you. Behold what every inebriate’s 
family was, but is, and would now have been, but 
for drink. From what to what is it perpetually 
reducing millions! In the name of every prin- 
ciple of human nature, who, what is perpetrating 
all this on our brethren and sisters? You, sell- 
ers, and your diabolical traffic. 
is to do it. Nor can you sell one glass without 
doing it. Oh, stop! or, by all the sympathy of 
noble-hearted man for suffering woman,we’ll make 
you. Are we gallant men, or only heathen dogs, 
that we can coldly see you thus torturing lovely 
females? And who but a barbarous heathen 
could inflict all this? Plead notignorance. You 
know in what beastly states you send home, oh, 
how many tipsy husbands, late, in cold, in storm, 
to their naturally refined wives! 

Yet her husband’s death finally delivers her 
from these horrors, only to impose new ones. 
Brought up tenderly, perhaps luxuriantly ; once 
father’s darling pet, but now compelled to work 
incessantly or starve—to eke out her own life 
through weary days and sleep-bereaved nights, 
or see her children perish ; forced to toil all day 
and half the night to earn a mere pittance ; pay 


| high rents for mere holes, and buy on the extor- 


tionary three-cent scale, she toils on, suffers on, 
till a little one, only half-fed or clad, falls sick. 
Oh, distracted woman! Maternal yearnings how 
intensely agonizing! Compelled to starve the 
well or neglect@#he sick! her crushing labors 
now redoubled; distracting anxiety superadded,, 
she sinks. Her neighbors are summoned to help. 
Her darling dies! She, too, would die, yet ma- 
ternal yearnings cling desparately to life, that 
she may yet wear on, wear out, for her little 
ones. Oh, pitiable woman! But who reduced 
her from that fo this? You, satanic seller. You 
killed him, yet made her pay funeral expenses! 
Your damnable traffic enticed him from her fire- 
side, who else would have sat by, read to, sup- 
ported, Joved her and hers. Yet you, law pro- 
tects; her, neglects. No redress. Out of the 
pale of the law. By all that is good in man and 
just in God, this traffic shall die. It shall not 


continue to make such havoc of men, and heap 
Who can say, Me, 


such wretchedness on woman. 
mine, it injures not? What man, woman, child, 
but is martyred by it? Then who but should 


help on its utter extermination? This monster 


evil must be blotted out. God loves his children, 





Its very nature. 








and man loves his brother man, too well to let it 
live much longer. 

Yet since nothing can be accomplished but by 
appropriate means, in what way can we kill an 
evil so great, and so ramified throughout society ? 
First, By Law. This natural means is adopted by 
all civilized communities to rid themselves of all 
public evils, and is as appropriate to remove this 
as murder, or any other moral evil. Then KILL 
THIS BLACK TIGER, ye voting freemen, who wield 
this battle-axe of sovereign power. Empire 
State, complete your nobly-begun victory. Nor 
let temperance anywhere lose one single vote to 
the great prohibitory issue, because its detaz/s 
may not exactly suit. Let not trifles kill such 
great issues. 

MINISTERS OF RELIGION, smash this dragon’s 
head with all the thunderbolts of your sacred 
office. Preach, pray, labor, wrestle, overcome, 
and lend your churches. 

Woman, labor with us. Did man ever accom- 
plish any thing great or good without your co- 
operation? Your power is boundless. By pre- 
senting banners, by distributing tracts and votes, 
and inviting men to read the one and cast the 
other, as did Michigan women; by all those pleas- 
ing incentives which your glowing souls and 
ready perceptions may devise, inspire men to 
enact and enforce this law, while you sustain it 
by that moral power of which you are the natu- 
ral fountain-head. Young women especially, by 
keeping the company of the strictly temperate 
only, you can win all: for nothing do young men 
dread as much as your displeasure, or seek as 
your approving smile. Oh, wield wisely but effec- 
tually the resistless power thus reposed in you. 
Let rich and poor, wise and simple, men and 
women, one and all, each in our spheres, do all 
we can. Let the greatness of the work alone 
measure our exertions, as it will our reward.* 
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ANALYSES OF THE ORGANS. 
III. ADHESIVENESS. 





“Friends my soul with joy remembers: 
How like quivering flames they start, 
When I fan the living embers 
On the hearthstone of my heart!” 
LoNGFELLOW. 

ADHESIVENESS is the desire for, and love of, 
friends. The necessity of its existence needs no 
demonstration. The limited society of home, and 
the more extensive and various society beyond 
the hallowed precincts of home, are the spheres 
of its activity and enjoyment, and the most evi- 
dent proofs of its existence and power. 

Gall discovered its location by taking a cast 
of the head of a lady celebrated for the warmth 
and constancy of her attachments. Although 
she had several times been alternately rich and 
poor, and had passed frequently from affluence 
to poverty, and from the deepest poverty to 
affluence again, still her affection for her friends 
remained constant and unshaken by all her 
reverses of fortune. This formed the basis of 
further investigations, and the existence and 
location of the organ was not determined until 
after numberless observations. It is situated on 
each side of the upper portions of Philoprogeni- 
tiveness and the lower portions of Inhabitive- 
ness, and, when large, imparts a fulness and 
breadth to this region of the head. It is larger 
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in women than in men, and in gregarious ani- 
mals than in those which are solitary. 

Children are endeared to parents by the activity 
of Philoprogenitiveness, but as they grow up to 
adult age there are added to this the workings of 
Adhesiveness. Children, while they ever remain 
children in the eyes of the parent, become, as 
they advance in years, companions and friends. 
They are therefore doubly dear. This it is which 
accounts for the lasting intensity of the parent’s 
love, and the too frequent inconstancy of the 
children’s. The child is regarded through the 
medium of both parentiveness and friendship, 
while the parent is regarded by the child only 
through the medium of the latter. Consequently, 
if the latter be of weak power and of medium 
activity in the child, he feels but little, very little, 
of that intense affection which the parent cher- 
ishes for him. Itis rarely that these two organs 
are both weak in the parent: hence their undy- 
ing love. But this love has its modifications. 
If parentiveness is large and fricndship small, 
the child, while it ever claims the fond regard of 
the father and mother, loses half his claims as he 
increases in years, until he is almost entirely 
supplanted in their affections by a younger or 
more infirm brother or sister. But if the reverse 
be the case, if Adhesiveness be large and active 
while parentiveness is small and dormant, the 
child, as such, is regarded with comparative in- 
difference, but receives more and more of the 
parents’ favor and love in proportion as it in- 
creases im years and comes within the province 
of the activity of friendship, by becoming an 
intelligent companion, and a confiding, consoling, 
and advisory friend. I know many instances of 
the truth of these remarks even in the circle of a 
limited acquaintance. One lady friend of mine 
in particular, a woman of large understanding, 
of a commanding and almost masculine intellect, 
told me that her children, as long as they re- 
mained helpless and unintelligent, were regarded 
by her with a feeling akin to indifference, but 
that her love and affection for them had its birth 
in the first gleam of intelligence which dawned 
from their eyes, and kept on increasing in in- 
tensity and fervor as they advanced in intellectual 
power and attainments, and found its maximum 
of strength when they arrived at the maturity of 
their powers, and became her equals or superiors 
in mental strength and cultivation. I found pa- 
rentiveness comparatively wanting, while Adhe- 
siveness almost equalled in strength and develop- 
ment her commanding intellect. 

Persons similarly, though not so extremely 
developed, are apt to fasten their affections upon 
their most inf®lectual child, not unfrequently 
neglecting those less highly endowed. 

The organ under consideration has much, very 
much, to do with the future of the child. If the 
moral organs predominate, it will desire to devote 
the child to the ministry of the Church, and will 
consequently draw around him high-minded and 
noble friends to further the end in view. Com- 
bined with intellect, it seeks a path of intellectual 
greatness for the child, now doubly dear as a 
companion and friend, and surrounds him with 
all the ennobling influences of intellectual asso- 
ciates and aspiring friends. It thus gives a per- 
manency and perpetuity to parental love which 
it would not, in very many cases, otherwise pos- 
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sess. And it exercises a powerful influence upon 
all. It demands and must have objects of regard 
and love. If intellect predominates, it seeks the 
intellectual and the cultivated ; if the moral or- 
gans rule, the choice falls upon the morally great, 
whether they be intellectually great or no ; if the 
selfish and animal propensities are most powerful, 
the mind is naturally low and grovelling, and the 


low, the abandoned, and the vile are instinctively 


sought as companions and friends; thus proving 
the truth of the adages, “ Birds of a feather flock 
together,”’ and “A man is known by the company 
he keeps.” 

We not unfrequently see persons who are un- 
happy away from each other, and equally un- 
happy in each other’s society. In them we find 
a few strong points of similarity in which they 
sympathize with each other, and many strong 
points of antagonism in which they perpetually 
disagree. Among the former of these attractions 
will be found large or very large Adhesiveness, 
which grieves at the absence of the object of its 
regard, but is still insufficient to produce house- 
hold harmony when that object is long and con- 
tinually present. There is scarcely a neighbor- 
hood which will not furnish a case or more to the 
point—husband and wife parting and reuniting 
many successive times; equally unhappy away 
from and in the presence of each other. 

The loss of friends causes the deepest grief 
through wounds inflicted upon this organ. Com- 
bined with intellect and ideality, it rears the 
monument to the departed friend, erects the 
costly cenotaph, and gives an intense desire on 
the part of the dying to be buried by the side of 
those dead, in love and friendship. It is this 
feeling which prompts the formation of cemete- 
ries, adorns the graves of the departed with gar- 
lands and flowers, and gives to the grave, the 
tomb, and the vault their sacred character. 

The influence of friendship is strongly marked 
in Tom Moore’s poetry. There is scarcely a 
single fugitive piece of his which does not bear 
its impress. This faculty wounded, enabled him 
to produce those fine lines so frequently quoted, 
and thus recognized by all as the offspring of 
natural feelings and emotions; for no poetry 
deserves the name, or attains to a lasting popu- 
larity, which has not nature as its basis, which 
does not flow directly from the soul of the writer 
and appeal to the sympathies and experiences of 
the reader. Says Moore: 


‘When I remember all 
The friends so linked together 
T’'ve seen around me fall 
Like leaves in wintry weather, 
I feel like one who treads alone 
Some banquet-hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled, whose garlands dead, 
And all save he departed.” 
Mark Antony, in his oration over the dead 
body of Julius Cesar—of whom he says, 
‘He was my friend, faithful and just to me,”— 


gives many beautiful passages expressive of the 
warmth of his affection. In one place he says: 
“You all did love him once, not without cause: 

What cause withholds you, then, to mourn for him?” 
But finding them slow to respond to the warm 
gushings of his friendship, he exclaims, partly in 
grief and partly in anger: 

“© judgment, thon art fled to brutish beasts, 
And men have lost their reason !” 
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And then, fearing that he might have been indis- 
creet in thus giving vent to his feelings, he adds: 


by Bear with me! 
My heart is in the coffin there with Cesar, 
And I must pause till it come back to me.” 
Says Cowper: 
‘And as the gem of richest cost 
Is ever counterfeited most, 
So also Imitation 
Employs the utmost art she can 
To counterfeit the faithful man, 
The friend of long duration.” 


Vbostology. 


ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 
OF THE SENSES.—No. V. 


BY A. P. DUTCHER, M.D. 














SENSE OF FEELING. 


In a preceding number we spoke of the deli- 
cacy and beauty of the human skin, and the 
difference which exists between it and that of 
other animals. We also referred you to the fact 
that, although it is inferior in strength and 
warmth, when compared with that of the lion 
or bear, yet in lieu of these properties, it pos- 
sesses a most remarkable sensitivity, which is an 
important defence and safeguard of the body. It 
warns us of the slightest change in the tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere, and the contact of foreign 
bodies ; and, indeed, its sensitivity is s> great, 
that the lightest feather cannot touch it without 
being instantly perceived, and the individual’s 
attention drawn to the precise point. 


THE ANATOMY OF THE SKIN. 


Although the skin is so delicate and thin, it is 
composed of three coats or layers, namely: the 
cutis vera, the rete mwucosum, and the cuticle. 
The cutis vera, or the true skin, as it is called in 
common language, lies in immediate contact 
with the flesh, and is quite firm and resisting, 
while at the same time it is somewhat elastic. It 
exhibits numerous holes, through which pass 
from its inner or lower surface to its upper and 
outer one, a vast number of nerves and blood- 
vessels, of threadlike fineness, which are spread 
out like net-work over this surface, so as to com- 
pletely cover it. You will be able to form some 
idea of the extreme fineness of this net-work, when 
you reflect that it is impossible to apply a pin’s 
point to any part of its surface, without its pro- 
ducing sensation, and, if carried deep enough, 
drawing blood. . 

Immediately above this layer is the rete mu- 
cosum, or mucous coat. It is in this part that 
the coloring matter of the skin appears wholly to 
reside, being white, or nearly so, in the European 
races, and black in the African. In all races the 
true skin is of the same color; the difference 
consists in the mucous or pulpy layer above it— 
just as if different pieces of embroidered muslin, 
originally all white, were each to receive a dif- 
ferent color by rubbing over it a semi-fluid var- 
nish, which should only cover the outside, without 
penetrating through, or dyeing the tissue of the 
muslin or the thread used in the embroidery. 

External to the mucous layer is the cuticle or 
searf-skin. This is a very thin, hard and horny 
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membrane ; it is also transparent, so as to show 
the color of the layer beneath it. It exhibits 
numerous perforations of the hair, and orifices 
through which oozes out the fluid of perspiration 
from the minute capillary tubes of the true skin. 
As the part which is in immediate contact with 
external substances, the cuticle serves to prevent 
the violence of their shock, which would other- 
wise be attended with pain. If, by unaccustomed 
friction, blisters are formed on the hands or feet, 
and we peel off immediately the skin which has 
been raised up, it is the outer or scarf-skin only 
that is removed ; the true skin, red and tender, is 
seen beneath. This serves to show the distinct 
nature of the membrancs that compose the skin ; 
and that the inner is really the important one, 
while the cuticle has no sensibility, is merely a 
shield to the former. It is therefore thinner 
where the feeling is most acute, as at the ends of 
the fingers. 



































Fre. 1. 


This is a magnified section of the skin. 1, The epiderma, 
or searf-skin. Its external surface is hard and sensible. 4, 
The derma, or true skin, composed of elastic tissue, abun- 
dantly supplied with nerves, blood-vessels, and lymphatics. 
In this layer the sensation of the skin resides. 5, Adipose 
cells; 6, a gland and spiral perspiratory duct; 7, straight per- 
spiratory duct; 8, hairs; 9, short ducts, supplying nourish- 
ment to the hair from glands; 2 and 3, conical ridges of the 
skin, as seen in the palm of the hand. These appertain alike 
to the true and the scarf-skin. 


SENSATION AND TOUCH. 

Physiologists, in treating of this sense, have 
made a distinction between what is called sensa- 
tion and touch. Sensation is common to every 
part of the body, with few exceptions, while 
touch is confined to parts particularly destined 
to this purpose. Touch does not exist in all ani- 
mals, but is nothing more than sensation united 
with muscular contractions directed by the will. 
In a word, in the act of sensation, we may be con- 
sidered as being passive, but in exercising the 
sense of touch, we are active. | 

The mechanism of sensation is extremely 
simple. It is sufficient, merely, that bodies come 
in contact with the skin, to enable the mind to 
form some notion of tteir properties. We can 
judge, for instance, very correctly of the tem- 
perature of bodies that we feel. When any body 
that we come in contact with abstracts heat from 
us, we call it cold; and when it imparts heat, we 
call it warm: thus, according to the quantity of 
caloric of which they deprive us, or which they 
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impart to us, we determine their different degrees 
of temperature. 

But we are sometimes very much deceived in 
relation to the quantity of heat which our bodies 
give off or receive : we unconsciously institute a 
comparison between the temperature of the sur- 
rounding atmosphere and those substances which 
are in contact with our bodies. If an object be 
colder than our body, but warmer than the atmo- 
sphere, it will appear warm to us, although it 
abstracts caloric when we touch it. This is the 
reason why such places as caves and wells, the 
temperature of which is uniform, appear to us 
cold in summer and warm in winter. When 
bodies are too warm, they decompose our organs, 
and produce the sensation of burning. 

In the touch, however, we find a sense more 
complicated and wonderful than that of mere 
sensation. The hand is the principal organ of 
touch ; all the circumstances which are the most 
favorable to it are there found. This faculty is 
distributed in a measure over the whole palm ; 
but it is at the extremity, or ball of the fingers, 
that it is more highly concentrated, endowing 
these parts with the most refined delicacy of tact, 
and rendering them capable of distinguishing the 
nature, texture, form and size of bodies, with 
great precision and exactness. 

Some eminent writers have advanced the 
opinion, that the touch is the most certain of all 
the senses, and that it is essentially necessary in 
correcting the errors of the sight and hearing. 
This remark is, to a certain extent, true, for the 
organ of touch is necessarily brought into contact 
with the body upon which it acts; whereas, in 
the action of the eye and ear, the impression is 
conveyed by a peculiar medium, which may, and 
often does, affect the nature of the original im- 
pression. But although we may allow that the 
perceptions derived from the touch are more 
correct, we must admit that they are very 
limited, and that our knowledge would be con- 
fined within a very narrow range, were we to 
acquire no ideas through any other source. 





Miscellany. 


SOS BROADW5& AD. 


PHRENOLOGY REMOVED. 
ITS NEW DOMICIL. . 


Tux inhabitive principle appertains to subjects 
almost as much as to persons. As “the State 
House” is the home of State legislation, and the 
“White House’ the presidential domicil, so 


- Cuinton Hatui has been the dwelling-place of 


Phrenology in America, almost ever since it 
crossed the Atlantic. 


Old Clinton Hall has seen Phrenology in ridi- 
cule, in darkness, in triumph. It has spread 
abroad throughout the length and breadth of our 
land a vast canvas of pages, and a forest of in- 
tellectual “leaves for the healing of the nations.”’ 
Long—far down in the vista of the future—will 
public and private libraries bear its name on 
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the title-pages of many of our oftenest-read vol- 
umes; and whilst we live, let us enshrine its 
memory in hearts alive to the blessings conferred 
by this science of all the sciences, because the 
science of man, “the noblest work of God.” 


But old Clinton Hall is doomed, because unable 
longer to supply the wants of its former occu- 
panis. 
room within its spacious walls, and its worn ex- 


For years, we have been cramped for 


terior requires that it be demolished, in order 
that it may be rebuilt. 
proved by transplanting, so we hope to take deep- 


As nursery trees are im- 


er root, and in a better soil, by removing into 
Broadway. 


New York is the heart not merely of the States, 
but of both the Americas, Within twenty years 
it is certain to be the great city—the controlling 
centre—of the continent. It may not have the 
most people, but it will have the most business, 
wealth, commerce. It may not show as regal 
palaces, but it will wield a mightier intellectual 
and moral influence than any other city. And 
what in fifty years? ‘Westward the star of em- 
pire rolls,” till its New York meridian stays its 
Great cities the 
West will have, but they will be her tributaries. 
The present ratio of property in our country, 
and those causes now reincreasing its increase, 
will render her inconceivably rich, and New 
York her richest city by far ; and Broadway the 
richest street in New York. Our country will 
soon control, if not embrace, the world. New 
York is an epitome of our country, and Broadway 
the heart’s-core, seeds and all, of New York. 
We have procured for the Phrenological Cabinet 
one of the best stands in it, near its business 
centre, where every promenader of Broadway 
must pass our door. Two blocks above the Park, 
nearly opposite the New York City Hospital, 
that venerable stone edifice which stands back in 
dignified grandeur from the street, near the head 
of Pearl street, that great commercial mart, and 
Canal street, and the principal railroad dépdts, 
we could hardly be more eligibly located. 

In old Clinton Hall, we have worked hard and 
steadily, to promulgate Phrenology. In our new 
home we expect to work as ingessantly. We 
know no rich, no poor, no high, no low, only 
PuRENOLOGY and its advancement. Our country 
friends will find in our Cabinet those same fami- 
liar faces which have for so many years graced 
old Clinton Hall. Besides new Paintings, we 
shall add to our collection of Busts, Casts, etc., 
which shall be always rrex to visitors. 


course, and wields its sceptre. 


One word more. 
—a three, a cipher, and an eight. Stop right 
here, till you impress it INDELIBLY on your 
memory. Remember how it looks. 
how it sounds. 


Remember 
Remember it by association. 


REMEMBER OUR NUMBER—308 





























Y AMERICAN 
Remember it independently. Fasten, impress, 





revolve, reimpress our new number, 308 Broad- 
way, New York. 308—308. Can you ever for- 
get FowLers AnD WELIS, 308 Broadway, New 
York? 
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New Mepican Work: DISPLACEMENTS OF THE 
Urervs. By R. T. Tray, M.D. Fow ers AND WELLS. 
[Price, prepaid by mail, $5.] 


The above work is now in press, and will be 
ready in afew weeks. It isa thorough and practi- 
cal treatise on the various and complicated mal- 
positions of the uterus and adjacent organs, illus- 
trated with engravings from original designs, 
showing the various degrees and conditions of 
prolapsus, anteversion, retroversion, inversion ; 
vaginal, vesical, and rectal prolapse; fibrous, 
polypous, and hernial tumors, etc. Thousands of 
disabled and wretched females will find in this 
work an explanation of the causes of their diffi- 
culties, and a correct indication of the remedial 
plan. The work is, however, strictly professional, 
and intended mainly for the guidance of those 
who undertake the treatment of this much-neg- 
lected and little-understood class of diseases. 
Our readers may judge of the importance of the 
subject, when we assure them that the maladies 
of which it treats are everywhere prevalent, and 

«that no work of the same or a similar nature has 
ever been given to the profession or the public. 

Orders may be addressed to FowLERS AND 


Wetts, New York. 


Events of the Month. 


- DOMESTIC. 


Ponit1caL.—The leading political event of the 
“past month is the passage of Mr. Douglas's Nebraska Bill in 
the Senate of the United States. After a protracted debate, 
the question was finally taken on the morning of March 4th, 
(the first anniversary of the inauguration of President 
Pierce,) when the vote stood—Y eas, 87; Nays, 14. 

Yeaus—Messrs. Adams, Atchison, Badger, Bayard, Ben- 
jamin, Broadhead, Brown, Butler, Cass, Clay, Dawson, Dixon, 
Dodge of Iowa, Douglas, Evans, Fitzpatrick, Greer, Gwin, 
Hunter, Johnson, Jones of Iowa, Jones of Tenn., Mason, 
Morton, Norris, Pettit, Pratt, Rusk, Sebastian, Shields, 
Slidell, Stuart, Thompson of Ky., Thompson of N. J., Toucey, 
Weller, Williams—27. 

Nays—Messrs. Bell, Chase, Dodge of Wis., Fessenden, 
Fish, Foot, Hamlin, Houston, James, Seward, Smith, Sum- 
ner, Wade, Walker—14. : 

Messrs. Bright, Toombs, and Mallory were sick, but all 
would have voted for the bill. Mr. Allen (absent from sick- 
ness in his family) would have voted against it. Messrs. 
Phelps, Pierce, Cooper, Everett, Clayton and Wright, not 
voting. 

The title of the bill was changed for “A bill for the Gov- 
ernment of Nebraska and Kansas.” 

The object of the bill, according to the explanation of the 
framer, is not either to introduce or to exclude slavery, but 
to apply to the territories the doctrine of non-intervention 
as recognized by Congress in the legislation of 1850, leaving 
the people free to establish their own institutions, subject 
only to the Constitution of the United States. The terri- 
tory of Nebraska contains 136,700 square miles, and would 
make seventeen States as large as Massachusetts, 











A NeBRASKA EXPEDITION is being organized in 
Chicago. Over one hundred persons have signed the roll, 
and it is expected that many more will join. The expedi- 
tion is to be under the leadership of Captain Gibbs, and is 
to start about the first of April. 
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Governor Dorr reEnsTatep.—The Senate of 
Rhode Island have concurred by one majority in the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill annulling the sentence of T. 
W. Dorr, and expunging the records of the Supreme Court, 





VERDICT IN THE GARDINER Case.—The jury in 
the Gardiner case returned a verdict of guilty, after twenty- 
two hours’ deliberation, and the Court passed the highest 
sentence allowed by law, viz., ten years’ imprisonment in 
the Penitentiary. Execution had been stayed till two days 
after the rising of the Circuit Court, to which the case is 
carried on a bill of exceptions, but in the course of the day 
Dr. Gardiner was found dead in his room. He is supposed 
to have poisoned himself after his conviction, having been 
observed to drink some water, throwing his head back, and 
it is supposed he took.a strychnine pill. He was seized with 
convulsions almost immediately. After giving a letter to 
Charles Gardiner, his brother, he remarked that he was 
going before a Judge who would not pronounce him guilty, 
and expired in great agony. He was thirty-six years old, 
had the education and manners of a gentleman, and was 
engaged to be married to a lady in Georgetown. 

CaLirorNIA.— We have recent advices from 
California, reaching to Feb. 16. Considerable political ex- 
citement had been raised in California in regard to the 
alleged attempt on the part of Mr. Palmer, of the firm of 
Palmer, Cook & Co., to bribe Mr. Peck, a member of the 
State Senate. He had been acquitted, however, by a vote 
of 26 to 8. The news from the mines is favorable. The 
latest dates from Lower California are to January 27th. 
Walker was preparing to march for Sonora, and had ad- 
dressed a proclamation to his soldiers, exhorting them to 
follow him and rescue the people from the tyranny of the 
Mexican Government and the atrocities of the Apaches. 
They were to start about the 5th of February. The wreck 
of the fine clipper-ship San Francisco, which sailed from 
this port on the 25th of October last, is reported. In going 
in through the Heads, at the outer point of the harbor of 
San Francisco, she caught in the eddy, when she came in 
contact with a point of rocks, carrying away her jib-boom, 
bowsprit, head, cutwater, &c. She soon filled with water, 
and her hull and cargo had been sold for $12,500. The ship 
was valued at $125,000, and her cargo at $150,000. 

Tre following is an interesting statement of 
facts respecting San Francisco:—The population has in- 
creased about 8,000 during the past year, and it now num- 
bers about 50,000. The members of the bar already number 
about two hundred. There are ten schools, with 1,250 
scholars. Churches, eighteen, and church-members about 
8,000. Of newspapers, there are twelve dailies, two tri- 
weeklies, six weeklies, one commercial, one French, and one 
Sunday paper. The Fire Department consists of fourteen 
companies, with twelve engines and three hook and ladder 
trucks. There are two goyernment hospitals, one hospital 
in course of erection by a benevolent society, and an alms- 
house, all having together about 600 patients. The property 
in the city is estimated to value about $40,000,000; and it 
appears that during 1853, 100,000,000 pounds of flour and 
meal, worth $5,000,000; 20,000,000 pounds of butter, worth 
$4,000,000 ; 25,000,000 pounds of barley, worth $500,000, and 
80,000,000 feet of lumber, worth $4,000,000, were imported ; 
and the total imports are more than $35,000,000, or an ave- 
rage of more than $100 for every person in the State. The 
freights to vessels coming into port during the year were 
$11,752,084, and the duties collected at the Cvstom-house 


were $2,581,975. The only exports worthy of notice were . 


about $60,000,000 of gold dust, and 18,800 flasks of quick- 
silver, valued at $683,185. The persons. arriving at the port 
were 35,000, and those leaving were about 30,000. There 
were about 1,000,000 of letters sent during the year to foreign 
and Atlantic ports. The arrivals for the year were 1028 
vessels of 558,755 tons, and the departures were 1,653 vessels 
of 640,075 tons, 


TERRIBLE Expiosron In Harrrorp, Conn.—On 
Thursday, the 2d of March, the new steam-boiler in Messrs. 
Fales and Gray's car-factory, in Hartford, exploded, destroy- 
ing the blacksmith’s shop and engine-room, and badly shat- 
‘tering the main building. Over three hundred persons were 
employed in the factory, about one hundred of whom were 
in that part of the building injured. The entire loss of pro- 
perty cannot exceed $12,000. Of the eighteen killed, seven- 
teen leave families. Twenty-two persons have either limbs 
broken, or are badly bruised or scalded. 
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Larase Fire.—A. fire broke out about two 
o'clock on Sunday morning, March 5th, in No. 8 Spruce 
street, which entirely consumed Nos. 8, 10, 12, 14, and 16, 
occupied chiefly by printers, publishers, and paper-dealers. 
Other buildings were much damaged by fire and water. By 
this calamity the proprietor of the Independent loses $8,000, 
Messrs. Harper and Brothers, $5,800, and Messrs. Carter and 
Brother, some $5,000. The total loss is estimated at $250,- 
000. Insurance, $125,000. During the time the fire was 
spreading with alarming rapidity, officer Allason, of the 
Chief's office,-was severely burned about his face and hands 
by a gust of flame bursting forth just as he was entering a 
room to save some property. The unfortunate man was left 
nearly blind, and his associates hastened with him to the 
ofiice of the Chief of Police, where his sufferings were alle- 
viated. He was then removed to the residence of his family, 
It was rumored that there were lives lost by this terrible 
fire, but the report proved to be unfonnded. All the stereo- 
type plates of the valuable tracts of the American Temper- 
ance Union were also destroyed. 





Tue Crystal Paracy.-Ata meeting held on 
the 6th ult., for the purpose of choosing a new Board of 
Directors for the Crystal Palace, the following ticket was 
elected :—Jacob A. Westervelt, Thomas B. Stillman, Dudley 
Persse, William O’Brien, Edward Haight, John T. Farish, 
William B, Dinsmore, John H. Cornell, Henry Hilton, P.'T. 
Barnum, John H. White, Mortimer Livingston, James B. 
Brewster, George B. Butler, Warren Leland, Erastus C. 
Benedict, Watts Sherman, Charles H. Haswell, William 
Whetten, Theodore Sedgwick, Charles W. Foster, Samuel 
Nicholson, Charles Butler, Horace Greeley, Wm. Chauncey, 
After a highly-exciting canvass, P. T. Barnum, Esq., was 
elected President by a handsome majority; and it is under- 
stood that measures will at once be adopted to place the 
affairs of the Institution in a prosperous condition. 

Fremate Mepican Coritees.—The third annual 
Commencement of the Pennsylvania Female Medical College 
took place at the Musical Fund Hall, in Philadelphia, on 
Saturday, March 4th, in presence of a large assemblage. 
The degree of Doctor of Medicine was conferred upon Mrs. 
Lucinda R. Brown, of Galveston, Texas; Miss Elizabeth H. 
Bates, of Morris, Otsego co., N. Y.; Miss Elizabeth G. Shat- 
tuck, of Philadelphia, and Miss Minna Elieger, of Germany. 





Boston AnD New Yorx.—From recent published 
statistics, it appears that the tonnage of the port of New 
York surpasses that of the ports of London and Liverpool 
combined. That of Boston is about one half of the tonnage 
of New York; and these two cities wield over one half of 
the total navigation of the United States. The great excess 
of the tonnage of New York over Boston, consists in its 
immense fleet of European packets, and of ocean and inland 
steamers. In many great branches of commerce, such as 
the East India, African, Pacific, South American, and Medi- 
terranean trade, Boston has the largest tonnage employed. 

BineuamTon.— The census of Binghamton, 
which has just been taken by private enterprise, gives that 
village a population of 9,094, of which 1,500 are adopted 
citizens. The colored population numbers 208. These fig- 
ures show an increase in the population, since 1850, of over 
4,000. Binghamton is a flourishing town, and after its rail- 
roads now in progress are completed, it will soon call on the 
Legislature for a city charter. It is destined to take a stand 
among the great towns of the Empire State, 


at Ate ee ee 


FOREIGN. 


THe Turkish War.—Our latest advices from 
Europe confirm the anticipation that she is soon to be in- 
volved in a general war. At Kalafat both parties were anxi- 
ously waiting and expecting decisive operations. It was 
supposed that it would be attacked by 65,000 Russians, as 
the Emperor had sent orders for every effort to be made to 
drive the Turks out of Lesser Wallachia. The Russians 
were evidently preparing for a series of attacks against the 
whole line of the Danube, and it was feared that before 
assistance could*arrive from the allies, in the event of 
Omer Pasha being defeated, irreparable mischief might be 
done. Up to the 27th of January, the Russian corps had 
formed a semicircle, the extent of which was about thirty- 
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five English miles, around the Turkish position at Kalafat; 
and it is said that the bad weather has alone prevented the 
attack. Omer Pasha, however, was strengthening his posi- 
tion. The fort is now garrisoned by 30,000 troops. 

Russia is using every device to give the character of a 
holy war to the hostilities, and the soldiers are told they are 
on the way to rescue Christ’s sepulchre from the infidels. 

The Czar is levying additional troops; and, wanting money 
very much, is about pressing a forced loan on the mercantile 
classes in his empire. His health is said to be very bad. 

Lord Raglan was about to start for Turkey, as commander- 
in-chief of the British forces. He declined commanding a 
less force than 20,000 men. In addition, there will be 140 
cannon. In every battalion, 250 men will be armed with 
Minie rifles. The British Government has chartered thirteen 
steamships to convey troops to Malta. At Portsmouth, 
Plymouth, Woolwich, Chatham, and at all the naval stations, 
the preparations for war were on a stupendous scale. The 
Baltic fleet, consisting of thirty-six ships of various classes, 
chiefly of line-of-battle ships and powerful screw frigates, 
would be ready by the 6th of March, and was to assemble 
in the Downs on that day, where they would be joined by 
ten French ships of war, of one hundred and twenty to 
eighty guns each; and the whole fleet, under the command 
of Admiral Sir Charles Napier, would then be held at dis- 
posal for operations in the Baltic and against St. Petersburg. 
Altogether, the squadron will carry two thousand guns, and 
its steam-power will be such as will make it the most formi- 
dable and destructive fleet that ever encountered an enemy. 
The fleet will also be the most formidable one ever sent out 
by Great Britain. Although the British were slow to believe 
in the possibility of actual hostilities, the war has become 
quite popular. 
abundant, especially from Ireland. 


THE Port Bowrinc.—Dr. Bowring, the poet, 
who has published translations from nearly all the modern 
languages of Europe, has just been knighted by the Queen, 
on the occasion of his audience to take leave, he haying 
been appvinted Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Hong 
Kong, and Chief Superintendent of British rule in China. 
Sir John Bowring, who is now sixty-two years old, was the 
friend and biographer of Jeremy Bentham, and conducted 
the Westminster Review for several years, He sat in Par- 
liament for some years, as ultra-democratic member for 
Bolton, and the Whigs sent him to China, some years ago, 
as much to get rid of his too liberal harangues and principles 
as to provide for him, 


Japan.—A letter from Hong Kong, December 
11, says that the United States squadron, comprising the 
Susquehanna, Powhatan, Macedonian, Plymouth and Van- 
dalia, were then in harbor, and were preparing for departure 
northward. Commodore Perry was expected over from 
Macao in the Mississippi. At Canton were the storeship 
Supply and chartered steamer Queen, and at Whampoa the 
storeship Southampton. The Sea Witch, at Hong Kong, 
was about to proceed to Namoa to ship laborers for the 
Panama Railroad. 

The Admiral of the Russian Japan Expedition arrived at 
Shanghai, November 27, in the steamship Vostock, leaving 
his frigate, the Pallas, and a brig of war under the Saddle 
Islands. He had just arrived from Nangasaki, where he had 
awaited a reply to his mission to the Emperor of Japan. It 
was said that, finding longer delay fruitless, he had looked 
in at Shanghai for supplies and news from Europe. He was 
thought to be bound to Manilla. 

Doubt is thrown upon the reported death of the Emperor 
of Japan. The report is explained by the circumstance that 
the death of a Japanese monarch places the Court in mourn- 
ing for three years, during which time no foreign Embassy 
can be received. 








Dweuinc-Hovuses.—One of the most conspi- 
cuous defects in the present style of common dwelling- 
houses is the universally narrow dimensions of the bed- 
rooms. They are constructed in a manner which would lead 
one to think that the designer supposed that people do not 
breathe when they are asleep. If one occupies a large bed- 


room, he can ventilate it by opening a window with impu- - 


nity. But if he occupies one only nine feet square, he will 
be partially suffocated if he does not open a window, which, 
if opened, admits a current of wind so directly upon his 
bed as to endanger his life.—Beverly Citizen. 


— 
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John Bull’s spirit is up, and recruits are . 














GYUCATLON, 


Tur Pxopie’s Cottear.—We find the follow- 
ing questions with their accompanying answers in the Z77- 
dune, and cheerfully copy them, in the hope thus to help on 
the good work. We must have the People’s College! 
Who will help to furnish the necessary material basis? 
Enclose in a letter your ones, fives, tens or fifties, as the case 
may be, and direct to Tracy R. Morgan, Treasurer of the 
People’s College, Binghamton, Broome co., N. Y., upon the 
receipt of which he will issue a certificate to each person for 
the amount, which entitles the holder to vote at all times 
and upon all questions to be determined by the stockhold- 
ers, either by proxy or in person. 


1. What advantages will students in the People’s College 
have over other colleges now in existence? 


It is proposed to raise a sufficient amount of capital to 
furnish the student with machinery to work with, and land 
to work on free of expense, and thus enable him, through a 
course of four or five years, to pay all his expenses. To 
charge reasonably for tuition, board and clothing, if he 
wishes to purchase at the institution, and give him credit for 
all labor performed. To enable him to graduate a sound 
man, by imposing upon him from two to four hours’ labor 
each secular day, not as a sort of drudgery, but as a part of 
his education. To educate students for the business they 
wish to pursue, and grant diplomas only for the studies 
thoroughly mastered. To shorten the course of apprentice- 
ship in the trades, which may be taught by a popular classi- 
fication of the students as well as a proper division of labor. 
While we are aware that other colleges prepare their stu- 
dents for the professions, we have none that prepare students 
for many of the trades, as well as for practical agriculture. 
The People’s College seeks to do both, and its charter 
makes ample proyision for the classics. 


2. How are you to control a sufficient amount of labor at 
all times to conduct a farm successfully ? 


It is proposed to set the farm and machinery at work, and 
then make provision for the literary and scientific depart- 
ment. Other manual labor schools have started the book 
machinery, and then invited farmers and mechanics to start 
business beside them, that they might let their students to 
them for so much per hour, thus giving the proprietor of the 
farm or shop the profits of the student’s labor. In this col- 
lege it is intended to give the student the profits of his own 
labor, To illustrate, suppose the collegiate year to be di- 
vided into two terms: 


First term the student runs behind . ‘ $50 
Second term the student runs behind . . . 380 
Third term the student runs behind ‘ 3 20 
Fourth term the student runs behind . - el) 


If the student enters college at the age of fourteen years , 
and we can make an accomplished workman of him in two 
years, he can begin to pay back some of the above deficiency 
the fifth term : 


Bitty Lerm, (Say as as. we ves rue ae LO 
Sixth Term - ; 2 4 : . sO 
Seventh Term . ‘ : 5 ‘ 2 5 80 
Eighth Term s palit ce a Ob Wi: . 50 


Totaly a - thet . $110 


Now the student is eighteen years old, and if he comes up 
to the above, his account is square with the college. But 
suppose he is behind one hundred dollars. Is he not better 
off for the labor he has performed, even in a pecuniary point 
of view, to say nothing of the physical training? Where can 
he do better than to remain in college until he is twenty- 
one years old? How many men remain in College seven or 
eight years, and then leave with a debt to pay for tuition 
and board of $500? 


_ 


New Yorx CENTRAL CoLttece.—We have re- 
ceived the “Minutes of the Sixth Annual Meeting of the 
New York Central College Association,” and take this oeca- 
sion again to call attention to the Institution. As a Manual 
Labor School, and an attempt at something like integral 
education—development of the whole man, physical, mental 
and moral—it deserves a liberal patronage at the hands of all 
true reformers. 

The tuition for college studies is $20 per annum. Higher 
academic studies, and such as are preparing for college, $15 
per annum. For common English branches, $12 per an- 
num, In the Primary Department $4 per term. 

Room-rent in the College buildings, $5 per annum; in 
the boarding-hall for females, $3 per annum. The rooms 
are furnished with a stove, table, bedstead and chairs; all 
else furnished by the occupant. ‘ 

Tuition, room-rent and half of the board-bill is expected 
in advance. 

There are one hundred and fifty-seyen acres of good land 
connected with the institution, upon which the students may 
labor at a fair compensation. The female students do the 
labor in the boarding-hall. There are no workshops yet 
erected, although some are contemplated. 
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There is no distinction 0° sev among the students with 
regard to privileges enjoyed or honors received. 

Neither is there any such distinction in the Faculty with 
regard to rank or title. 

Its location, near the village of McGrawville, Cortland co., 
N. Y., is a very healthy one, and very free from infiuences 
‘calculated to contaminate the morals of students, It is 
about three miles from the Syracuse and Binghamton Rail- 
road, so that when that road is completed, as_it will be 
next summer, it willbe easily accessible from all parts of the 
country. Jor information in regard to the school, address 
Rey. W. Tillinghast, Corresponding Secretary, McGrawyille, 
Cortland co., N, Y. 

AGRICULTURAL InstrtuTE.—A Prospectus of the 
Loudon County Agricultural Institute and Chemical Acade- 
my, situated near Aldie, Loudon co., Va., informs us that 
this institution was opened on the first of March last, and that 
the first term will close on the last Friday in July; after 
which the regular sessions will commence on the first of 
October and end the last Friday in July. We make the fol- 
lowing extract from the Prospectus : 

The course of instruction will be thorough and practical, 
embracing the application of Mathematics, Mechanics, 
Chemistry, and other sciences to farming and farm pur- 
poses. The students will be examined in surveying, plot- 
ting, mapping, laying out and dividing land; levelling, plant- 
ing, pruning, budding, grafting and cutting fruit trees; man- 
azement of watercourses; principles of irrigation, rater 
&c.; management of compost piles; application of ferti 
izers; management of manure; principles of raising, feeding 
and fattening stock; proper construction and necessary care 
of agricultural implements; construction of outbuildings, and 
calculations relative to the quantity, cost and dimensions of 


lumber; principles to be observed in proper and judicious 
experiments; management of the garden, &c. 


An experimental farm of three hundred and forty acres 
of excellent land will be cultivated according to the true 
principle of science. A great variety of interesting and i= 
portant experiments will be tried. And efforts will be made 
to obtain seeds from all parts of the United States, and from 
foreign countries. And particular attention will be paid to 
choice fruit. Address Prof. Benjamin H. Benton, Principal, 
Aldie post office, Loudon co., Va. 


Lyons Unton ScHooL.— We learn from the 
Annual Register of this Reformatory School that it isin a 
flourishing condition, and doing a good work in elevating 
the standard of education. The aim of the course of instruc- 
tion pursued in this school is to attain a symmetrical and 
salutary development of all the powers of the mind, by first 
directing the attention to the study of things and princi- 
ples, and by allowing the scholar to pass over nothing which 
he does not fully understand. Address John T. Clarke, 
A.M., Principal, Lyons, Wayne co., N. Y. 


Chit-Chat. 


o 











AMERICAN CrimaTE.—We desire to call special 
attention to the article on the Climate of the United States, 
translated for our columns from L’Athenewum Francais, 
which will be found in another department of our paper. 
The facts of M. Desor are undoubtedly correct, but we doubt 


some of his inferences, and those of other European writers 


on the subject. We do not believe that the race is destined 
to deteriorate in America from the effects of the climate. 
If it is a fact that we are more dyspeptic, bilious or consump- 
tive than any other people, we believe the result is due to 
our habits rather than to our climate. An exchange re- 
marks upon M. Desor’s article as follows: 


No evidence of a lack of muscle can be shown in the peo- 
ple of the United States, aside from the want of that plump- 
ness which depends upon the fatty deposit. On the contrary, 
in strength and endurance, where Americans and Europeans 
are placed side by side in toil, we think every one must 
concede the palm to the Yankee. On a removal from Eu- 
rope to America, the changes which occur in the course of 
two or three generations may be summed up as follows: 
There is a loss of physical fulness or plumpness, and a loss 
of clearness of complexion; but, on the other hand, there is 
a gain in size and solidity of bone, muscle, and tendon, and 
a gain inactivity of nerve, and size and activity of brain. 
To this it must be added, that there is too often also a loss 
of the tendency to an equal and uniform condition of health ; 
which is to be referred, in part, to our free living, especially 
our excessive animal diet; and in part to causes which M. 
Desor has noted—an over-activity and development of nerve 
and brain. How much of this over-development or excita- 
bility is depending on our dry climate, we cannot say; 
doubtless some of it is, but more, we apprehend, on the full 
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supply of mental food, and that unrestricted play which is 

given in America to the human mind. That a dry climate 

alone is not unfavorable to life and health, is abundantly 

shown by the extraordinary longevity enjoyed by the inhab- 

pers of the dry, sandy plains of Arabia and other parts of 
Sia. 


A correspondent of the Z)ibwne suggests that the ex- 
tremes of our winters and summers have more to do in 
forming the American character than the dryness of the air; 
for in New-England, with the sterile soil and severe winters, 
activity is necessary to existence, as it were, and the activity 
and industry thus induced haye become habitual and con- 
stitutional. It may be that,with our extreme activity,we may 
not last so long or be so fat as the more phlegmatic Euro- 
peans; though we should be compared with the French and 
Spaniards as to location, and not with the inhabitants of the 
British Islands and Northern Germany. 

We trust this subject will receive the attention it deserves 
from the scientific men of this country. What are the le- 
gitimate physical and mental effects of the American cli- 
mate or climates upon the various races which inhabit the 
country ? 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO SELL Goop Booxs ?—Young 
men who wish to engage in a pleasant and profitable pur- 
suit, to acquire a knowledge of the manners and customs of 
people in different sections of the country, to study geogra- 
phy practically, to “see the world” before settling down in 
lite, to defray expenses of travelling, and at the same time 
to do good—to be, in fact, a home missionary—may accom- 
plish all this by engaging in the sale of new and VALUABLE 
BOOKS, published at the office of this Journar. A small 
capital, say from $20 to $30, will furnish books enough for 
a commencement, and soon give, by profits realized, enough 
to double the quantity. With this small stock, in a common 
travelling-trunk, with a carpet-bag in hand, the principal 
villages in every county may be visited, and hundreds of 
hearts made glad by the happy privilege afforded by reading 
these most useful books. J 

Clergymen, physicians, teachers, superintendents in man- 
ufacturing establishments, and other local agents, may also 
engage with profit to themselves and great benefit to others 
in this humane enterprise. They know individuals who 
would be especially benefited by the reading of a particular 
work found in our list. Of another, who needs a different 
one; which they, knowing, might recommend. But while 
local agents can reach only a few, comparatively, the Tra- 
VELLING AGENT goes before a multitude in quick succession, 
and can, therefore, find a ready demand for these useful 
works. Is a man building, or about to build? show him a 
“Home ror Att,” which is full of valuable suggestions, and 
would be worth many times its cost to any reader. Is he 
ill? show him our works on Physiology and Hydropathy, 
where he may learn the laws which govern Life and Health. 
Is he a Temperance man, combating error, in want of irre- 
sistible and conclusive arguments on the point? show him 
our Temperance Documents. Is his memory poor, and 
would he cultivate his intellect? show him “Education 
Complete” and other works. Is he a narrow-minded, pre- 
judiced bigot? open and expand his mind with the truths 
contained in our works on the Natural Sciences. Is he a 
Reformer, working single-handed and alone, show him our 
numerous reformatory volumes, which will help him, 
strengthen and sustain him; and thus, while being read by 
his neighbors, the work of Reform is taking root, growing, 
increasing, till finally he is surrounded with working apos- 
tles, and the whole community reformed, educated, devel- 
oped, improved. This is what may be brought about by the 
circulation of goop Booxs. Shall the wheels of progress 
revolve; or shall they stand still? Will young men take 
hold and go ahead with this work; or will they hang on 
behind? Will they make, each one for himself, a personal 
effort, to do something and to be somebody in the world; 
or will he do nothing, be nothing? There are choice spirits 


who whisper, The world mst be redeemed. Voices of | 


TuuNDER, It SHALL be repEymep. Let us go manfully to 
the work. Influences like these are thus set in motion 
which will eventually reform the man and the world. 4 

The most liberal terms will be offered to those who may 
wish to join us in planting the principles of PHYSICAL, 
MORAL, INTELLECTUAL REFORM and IMPROVEMENT every- 
where in every mind. Farngers and morners! will you 
help us? YOUNG MEN, WILL YOU SELL GOOD BOOKS? 


UnirorMITY OF WEIGHTS AND MEasures.—The 
Scientific American urges the adoption of the decimal sys- 
tem of weights and measures for our whole country, and 
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says that this is the mode adopted in France. The sugges- 
tion is a good one. Every thing pertaining to the science of 
weights or quantities should be ascertained and computed 
by a decimal system. We should have ten inches to the 
foot, ten ounces to the pound, andso on. The systems in 
use with us are as nonsensical as our system of orthogra- 
phy. 

[We heartily endorse this proposition, and recommend its 
adoption. It will then correspond more nearly with our 
mode of reckoning currency, etc. 


Impostors.-—A reliable friend writes us from 
Vernon, Ohio, as follows: 

Wherever I go, I have to encounter at the start a great 
deal of prejudice caused by the doings of a man (?) by the 
name of Gilletie, who travelled all over this country some 
three years since, representing himself to be an agent of the 
“American Phrenological Society.” Inthe town I visited 
yesterday, he commenced a course, and before he got half 
through, was notified by the citizens that he could have six 
hours to leave town in, or be treated to a ride on a certain 
sharp and stiff-spined animal, vulgarly called a Rail. The 
man certainly lacks ordinary prudence and discretion, and I 
think, honesty. J, B., JE. 

We have exposed this person before, and cautioned the 
public in regard to him. The above confirms reports which 


- reach us from various quarters where he has afflicted the 


people with his pestilencial presence. He has no connec- 
tion whatever, nor has he ever had, with the Ammrican 
PHRENOLOGICAL Soorery. 

Straws.—l. I have just examined a merchant 
doing a wholesale business on Milk street, I believe. He 
wanted to Know what church he would be most likely to 
attend, and what ticket he would vote in politics? My 
answer was: You attend Parker’s preaching and vote Free 
Soi, “That is a fact—both trwe. Phrenology és ‘some,’ I 
must confess.” 


2. Henry Ward Beecher did Phrenology justice before 
the “ Mercantile Library Association” a few evenings since. 
He talks Phrenology right out. 


8. A few evening since, Andrew Jackson Davis said in 
one of his lectures in Tremont Temple that “ George Combe 
and the Fowlers have done more to teach man his true 
nature than any other men that ever trod the globe.” 

Boston, F Da PB. 


PuysicAL GEOGRAPH Y.— We postpone our 
second article on “ Terrestrial Forms” to make room for the 
facts and speculations of M. Desor on “The climate of the 
United States,’ which will be found worthy of an attentive 
perusal. 


A PurenoLtocicaL Socrety is to be formed in 
Newark, New Jersey. 


_—_— 


J. H. Coox has been lecturing to the people of 
Chester county, Penn. Complimentary Resolutions were 
passed, and Mr. Cook commended as a practical phrenolo- 
gist. 


P. T. Barnum, of the American Museum, has 
been vlected President of the New York Crystal Palace As- 
sociation. This will give new life to this great American 
enterprise. The Palace will remain open to visitors during 
the present year, and a visit will r¢chly repay the visitor. 
Go to the Crystal Palace. . 


Tur BritisH PrRovinces.—Persons sending 
clubs of subscribers from the Canadas and the other British 
Provinces must remit, in addition to the subscription price 
at the advertised rates, six cents on each subscription for the 
postage, which we are obliged to prepay. 

Nepraska.—This Territory, about which so much 
is said at the present time, may be said to include the whole 
yast region lying between the States of Iowa and Wisconsin 
on the east and the Rocky Mountains on the west, the area 
of which is about five hundred thousand square miles— 
enough to make a dozen States. It is now mostly in the 
occupancy of various tribes of Indians, 


WHISKEY -DRINKING never conducted wealth 
into a man’s pocket, happiness to his family, or respectability 
to his character—therefore whiskey is a non-conductor, and. 
it is best to let it alone. 
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Witerary Botices. 


Fruits anp Fartnacea THE Natourat Foop oF 
Man. By Joun Surru, Esq., of England; with Notes and 
Illustrations by R.T. Trai, M.D, FowLers AND WELLS, 
Publishers, New York. 


This work is now in press, and will be issued in four num- 
bers, at twenty-five cents each. It discusses the question of 
vegetarianism in all its aspects and bearings. The philoso- 
phy of the subject is presented in a remarkably clear and 
comprehensive manner. Reason, Revelation, Homan Ex- 
perience, Natural History, Chemistry, Anatomy, and Phy- 
siology, have been searchingly investigated, and their evi- 
dences lucidly recorded; whilst an immense amount of im- 
portant statistical data has been compressed intu the 
smallest possible compass, and presented in an admirably 
systematic manner. In a word, it is precisely such a text- 
book as the age, the times, and the state of the public mind 
in reference to diet demand. 

The first number will contain a full examination of the 
scriptural argument, and a complete exposition of the facts 
and arguments deducible from comparative anatomy, with 
illustrations by Dr. Trall, whose long experience in the 
management of invalids, in connection with vegetable diet 
and hydropathic appliances, gives a peculiar value, at least 
to the American reader, to his observations and suggestions. 

The subsequent numbers will present the Chemical, Ex- 
perimental, and Physiological arguments, with answers to 
all the known objections urged against the theory of vege- 
tarianism. Further particulars will be given in our next. 
INTEMPERANCE AND. Divorce; or the Duty of the 

Drunkard’s Wife. By Mrs. C. I. H. Nicnozs. New York: 

Fow ers AND WrLLs. [Price, 50 cents a hundred; $5.00 

a thousand. ] 





This is an eloquent plea in behalf of woman,as a wife,in her 
relation to the questions of Intemperance and Divorce, in the 
form of a letter to the Executive G@ommittee of the Woman's 
New York State Temperance Society, and making a hand- 
some tract of ten pages. Mrs. Nichols takes ground against 
accepting intemperance as a ground of divorce—“ first, be- 
cause it is not the first step in order; and second, because, 
when the steps first in order shall have been taken, the evils 
for which divorce is claimed to be a remedy will have ceased, 
and with them the demand.” 

The tract is worthy of a wide circulation as an efficient 
temperance document. Will friends of the cause help to 
circulate it? i SS 
Ciassico AND Historic PorTRatts. 

Bruce. [Price, prepaid by mail, $1 25.] 


One of the most interesting features of a good biography 
is that which gives us a knowledge of the personal appear- 
ance and manners of the great man or woman whose actions 
and experiences it records. And these personal matters are 
far from unimportant, aside from the gratification of curios- 
ity, the destinies of the world being very often strongly in- 
fluenced by them, The author of this exceedingly pleasant 
and instructive volume has endeavored to supply the lack 
of this personal description in the ordinary biographies of 
some fifty or sixty famous men and women, from Sappho to 
Madame de Stael, giving us all attainable information in re- 
gard to their features, forms, dress, habits, tastes, &c., sepa- 
rated as far as possible from their often-told life-history. 
The work is written in a charming style, and does not, dis- 
appoint the reader, either in regard to manner or matter. 


By James 





LEwiE ; or, The Bended Twig. By Cousin Cicexy, 
author of the “Silver Lake Stories,” &c. [Price, prepaid 
by mail, $1 25. ] 

The Albany Atlas very aptly characterizes this story as 
one of the domestic sort; speaking of home, dwelling upon 
home affections and family character, and the incidents of 
common life, yet as deeply interesting as the most romantic 
narrative. It has not been paraded before the public with 
ostentatious praise; but it will be far more acceptable to the 
reader than many works that have thus attracted interest in 
advance, without being able to meet and repay it. 

Tue Reticion or Mannoop; or, The Age of 
Thought. By Dr. J. H. Rosinson. [Price, prepaid, $1 00.] 
The greater portion of this work was written or spoken 

under the influence of what the author believes to be spirit- 
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ual beings—in other-words, by inspiration from the super- 
mundane sphere. We have found time to read but little, 
except the author's Introduction, the tone of which we like 
very much. It is candid and moderate, but earnest, and will 
command the respect, at least, of the unprejudiced reader. 





Tae Sropent, formerly published by us, will 
hereafter be conducted solely by N. A. Carxuns, its editor, 
to whom all remittances should be made. The work is 
about to be enlarged to thirty-six pages, and will sustain the 
same high character as heretofore. We most heartily com- 
mend it to the kind patronage of all, believing that it will 
be worth many times its cost to any family where there are 
young persons.—See Prospectus in advertising columns, 

Tue Rurat New Yorxer, advertised in the 
present number of our Journal, is one of the most spirited 
and earnest, if not enthusiastic agricultural newspapers pub- 
lished. While the editors are enterprising and progressive, 
adopting and commending all new and really useful agricul- 
tural inventions and improvements, they are scrupulously 
careful nol to give currency to any unreliable pretension, 
nor to excite false hopes. We commend the paper, as every 
way worthy of the large circulation and liberal patronage 
which it enjoys. 


A Home ror Att, or, the Gravel Wall and Octa- 


gon Mode of Building, (six tlmes cheaper than brick, wood» 
or stone.) New edition, illustrated with plans, views, etc. 
Price, prepaid by mail, 87 cents. Fow ers anp WELLS, 
publishers. 

AGcents would do well to engage in the sale of this work. 
A liberal discount made by the Publishers, when fifty or a 
hundred copies are taken. The book will be thankfully and 
readily bought wherever offered. Those who have tried it, 
have succeeded beyond their expectation. One young man 
in Sandusky City, Ohio, sent for one hundred copies at a sin- 
gle order, and expects to find a ready sale for many thou- 
sands. His profits willamountto avery handsome sum, while 
conferring a lasting benefit on those whom he furnishes with 
that nicely-printed, beautifully-illustrated, and elegantly- 
bound “ Home ror ALL.” 


dlotes andy Qweries. 











Bonz Manure For Fruir Trers.—A. D., Clinton 
Hollow, N. Y., writes: 

“Can you give me any practical information as to setting 
out fruit trees, and the application of bone-dust, if you deem 
it advantageous to apply it to the root? In what quantity 
should it be applied? I have no difficulty in making or 
obtaining a rapid and apparently healthy growth, but they 
do not bear. 

“Thave waded through Patent Office reports and agricul- 
tural journals, in search of practical hints, but find so much 
contradiction, that I take the liberty of addressing you, hop- 
ing to get, at last, something practical.” 

Our experience in this matter is, that our fruit trees haye 
borne uncommonly young, and in remarkable abundance. 
This is especially true of our pear trees, usually so very late 
in coming into bearing. Downing describes the Dix pear as 
very slow, yet trees of this kind we set out in 1849, bore 
abundantly in 1853; while very many of them haye borne 
every year from the setting. Under each of these trees we 
placed some four te six slugs of horns, aud sometimes a 
beef’s head, and have attributed their fine bearing to this 
fact. In other respects they have received but litile atten- 
tion. If any kind of bones could be, procured, even at 
several times the prices usually paid, we should set out no 
tree without them. And any kind will do, 

As to the bone-dust, we care little about the form or state, 
so that the bone materialis there. Still we decidedly prefer 
the bone entire, because under the tree it will decompose 
slowly, and thus annually, for fifty or more years, will yield 
to the tree the elements evolved by its gradual decomposi- 
tion. Ground up into particles, it decomposes faster, and 
spends its strength much sooner than if in one Jump, and, in 
our estimation, the latter is on that account far preferable. If 
atree were an annual, we would advise the dust; but as it is 
to bear fruit for an age or more, let us set it out accordingly, 
So that, even if neglected in the future, it may be supplied 
with so necessary an element, especially when a sixpence- 
worth, or even a penny—horn slugs costing only about 
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three cents per dozen—is sufficient for a tree. A tree once 
fairly established, is of great value; and of several times 
more value, when well provided with all the bearing ele- 
ments, though not thus provided. Set out no tree poorly. 
Give every tree ail the conditions it requires—a large bole, 
a rich soil, or else manured to start it well the first season, 
and do not set too deeply. Take pattern from forest trees, 
whose roots branch off even with, or even above the ground. 

To two other points we may call attention—to the need of 
heading back the tree when set out, and to its liability to 
become stunted the jirst season, In taking it up, a very large 
proportion, say three-fourths or more, of its tender rootlets 
are necessarily broken off. Of course an equal proportion of 
the top must also be amputated. The roots correspond with 
the stomach, and leaves with the lungs. To reduce the 
number of the former, and disturb even the few left on, 
robs the stomach; yet the top uncut, leaves all its foliage to 
go on, feeding itself from the vital constitution of the tree 
itself. We repeat, cut off at least three-fourths of the top. 

Secondly, if a tree receives a pull back the First year after 
transplanting, it is injured jor life; but if well set, it will 
grow all the better for the removal. If it becomes stunted, it 
sends out suckers, and decays—at least becomes spongy and 
dead at the heart, from which it can never recover. Do not 
neglect a tree in setting, or in its first year or two. Once 
fully established, with little care, it will bear abundantly 
every year, a3 long as you live. When men can have so 
much fruit in return for so little pains, how foolish that they 
do not set owt trees ; and how wise those who set out many 
trees WELL! 

Matrematics, Mimrarvutness, Etc.—J. M. P., 
Williamsburg, L. L, requests answers to the following ques- 
tions: 

“1, Are the reasoning powers increased by following, in 
the mind, a train of argument? On the true answer to this 
inquiry depends, (as you will readily perceive,) in great 
measure the utility of mathematical studies, 

“9, Is Mirthfulness, or the power of producing wit, if 
already full, increased by the perusal of witty, humorous, 
and sarcastic writers, as Addison, Sterne, Canning, Hood, 
and Cervantes? 


“3. Can the nervous temperament, strictly speaking, and 
the activity of the brain, if already more than full, be sen- 
sibly and materially increased ?” 


1. Yes. Any exercise of Causality, whether in following 
out the reasonings of others, or in studying them out by our- 
selves—all application of cause-and-effect principles—in- 
creases its power. Yet we are of late coming more and still 
more to the conclusion, that the most effectual mode of dis- 
ciplining this organ is by studying natwre’s adaptation of 
ways and means to ends, as in anatomy, phrenology, and the 
application of natural laws to the production of given results, 
rather than in logical studies. Thestudy of allérwth exercises 
and disciplines this faculty; that of mathematical truth and 
laws, of course; which we recommend most cordially to all, 
as one of the best means of disciplining reason, 

2. Yes. Any exercise of Wit increases it; the perception 
and appreciation of the production of witty authors, of 
course. 

Yet we doubt whether the real spirit of this faculty is 
often appreciated or exercised. Its distinctive office .is to 
perceive and laugh at every departure from nature. Thus 
the old dialogue, which commences with— 

““ What child was that your aunt was seen carrying through 
the street in her arms?” 

“A child, did you say? Do you suppose my aunt 
would be seen carrying a child in her arms? It was her 
lap-dog,’"—is intensely witty, because it ridicules the idea of 
a woman of ton too proud to be seen carrying a child in her 
arms, yet willing to carry a lap-dog—willing to be seen in 
public to bestow philoprogenitive caresses on her lap-dog, 
yet disdaining to be seen in the street bestowing them on her 
child. That is, it ridicules the perverted exercise of Philo- 
progenitiveness, because turned out of its natural sphere of 
loving children to loving pet dogs. 

A person who, by misunderstanding a matter, becomes 
very angry without cause, places himself in a ridiculous 
light, as do those who laugh at others without due cause. 
All departures from nature are therefore ridiculous. 
lacing is ridiculous, because such a departure. So are long 
dresses, sopping through the mud, or a part held up, and the 
balance trailing, hecause a violation of Causality and good 
taste, just to comply with a foolish fashion. The world is 
full of such follies. The best way, therefore, to cultivate 
this faculty is to be ever on the look-out for such absurdi- 
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ties and imperfections in others, to “twig” them wherever 
we find them, and laugh to ourselves over them, and when 
we can genteelly langh others out of them,to do so, Yet 
Benevolence, good taste, Approbativeness, Friendship, and 
other faculties, would teach us to make fun only where we 
can thereby improve others by laughing them out of their 
faults; yet we may laugh inwardly all we like, without 
injuring them, and with benefit to ourselves, by enabling us 
to avoid their errors, and by the limbering-up influence 
such laughing has on mind and body. 

But those who live in glass houses must not throw too 
many stones. Unless we are about right ourselves, we may 
not properly hold others up to ridicule too freely. But our 
special object in these remarks is rather to introduce our 
inquirer and readers into that wide field of “fun alive” 
which spreads out before us everywhere, that, by enjoying 
the sport, he may cure himself of his own errors. 

3. Most assuredly both, 

Cotor.—T. H., Sheshequin. “Is the organ of 
Color well developed in those born blind? If you answer 
in the negative, I wish to ask whether each organ is not 
developed solely by education—I mean education in its 
largest sense.” 

Ihave yet to see one born blind with Color even mode- 
rate. Of course it, like all our other faculties, is weak at 
birth, and remains so, because its exercise requires sight, 
the absence of which prevents its growth. 

As, in vegetable growth, both seed and soil are required, 
so the development. of a faculty requires both the faculty 
itself, and its culture. As, without a kernel of corn to plant, 
you could have none to cultivate; so, without a phrenologi- 
eal faculty to start with, you could have none to educate. 
To the complete development of every faculty, therefore, 
we require both a large faculty by nature, and this faculty 
brought to its highest pitch by cultivation. 

“HypravLic CEMENT AND THE GRAVEL WaLu.— 
F. B., Ruma, Ill.—“ Please inform me, through your Purz- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL, whether Hydraulic Cement can be 
used in the Gravel Wall mode of building. By answering 
the above, you will confer a great favor on one who has an 
extensive quarry on his premises.” 

In building my pillars I used a little hydraulic cement, 
and also in my outside finish. I think, mixed with lime in 
the proportion of one-fourth, or even one-half, it might be 
useful; at least my pillars are solid enough. It also helps 
to set the work quicker than lime. A Mr. Coe, mason and 
builder, in Newark, N. J., has built several grayel-wall 
houses, using about a third cement, as he thinks, to adyan- 
tage. And he is clear‘carried away with the success of the 
grayel-wall plan. In damp atmospheres, and in cellar walls, 
it is obviously useful. Yet haying seen no trial of add water- 
lime, I can make no positive assertions, only give an opinion ; 
yet it is easily tried. Build some small structure with it, 
and report the result. 


A Mopeit Heav.—D., W. wishes the measure- 
ment of a model head, taking the opening of the ear as a 
starting-point, thence to Self-Esteem, Individuality, Venera- 
tion, etc. 

On measurements we have never placed any great reliance, 
and therefore give none. A model head should be about 
evenly developed in all its parts. Especially it should be 
high, and long.on top; should have no hills, no hollows, but 
be fully developed throughout. 

Lanouace.--M, A. J., New York, who subscribes 
herself our “ Bashfal Friend,” desires to know the best way 
to develop the organ of Language. 

Simply by its exercise, in communicating ideas by con- 
versation and writing. Write as many and as elegantly- 
composed letters to friends as possible, and talk as much and 
as well as you can. See analysis of Language in FowLer - 
on Memory. : 


Sroretiveness.—E., Cold Spring, asks how we 
reconcile with Phrenology the fact, that the Indian, who 
possesses so much Secretiveness, is seldom known to tell a 
falsehood. 

To secrete is one thing; to falsify, quite another. The for- 
mer is the normal function of Secretiveness, while to falsify 
is its perverted exercise. In Indians it is large, yet not 
perverted. In white men, though less, it is often perverted, 
and hence his falsehoods, And, be it for ever remembered, 
that every human vice results, never from any extra size of 
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any organs, but from their perversions: no matter how large 
they are, so that they are exercised in accordance with their 
natural function. 5 

IncrEasinG Size or Brarn.—H. H. J., South 
Hartford.—In the possibility of increasing both the size of 
the head as a whole, and of each of its organs, we fully 
believe. This doctrine we have taught from the first, in all 
our works and lectures. But we would hardly encourage 
readers to hope to increase the size as much as from 22} to 
231. The difference between the amount of power in the 
two cases is very great. To increase the size from 22} to 23, 
would be a most desirable achievement. Your age, bodily 
vigor, and other conditions seem favorable. ‘ry your best, 
and report the result. We incline to the belief that the 
power of mind may be doubled, and even trebled, partly by 
increased size, but especially by increased discipline or 
efficiency. Thus, as by going to work in a blacksmith’s shop 
you would double the strength of your arms, yet not double 
their size—the major part of the increase being due to in- 
creased efficiency—so mental exertion increases the strength 
of the mind far more relatively than its size. 

Of course, if single organs can be increase in size, all can 
be by the same means, And any facts which go to demon- 
trate to what extent this increase can be carried, will be 
most acceptable. tacos 

Mustc.—D. B. J. wishes to know what organs 
must be large in a “first-rate musician,” and how to cultivate 
them if small, : , 

Answer: First, Tune; next, Imitation, Language, and 
Ideality ; yet, having most of all, a musical TEMPERAMENT, or 
a fine-grained, susceptible, emotional, exquisite organization. 


He then requires other organs, according to the kind of | 


music to be made, Thus, the social affections are requisite 
to social music, the moral to sacred, the animal to martial 
musie, sublimity to grand overtures, mirthfulness to comic 
music, and so of other combinations. 

And the way to cw/tivate musical talent is simply to erer- 
cise this sentiment—to throw your very soul into it, and 
into the kind of music desired to be cultivated. 





Cuorce or Occupation—“A Friend” virtually 
answers his own question, by showing, incidentally, that his 
aversion to mercantile pursuits arises from “the expense of 
a good conscience” he mentions; and this is the fault of his 
being in a store not governed by conscience. A legitimate 
business ought never to smother or violate this faculty ; nor 
ought a clerk to wheedle or coax customers, but simply, 
politely to offer goods, and truthfully to describe them. 
Perhaps, also, the phrenologist did not look clear through 
and study out all your characteristics in all their bearings. 
That, rightly applied, it will most certainly point out the 
natural avocation of any and every person, and show in 
what they cannot either succeed or enjoy themselves, is un- 
questionable; but to apply it requires much more deep 
thought, as well as accurate phrenological knowledge, than 
is usually given to phrenologists. Such an opinion, if relia- 
ble, is worth a hundred dollars to any young man. 7'ho- 
rough examinations are worth infinitely more than cursory 
ones. Indeed, while a fully reliable one is worth more than 
money can well measure, one not reliable is worthless. 


Srartina at SuppEn Norsrs.—H. R. C., New- 
bern, Iowa, wishes to know why itis that we start at an un- 
expected noise, a@ the firing of a gun, or the springing up of 
a quail or pheasant suddenly at our side. He thinks it is 
not caused by excessive Cautiousness, as his Cautiousness is 
only average, yet he is easily affected by such things. 

Disordered nerves have much more to do with this than 
Cautiousness. Dyspeptics are usually thus easily startled, 
because of the preternatural irritability, not of nerves merely, 
but of all the other functions, such as Combativeness, Ama- 
tiveness, and all the other faculties. 

But what is more important, disordered nerves render all 
.the phrenological faculties irritable, flashy, and liable to agi- 
tated, irregular action. It is to this kind of abnormal action, 
evidently, that your question refers. Cure your nerves 
by obeying the health laws, and you will, doubtless, cure 
the evil complained of. 


ONE-SIDED DEVELOPMENT.—N. W., Vt.—Doubt- 
less the inequalities you mention were caused by your being 
carried or laid more on one side, in infancy, than on the 
other. It need not alarm you; nor need you do any thing 
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to correct it. Think no more of the fact or its cure. Our 


prices for written opinions are three and five dollars, 


TATTLING AND FatseHo0p.—R. C. N., Guilford, 
N. Y.—The traits you mention are the natural manifesta- 
tions of Seeretiveness. Small Secretiveness desires neither 
to know nor tell secrets, while large Secretiveness both 
desires to find out and spread abroad private personal inci- 
dents, which Ideality easily magnifies and envy distorts, so 
as make them seem to be worse than they really are. To 
deny the truth, and stand to a lie, is another function of 
Secretiveness, when large and perverted. Yet normal 
Secretiveness simply conceals, but does not falsify. 


Sprritvustism.—J. K. C., Burlington, Vt., writes 
to us as follows: 

“ Will you give your opinion of the (so-called) ‘ Spiritual 
Manifestations,’ rappings, &c.? That such things do exist, I 
positively know, and think that no one can deny—none at 
least that have given the subject much attention; yet I 
believe that the alleged ‘spiritual’ part of it is all humbug, 
and that the rappings, table-movings, &ec., can, or soon will 
be, accounted for on philosophical principles; the ‘modus 
operandv is what we want.” 

Our correspondent has decided for himself, in advance, 
that “the alleged spiritual part of the manifestations is all 
humbug.” We are not particularly anxious to disturb him 
in his opinion on this point, or in the belief that the rappings, 
&e., “will soon be accounted for on philosophical principles,” 
What he wishes to know is, the modus operandi—the how 
itis done! That is exactly what we should like to know. 
We have yet to learn that anybody has the information for 
which our friend is secking. When we receive any new 
light on the subject, we shall be very happy to communi- 
cate it. 


Hycrexz.—J. K. C., Burlington, Vt.—Probably 
the mountain region at a distance from any large body of 
water would be more favorable to the health of the person 
referred to, all other things being equal. The best climate 
for the consumptive is found along the southern slopes of the 
Alleghany Mountains and the Blue Ridge,in the States of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, and Alabama. The 
disease is almost entirely unknown in those regions. The 
vital and motive temperaments are increased by active out- 
door exercise and general obedience to the laws of health. 
The life of a sailor would have the result you suggest, but is 
not in other respects a very desirable one. 


_— 


VENTRILOQUISM.—J. J. B., Red Mount, Tenn.— 
The word ventriloquism is compounded of venter, the belly, 
and loquor, I speak; and implies, etymologically, that the 
factitious sounds proceed from the belly. Modern investi- 
gations seem to show, however, that they are formed in the 
inner parts of the mouth and throat. Ventriloquism is not 
a science, but an art, requiring the application of scientific 
principles, and does not depend upon any peculiarity of 


organization; though, as in the case of any other art, some — 


perhaps can, doubtless, acquire it more readily than others. 
Prosons you would require the instructions of a practical 
ventriloquist, and a good deal of experience, in order to prac- 
tise the art successfully. 








ALCOHOLIC STIMULANTS.—To suppose any thing 
can be actually gained tothe healthy systemby Alcoholic 
stimulation, is the grossest delusion. So long as action and 
reaction are equal, and nature strives perpetually for com- 
pensation, so long will Alcoholic excitement work its own 
retribution—the transient heightening of vital activity 
affording only an extra momentum for sinking its powers to 
the lowest state of prostration. Alcohol can, therefore, min- 
ister to the enjoyment of the present hour only, by plunder- 
ing the future.— Yowmans on Alcohol. 

MarriaGe AND Home.—Especially ought every 
MARRIED pair to secure a PERMANENT residence for them- 
selves and children; for, without it, one powerful mental 
faculty must suffer perpetual abrasion, and many more, 
diminished and interrupted action and pleasure. This 
“moving” is ruinously costly, alike destructive of property 
and pleasure, cripples husbandry, prevents planting trees 
and vines, and obliges tenants to frequent the grocery, with 
money in hand, for a thousand little things which, if land- 
owners, they would ratse.—Home for All. 
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OUR NEW QUARTERLY. 


Tue IntustrateD HyprRopaTHic QUARTERLY 
Review.—A new Professional Magazine, devoted to Medical 
Reform; embracing articles, by the best writers, on Anato- 
my, Physiology, Pathology, Surgery, Therapeutics, Mid- 
wifery, etc.; Reports of remarkable cases in general prac- 
tice, Criticisms on the Theory and Practice of the various 
opposing systems of Medical Science, Review of New Pub- 
lications of all Schools of Medicine, Reports of the progress 
of Health Reform in all its aspects, ete., ete.; with appro- 
priate Illustrations. Fowtrrs anp WELLS, Publishers, New 
York. Now ready. Containing: 


THE MOVEMENT-CURES. Illustrated. By R, T. 
Trall, M.D. Gymnastics in the Schools of Sweden. Reme- 
dial Power of Exercise. Case of aClergyman. Description 
of Ling’s System. Dr. Roth on the Movement Cures. 


DYSPEPSIA. By James C. Jackson,M.D. Prevalence. 
Mucous Dyspepsia Nervous Dyspepsia. The Two Classes 
of Victims—Workers who do not think, and Thinkers who 
do not work. Eating and Drinking. Water-Cure in Dys- 
pepsia—Course of Treatment, Dietetic Habits. Brain Labor. 
Sleep. Reports of Cases, 


COLDS AND RELAPSES. By Levi Reuben, M.D. 
Predisposing Causes. Morbid Condition. Illustrations of 


Relapses. Closed Pores. Chronic Colds. Half-dressing 
Children. Prevention and Management of Colds. Symp- 
toms, Treatment. 


HYSTERIA. By Joel Shew, M.D.; illustrated. Warie- 
ties. Symptoms, Duration. Affections of the Joints, Lungs» 
and Stomach. Hysteriaand Insanity. Causes. Treatment. 
Prevention. 


MODUS OPERANDI OF MEDICINES. By R. T. Trall, 
M. D.; illustrated. Fundamental Fallacy of the Drug Sys- 
tem; illustrated. Dr. Southwood Smith’s Opinion. Sensi- 
bilities of the Organic Nerves, Action of Blisters. 


PHILOSOPHY OF COLDS. By G.H. Taylor, M.D. 
Classification. Exposure only a Secondary and Concomitant 
Condition in taking Cold. The Principle of Self-Regulation. 
Effect of Relaxing Appliances. Predisposing Cause. Pre- 
scription to Cure a Cold, 


THE HUNGER-CURE. By E. A. Kittredge, M. D. 
Over-Eating and Improper Eating. Sources of Disease. 
Food. The Nutritious and the Unnutritious Parts. Nature 
teaches the Hunger-Cure by Stopping Appetite for Food. 
Fear of Starvation. Illustrative Cases. 


WATER-CRISES. By S. 0. Gleason, M.D. A Success- 
ful Effort of the Life-Power. Forms of Water-Crises. Boils. 
Vomiting. Diarrhea. Eruptions, Treatment. 


REPORTS. Dyspeptic Phthisic. Bronchitis. Spasms of 
the Stomach. Pleurisy. Spinal Distortion. Enteritis. Ice 
in Traumatic Tetanus. Uterine Tumor. The Flux in Mis- 
sissippi. Statistics of Aneurism. Measles. 


CRITICISMS; Marpractice. Mistakes of Apothecaries. 
Adulteration of Drugs. Saline Treatment of Dysentery. 
Rheumatism. Medicated Butter. Heroic Druggery. Yel- 
low Fever. Choking. The Quinine Controversy. 


REVIEWS. Hygienic Treatment of Consumption. Prac- 
tical Surgery. Post-Mortem Examinations, Water in Dys- 
entery. Opium and Alcohol. 


MISCELLANY. Hot Springs of Arkansas. Medical Stu- 
dents, Education of Nurses. Consumption. That Mer- 
maid Again! A Homeopathic Dose, ete. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Examples of Free Exercise. Exercising the Muscles of 
the Loins, (two cuts.) Exercise for Spinal Distortion, (two 
cuts.) Exercise of the Abdominal Muscles. Strengthening 
the Muscles of the Neck. Exercises for Sedentary Persons, 
(two cuts.) The Douche-Bath. The Shower-Bath. The 
Hose-Bath. Going to the Plunge. Head-Bath. Rubbing 
Wet-Sheet. Half-Bath. Washtub-Bath. The Roots of a 
Plant. Spongioles. Spongiole Magnified. Horizontal Section 
of a Spongiole. Infusoriw, (six cuts.) The Sentient and 
Organic Nerves. The Binocular Microscope, (three cuts.) 

TrrMs, $2 a year. Published by Fowirers anp WELIs, 
No. 181 Nassau street, New York. Subscriptions may be 
sent in at once, 
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Ahurrtigements. 


A LimiTeD space of this Journal will | 
be given to advertisements, on the following terms: 








Fora fullpage,onemonth, . . . $7500 
For one column, one month, ,. ° ° 20 00 
For a half column, one month, . ° 12 00 
For a card of four lines, or less, one month, 1 00 


At these prices the smallest advertisement amounts to 
LESS THAN ONE CENT A LINE FOR EVERY THOUSAND 
cCoprgs, our edition being never less than 40,000 copies. 

Payment in advance for transient advertisements, or 
for a single insertion, at the rates above named, should 
be remitted. 

All advertisements in the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL should be sent to the Publishers by the first of 
the month preceding that in which they are expected to 
appear, 





Lire, Heattu, Happiness.—TaeE It- 
LUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL—A repository of 
Science, Education, Biography, General Literature, 
News, Mechanism, Agriculture, Commerce, the Natural 
Sciences, and all those progressive movenients calculat- 
ed to reform and elevate mankind. Published at $1 per 
year, in advance, by FowLers anD Watts, New York. 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL AND HERALD 
OF REFORMS—A popular Family Journal, devoted to 
Hydropathy, Physiclogy, with Anatomical Engravings, 
illustrating the human system, with familiar instruction 

It is emphatically a guide to health and 
Terms, $1 a year. 


to learners. 
longevity. 


THE HYDROPATHIC QUARTERLY REVIEW— 
Anew Professional Magazine,devoted to Medical Reform, 
embracing articles by the best writers, on Anatomy, 
Physioligy, Pathology, Surgery, Therapeutics, Mid- | 
wifery, etc ; Reports of Remarkable Cases in General 
Practice, Criticisms on the Theory and Practice of the 
various Opposing Systems of Medics] Science; Reports 
of the Progrees of Hvalth Reform in all its Aspecta, ete, 
etc., with appropriate illustrations, Each number con- 
tains from 190 to 200 octavo pages, at Two Dotuars a ! 
year. 

Address Fow!rrs anp WELLs, 308 Broadway, New 
York. 

AGENTS AND CANVASSERS WANTED@ in very county. 





Hopes AND HELPS FOR THE YOUNG OF 
Bot Sexes, relating to the Formation of Character, 
Choice of Avocation, Health, Amusement, Masic, Con- 
versation, Cultivation of Intellect, Moral Sentiment, So- 
cial Affection, Courtship and Marringe. By Rev. G.S, 
Weaver, author of * Lectures on Mental Science,” &e. 

“ Wisdom’s ways are ways of pleasautness, and all her 
paths are peace.””—BrBiE. 

New York: Fow:res AND WELLS, Publishers, Clin- 
ton Hall, 131 Nassau Street. Boston: 142 Washington 
Street. Philadelphia: 231 Arch Street, 

So desirous are the Publishers to give this excellent 
work the widest possible circulation, and to place it 
within the reach of all young men and all young women, 
thut they make the following liberal offer ; 

For sixty-two cents, a copy of the cheap edition will 
be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any post-office in the 
United States. 

For one dollar, two copies will be sent, 

For five dollars, twelve copies, 

For ten dollars, twenty-five copies. 

And any additional nymber at the same rates, 

Agents would do well, in every neighborhood, to place 
a cupy of tiis book in the hands of every family. It 
will be found invaluable to every youth, male aud female, 
and of great service to Parents, Guardians, and Teachers, 

When eny considerable number of copics are wanted, 
they should be sent by express, or as freight. Simgle 
copies, by mail. A)lletters and orders, with remittauces, 
should be post-paid, and directed as follows: 

Fow.eRs anpD WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York, 





Our PHILADELPHIA Brancn CaBi- 
nikT.— We have opened a Brauch [Establishment at 231 
Arch street, (below Seventh st.,) Shiladelphis, where 
all our Publications, Busts, Skulls, Cabinets for Leetur- 
ers, Anatomical Plutes, &e., may be obtained, wholesale 
or retail, at New York prices. 

Professional Examinations, with charts and full written 
descriptions of character, given day and evening. Sub- 
scriptions received for the JouRNaLs, 


A Home ror ALL; OR THE GRAVEL 
Wat. anp Octacon Mops o¥ Buripine: New, cheap, 
convenient, superior, und adapted to rich and poor, show 
ing its superiority over brick, stone, and frame houses ; 
the cost, capacity, beauty, compactness, ard utility of 
octagon houses; the author’s residence, barns, and out- 
buildings; board and plank walls; the workingman’s 
dwelling, &c., with engraved illustrations. By 0. S 
Fowler, Price, prepaid by mail, 87 cents. Fow ters 
and WeEuts, Publishers, 308 Broadway, New York; 
Boston, 142 Washington street; Philadelphia, 231 Arch 
street. 











Ove Books 1n Boston.—New Eng- 
land patrons who wish for our various publications, may 
always obtain them, in large or small quantities, at our 
Boston establishment, 142 Washington street. Besides 
our own publications, we keep a supply of all works on 
Physiclogy, Phonography, Phrenology, and on the natu- 
ra] sciences generaily, including all Progressive and Re- 
formatory works. 

PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATions with charts. and writ- 
ten opinions of character, may also be obtained, day and 
evening, at our rooms in Boston, No. 142 Washington st., 
near the ald Soute Church, gt 


A New Maeneto-Ex.ectric MacHINE 
TMprovE».—The Inventor and Manufacturer presents 
this machine to the public, with the assurance that it is 


| better adapted to their needs than any heretofore offered. 


Its construction and arrangement are upon scientific and 
philosophical principles, rendering it far superior for me- 
dicinal purposes to any other now in use, while its chemi- 
cal powers are unsurpassed. Unlike all others, itrequires 
no LIQUIDS, ACIDS, or SOLUTIONS of any kind, to create the 
magnetic current; is always 1eady for use; is perfectly 
simple, and not liable to get out of order. Each ma- 
chine is encased in a box of fine workmanship, and can 
be sent by express to any place desired. Price, only 
$10. AQ] orders should be addressed to FowLERs AND 
Wetts, Manufacturer’s agents, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 
Meh. b. tf. 





THE New Pocket SyRINGS, WITH 
Dirgcrions FoR irs Use,—The undersigned take plea- 
sure in offering to the public, the Hydropathice Profession, 
ane especially to families, a new and superior INvEcTING 
INSTRUMENT, with an ILLUSTRATED Manuat, by R, 


| T. Traxz, M.D., giving complete directions for the em- 


loyment of water injectious. The price of Tar New 

ockET SyRINGE is only Three Dollars and a Half, and 
may be sent by Express to any place desired. All orders 
containing remittances should be prepaid, and directed 
to FowLers anv WE Ls, 308 Broadway, New York. 

This instrument has been manufactured to order, to 
meet the wants of Hydropathie physicians and patients, 
It is more convenient and portable than any apparatus 
of the kind in use, occupying, with its case, but little 
more space than acommon pocket-book, while its dura- 
ble material will last a lifetime. 

Extra Vaginal Tubes, 25 cents. 

The New Instrument may be sent to any place desired 


First, Best AnD CoEapest!!! THE 
New York WeEkKLy Son, established in 1836, 1s the 
first dollar-a-year weekly newspaper evei published. 
Independent of all politieal parties and cliques; sus- 
tained by ell the resources of The Sun Esteblishment in 
its collections of the latest news from every part of the 
wotld, by telegraph and by correspondents; ever offer- 
ing something new in the way of Stories and BoNn-morts, 
reports of Inventions, Prices Current, Markets, Recipes, 
Marriages and Deaths, ete., its title to the appellation 
of The Best Newspuper to be had for the same money is 
unquestionable, while the rate at which it is furnished 
demonstrates it tu be, size and contents considered, by 
fur the cheapest paper in the world, 

Any }ierson muy obtain the paper by simply enclosing 
One Dotlur in a letter, writing in it his name and the 
name of the nearest Post Office, and of the County and 
State where he resides, and directing it to “Mosxs 8, 
Bracu, Sun Office, New York.” 

The postage on the Weekly Sun to any place in the 
State of New York, is only thirteen cenis per year, pay- 
able quarterly (334 cents)in advance. To avy place out 
of the State, but im any part of the United States, the 
postage is twenty-six cents a year, payable quarterly 
(614 cents) in edvance. 

TzRMs—PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





For a single copy, one year, . . . . « « « $100 
Club of B coples, | = vi i= lewis) depes Mets debe s cw 5 00 
Sad iof IBcopiesy wis) (pie, Hor a ey ae eee OO 
Club of 20 copies, . . . stat a OR 


All subscriptions should be sent by mail (post-paid) 
directed to the Publisher. 
(3 No travelling agents are employed. 
Specimen copies sent gratis when desired. 
Mosss §. Beacu, Publisher, 
Corner of Nussau and Fulton Streets, 


Feb 3t New York City. 





New York Datty Sun.—This popu- 
lar paper, read by upwards of Two Hundred Thousand 
persons daily, is maied to Country Subscribers in season 
for the early trains at $4 per year, or $1 per quarter, pay- 
able in advance. 

POSTAGE ON THE SUN. 

To any Post Office in the State of New York, 78 centa 
per year, payuble quarterly (1934 cents) in advance. 

To any Post Office out of the State of New York, but 
within the United States, $1 56 cents per year, payable 
quarterly (39 cents) in advance, 

Moszs S. Bxgacn, Publisher, 
Sole Proprietor of the Sun #etablishment, 
Corner of Nassau and Fuiien Sireets, 


Feb 3t New York. 





Tue Prorie’s Parent OFFICE.— 
This well-known establishment is sti!l carried on, under 
the personal superintendence of its founder, ALFRED 
E. BEACH, by whom all the necessary drawivgs, speci- 
fications, and documents, for Patents, Caveats, Designs, 
Foreign Patents, &c., are prepared with the utmost 
fidelity and despatch, on very moderate terms, 


Persons wishing for advice relative to Patents or In- 
ventions, may at all times consult the undersigued 
WITHOUT CHARGE, either personally at his office, or by 
letter. To those living at « distance he would state that 
all the needful steps necessary to secure 4 Patent can be 
arranged by letter, just as well as if the party were pre- 
sent, and the expenses of a journey be thus saved. 
When parties wink to be informed as to the probability 
of being enabled to obtain Patents, it will be necessary 
for them to forward by mail a rough outline sketch and 
description of the invention, No fee or charge is made 
for such exa ninations, 

All consultations and business strictly private and con- 
fidential. 

Models from a distance may be sent by express or 
otherwise. 

For further information apply to or address, Fo a 

ALFRED E. BEACH, 
Solicitor of American and Foreign Patents, 
People’s Patent Office, 86 Nassau street, New York, 





Astatic Fowxs.—For Sule at Auction 
pce, a choice lot of Asiatic Fowls, consisting of the 

rahma Poorta, Chittagong, Grey Shanghai, and Cochin 
China varieties, all young fowls, and warranted to be of 
pure blood, and of the large breeds. Per pair, $10. Two 
pullets and a cock, $15. Cooped and sent by express to 
any part of the United States, promptiy, on receipt of 
the money. The above prices are extremely low, the 
ordinary charge for the same birds being $20 to $30 per 


air. 
P ALFRED E. BEACH, 
86 Nasaan-st., New York. 
Reference—P. T. Barnum, Esq., President of the 
National Poultry Society. apl It b 








Resecrep Appiications, &c.—The 
undersigned respectfully gives notice that he is at all 
times prepared to pay especial attention to the prosecu- 
tion of rejected applications for Patents; also to contest- 
ed and interfering cases, In some instances he will 
undertake to prosecute rejected casas, receiving no com- 
pensation unless the Patent is granted. 

Patent business of every description, whether before 
the United States Commissioner, or the Circuit and 
United States Supreme Courts. properly attended to. 

ALFRED E. BEACH, 
Solicitor of American and Foreign Patents, 
People’s Patent Office, 86 Nassau street, New York, 





AGRICULTURE! Mecuanics! Scr- 
ENCE! Srienpip Eneravincs! Ong DotuaR A 
YEar !—TueE PEopuiE’s JouRNAL, an Illustrated Record 
of Agriculture, Mechanica, Science, and Useful Know- 
ledge. 


Every Number contains 32 large pages of Letter- 
press, beautifully printed on fine paper, profusely illus- 
trated with Engravings, forming, at the end of each 
vear, Two Splendid Volumes, comprising Four Hundred 
Pages, and Illustrated with about FIVE HUNDRED 
ELEGANT ENGRAVINGS. Published Monthly. 


Trrms.—To Subscribers - One Dollar a Year, or Fifty 
Cents for Six Months. All subscriptions commence with 
the number current when received. Money may be sent 
by mail, in coin, post-office stamps, or bills, at the risk of 
the Publisher. Address, postage pxid, 

ALFRED E. BEACH, 
Editor of the People’s Journal, 
No. 86 Nassau street, New York City, 


Postage on the People’s Journal, 1}4 cents per qusrter, 
or six cents a year, 


A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO POSTMASTERS, 


Single copies 124 cents, Specimens sent on receipt 
of four postage-stamps. 


NOW READY. 


Tue First VoLUME OF THE PEOPLE’S 
JouxNat, bound complete, in paper covers, $1; cloth, 
$150. This book contains about 260 pages, illustrated 
with THREE HUNDRED AND TWENTY ELE- 
GANT ENGRAVINGS, relating to Science, Art, Me- 
chanics, Agriculture, and Useful Knowledge, in accord- 
ance with the general plan of the work. No publication 
of the kind has ever been produced with such magnifi- 
cence or at so cheap a price. Address as above. 

Apl tf 





Tue Best MaGazINe FOR your Fa- 
MILY,—THE STUDENT, AND Fam*ty Misceriany—New 
Volume—Enlarged and Improved—Thirty-Six Octayo 
Pages, Monthly—Price, only $1 a Yeur, 


Th’s popular Magazine, for the Family and School, 
will hereafter be published by N. A. Caukrns, oceupy- 
ing the same broad field as heretofore, and earnestly 
aiming to awaken a more universal and active desire 
among youth, end those also who have entered upon the 
duties of life, for their own Self-Improvement in all that 
will make them TRUS MEN or TRUE WomMEN, 

It is adapted to att who are old enough to read and 
not too old to improve, while it endeavors, through the 
attractive form in which its instruction is imparted, to 
enkindle a desire for learning. All its articles aim to 
teach something useful in principle, fact, or thought, 
while they develop a_ taste for valuable reading. 
Among other things, ft will contain povular articles on 
Physiology, Chemistry, Philosophy, Navural History, 
Botany, Geology, Astronomy, Biography, History, Tra- 
vels, ete., and the various topics of Daily Life which may 
aid in accomplishing its aim, 

It will be illustrated with numerous Engravings, not 
as mere pictures, but with the view of adding interest to 
its articles or imparting information. 

The Tents VoLUME OF THE STUDENT commences 
with May, 1854, Tae first number w.li be ready in a 
few days. 

Txems :—To clubs of Frve, $4; FirrEEN, $10. 

Agrnts wanted to obtain subscribers fur this work in 
every town ia the Union. 

Please address, post-paid, N. A. CaLxtns, 

131 Nassau st., N. Y. 





LirrEe.u’s Living AGE, 1854—A Bean- 
tiful Engraving in Each Number !—The Lrvine Ager bas 
been abundantly honored by the approbation of the best 
judges; it has been pronounced to be sound and vigor- 
ous; various and entertaining; fall of spirit and life; 
uniting the qualities which gratify the scholar, the phi- 
losopber, and the man of business, with those which re- 
commend it to their wives and children. We shall now 
endeavor to add to these intrinsic excellences the greater 
attractions of Art; and beginning with 1854, every num- 
ber will contain an impression from a beautiful Steel 
Plate. The 52 Plates a year will alone be worth the 
price of subscription. 

This work is made up of the elaborate and stately 
Essays of the EpiNsURGH, QUARTERLY, and other Re- 
views; and BLackwoop’'s noble criticisms on Poetry, 
his keen political Commentaries, highly wrought Tales, 
and vivid descriptions of rural and mountain Scenery; 
and the contributions to Literature, History and Common 
Life, by the sagacious Spectator, the sparkling Exam- 
INER, the judicious ATHEN £UM, the busy and industrious 
LirerarRy Gazerte, the sensible and comprehensive 
Britannia, the sober and respectable Curistian Op- 
SERVER; these are intermixed with the Military and 
Naval Reminiscences of the United Service, and with the 
best articles of the Dopnin UntvExsiry, NEw MontHLy, 
Fraskx’s, Tatt’s, AINSWORTA’S, Hoop’s and SporTING 
MaGazings, and of Cuampers’s admirable JouRNAL. 
We do not consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit 
and wisdom from Puncu; and, when we think it good 
enough, make use of the thunder of Taz Times, We 
shall increase our variety by importations from the con- 
peeent of Europe, and from the new growth of the British 
colonies. 

The Lrvine A@x is published every Saturday, by Lit- 
TELL, Son & Company, corner of Tremont and Bromfield 
Streets, Boston; Price 12}g cents a number, or six dol- 
lars a year in advance. Remittances for any period will 
be thankfully received and promptly attended to. 

PostaGE yaun,.We will send the Lrvine Ager, 
postage free, to all subscribers within the United States 
who remit in adyance, directly to the Office of Publica- 
tion, the sum of six dollars ;° thus placing our distant 
subacrbers on the seme footing as those nerrer to us, 
and making the whole country our neighborhood. 

Feb tf Li1rELi, Son & Company, Boston. 
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MUSIC! MUSIC!! MUSIC!!! 


Tue New York Musicau Review is 
the cheapest musical paper in the world. Each number 
contains sixteen quarto pages, four of which are new 
musie of the very best kind—just such as the people 
want, and just such as they can sing. This music will 
alone be worth over $5 a year, and, in addition, there 
will be given a large amount of highly interesting and 
valuable musical reading, In short, the Mostcan Re- 
VIEw will be filled up with the very pick and cream of 
musical news, novelty, incidents, and instruction, form- 
‘ing the most valuable record of musical events, and the 
choicest library of music within reach of the people. 

Terms: One Dollar a yearin advance. Six copies, $5. 
Now is the time to subscribe, as a new series commences 
with the first of April. A few sets of back numbers to 
January can be supplied. Addvess (post-paid) 

MASON BROTHERS, 


Apl it b 23 Park Row, New York. 





Tue Best oF its Crass.—If you want 
what the People and the Press pronounce THE B&sT 
Agricultural, Literary and Family Newspaper of the 
age, subscribe for Moorr’s RuraL New Yorker. It 
has Six able Editors, and is unequalled in Variety and 
Usefulness of Contents. Over NinkTExN THOUSAND 
Names have been appeED to its books during the past 
two months !—beat evidence of superior value and popu- 
larity. 

In judging of it, comparatively, remember that the 
RuRat is not a MONTHLY of only 12 issues yearly, but a 
Large and Beautiful WeEKty of Fifty-Two Numbers! 

(ce The Fifth Volume commenced Jan. 17. Back 
numbers furnished, or subscriptions can begin at any 
time. 3 

Published Weekly, in best style. profusely Illustrated 
—each number comprising Eight Double Quarto Pages, 
(40 columns,) at $2 a year—$l for six months, in 
advance, Great reductions and liberal premiums to 
agents and clubs. Specimens free; give us your address. 

Money properly enclosed, at our risk, if addressed 
to D.D. T. Mourns, Rochester, N. ¥. 





Credentials of the Rural New-Yorker. 


Moorx’s Rurat New-YorkeEe has become a giant 
among its kind. With a subscription verging fast to 
30,000, and with a conductor wiio oa how to polish 
it with every grace of the art, and accomplish it wih 
the best talent of the age, it is not surprising that it is 
now the Jeading Agricultural paper of the country.— 
Christian Advocate. 


Moore’s Rurat New-Yorxer has, from its start, 
taken high rank, and rapidly increesed in popular favor, 
and now stands without an equal in its sphere. High- 
toned, practical and scientific, it admits nothing stale, 
vulgar or uninstructive. As an Agricultural, Literary 
and Family Newspaper combined, we know not its su- 
perior.—Duily Union, 


Moorr’s Runa New-Yorxrr is one of the very 
best Agricultural and Family Newspapers in the world. 
lis mechanical exccution, iis iliustrations; and the ar- 
rangement of its conteuts, are complete, The character 
of its editorials. communications, &c., is of the highest 
order.—Lousiville Journal. Apl2tb. 





Tas Woou-GroweER AND Stuck ReE- 
GisteR is the only American journal devoted to the 
Woot and Srock-Grow1ne InrERxEsts, It contains a 
vast amount of USEFUL and RELIABLE information not 
given in any other work, and should be in the hands of 
EVERY Ownne OF DomEstic ANIMALS, whether located 
East or West, North or South, Published monthly in 
octavo form, illustrated, at onLy Firry Cents a Yzar— 
5 copies for $2; 8 for $3. Vol. V. commenced July, ’53, 

Back volumes furnished. Address 
Apl 2t b. D. D. T. Moors, Rochester, N. Y, 





Books oF RemMaRKaBLeE IN'TEREST.— 
Perhaps no two books convey more useful and interest- 
ing information, in a moderate space, than GoLpsm11H’s 
G#oGRAPHICAL VIEW OF THE WORLD, and Brock: xs- 
By's Vikws oF Tux Microscopic Wor_p, The one 
gives a graphic and minute account of things as they ap- 

ar to our external senses ; the other unfolds the aston- 
ishing and thrilling developments aifoided by the micre- 
scope. 

Goldsmith’s eroerephicol View of the World, on the 
receipt of $), or Brocklesby’s View of the Microscopio 
World, on the receipt of $1 12, will be sent to order by 
mail, postage paid. 


Tue ELEMENTS OF METEOROLOGY, by 
Prorsssok BRocKiEsBy, also contains information 
which every mun ought to possess—relating to Clouds, 
> thge=ng ph ae ect ky Hail-storms, ater-spouts, 

Ce copy of this will be sent by mail, posta i 
on the Sepaiat of 80 cents. e oom Be 
Address 


Farmer, Br & Co. 
Apl lte. er acta °y 


No. 4 Cortlandt street, New York, 





APRIL, 1854. — AMERICAN RAILWAY 
Guipz for this month con‘aing, in addition to its “ post- 
Ev” Time TaBizs ofall Railroads in the United States, 
a New aud Complete Karpway Map, got up expressly 
for this work at great expense, and is decidedly the 
LATEST, being corrected up to date, A few pages of Ad- 
vertisements inserted ; and, considering its exteusive cir- 
culation and IMMENsg Moyruty Epirt Ns, no better me-~ 
dium exists. Price, $7 per 100; 12}4 cts single copy. 

Send in your orders to Dinsmorg & Co., 
Feb It, No 9 Spruce street, N. Y. 


KOH 
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UNPARALLELED Bar@ains! Extra- 
oRpINARY AtTTrRacrions! !—At the celebrated, largest 
and cheapest Carpet Establishment in the United States, 
at HIRAM ANDERSON’S, No. 99 Bowery, New York, 
importer of English and French Carpets, buyers will ficd 
the largest Stock of Low Price and Medium, to the most 
elaborate Aubusson, Mosaic, Medallion and Velvet Car- 
pets, ever offered to the world. 


TEN SPACIOUS SALES-ROOMS 


Above ground: no damp Basements or Vaults under 
the sidewalk to endanger the healch of Lady purchasers; 
each Sales-Room is devoted exclusively to one descrip- 
tion of awe tom The Wholesale and Retail Departments 
of this establishment have been enlarged, and an addition 
of two extensive Sales-Rooms, making a wonderful and 
gorgeous display, ‘ 


Sargs-Room No. 1. 


Froor Om Ciotus An enormous stock of John Hare 
& Son’s celebrated English oil cloths; also, American 
floor oil cloths of magnificent satin finish, Fresco, Marble, 
ltalian, and Scroll Paintings, from 2s. 6d, 3s., 4s., 5s., 
. , to 93. per yard, from 3 feet to 24 feet wide and 90 

ong. 
Sates-Room No. 2 

Incrarm Carpets. Two hundred and fifty pieces of 
English and American Ingrain Carpetings, all new style, 
manufactured expressly for this establishment. 


S,sres-Room No. 3. 


Taree Pry Carpxts. English, Scotch and American 
Imperial Three Ply Carpeting, of our own Importation; 
gorgeous, splendid new style of pattern, 


Sates-Room No, 4. 


Lew Price IncRatn Carpets, Three hundred 
jieces of Medium quallty Ingrain Carpets, beautiful 
ee and small patterns, manufactured for the City 
trade, incredible low prives of 2s. 6d., 3s., 4s, 53. per 
yard, 
‘ Sarzs-Room No. 5. 

Rues anp Druscets. English Druggets, 4 yards 
wide ; 3000 yards of Low Priced Druggets, 1 to3 yards 
wide, at 3s. 64. to 63, per yard; also, an immense assort- 
ment of Mosaic, Laidseape, Axminster, and Tufted 
a Rugs; also 2000 Tufted Rugs at 16s. to 24s. 
each, 

Sarzs-Room No. 6. 


Starr anp Haut Ce BPers.—50,000 yards of striped and 
figared Hall and Stair Carpetspet 2s., 2s. 6d.,3s., 33. 6d, 
4a., 58., 63., and 7a, 


Sares-Room No. 7. 


Meps Litton Canpsts, with borders; Mosaic and Ax- 
minster, of ene entire piece, can be fitted to any sized 
room, from $350 to $1000. 

Royat Vx.vet, Tapestry and Brassels, from the cele- 
brated Factories of John Crossiy & Sons, (Halifax,) 
Messrs. Henderson & Co., and others, Engiand, all of our 
wn importation, some of which are exclusively our own 
styles, and cannot be found at any other establishment, 


Sarzs-Room No. 8. 

AvgBosson Carnpats. They elicit the warmest com- 
mendations of every beholder, excel in beauty and dure- 
bility, are sold at moderate prices, aud introduced in the 
market at this establishment. 


Satxs-Room No. 9, 


Veuvert, Tapestry, Brussels, cba ‘ad and twilled Ve- 
netian Stair Carpeting, remarkably cheap. 


Sauxs-Room No. 10. 


Patent Tapestry [ncrain Carpetrs.—Gold, Plain, 
White, Buff and Scroll Window Shades, at 6s., 12s., 20s., 
40s., to $10 per pair; Table and Piano Covers, Silver 
and Brass Stair Rods, Parlor Door Mats, Coir Matting; 
also 4a, 3d., 5s. 6d., White and Check Canton Maiting, 


&e. &e. 
HIRAM ANDERSON, 
Apl 2tb 2. 99 Bowery. 





MITCHELL’S Series OF DISSECTED 
Maps. —Mereiam, Moore & Co., Troy, N. Y., are pub- 
lishing a series of Dissected Mapa, to which they would 
invite the attention of parents, teachers and others. 

Now ready, Mitchell’s Dissected Map of the United 
States, price $1 50. 
Will soon be ready— 
Mitchell’s Dissected Map of the Eastern States, 
“ “ “ “ Middle “ 


ss os Southern “ 
o “ Western “ 

The above are made from Mitchell’s latest Maps, are 
neatly put up in book form, and wiil be found to be in- 
structive as well as amusing for the young people, 
Orders from the trade solicited. 

Mch.2t.ex.t. Meeriam, Moors & Co., Troy, N. Y. 


“ 
“ 


“ 
“ 
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Hupson River RarLroap. — Trains 
leaye Chambers Street daily for Albany and Troy. 
On and after Monday, Dec. 5, 1853, the Trains will run 
as follows: 


Express T2a1N—1 A. M., through in four hours, con- 
necting with Northern and Western Trains. 


Mar Tramr—9 a.m, Through Way Trains, 12 mu. 
and 3 P. M, 


Exrress Trains—5P.m. Accommodation Train at 
6P.M. 2 


For TanryTowN—At 10}4 P. Me 


For PougnKkePrst’—Way Passenger Trains at 7.10 
a.m. and 4 P.M. from Chambers Street; and Way, 
Freight and Passenger Train at 10 4, om. from Chambers 
Street. 


For PrexksxiILtt—At 54 P.M. 


The Ta wn, Peekskill and Poughkeepsie Trains 
stop at all the Way Stations. é 
Christopher, 


Passengers taken at Chambers, Canal, 
13th and lst Streets. 


Sunpay Mam Trains—At 3.40 P.M. from Canal 
Street for Albany, stopping at all Way Stations, 


Epsmunp Frencu, Superintendent, 





BOOKS BY MAIL. 
FOWLERS & WELLS, 


80S Broapway, New York, 


Publish the following Works: 





@n Bhrenology. 


EITHER OF THESE Works may be ordered and received 
by return of the yresr MaIL, postage prepaid by the 
Publishers, 


Combe’s Lectures on Phrenology. A 
complete course, Illustrated, Bound in Muslin, $1 25. 


Chart for recording various Develop- 
ments. Designed for Phrenologists. 6 cts, 


Constitution of Man. By George Combe. 
The only Authorized Edition, Muslin, 87 cts, 


Constitution of Man. School Edition. 


Arranged with Questions, 30 cts. 


Defence of Phrenology, with Arguments 
and Testimony. By Dr. Boardman, 87 cis, 


Domestic Life, Thoughts on. Its Con- 
cord and Discord. By N. Sizer. 15 cts, 


Education, Complete. Embracing Phy- 
siology, Animal and Mental, Self-Culture, and Me- 
mory. Iilustrated. In 1 yol. By O.S. Fowler. $2 50. 


Education, Founded on the Nature of 
Man, By Dr. Spurzheim. 87 cts, 


Familiar Lessons on Phrenology and 
Physiology. Muslin, in one volume. $1 25. 


Love and Parentage: applied to the 
improvement of Offspring. 30 cts. 
THE SAME, in Muslin, including Amativeness, 15 cis. 


Marriage: Its History and Philosophy, 
with Directions for Happy Marriages, Muslin, 75 cts. 


| Memory and Intellectual Improvement : 


Applied to Self-Education. 


By O. S. Fowler. 
lin, 87 cis. 


Mus- 


Mental Science, Lectures on, according 
to the Philosophy of Phrenology. By Rev. G. 8. 
Weaver. 87 cis. 


Matrimony: or, Phrenology and Physi- 
ology applied to the Selection of Companions for Life. 
30 cents, 


Moral and Intellectual Science. By 
eae? Gregory, and others, An important work. 
2 30. 


Phrenology Proved, Illustrated, and Ap 
lied. Thirty-seventh Edition. A standard work, 
1 25. 


Phrenological Journal, American Month- 
ly. Quarto, Illustrated. A year, One Dollar. " 


Popular Phrenology, with Phrenological 


Developments, 30 cts. 


Phrenology and the Scriptures. By Rev. 
John Pierpoat, 12 cts. 


Phrenological Guide: Designed for the 
use of Students. 15 cts. 


Phrenological Almanac: Illustrated with 


numerous engravings. 6 cts, 


Phrenological Bust: Designed especially 
for Learners, showing the exact location of all the Or- 
gans of the Brain fuily developed. Price, including 
box for packing, $1 25. [Not inailable.] 


Religion, Natural and Revealed ; or, the 
Natural Theology and Moral Bearings of Phrenology. 
87 cents. 


SelfCulture, and Perfection of Charac- 
ter. By O.S. Fowler. Illustrated. Muslin, 87 cts. 


> 
Self-Instructor in Phrenology and Physi- 
ology. Illustrated with One Hundred Engravings. 
Muslin, 50 cts. Paper, 30 cts, 


Symbolical Head and Phrenological 
Chart, in Map Form, showing the Natural Language 
of the Phrenological Organs. 26 cts, 


Temperance and Tight Lacing. On the 
Laws of Life. By O.S. Fowler. 15 cts. 


Works of Gall, Combe, Spurzheim, and 
others, together with all works on Phrenology, for 
sale, wholesale and retail, Agents and Booksellers 
supplied. 

Compitete CaTaLogurs, embracing all works on 
Phrenology, Physiology, Hydropathy, Magnetism, Psy- 
chology, Phonography, and the Natural Sciences gene- 
rally. Published by FowLers and Wetts, 303 Broad~ 
way, New York. 





~ 


Abystoloqy. 


Alcohol and the Constitution of Man. 
ilastrated by a Diagram. By Prof. Youmans. 30 cts. 


Amativeness; or, Evils and Remedies of 
Excessive and Perverted Sexuality, with Advice, 15 cts. 


Combe on Infancy ; or, the Physiological 
and Moral Management of Children, Illustrated. 87 cts. 


Combe’s Physiology. Applied to the Im- 
provement of Mental and Physical Education. 87 cts, 


Chronic Diseases, especially the Nervous 
Diseases of Women. From the German, 30 cts. 


Digestion, Physiology of. The Principles 
of Dietetics. By Andrew Combe, M. D., 30 cts. 


Food and Diet: Containing an Analysis 
ofevery kind of Food and Drink. By Pereira. $1 25. 


Family Dentist,a Popular Treatise on 
the Teeth. By D.C. Warner, M.D. 87 cts. 


Generation, Philosophy of: Its Abuses, 


Causes, Prevention, and Cure. By Dr. Newman. 30 cts. 


Hereditary Descent: Its Laws and Facts 


applied to Human Improvement, New Edition. 87 cts. 


Lectures on Life and Health, orthe Laws 
and Means of Physical Culture. By Dr. Alcott. $1 25. 


Maternity : or the Bearing and Nursing 
of Children, including Female Education. 87 cts. 


Natural Laws of Man, Physiologically 
considered. By Dr. Spurzheim, A good work, 30 cts. 
Natural History of Man. By Dr. New- 


man. Illustrated with Engravings. $7 cts. 


Organic Laws, or the Laws that govern 
the Human Organism. By Rev. J.B. Sax. 87 cts. 


Physiology, Animal and Mental : applied 
to Health of Body and Power of Mind. 87 cts. 


Reproductive Organs; Their Diseases, 
Causes, and Cure on Hydropathic Principles. 15 cts, 


Sober and Temperate Life: with Notes 


and Illustrations. By Louis Cornaro. 30 cts. 


Sexual Diseases; Their Causes, Preven- 
tion, and Cure, on Physiological Principles. $1 25. 


Teeth: Their Structure, Disease, and 
Management, with many Engravings, 15 cts, 


Tovacco: Its Effect on the Body and 
Mind. The best work on the subject. By Dr. Shew. 
30 cts. 


Tebacco: Its Use and Abuse, Showing 
the Evil Effects of this Narcotic. 6 cts. 


Tobacco, Use of; Its Physical, Intellec- 
tual, and Moral Effects on the System, By Dr, Al- 


cott. 15 cts. 
Tobacco ; Three Prize Essays. By Drs. 
Trall and Shew, and Rev. D. Baldwin. 15 cts. 


Tea and Coffee ; Their Physical, Intellec- 
tual, and Moral Effects. By Dr. Alcott. 12 cts. 


Vegetable Diet, as sanctioned by Medical 
Menand Experience inall Ages. By Dr. Alcott. 87 cts, 








Mesmerism and Ysvchology. 


Biology ; orthe Principles of the Human 
Mind. By Alfred Smee. Illustrated. 30 cts. 


Electrical Psychology, Philosophy of, 
in Twelve Lectures. By Dr. J. B. Dods. 87 cis. 


Elements of Animal Magnetism : or, Pro- 
cessand Practical Application for Human Relief. 15 cts, 


Fascination, or the Philosophy of Charm- 
ing (Magnetism), Llustrating the Principles of Life. 
ST cts, 


Library of Mesmerism and Psychology. 
With suitable Illustrations. In two volumes of sbout 
900 pages. $3 50. 


Macrocosm and Microcosm; or the Uni- 
verse Without and the Universe Within. By Wil- 
liam Fishbough. <A Scientific Work. 87 cts. 


Mental Alchemy; A Treatise on the Mind 
and Nervous System. By B, B. Williams. 62 cts. 


Philosophy of Mesmerism and Clairvoy- 


ance, Lectures on, with Instructions in its Process. 30 cts, 


Psychology, or the Science of the Soul. 
By Joseph Haddock, M.D. Illustrated. 30 cts. 


Spiritual Tnterconrse, Philosophy of; an 
planation of Modern Mysteries. 63 cts, 


Sypernal Theology, and Life in the 
Spheres. By Owen G. Warren. 30 cts. 
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a pene: 


Abonography. 


Constitution of the United States, in 
Phonography, Corresponding Style, 12 cts, 





Declaration of Independence, in Phono- 
graphy; asheet for framing. 12 cts. 


Phonographic Teacher ; Being an Indue- 
tive a Sire of Phonography, with instruction to 
those who have not the assistance of an oral teacher, 
By E. Webster. In Boards. 45 cts, 


Phonographic Alphabet, upon a Card. 
Price, per hundred, $3 00. 


Phonographic Word-Signs, on Card. 
Per hundred, $4 00. 


Reporter's Manual: A Complete Exposi- 
tion of the Reporting Style of Phonography. By An- 
drew J. Graham. 62cts, _ 


All works on Phonography will be furnished to order, 





Wiscellaneows, 


Botany for all Classes ; Containing a Flo- 
ral Dictionary, with numerous Illustrations, 62 cts, 


Chemistry, applied to Physiology, Agri- 


culture, and Commerce, By Professor Liebig. %5 cta, 


Delia’s Doctors: 
the Scenes. 


or, A Glance Behind 
By Miss H. G. Creamer. 87 cts, 


Essay on Wages, Showing the Necessity 
ofa Workingman’s Tariff. By Phillip C. Friese, 15 eta. 


Familiar Lessons on Astronomy: De- 
signed for Children and Youth in Schools and Fami- 


lies, 15 cts, 
Future of Nations. A Lecture. By Lonis 
Kossuth, Revised by the author, 12 cts, 


Hints toward Reforms, in Lectures, Ad- 
dresses, and other Writings. By H. Greeley. §& 
Ed., enlarged, with Crystal Palace. $1 25.) ge 


Hopes and Helps for the Young of Both 
Sexes. By Rev. G. S. Weaver. 87 cts, 


Human Rights, and their Political Gua- 
ranties, By Judge Hurlbut. An important work. 87 cts. 


Home for All: New, Cheap, Convenient, 
and Superior Mode of Building Gravel Walls. 87 cts. 


Immortality Triumphant. The Exist- 
ence ofa God. By Rev. J. B. Dods. 87 cts. 


Innovation Entitled to a Full and Can- 
did hearing, By John Patterson, 15 cts. 


Intemperance and Divorce, or the Duty 
of the Drunkard’s Wife. Per 100, prepaid, 75 cts. 


Labor: Its History and Prospects. The 
Use and Abuse of Wealth. By R. D. Owen. 30 cts. 


Literature and Art. By S. Margaret Ful- 
ler, Introduction by Horace Greeley. $1 25. ~ 


Milk Trade in New York and Vicinity. 
By Mullaly. Intredaction by Trall. 30 cta. 


Power of Kindness: Jneuleating the 
Christian Principles of Love over Physical Force, 62 cts. 


Parental Responsibility. By Mrs. C. M. 
Steel. For Young Mothers. 30 cts. 


Population, Theory of. The Law of Ani- 
mal Fertility. Introduction by Dr. Trall. 15 cts, 


Temperance Reformation —Its History 
frou the First Temperance Society to the Adoption of 
the Maine Law. By Rey. L. Armstrong. $1 25. 


Temperance Tracts. By Trall, Greeley, 


Barnum, Fowler, Dow, and others. Per 100, 75 cts. 


True Basis of American Independence ; 
an Address before the American Institute. By Hon, 
Wm. H. Seward. 12 cts. 


What the Sister Arts teach as to Farm- 
ing; an Address before the Indiana Agricultural So- 
ciety. By Horace Greeley. 12 cts. 


Woman: Her Edoeation and Influence. 
With an Introduction, by Mrs.C. M. Kirkland. 87 cts. 


Woman, in all Ages and Nations. An 


Authentic History, from the Earliest Ages. 87 cts. 
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General Aotices. 


PHRENOLOGY IN THE Country.—Intelligence the 
most gratifying comes to us from our co-working friends in 
the great field of haman reform and development. Wherever 
and whenever a competent lecturer holds forth, he is throng- 
ed, listened to with marked attention and respect, and libe- 
rally patronized by anxious inquirers after the truth as it is 
in Phrenology. But, while we rejoice over our increased 
success and encouragement, we regret there are so few lec- 
turers and examiners to supply the increasing demand. 

Besides several courses of lectures delivered in New York 
and neighboring cities by the Brothers Fowler the past 
winter, courses have been given, in various parts of the 
country, with great acceptance, by Butler, Wagner, Gibbons, 
Brown, Drew, Bourne, O'Leary, Gibbs, Needham, and others, 
and yet not half the States have been visited; while every 
settled county in a// the States should be supplied with a 
Purenovoaist, a Lecturer, and competent Examiner. But 
we must wait. 

We subjoin extracts from resolutions passed by the audi- 
ences at the close of lectures given by John Brown, Jr., and 
by H. B. Gibbons, as follows :— 

Joun Brown, Jr., haying closed a course of lectures on 
Phrenology and Physiology, at Hartford, Ohio, the Rey. 
BenJaMin Fenn was called to the chair, and the Rey. D. 
Gibbs, Matthias Christie, and L. C. Jones, Esqs., were chosen 
a committee to draft and present resolutions. The following 
were presented and passed wnranimously ¢ 

Resolved, That, having attended the course of lectures by 
Mo. John Brown, Jr., we are clearly of the opinion that 
Phrenology 73 &@ science deserving the earnest attention 
of every nvind, as embracing principles of the greatest 
amportunce to life, health, and the well-being of mankind, 

Resolved, That we hereby tender our thanks to Mr. 
Brown for the very interesting and instructive course of 
lectures on Phrenology and Physiology, and that we extend 
to him our confidence as a well-qualified and interesting 
teacher of these subjects. 

esolved, That we commend Mr. Brown to the inquiring 
minds, as a gentleman who, by the attractive manner in 
which he imparts needed and important information, his 
successful delineation of character, and the lucid illustration 
of his subjects, will amply corapensate all who may attend. 

Bunsamin Fenn, Chairman. 








The following commendatory resolutions were received 
from the citizens of Cherry Valley, N. Y.: 

Whereas we have listened to a course of eleven lectures 
on Phrenology by Prof. H. B. Grpsons, and have been 
members of bis private class for teaching the practical ap- 
piication to the delineation of character; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we regard Prof. Gibbons thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the science on which he lectures, and as pos- 
sessing a peculiarly happy faculty in elucidating and devel- 
oping those principles; that the attentiveness of his crowded 
audiences, their numbers constantly increasing to the last, 
proves his powers to entertain and instruct. 

Resolwed, That his private lessons have confirmed our 
confidence in him as & practical teacher. 

Resolwed, That as a public and popular lecturer, a private 
teacher, and as a man, we cheerfully recommend him to the 
public as every way worthy of their confidence and patron- 
age; and that in parting, we tender him our best wishes for 
his sticcess, happiness, and prosperity. 

Resolwed, That copies of these resolutions be presented to 
Mr. Gibbons, to the American Banner, and to the Ameri- 
can Phrenological Journal, for publication. 

Cherry Valley, N. Y., Feb., 1854. 


Lecrures IN Parapsipaia.— Agreeably to 
promise, we now have the pleasure to announce a course of 
ten or more public lectures, to be commenced in that City of 
Brotherly Love, on Monday evening, March the 20th, by O. 
8. Fow er, of New York. 

The course will embrace the following subjects: 

Signs of Character; Principles and Proofs of Phrenology - 
its Philosophies, Facts, and. Moral Bearings; Self-Improve- 
ment; the Management of Children; Memory; the Intel- 
lectual Faculties and their Culture; Matrimony, or Love, 
Selection, Courtship, and Married Life; Woman's Phreno- 
logy, Sphere, Rights, Wrongs, and Improvement, é&c., &e. 

For particulars, as to place and hour, inquire at 231 Arch 
street; and see daily papers. 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL INTEREST IN Boston is 
daily increasing; so much so, indeed, that the number of 
applications, though large a year ago, is now almost doubled. 
Merchants, clerks, mechanics, apprentices, students, and 
others, seek advice and direction from the hand of the Phre- 
nologist. Employers ask for a phrenological opinion instead 
of other recommendation, and decide accordingly. Parents 
wish to know how and for what to educate their children. 
Pureno.oey furnishes the data, not only as to the most ap- 











propriate pursuit, but also for personal development and 
improvement. We go to a physician for a prescription ; to 
a lawyer for counsel; to teachers of Astronomy, Geology, 
Botany, Chemistry, &c., &c., for instruction; and why not 
to a professional Phrenologist for advice on a subject of the 
most vital importance by which we may “know ourselves ?”’ 
The time has come for our NoELE scrmnce to take its place 
jirst among ali the sciences, 


CHARACTERS WRITTEN OUT FROM DAGUERREOTYPE 
LIKEN ESSES.— W hen not able to apply in person, a DAGUERREO- 
TYPE LIKENESS furnishes an excellent substitute, by convey- 
ing a good general idea of the organic texture and phreno- 
logical formation, to which may be added whatever facts 
touching the influence of education and circumstances on 
the direction of organs, you please to append. They willbe 
sent and returned by mail or express; a chart, numbered by 
us, will also facilitate. 

As writing involves labor, time, and expense, our charges 
are, for the ordinary descriptions, $3; but extra in propor- 
tion for more lengthy and elaborate descriptions, not exceed- 
ing $5. 

It will be necessary to prepay postage on likenesses, when 
sent to us. We prepay return package 

All letters and packages should be directed as follows: 
FowLers AND WELLS, New York. 


GRAVEL-WALL Burtpers WanTED.—-Applications 
by hundreds have been made to us for architects who can 
superintend the construction of houses on the new gravel- 
wall plan. We know where hundreds, if they understood 
it, could find employment at liberal salaries. Indeed, so 
pressing has been the demand, that, should a sufficient num- 
ber of applicants signify their desire to learn, we will form 
a class early in June, to show all about both the mode of 
fixing the boxboards, and mixing and depositing the mortar 
and building the walls. Whatever else we well can teach, 
we will; yet, not being architects, we propose to teach the 
gravel-wall primarily, and other things only incidentally, as 
experience has taught us. Tuition fee, $20. (And if we 
could haye attended such a school, it would have saved us 
many times this sum.) Applicants can stay longer or 
shorter, and be furnished common board at country prices. 
Address, prepaid, FowLrrs anp Wetis, New York. When 
enough apply, we will notify all by letter. 

PHRENOLOGY in PHImADELPHIA.—The editor of 
the Daily Register of that city gives the following com- 
mendatory notice :— 

We have heretofore spoken of the Phrenological Cabinet 
recently opened by FowLers, WELLS AND Co., at 231 Arch 
street, but had not seen nor formed any acquaintance with 
the resident member of the firm. We had avoided making 
his acquaintance until it was convenient for us to step in and 
test his skill as a phrenological examiner. A few days since, 
we dropped into their office, a stranger, and had a full written 
description of character, as taken down by a phonographer, 
and our family aver that it is a perfect daguerreotype of our 
character. Certain it is, that several very important points 
of our inner life and consciousness, which are unknown to 
the world, were most strikingly accurate in the delineation. 
We cordially commend Mr. Sizer to our citizens as an accom- 
plished examiner. To show that we are not alone in this 
opinion, we subjoin with pleasure the following from the 
New York Tribune, which recently appeared in its editorial: 

“Progress of Pirenology.—We notice that FowLrrs AND 
We ts, the popular phrenologists of this city, have opened 
a branch house in Philadelphia for the promotion of their 
favorite science. It is under the care of Mr. Nelson Sizer, 
who has had great experience as a phrenological examiner, 
and is well known as an effective lecturer. The City of 
Brotherly Love is said to have numerous adherents to the 
doctrines of Gall and Spurzheim, and will no doubt extend 
a cordial and friendly hand to this new enterprise.” 

With such a man to manage this branch house, with fre- 
quent aid from the Fowlers themselves, which we learn is 
to be given, it cannot fail of success, and must soon become 
one of the prominent places of resort for our citizens, 


New Posuisuinc-Hovusse.—James C. Derby, of 
the late firm of Derby and Miller, of Auburn, N. Y., has 
lately removed to this city and established a new publisking- 
house at No. 8 Park Place. Mr. Derby is a liberal, high- 
minded, honorable, and successful business man, and has the 
fullest confidence of the public. We cordially weleome him 
among us, and wish him the largest measure of success. 


The business of the old firm of Derby and Miller will be- 
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continued, in all its branches, in this city and in Buffalo, 
under the firm of Miller, Orton and Mulligan, who purchase 
the entire list of Publications, Plates, Copyrights, Stock, &c., 
of the old firm, 

PuHonocrapay.—We have on hand a few copies 
of back numbers of the AMERIOAN PHONOGRAPHIO JOURNAL 
and the UniversaL PuonoGrarnuer, of different dates—but 
not complete volumes—which we will send in packages of 
12 numbers, each different, prepaid by mail, for 50 cents. 
They are printed from copper plates, in the corresponding 
style of Phonography, and contain much yaluable informa- 
tion relative to the writing reform to be found nowhere else. 
Each number is complete in itself, and is just as valuable as 
though they formed complete volumes. We have but a few 
of them, and think they will not last long at 50 cents for a 
dozen numbers. Address Fow ers AND WELLS, 308 Broad- 
way, New York. Postage-stamps received in place of small 
change. 

Bound VOLUMES OF THE JOURNAL.—Subscrib- 
ers wishing to preserve the last volume of the JourNAL 
ean haye the numbers bound in embossed muslin, lettered 
on the back, for fifty cents, by sending them to the Pub- 
lishers, Those wishing for a portfolio in which to keep the 
numbers during the year, can obtain them at this office for 
twenty-five cents, 


es 


ALL sorts oF Carpets are advertised in our 
present number by Mr. Hiram ANDERSON, 99 Bowery, New 
York. His assortment comprises every variety of American 
manufacture, and the choicest and cheapest of imported 
goods. The catalogue, with particulars, to which we refer 
the reader, is the most complete aiid satisfactory, Those in 
want of such goods may here be accommodated. 


A wRiTER in the Vermont Statesman, referring 
to the Boston Phrenological Establishment, says: “I can say 
from experience that, as a safeguard against illness and mis- 
applied effort. a written phrenological examination by Mr. 
Butler, of 142 Washington street, Boston, is worth more than 
the advice of ten colleges of doctors, or the administration of 
ten cords of drugs.” 

So we should think. 


A NEw MacnetTo-Evectric Macuine, for medi- 
cal purposes, has recently been invented, and is now offered 
for sale in New York,—see advertisement in this Journal,— 
which is said to be a great improvement upon all others now 
in use. It was invented by the builder of Prof. Page’s great 
machine, for which our Government appropriated twenty 
thousand dollars. 


WE give in another part of the Journat a list 
of Books, with prices, prepaid by mail, from our Publica- 
tion Office. The list embraces most of our works on Phren- 
ology, Physiology, Hydropathy, etc., etc., from which the 
reader may select such as he most needs. We commend 
these works to Families and Individuals. Youn@ MEN can 
hardly be more usefully or profitably employed, than in cir- 
culating them in every State, county, town, and village. 
Liberal terms will be given by the Publishers. 

RaiRoaps In Amurica.—Looking upon the 
great railroad enterprises now going on, and considering their 
effects upon society, we deem it a part of our duty as public 
journalists, to give a brief history of the rise, progress, 
effects, and present condition of RarLroaps In AMERIOA. 
We may also take a prophetic view, and, basing our opinions 
on established principles, evolve some interesting probabili- 
ties concerning the future destiny of our nation, as affected by 
these arteries of physical intercourse, commerce, and public 
utility. 

We propose to give a history of each railroad in each of 
the States, and, at the same time, notice all new projects now 
in contemplation ; and, as far as possible, give the cost, busi- 
ness, and prospects of each. We hope to render this feature 
of the JouRNAL interesting and useful. 


THe Manvat or Dikecrioxs, with illustrations, 
for using the New Pooxer Syrinan, by Dr. TRALL, is sold 
only with the instrument. Price of the syringe, with extra 
vaginal tube, including the Manual of Directions, $3.50. 
Address Fow.rers anp WELLS, New York. 


Sussorrpers can mail one, two, three, or more bank-notes 
in a letter, ineluding stamps, and not increase the postage, 
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RENO’ A Ls. 

THE Office of the ParenoLocrcaL JourNAL has 
been Removed to 308 Broadway, two blocks 
above the Park. 

Our address will hereafter be, 

FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
308 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Harty to Press.—In consequence of our 
“ moving,” we were compelled to send the present number to 
press, and away to subscribers, a few days in advance of the 
usual time, in order that it might not partake of the “noise 
and confusion” incident to such an interesting event. Our 
usual publication-day is on the 10th of the month preceding 
the date. Thus, copy for the June number was put in 
hand early in April, and we shall commence printing early 
in May. Advertisements, and other matter, should there- 
fore be sent in accordingly. Address the Publishers, 308 
Broadway, New York. 


Booxs By Mari.—We will send by return of 
“?HE FIRST MAIL,” postage prepaid, any work to be had in 
this market. Enclose the amount, and direct to Fow.ers 
AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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General Articles. 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOTTINGS. 
No. II. 


BY LEVI REUBEN, M.D. 

Tur AWAKENING OF GENIUS.—A genuine poet 
becomesaroused to the appreciation and capability 
of poetry, by the first really poetic effusion that 
falls in the way of his boyhood. He is aroused 
because he zs a poet. Genius, of some stamp, but 
well developed and proportioned, was slumbering 
there, needing no creation, but only awakening. 
We are told that Cowley traced his poetical pre- 
dilections to a chance perusal of Spenser ; John 
Clare credited his bent in the same direction 
to the reading of “Thomson’s Seasons ;’”’ and 
Thomas Holcroft, to “Chevy Chase.’’ But while 
thousands have read Spenser and Chevy Chase, 
very few Cowleys or Holcrofts have ever arisen 
from the perusal. By no means does a chance 
treat of poesy beget in the young mind a love 
and ability not previously to be found there. 
The poet within responds to the poet without. 
The appreciation only proves what was already 
within. The principle so long ago uttered, ap- 
parently dogmatically, by the great Roman ora- 
tor and philosopher, in his defence of the poet 
Archias, proves to have been no dogma, but 
a veritable and deep intuition. “Poeta nascitur, 
non fit’’—the poet is born, not made—is a truth 
reaffirmed by Phrenology. Indeed, its ablest 
defender could not have expressed more happily 
this fundamental principle of the system than 
did Cicero, nearly two thousand years ago! 

If we take the word poet in its larger sense, as 
the creator of whatever is beautiful, and the 
maker of whatever is noble, thus including all 
the grand efforts of mind in literature, art, and 
invention, we find that the same principle still 
holds true ;—equally so, indeed, in that widest 
signification, in which every man is the artificer 
(poet) of his own fortune. 





Another thought: Cicero, and many more, an- 
ticipated Gall in one of the results of the system 
of the latter, though not in the processes that led 
to it. May we not learn from this that we are 
apt to overrate the importance of the reasoning 
faculties, and to undervalue intuition? Reason 
must wait patiently, perhaps for thousands of 
years, until slow-paced Observation furnishes her 
with data; but a keen intuition vaults in one 
moment over the obstacles of centuries of toilsome 
inquiry, and brightens the darkest of the ages 
with light stolen from the Millennium. 


Importance oF InprvipuaL Facuities.—A little 
knot of brain—ganglion, a knot, or what we call 
an organ—varying in size, perhaps from that of 
a small pea to that of a good plum, may be the 
ruin of all the rest of a man’s brain and body. 
How many are carrying about now, in that won- 
derful intra-cranial mass, and providing for and 
feeding with great care, some such knot of brain 
that is destined, if not well understood and care- 
fully watched, and perhaps even in spite of the 
most untiring watchfulness, on some particular 
future day, under some peculiar combination of 
circumstances, to prove the death of their earthly 
success and happiness ; perhaps to terminate their 
lives; perhaps, as far as that is possible, to 
blight and deform the immortal spirit itself! The 
gift of each single human faculty imposes an im- 
measurable responsibility. The possession of each 
brings with it boundless possibilities, and war- 
rants unbounded expectations, thus necessarily 
exposing it to infinite dangers and losses. 


MENTAL ATTRACTION AND REPULSION.—These are 
seen in every day’s observation, and felt in almost 
every day’s experience. The phenomena cor- 
roborate in a striking manner the truth of Phre- 
nology ; and they will teach him who studies 
them many curious and practical lessons, “ Halt- 
ing between two opinions” has become a saw; 
and it is a very expressive one. A man acted on 
by two motives, of equal forse but in opposite 
directions, is in the same predicament with a 
mass of dead matter, similarly acted on, and of 
course he shows the same result. Neither force 
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overmastering the other, he cannot move towards 
either ; and so, very naturally, “halts between.” 
Throw in an overweight on either side, and he 
flies-to that as nimbly, and as irresistibly, too, as 
the pith ball leaps'to the electrified surface, or as 
the overloaded scale springs towards the earth. 
It is astonishing how easily one gets out of a 
quandary thus! The man who hesitates long 
over a bribe of five thousand, is inevitably mas- 
tered by an offer of ten. Indeed, it seems al- 
most cruel to blame him. He has obeyed. the 
stronger attraction. If a man, with virtue and 
character at stake, wavers doubtfully, we pity 
him. He is in fearful danger. But if another, 
with no great*principles in the balance, boggles 
and queries long without a decision, we despise 
him. We say, truthfully enough, “He can- 
not make up his mind :’’{that is, his faculties are 
pulling, some this way, some that, and he has not 
disciplined them so that they can measure with 
promptitude the attractions respectively acting 
on them, and “ make up,” as friends after a discus- 
sion, with a consent to move at once in the direc- 
tion of the strongest motive. 

Novelists make great use of the principle now 
under consideration. Probably never did genu- 
ine hero or heroine escape their clutches without 
being once, or many times, “torn by contending 
emotions ;’”’ and we are no way surprised to-see 
even their minor characters—the mere “ filling- 
up” of their dramas—very often “on the fence!” 

Some facts may,be added that show this prin- 
ciple even more plainly. A child wishing to go to 
a stranger, but fearing at the same time to do so, 
stands still in its place, but shows the struggle 
within by some sort of bodily contortions. If the 
attraction be greatly increased, as by the offer of 
some tempting gift, but fear will not yield, then 
the child moves in a circle round the stranger—a 
very fair exemplification of the effect of centripetal 
and centrifugal forces. So, put to a man on a 
sudden a request he does not wish to refuse, but 
which is very unpleasant to some of his faculties, 
and, unless he is extremely shrewd or well 
schooled in the world, he is invariably rendered 
speechless for a few moments ; while the working 
of his features or limbs attests the discord into 
which the mental elements have been thrown. 
When the esoteric tumult subsides a little, the 
winning faculty speaks out, and you get the 
man’s decision. 

Mortives.—‘ I impugn no man’s motives,” said 
a Rev. Dr. W. in my hearing, in a late discussion. 
Now, the judgment of ‘his auditors did not con- 
firm the truth of this assertion. It was evidently 
the dictate of a full and active organ of Cunning, 
and uttered to win approval on the speaker’s 
side. But it shows that truth is somewhere ; and 
we may draw a lesson from it. Why is it praise- 
worthy to “impugn no man’s motives?” Is it 
not because a well-developed Intellect recognizes 
in motives a necessity of our being, and Charity 
(large) forbids our regarding as criminal or 
blameworthy in our fellows, the right exercise of 
aught that is indispensable to their well-being, 
even though it be found on the physical, animal, 
and less honorable aspect of their nature? 

But how far shall this charity go? Certainly 
not to the extent of injustice and injury to those 
who may be the objects of wrong motives in 
another. and the sufferers by them. The highest 








charity will show itself towards both the offender 
and the victim as far as it may, but will surely not 
shield the former from blame to the detriment of 
the latter. It is thus that we do most strenuous- 
ly impugn the “motives” of men, under many 


‘circumstances, and that necessarily and justly. 


The “ motives’? of the assassin, the thief, or the 
slanderer, are promptly and pertinaciously as- 
sailed. Indeed, there seems to be a mistaken 
conception of honor, or politeness, or charity, in 
the rule that would assail no motives of man, un- 
der any circumstances whatever. Too lamentably 


true is it, that these motives are often wrong. In ~ 


the cunning pressing of private ends, or in the 
bigoted or interested advocacy of erroneous doc- 
trines of religion, duty, and social life, they may 
be working deeper and wider wrongs than the 
assassin’s knife, or the venom of the slanderer’s 
tongue. Then true Charity gives her consent ; 
and motives may be justly impugned. The hopes, 
and toilings, and possibilities of many souls, out- 
weigh all the claims of selfhood in the one or the 
few. 

Social Reformers are too often (and, in view of 
the principles here laid down, it would seem 
very unjustly) charged with being wncharitable. 
Is it real wncharitableness that makes a genuine 
republican wish ill to Russia, in her contest with 
the Turks? Is it wncharitableness that denounces 
the conduct of the dramseller? Is it wncharita- 
bleness that condemns the grasping policy of ca- 
pital, and pronounces the common laborer in most 
or all communities, as communities now are, an 
injured man? Is it wacharitableness that exposes 
the land speculator — that gambler in one of 
God’s best gifts, the soil—to the indignation of 
the thousands robbed, by such as him, of a large 
share of their birthright? Is it wncharitableness 
that marks the many heartless despotisms of an 
imperfectly developed state of society, for ani- 
madversion, opposition, and final extinction? 
Towards evils such as these, zt 7s Charity’s self 
that makes us sternly “ uncharitable:”’ or rather, 
we should say, implacable; for the other word 
is plainly, here, not rightly used. He that most 
deeply loves man, will most deeply hate every 
form of tyranny and fraud. 

Use or PHRENOLOGY IN CoNnTROVERSY. — A 
skilful, phrenologically-educated controversialist 
might, in many cases, annihilate any untruthful 
arguments on the part of his opponent; not by 
attacking the substance of those arguments, but 
by showing under the promptings of what facul- 
ties his oppotient was impelled to resort to argu- 
ments of such a sort. Thus, by exposing the bit- 
terness of the fountain, we should show the true 
character of the stream. By unveiling the “ mo- 
tives’ of the calumniator of right, we should 
place his sophistries at their true value. This 
would explain away the force of a false ratioci- 
nation, built, as it so often is, on premises in 
themselves true. But where false arguments 
seemed to grow out of an ignorance of facts or 
principles, it would be necessary besides to give 
the information for want of which the erroneous 
conviction might seem plausible. Thus we should 
establish a conclusive negative mode of reason- 
ing. The plan proposed does not imply a de- 
scent to what are styled “ personalities.’ It may 
set aside the man, and judge his arguments by 


, his cause, Thus, when we have proved every form 





of alcoholic liquors a poison, we place the vend- 
ing of these liquorsfin the catalogue of robbery and 
murder. No argument,:however apparently well 
based or logically conducted, can make such 
acts right, or even venial. The labored apolo- 
gies or arguments of the dramseller only prove 
the extent of his own profit, and of the public 
wrong he is inflicting; and thus, rightly inter- 
preted, they become the’strongest possible argu- 
ments against the further sufferance of his nefari- 
ous traffic. 


PrRActTicAL PHRENOLOGY.—Within a year past, 
after attending church one Sabbath with a friend, 
I called his attention toa person who had sat near 
us, and told him I was convinced, from a brief ob- 
servation of the man’s craniology, that he must be 
a very stubborn, mulish character. He had a very 
marked head, and an expression of countenance 
that would naturally be the offspring of such a 
brain. The head, in the coronal region, was so 
high as to constitute a deformity, sloping very 
abruptly both before and behind ; forehead low ; 
Benevolence, Ideality, Humor and Humanity al- 
most altogether wanting! The face was narrow, 
long, rigid, deeply wrinkled, every feature seem- 
ing to have been set forcibly down; the mouth, 
particularly, running down at the corners almost 
in a perpendicular direction. My friend informed 
me that this was Mr. H., a deacon of the church ; 
and that for years he had, by his overbearing ob- 
stinacy, kept the society in a broil, and still does 
so. I certainly never saw elsewhere, on a pair 
of living shoulders, so much dogged pride and 
mulishness with so little humane, social, or intel- 
lectual brain to enlighten and mollify these 
offensive traits. I could not help thinking that 
surely the Spirit of Christ is meek and lowly, that 
will take up its abode even in some of the un- 
promising craniums of these transition genera- 
tions! 

Every one should make Phrenology practical 
in his own intercourse and business with men. 
Those who have heads low in the coronal region, 
will do well to avoid coming under the influence 
of developments like those above referred to; 
and those who have heads narrow from ear to ear, 
will rue the day they put themselves in the power 
of such as are broad and full in the same region. 
But we have not the time for all the applications 
of this principle ; and a hint alone must suffice. 
Every person who understands Phrenology should 
study the relations of his own mentality to that of 
those about him. He should discover, as near as 
he may, how the excesses or deficiencies of his 
own organs place him in a plus or minus attitude 
to the excessive and deficient organs of those 
with whom he must meet; with what characters 
they will constitute his strength, and with what 
others his weakness. He should do this, not to 
take unjust advantages, but to prevent suffering 
them. Orafty men may pervert knowledge, 
while but few possess it. But when knowledge 
becomes perfect and universal, all men will be 
honest perforce, because all will be openly read 
and judged of all. The application of the science 
here recommended would constitute a new de- 
partment, and might be termed Relative Phreno- 
logy ; as the study of individual developments, 
apart from any such relations, is Absolute Phre- 
nology. 

Free Acrency.—The study of man, through his 














cerebral organization, furnishes the means of un- 
ravelling many of the riddles which have, in all 
ages, puzzled the heads of philosophers and di- 
vines. Of these, that of “free agency,” so styled, 
is among the most prominent. I shall venture to 
apply the phrenological “key” to this mystery. 
Human will is always free, when the man is not 
under physical compulsion, because he chooses 
for himself, and not another for him. This free- 
dom of choice we are all conscious of, and it 
forms the strongest argument for our free agency. 
But stop a moment. If human will is Sree, are 
not also all the faculties which may, and do, con- 
stantly overcome, or rather prompt; and in 
themselves, for the time being, actually consti- 
tute this will? Is not Benevolence, in action, 
“will?” And are not Acquisitiveness, and De- 
structiveness, and Amativeneéss, and many other 
faculties, “wil,” as really and effectually so as 
Firmness, which more commonly gets the credit 
of being “ will?’ And what becomes of the 
Firmness-will when the Benevolence-will, the 
Amativeness-will, or any other, is predominantly 
developed or excited? Thus we see that man’s 
will is, indeed, wholly and entirely free, and that 
at the same time he is nevertheless the veriest 
slave of circumstances. The two opposing faiths, 
that have battled so valiantly through ages, are 
both right, and neither exclusively so! Predesti- 
nation and free agency are, after all, harmonious. 

To set this in another light. Man’s will is free 
——free to choose just what, in any case, he most 
strongly desires. But what he most strongly de- 
sires, he will inevitably choose. By the very con- 
stitution of his nature, he must choose that, and 
can choose for the time nothing but that. He is 
thus a “born thrall” of the strongest motive ; 
and hence, he is a creature of destiny in spite of, 
and, indeed, in accordance with, his entire free 
agency ! 





Hrography. 


SOLON ROBINSON. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCH, AND PORTRAIT. 

“TE noise in the world” which the work en- 
titled “‘ Hot Corn” is just now making, is an in- 
ducement to do what we have for some time- 
contemplated doing, and that is, to give a phreno 
logical and biographical sketch of its author, 
whose name heads this article. To the readers 
of agricultural journals, the name of Solon Rob- 
inson has been as familiar as any other household 
word for twenty years, and to many of them his 
face and general appearance are familiar; but a 
more particular acquaintance will be none the less 
acceptable to those who have seen him than to 
those who have not, while to the purchasers of 
fifty thousand copies of his first book, who have 
had a glance at his appearance seen in the rough 
of one of the wood-cuts, the present correct 
likeness and biographical sketch ‘will be particu- 
larly acceptable. The personal appearance of 
Mr. Robinson, as seen in the street, is that of an 
old man ; his head is gray, and his beard, which 
he wears long under the chin, entirely white. He 
is six feet high, stoop-shouldered, long-limbed, 
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awkward-gaited, walks with a long stride and | 








always with a cane, and isnever over-well dress- 
ed; we believe alwaysin black, with a somewhat 
quaker-looking hat, of which might be sung, 


“When this old hat was new.” 
A stranger would suppose, to see him passing 
rapidly through the thronged streets of New 


York, that he saw nothing but his boots ; yet few 
of the quick young eyes of the crowd see more 


than he does, for he searches to the bottom of | 


every thing he looks at, almost at a glance. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

His is a vital-mental temperament in predo- 
minance, which gives him a decided mental, ra- 
ther than physical cast of life. He is inclined to 
think, reason upon the cause, and understand 
every moral or intellectual subject which he ap- 
plies his mind to analyze. His nature inclines 
him to live a moral rather than a sensuous life ; 
his head is high in proportion to its width, yet 
the organ of Combativeness is sufficiently devel- 
oped to impel him ahead in whatever he under- 
takes, right or wrong; but happily for him and 
his fellow-creatures, the organ of Benevolence is 
his guiding power. His first impulse, according 
to the science of Phrenology, would be the knock- 
down argument, but the sense of justice drives 
that impulse away before it can act, unless it 
does so upon a sudden emergency ; yet the over- 
ruling of the action of the organ of Combative- 
ness does not make him a coward. We said to 
him in our examination, You do nt suffer much 
from fear. “I have never felt that sensation. I 
cannot realize what men mean when they talk of 
trembling with fear. With me, the greater the 
danger, the stronger the nerves and power to 
act.” 

His head indicates a man possessed of great 
power to make his words and actions felt by 
others. He is not a sensualist, yet he was “born 
to love and be loved’? by women and children. 
He appreciates taste and refinement, and loves 
beauty, whether in woman, a picture, a mountain 
or rural scene, a pretty child, a statue, or a 
fine house. Friendship with him is a strong pas- 
sion. His love partakes more of friendship than 
any other feeling. Long before his character 
was developed in that direction, we had recorded 
of him: “ You lend your full energies of heart 
and soul for free schools, and whatever will ele- 
vate and improve mankind. You love children, 
but it is not a gingerbread-and-candy love; you 
love to improve them, while at the same time you 
love to make them happy, and make them love 
you. This comes from the organ of Approba- 
tiveness, which is large. This makes you ambi- 
tious to excel. You like to drive a strong team, 
and go ahead, and never turn back. You have 
Firmness and Conscientiousness large, and this 

«keeps your team in the right track.” 

Neither Veneration nor Hope are large, but his 
sense of justice is strong. His organs of obser- 
vation give him a ready knowledge of facts and 
of language, a powerful descriptive faculty. 
Locality is very large. It is this which gives his 
descriptions of countries travelled over such 
force. He can describe places he has seen but 
once, and that many years ago; and if he should 
return upon a road once travelled over, promi- 
nent scenes would be ell familiar. 
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His powers of discrimination are strong. He 
looks in a man’s face and reads his character 
almost at sight. His ownis a great original. He 
is naturally a critic of every thing; isa good 
judge of acts as well as looks, and would have 
made a good actor of original characters—he 
never could copy others. In the phrenological 
character which we gave him years ago, when we 


| had not the most distant idea who we had under 


examination, we find this passage : 

“Tf you are a writer, your style is your own, 
entirely distinct from others. Your sense of 
physical beauty is strong. You have less ten- 
dency to produce works of imagination, than to 
daguerreotype things already existing. Your 
love of the sublime is strong, and that, with love of 
approbation, will incite you, if you ever write a 
book, to write one that will be read, while bene- 
volence will prompt you to make it do good, and 
your power over language will give you success 
in all these branches.”’ 

This will seem to some persons prophetic. It 
is not, it is setence—phrenological science. Solon 
Robinson is a true specimen of Yankee character 
—a versatility of talent. He could build a ship or 
a log cabin ; write a philippic or a sermon; “set 
the table in a roar,’ or draw tears from a “full 
house.’ His nature is an odd compound of seri- 
ousness and mirth. His voice is soft enough for 
a parlor and quiet conversation, or full, clear 
and distinct enough, when he speaks, tobe heard 
in the open air by three thousand people. His 
eyes are blue but very sharp; his hair was a soft 
dark brown, and his skin fair, in all of which he 
resembles his mother, as well as in form and 
stature. 

His nature is truthful and candid. If he likes 
you, you will know it, and if he does not, you will 
not be long in doubt. He is too plain and blunt 
to be popular. The vicious will always hate 
him. Those who read his book will see that he 
is no friend to vice, particularly that which 
makes the world vicious, the rum traffic. His 
aim is to build up, not pull down society to his 
own level. 

We spoke of his versatility of talent. It is this 
which has surprised a good many people, that a 
man who could write so well upon farming, could 
give such graphic reports as he does every week 
of the cattle and horse-markets of New York; 
should also have the power to draw tears from 
the million with the story of “Little Katy.” 
They think, perhaps, as one did of old : “How can 
he get wisdom that holdeth the plough, and that 
glorieth in the goad; that driveth oxen and is 
occupied in their labors,.and whose talk is of 
bullocks ; who giveth his mind to make furrows, 
and is diligent to give the kine fodder?” 

Yet the, subject of this sketch got all the 
wisdom he possesses amid just such scenes and 
occupations; for he was born and has always 
lived amid the green fields, and has followed after 
the plough and fed the kine, until within a few 
years past; and has not yet done talking of bul- 
locks, having made the Reports of the New York 
Cattle-market a prominent feature ofthe Tribune, 
which he has been connected with the past year. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

Soron Rosryson was born October 21, 1803, 
about a mile south of the village of Tolland, Con- 
necticut. His father, whose name was Jacob, 
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SOLON ROBINSON. 





the son and grandson of Jacob, and lineal de- 
scendant. of James the Puritan, whose son came 
over with the Pilgrims, was born in Scotland 
parish, a few miles east of the scene of the great 
bullfrog fight, or fright, which has made their 
native town of Windham wide-world-renowned. 

Solon’s mother was Salinda Ladd, of Coventry ; 
his father, a small farmer of the hard lands of that 
part of the State, and a cooper, died when Solon, 
the fourth son, was about six years old; and his 
mother, who gave birth to a fifth son after her hus- 
band’s death, found herself, as many a widow has, 
obliged to sell every thing to pay debts, and to 
put her boys—Solon among them—out to places 
with farmers who would teach them to hold the 
plough and talk of bullocks. 

After a second marriage, and a sixth son, she 
died, and his three oldest brothers subsequently, 
with a similar pulmonary complaint. Solon has 
several times been “ given up by the doctors’ 
with the same complaint; once to be cured by 
electricity, and once by cold water. 

His education was just such as might be ex- 
pected in the old school-house at the corner of 
the cross-roads, where he used to attend some 
part of the time of the two months stipulated 
that apprentices shall attend school every winter, 
upon the teaching of a man at “eight dollars a 
month and boardround.’”’ At fourteen he closed 
this course of study, with ability to spell the hard 
words of Noah Webster’s spelling book, but does 
not recollect ever to have seen his dictionary in 
school, and with a knowledge of the multiplica- 
tion-table, and ability to write his name in a good 
“round hand.” 

After that he went to learn the trade of a car- 
penter, his master finding him exceedingly useful 
when an old roof was to be mended, or new one 
built, as he could go anywhere that a cat would 
venture. This trade he had to quit on account 
of not possessing a constitution of suflicient 
strength ; but he gained in the six months that 


he worked at it, knowledge that has been of emi- 
nent advantage to him in his log-cabin life in the 
West. 

After leaving this trade, he did what a great 
many other Ydhkee boys have done, went through 
the country from house to house, peddling such 
little articles of merchandise as are most needed 
in families. After that he was in a store and the 
business office of a cotton factory. Then for six 
months upon his back in one fit of sickness, when 
about twenty years of age, during which he suf- 
fered paralyzation of the lower extremities, 
forcing him to use crutches a year or two, and, but 
for the energy of his nature, would have con- 
signed him to the poor-house. Disgusted with 
those he thought ought to assist him to get upon 
his legs again, he entered into some speculations, 
buying and selling books, we believe, which 
enabled him to travel ; and in December, 1825, he 
started for “the far West,’ then somewhere in 
Ohio, making a winter voyage which would 
make a railroad traveller now-a-days shudder to 
think of. The route he chose was in a boat to 
Newburg ; then in a stage four days to Bingham- 
ton, where he called upon an uncle still living 
there —Doctor Tracy Robinson, well known and 
much respected; then four days more by way 
of Ithaca and Geneva to Buffalo; and thence by 
the stage route through the Cattaraugus woods, 
among the Indians, and that miserable town of 
Erie, with rather more difficulty in December, 
1825, than travellers found at the same place in 
December, 1853, though the character of the in- 
habitants remains unchanged—unchangeable. In 
the spring of 1826 he reached Pittsburg; this 
was before the time when steamboats were built 
to run over shoals with less than one foot of 
water; but being determined to get nearer sun- 
down, he took passage on a raft, which landed 
him at Cincinnati in twenty-six days. Here he 
remained till February, 1830, when he moved into 
the woods of Indiana, about seventy miles farther 
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west, having married and begun to multiply and 
replenish the earth. 

While in Cincinnati he commenced writing for 
the press, and for a long time wrote strictures 
upon the performances in the old Columbia Street 
Theatre, of which he was Treasurer. These were 
published in the Cincinnati Gazette, and some of 
them, actors thought, were very piquant. While 
thus connected he wrote several successful plays— 
one from Cooper’s Red Rover. 

In Indiana he built log cabins, cut down the 
forests and planted corn, and read more books and 
papers than a hundred of his neighbors. Here he 
made the first effort in the cause of Temperance. 
He determined to raise a log cabin without get- 
ting his neighbors drunk, then an unheard-of thing. 
They determined he should not make such an in- 
novation into their ancient customs. They refused 
to a man to come to the raising. Three friends 
from a distance came, and these, with himself 
and hired man, went to work and put up the 
cabin. A few weeks after, he made a second rais- 
ing, and sent round his invitations just as though 
the first had not been refused. The inquiry was 
made if he would furnish whiskey. “Not a drop.” 
“ Then his logs may rot on the ground.” “Then 
they shall, sooner than be raised with whiskey.” 
This was a heavy raising, and he did not know 
how he was to get it up, but declared he would 
never yield to furnish men with liquor. The day 
came, and with its earliest hour, some Quaker 
friends from a distance, who had heard of the dif- 
ficulty, began to arrive, with the quiet expression 
of, “Friend Solon, we have come to put up thy 
stable for thee: we do not want any whiskey.” 
Before noon, such a host of men have seldom 
been seen at a log-cabin raising ; for the whiskey 
boys, finding opposition to such a man useless, 
came in and took hold, and for very shame at 
their refusal, worked the harder. He never had 
any difficulty after that about raisings, or log- 
rollings, or harvesting, without whiskey. When 
he got his building up, he took another stand ; he 
opened a roadside house of entertainment, and 
advertised, “Nowhiskey.” His best friends pro- 
phesied that in this he would fail. He did not. 
His house, which was on the road from Madison 
to Indianapolis, became one of the most frequent- 
ed, and most comfortable to the traveller who 
used to plod over that weary road, in those days of 
mud and corduroy railroads. Many of our read- 
ers will undoubtedly remember pleasant nights 
spent in these log cabins; the first ever built 
upon that road without being steeped in whiskey 
and polluted with drunkenness. 

During his residence here he was postmaster, 
and part of the time special agent of the Depart- 
ment, 

In 1834, having sold his farm and moved into 
Madison, he left there and settled in the north- 
west county of Indiana, among the Pottawato- 
mie Indians, fifteen miles from white neighbors, 
and forty from church, mill, store or post-office. 

His first night on the prairie, when his tent 
took fire, and his first trip to mill, oceupying 
eleven days, were published in the Albany Culti- 
vator, and elicited almost as much notice as some 
of his Hot Corn stories. His powers of descrip- 
tion, as we intimated in the phrenological portion 
of this sketch, are great, and the style simple, 
unique, and fascinating to the common reader, 
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who does not discover faults of composition 
which might pain the scholar, or tell him that 
the thoughts flowed from an unpolished pen— 
from a mind whose early education was neg- 
lected. 

An anecdote is told of the postmaster at 
Michigan City, to which place Solon ordered his 
mail matter, which illustrates his propensity for 
reading about those days. 

Six weeks from the time he left Madison 
elapsed before he went to the post-office. He in- 
quired if there were any letters or papers. 

* Sir,” said the postmaster, “is your name Solon 
Robinson?” “Yes,’? “Have you alarge bag? If 
you have, you can walk in and empty the office ; 
there*is nothing else but Solon Robinson here. 
You have enough to last -you through the season. 
I hope you will have a good time reading during 
the winter.” So he did. He arrived on the 
prairie, which afterwards took his name, the first 
of November, built a round-log cabin sixteen feet 
square, with a big fire-place on one side, which, 
filled with hickory logs, gave a most comfortable 
glow over the split log floor, and under the roof 
of split “‘shakes’’—there was not a sawed board 
in the house: and here he did have a “ good time”’ 
reading his newspapers, and writing letters de- 
scriptive of the country and its prospects. 


In the spring he enlarged his premises and be- 
gan to fence and plough the prairie, which had a 
beautiful undulating surface of soil as rich as 
garden-mould, which was not long destined to 
lie idle and uncultivated, for if he had no neigh- 
bors in the fall, he had no lack in the spring. 

Here he was farmer, merchant, Indian trader, 
postmaster, Clerk of the Court, and Justice of 
the Peace, ef cetera, filling each in its turn with 
ability. With the Indians he was a great favorite, 
always dealing with them with strict integrity. 

All the north parts of Indiana and Illinois 
were partially settled by families upon the go- 
vernment lands, who were under great appre- 
hensions of losing their improvements at the land 
sales, by being outbid by the “land-sharks,”’ as 
the speculators were called. To prevent this, 
Solon took a very active part in organizing the 
settlers, and for which the sharks gave him the 
title of the “squatter king.’’ Very well, says he, 
then like a king I will protect my subjects: let 
no one dare to buy the home of the poorest one 
among them. If peaceable means will not pre- 
vent it, forcible ones shall. It is needless to say 
the settlers got their homes. 4 

While intimate with the Indians in that part of 
the State, Solon gathered nfany incidents of 
character and tradition, and wrote several “‘ Bor- 
der Tales of the West,” which were very popular. 
Among these were “The Will;” “The Last of 
the Buffaloes ;” “Mike the Hunter,” and several 
others. He also became well known as a writer 
for agricultural papers; an advocate of temper- 
ance by his lectures and numerous songs written 
to promote the cause, and as one of the first Sons 
of Temperance in that part of the State. 

In 1840 be was a prominent Harrison man, and 
one of the writers of the many Tippecanoe 
songs of that campaign. 

He resided in that part of the State some fif- 
teen years, where he has children and grand- 
children still living ; and then, being obliged to 
leave on account of his health, he spent several 
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winters travelling through all the Southern 
States, acting as agent and correspondent of an 
agricultural journal and house in New York. 
For several years he has been connected with the 
press in this city, and in August last he wrote 
the first ‘item’ in the Tribune under the head 
of “ Hot Corn,” with no more idea of what was to 
grow out of the few grains thus planted, than 
“ Little Katy’’ had that she was so soon to become 
famous in song and story. 

The author of Hot Corn was soon solicited by 
several prominent publishers to write enough to 
fill a volume, which he finally consented to do for 
Messrs. De Witt and Davenport, but without the 
least expectation of producing a work which 
would outsell any one heretofore published, as 
this has done during the first few weeks after its 
publication. Of the attacks made upon this 
work, some of them are characterized by a degree 
of bitterness and want of truth, truly surprising. 
That it would be attacked, the author expected ; 
because it attacked some of the darling institu- 
tions of society, and traced some of the worst 
cases of wretchedness back to their true source, 
the fashionable wine-cup. But that he should be 
accused of a wicked motive to corrupt young 
minds, no man, woman or child who has read the 
book, ever did or can think. It is evident the 
book was not written for popularity. It is an 
index of the fearless character of the man ; fear- 
less in his attacks upon crime and what he con- 
ceives to be the principal source of crime, the 
traffic in intoxicating liquors. 

PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND WarTER-CURE 
JournsL.—It is good for sore eyes to look over 
the beautifully-printed pages of these periodicals, 
and as good for sore constitutions, both mental 
and physical, to read and digest the important 
“Jaws of life’? and principles of hygiene, so ably 
developed therein. Only $1 per annum for each 
work.— Georgia Citizen. 











LEWIS .MAaAPEBEASE. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCH, AND PORTRAIT. 


Mr. PHasE possesses a strong and vigorous 
physical system, and an irregular and uneven de- 
velopment of brain; some faculties being too 
large, and others too small. The larger faculties 
are sharply developed, indicating great activity 
and intensity of action. 

He is ambitious to do good; and is willing to 
exert himself to the utmost to secure success, and 
to excel in pursuits. He is democratic in the 
tendencies of his mind, and rather lacking in 
personal dignity and pride of feeling. But he is 
spirited, resolute, and firm, and always adheres 
rigidly to what he thinks is right, requiring the 
same in others; and severely intolerant of all 
wrong-doing, though actuated by the tenderest 
springs of compassion towards the erring, and 
especially the unfortunate. His sympathy with 
misfortune is so keen and intense, that he has 
been known to pull off his coat or his boots, to 
clothe a suffering wretch, when he did not pos- 
sess a second article of the kind. He can never 
resist the appeal of want and woe: even his pru- 
dence is not always duly proof against it; and 
his hand goes to the bottom of his pocket without 
a thought of consequences. 

He is hopeful, enterprising, sanguine, and en- 
thusiastic, though never extravagant in his views; 
and his imaginative and sympathetic mind lends 
the vivid hues of poetry to the description of 
scenes which would be dull and commonplace 
from the lips of an ordinary narrator. He has 
great love for poetry and oratory, and for the 
beautiful and sublime wherever found, in art or 
in nature. He is impatient and restless in his 
nature, and almost always in a hurry, from a habit 
of keeping the work of several men on his hands 
at once. 
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Mr. Pease has great executive power, and is | 


never at a loss for means to accomplish his ends. 
He has strong resentments, but is not fond of 
quarrelling. His attachments to wife and child- 
ren are strong; but his general friendship takes 
the form of philanthropy, rather than of attach- 
ment to particular persons. He has a warm sym- 
pathy for all mankind, and especially for the suf- 
fering and degraded poor. 

He is not credulous, but rather apt to doubt. 
His Veneration is fairly developed; but he has 
little respect for rank or position of men. His 
religion mainly consists in doing good. He is 
living too fast; doing more than his strength 
will safely permit; and should husband his re- 
sources, and take more time for relaxation and 
enjoyment, in order to be able to “hold out” a 
long time in his present field of labor. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

Among the notable working missionaries of the 
day, there are few more successful and indefati- 
gable than the subject of the present sketch. His 
unassuming character, however, is strikingly illus- 
trated by the fact that his labors were continued 
for years in the very heart of New York, com- 
paratively unknown even to the citizens of the 
metropolis, and almost wholly so in the country, 
until the accidental acquaintance of two or three 
members of the daily press with the remarkable 
character of those labors, led to the publication 
of the ‘“ Hot-Corn Stories,’”’ and other articles, 
giving Mr. Pease and his mission a notoriety 
which makes him a character whose biography 
will be read with much interest by the fifty thou- 
sand subscribers to the PHENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

Lewis M. Pease was born in Lisle, Broome Co., 
New York, Aug. 25, 1818, in one of the rough 
log-cabins of the pioneer settlers of that region, 
where his father, whose name was Philo, had settled 
about a year and a half previous. His ancestors 
were from Canaan, in Columbia Co. ; and, at the 
time of his ‘“‘ emigration to the West,” as moving 
beyond the Catskill Mountains was then called, 
the woods were infested with bears, panthers, and 
other wild animals, including some rare speci- 
mens of the biped race, known in that region, in 
those days, as “ Susquehanna lumbermen.” 

We are inclined to think that Lewis’s father 
was not among the most domestic of the race, and 
that he did not possess any very peculiar notions 
upon the subject of education, different from the 
majority of settlers in a new country, who usually 
put off the business of schools for their children, 
and religion for themselves, to some more con- 
venient season. 

At any rate, the elder Pease was not a reli- 
gious man; and though by name a farmer, was 
more fond of trading horses than working them ; 
and contented himself in the old log-cabin and 
its surrounding small clearing, and to let his 
children grow up about as wild as the country of 
their habitation. He had one great virtue, how- 
ever, which descended to Lewis—he was tem- 
perate. 

As there was no school near home, Lewis was 
sent away, when five or six years old, to the 
“Caldwell Settlement,” some four or five miles 
from home, one winter, where a vain effort was 
made to instil into his mind the advantages of 
learning the rudiments of the English language ; 
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but, notwithstanding he had an Angell for a teach- 
er, he was quite unable to comprehend what ad- 
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vantage such abstruse sciences asreading, writing, | 


arithmetic and English grammar, particularly 
the latter, would ever be to him. 

In this, we believe, he was not a very singular 
instance of that genus of creation known under 
the general appellation of “ boy.” 
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It is not disputed that he used to look forward — 
to Saturday, and a journey home through the © 


woods, and a quick run to keep out of the way 


of the bears, with more satisfaction than ever he | 


did to his Monday morning excursions over the 
same road. 


We have said that Mr. Pease has the organ of | 


Locality largely developed. This is proved by 
one of his schoolboy capers. 


One Sunday evening he was required to accom- 


pany the schoolmaster back to the hated locality | 


of spelling-books and birch twigs, one night be- 
fore his time. 


the expected return of his father would bring 
some gratification of the appetite which he was 
unwilling to forego. But higher law prevailed, 
and they started, and plodded on along the nar- 
row sled-path about three miles, the snow lying 
some three feet deep through the dark woods 
upon each side. As night came on, he felt the 
yearning for liberty growing irresistible, and 
made a bold leap from the path, and shot off into 
the depth of the forest. Of course the master 


followed and cried Stop, and told him what he | 


would catch, and was answered with, Catch me 
first. This was not an easy job, for there was a 
crust upon the snow strong enough to bear the 


fugitive, but which proved insufficient to sustain | 


the master: his greater weight constantly let him 
down almost out of sight. Finding force useless, 
he tried to compromise the matter and coax him 
back ; but Lewis understood the value of compro- 


mises better than some others in his native State | 


have since, and kept his advantage and onward 
course till dusk brought him to think that he was 
in a tract of woodland of many miles in extent, 
and no one to guide him out. 


‘As the thought of getting lost in this wilder- 


ness of snow,” said Mr. Pease, narrating this ad- — 


venture, “just as a cold winter night was setting 
in, came upon me all of a sudden, and I stopped 
running and began to look about me, I would 
have retraced my steps; but I would not turn 
back to meet my angry teacher, who, I was sure, 
would give me a taste of hemlock; I had rather 
perish with cold, or trust to the tender mercies of 
the wildcats. Bui I had no idea of giving up; I 
traced with a stick upon the snow the line of road 
I had left and my own course from it, and calcu- 
lated the angle which would bring me back near 
my father’s house, and struck out boldly on the 
course which brought me safe out of the diffi- 
culty.” 

A boy who had none of that peculiar faculty 
indicated by the organ of Locality, might have 
perished under similar circumstances, Will, 
progressiveness, stubbornness, if you please, indi- 
eated by several other prominent traits in his 
phrenological character, all served to aid him in 
this, as they have, and always will, in other 
emergencies. 

These early developments of character were 


In vain he plead to remain | 
till Monday morning, knowing, as he did, that | 
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further exhibited in the fact that at the age of 
seven to nine he was often intrusted with driving 
of horses or oxen, making a journey of fifteen or 
twenty miles from home, and transacting busi- 
ness with ease and confidence, so far as the man- 
agement of the team was concerned ; yet towards 
mankind, in all his youth, he was extremely timid 
He always preferred a ramble alone 
into the dark ravines of the hills near his father’s 
house, rather than among the dwellings of men 
or sports of youth. He would study and under- 
stand nature, while he could not comprehend a 
word of grammar, or the necessity of learning 
the multiplication-table ; and as to a boy taking 
pleasure in books, or in the study of arithmetic, 
that was utterly beyond his comprehension,, Still 
he liked to read things that he could understand; 
the difficulty was, that he found so many words 
of whose meaning he knew nothing, and no teacher 
ever thought of giving any explanation; and a 
dictionary was akout the last book to be looked 
for in a country school-house, 

At fifteen, the desire to read and understand 
grew strong, and he used to gather pine-knots to 
make a light when candles were scarce or denied 
him for such an extravagant purpose as reading 
in the evening, or before daylight in the morning. 


Happily his organ of memory is strong, and all 
he read and understood was never lost. We say 
memory is strong ; yet it may strike those who 
know him as remarkable, that he never remem- 
bers names of persons. This is often the case 
with those who never forget things or localities. 

Ambition is a strong trait in his character. In 
youth, his whole mind ran upon the idea of he- 
coming a. soldier, and every thing that treated of 
war was read with a gusto. He always felt that 


_ he should live to do something, and not die in 


obscurity. Hence, he felt little fear of death. 
Once a tree fell and crushed two sap-buckets he 
had just set down, brushing him in its fall, and 
yet he felt no fear, for he felt that he was not 
thus to die. His remark was, “ Old fellow, you 
didn’t do it that time.’’ This was in allusion to 
an idea that the Devil meant to kill him, but why 
he knew not, as at that time he was as good a 
friend as the Devil could desire: he never went to 
Sunday-school or meeting, if he could help it, and 
never prayed except in a thunder-storm or some 
emergency. 

At the age of seventeen he got caught in a 
meeting, and to get clear of the minister, he pro- 
mised that he would pray every day. He kept 
his promise, but determined not to be caught 
again in a Methedist meeting; but before he 
was eighteen, he had become one of the most 
zealous members. Away went all his plans fora 
military life, and he began to think that he was 
better fitted for a preacher than a soldier. In 
some of his first attempts to “talk in meeting,” 
he got as far as ‘‘ My dear brethren and sisters, I 
feel ,’ they never knew what, for there he 
stuck, Then he went into the woods, mounted a 
stump, fancied every tree an auditor, took a text, 
and went through the whole ceremony of a meet- 
ing, from opening prayer to benediction, to which 
every tree nodded an approval, and the wind 
sighed Amen, and Self-esteem said, “ Very well 
done.” 

To this dumb auditory he practised till, as in 
other things, practice makes perfect, and then he 
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tried it before a listening one, and succeeded ; 
and at twenty, he was “the young preacher.” 
When about eighteen, his father died, and he 
went out to work on a farm at ten dollars a 
month to support the family, and at the same time 
earn enough to assist him in gaining an educa- 
tion, the necessity of which he now saw in a dif- 
ferent light from what he did when he ran away 


- from his old friend Angell in the hemlock woods. 
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After a hard summer’s work, he started for 
Cazenovia with twenty dollars and a coarse suit 
of homespun, to get an education that would fit 
him for the new phase of life opening upon him. 
He hired a room, and found himself often living 
day after day upon potatoes baked under a small 
iron basin on top of the stove. When his money 
was gone, he went to work till he got twenty dol- 
lars more, and then came back to his old quarters. 
The next winter he took a school, and was suc- 
cessful as a teacher. 

It was while thus engaged in Clockville, Madi- 
son county, N. Y., that he formed an acquaintance 
with the lady whom he afterwards married. 

“Getting religion’ had the same effect upon 
the mind of Mr. Pease that it has upon many 
who are never taught that religion is love, and 
that God loves a cheerful spirit. 

In 1841, he taught school at Fishkill Landing, 
where he had a brother who did much to drive 
the notion out of his mind that he must always 
wear a sober face, and never anger God with a 
smile. It is strange how one who has the organ 
of Mirthfulness so strongly developed could ever 
school himself to suppress one of the most promi- 
nent traits in his nature. 

At the age of twenty-five, he joined the New 
York Conference, with the design of becoming a 
missionary. The Presiding Elder recommended 
him to get married, as that would be in his favor 
in making an application for an appointment; 
but he found, after if was consummated, that none 
but unmarried men were wanted. In 1842 he was 
stationed at Hyde Park, Dutchess Co. ; in 1843, 
at West Taghkanic ; in 1844, at Copake, in Co- 
lumbia Co., which had the reputation of being one 
of the wickedest places in the world. It was 
given to drunkenness, horse-racing, gambling, 
and all its accompaniments. Here his character 
and power in a work of reform first developed 
itself. Here he labored for good two years, and 
accomplished much. 

Tn 1846 he was stationed at Canaan, the birth- 
place of his father. The next year he was super- 
annuated with “ ministers’ sore throat,’ but in 
the fall went to Lenox, Mass., to fill a vacancy 
a short time, and remained two years. 

During these years spent in this vicinity, he 
made several visits to New York, and spent much 
time looking into the abodes of misery among 
the poor and criminal 

“After his return from these visits,’’ said Mrs. 
Pease to us, “I used to hear nothing for days but 
his plans for rescuing those poor creatures, and 
particularly the children, from their certain fate. 
‘Oh,’ says he, ‘if I only had the means, I would 
go and gather up a hundred of the poor little 
things, and bring them out here amid the green 
fields and woods, and make useful men and women 
of them. Where they are, they must perish ; for 
they are not looked upon as of as much value as 
dumb brutes!’ Night after night he would lie 
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awake, telling me of the distressing things he 
had seen in the city, and the good that he could 
do there, where there are thousands of worse 
cases than the worst at Copake, when we first 
went there ; and children wandering the streets 
half-naked, begging, and stealing, and starving, 
and perishing, body and soul. I used to think, 
then, that he was wild in his notions, and little 
thought that I should ever become a resident in 
the very centre of the wretched locality that he 
had described.” 

In May, 1850, he realized the dawn of hope in 
this direction, for he received an appointment 
from the Bishop to the destitute poor of New 
York City, the ladies of the Home Missionary 
Society undertaking to provide for his salary of 
$900 a year. 

His idea had been, when he first began talking 
upon the subject of reforming that class of hu- 
man beings which he had come to labor with, 
that the most effectual thing would be to provide 
them with employment—some means by which 
they could earn bread, so as not to be driven to 
crime to obtain it—and children must be fed be- 
fore they can be taught any thing useful in this 
life or beneficial to them for the next. 

He moved to the city in May, and lived in 
Henry street till August, when he succeeded in 
getting possession of the house now occupied 
by him, No. 3 Little Water street, in the very 
heart of the Five Points, flanked by the Old 
Brewery, Farlow’s Court and Cow Bay, apd filled 
with such inhabitants, in every tenement, as the 
author of ‘Hot Corn” has pictured to the world. 

“ When I came,’’ said Mrs. Pease, ‘‘ and saw the 
house we were to occupy, reeking in the filth of 
its late tenants; almost every door and window 
broken ; and all the adjoining houses filled with 
just such squalid wretchedness as had lately in- 
habited this one, my heart sank within me. I 
knew the perseverance and determination of Mr. 
Pease, and the power of his indomitable energy, 
and that when he willed a thing to be done, it was 
half accomplished; but I could not think that 
within three years I should see him in possession 
of this whole row of houses, and all the miserable 
tenants reformed or dispersed; and the Old 
Brewery pulled down, and replaced by a struc- 
ture worthy of a site in Broadway; and sucha 


' general renovation of the neighborhood as has 


taken place, all growing out of the little Sunday- 
school planted upon the corner of this street.”’ 

It is no wonder that she could not see in her 
mind’s eye the fruit that has ripened from that 
small seed. It is not probable that Mr. Pease 
saw it himself; though it is owing to that feature 
in his phrenological character which bids the 
possessor hope and believe in things which he 
wills to come to pass, and which he is enabled to 
accomplish by large Combativeness—not a com- 
bat for, but with, sin—aided by the power which 
Benevolence, Philoprogenitiveness and Ambition 
give to do good, as he has done in his mission to 
the heathen—-heathen as benighted as any to be 
found in far-off foreign lands. 








Catnoun Monvment.—The Legislature of South 
Carolina having very wisely refused to erect a monument to 
the memory of her idol, John C. Calhoun, the ladies of the 


®tate have undertaken the task, and we wish them much | 


success. All such things should be done by yoluntary con- 
tributions ' 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 
ITS VALUE. 


BY NELSON SIZER. 


NUMBER III, 

THE Prophet Nathan said to King David, 
“Thou art the man,” and the erring monarch 
was immediately awakened to the enormity of 
his transgression. Until then, he had felt totally 
indifferent respecting his great crime. He list- 
ened with eager interest to the prophet’s hypo- 
thetical case of the man who had robbed one of 
the King’s subjects of his only “little ewe lamb,” 
and his righteous indignation burned vehemently 
as he said, The man that hath done this shall 
surely be put to death. Had he not been told 
“Thou art the man,’’ he would have executed 
vengeance upon him who had merely stolen a 
ewe lamb, and felt little if any compunction for 
his own crimes of adultery and murder. 

So clergymen, editors, and authors may preach, 
write, and print against crime and depravity 
in general, and people will hear and read for 
others, and be as ready as was the King of Israel 
to inflict punishment on everybody else for 
crimes and misdemeanors, without taking any of 
the reproof home to themselves. They have con- 
science enough to recognize unrighteousness in the 
abstract, but not enough to balance their self-love | 
and lead them to see themselves as others see 
them. Clergymen there are, albeit of ability and 
learning, and a sincere desire to reform mankind, 
who have preached to a congregation for twenty 
or forty years, yet the great majority of the peo- 
ple live under the dominion of the selfish pro- 
pensities, ready, as opportunity offers, if not 
to steal a “ewe lamb,” to commit offences against 
themselves and society which mar God’s image in 
their own nature, and debase and corrupt the 
world. 

The truth is, precept, to be effectual, must be 
made individual in its application. The trite 
fact, “all men have sinned,’ applies to every- 
body in general and nobody in particular, and 
the declaration falls dead to the ground: no- 
body is convicted—nobody is reformed. Direct, 
personal influence has done more to move and 
reform the world than all the generalizing, 
wholesale teaching, multiplied by fifty. 

We wish to apply this doctrine to the practical 
teaching and influence of Phrenology. In our 
private, professional examinations, we address 
our words directly to the individual. We tell 
him his faults “to his teeth,’ and impress them 
with all the force of science. He listens for him- 
self, and not for others, “Thou art the man,” 
comes home to him with almost the authority of 
a divine command. We are permitted to ar- 
raign him for his delinquencies, his pride, selfish- 
ness, avarice, inordinate ambition, anger, malice, 
hypocrisy, irreverence, stubbornness, or sensu- 
ality ; and because we utter our reproofs and ~ 
urge our criticisms as deductions of science ap- 
plicable to himself, he not only admits their 
truth, but is not offended, because he knows we 
do it neither from captiousness, pride, anger nor 
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selfishness. His minister or his mother would not 
be permitted to use such language as we may 
not only use with impunity, but he gives us his 
thanks and his warmest respect for our plain- 
ness. 

Another is timid and sensitive to a fault. To 
such we utter words of encouragement; explain 
the cause of his timidity and sensitiveness, so 
that he feels its truth and understands its phi- 
losophy. Then we point out the remedy in a 
manner equally plain, and he often leaves us 
with a new idea of himself, and confidently sets 
about a course of successful self-reformation. 

Suppose a clergyman’s congregation to average 
five hundred hearers. To these he preaches, pub- 
licly, during a lifetime ; but his teachings, though 
truthful in the abstract, and pungently earnest, 
are listened to by the multitude and acknow- 
ledged to be true ; but each hears for his neighbor 
and goes away without special personal benefit, 
because self-love prevents each individual from 
applying the truth to himself. He thinks, “It 
don’t mean me.” It does not come to him with 
directness, “‘ Thou art the man,” and he becomes 
impervious to the truth, and hugs his errors till 
he dies. 

Now suppose a practical phrenologist, located 
in New York, Boston, or Philadelphia, or con- 
stantly practising the science as a travelling lec- 

_turer, to examine five thousand persons, phreno- 
logically and physiologically, in a year—and this 
number is not above the mark for a man who is 
competent to command respect. In these exami- 
nations the phrenologist comes in contact with ten 
times as many people in a year as the average of 
clergymen ; and his hearers change every year, 
while those of the clergyman remain nearly the 
same for ten years, which gives the phrenologist 
a sphere of influence, reckoned by numbers, one 
hundred times greater than that of the gospel 
minister, Then add to this, that the teachings of 
the phrenologist are direct, personal and pointed, 
on the principle, “ Thou art the man ;’’ and we 
may form some idea of the power for doing good 
involved in the profession of the practical phre- 
nologist. 

To give some idea of the every-day effects of 
this personal mode of pointing out the defects of 
men, and the necessary advice for individual re- 
formation, enforced with all the sanctions of sci- 
ence and natural law, involved in the teachings 
of every true phrenologist, we give from the mass 
of facts which mark our experience, a few in- 
stances of radical reform ; reforms, too, of which 
persons may have read or heard from the pulpit, 
the press, or the lecturer; but the hints having 
come to them like shooting at random into a ten- 
acre forest to kill birds, they have never been 
benefited by the precepts, because they have 
never been singled out as the very ones to whom 
the teachings were applicable, 

A few weeks since, a lady of this city came to 
our office for a written description of character, 
and we told her that her digestive powers were 
deranged, her nervous system prostrated ; that 
she needed air, light, a cold bath, and four hours’ 
exercise in the open air daily, and eight hours’ 
sleep. She said she kept herself from light and 
air, (just as most ladies erroneously do ;) dreaded 
the cold bath, and used it only as a means of clean- 
liness ; that she exercised very little in the open 














air, and slept but about five hours, and was exceed- 
ingly nervous. I told her that she must deny her- 
self one other indulgence, viz., the use of tea 
and coffee, especially the latter, ‘‘ Oh dear,” said 
she, “I can’t possibly live without it. It is my 
chief support.” I replied, “So says the rum- 
drinker. His hand trembles, and he drinks to 
steady it; but, poor man, he is not aware that the 
trembling is produced by former indulgence. So 
you feel faint at the pit of the stomach; can 
hardly take a full breath or hold up your head 
until you have your strong coffee ; and because 
the faintness and fluttering subside after imbibing 
it, you suppose it does you good, when, in fact, 
it originated the symptoms and only temporarily 
allays them.” “If this be true,’’ said she—“ and 
it looks reasonable—I will follow all your direc- 
tions, and make a thorough reform.” 

At the end of three or four weeks, she came to 
our office with a grateful smile and said, ‘‘ I have 
undertaken a thorough reform. I take a cold 
bath every morning ; have abandoned coffee and 
tea ; I let the light and air into my rooms, and 
spend nearly half my time on the streets, walk- 
ing from three to ten miles in a day; and oh, I 
cannot tell how much better I feel in all respects: 
and I assure you, I will send to you fifty of my 
friends as soon as I can, by words and my im- 
proved health, persuade them to come.” 

I observed that she had acquired a healthy 
glow in the face, that her voice was more firm, 


and all her movements full of life and vigor, © 


That which we have described relates only to 
what we said to her of her health and habits. We 
gave her much advice relative to her mental na- 
ture, and in these respects, she is carrying out 
our hints with equal success. 

Does any one reply, “I cannot command the 
time to do all this?” I reply, This woman can 
now do more in half a day than she, with her 
former feebleness, could do in a whole day; be- 
sides, now she performs her domestic duties with 
pleasure and ease. Health is worth more than 
housework—nay, it is the foundation alike of 
work and happiness. As health of brain and 
body is the basis of all healthy mental action, we 
seek to impress upon all who are deli€ate in body, 
with a large and excitable brain, the importance 
of obeying the laws of physiology, if they would 
have either force of mind or pleasurable mental 
action. 

Another case. A merchant from Missouri re- 
cently visited us, and had his character written 
in full. He had a very excitable temperament, 
and very large Alimentiveness ; used tobacco to 
excess, and indulged in strong coffee, and in 
brandy occasionally. We warned him against 
them all, and gave our reasons in full, adding, 
that their use would shorten his life twenty years, 
and abridge his happiness fifty per cent. “I be- 
lieve it,’’ said he, and throwing out his quid, re- 
marked with a force and resolution indicating a 
deep-seated moral purpose, “‘I never will take 
another quid of tobacco, a glass of liquor, or a 
cup of coffee.” And he brought his clenched fist 
upon his knee, and looked me in the eye, as he 
added, ‘And I shall keep my word.” | 

A young man whose head measured twenty- 
three and a half inches, with a body hardly able 
to sustain it, came to our office, as one of the fifty 
promised by our lady friend, as previously men- 
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tioned, we suppose, for we learned that she in- 
duced him to come. He had talent and a fine 
education, but he was aimless relative to what he 
could or would do. His body was not vigorous 
enough to push his mind to a decision, and he 
had too much cautiousness to venture out into 
deep water, without some strong motive or en- 
couragement., 

We advised him to become a civil engineer, as 
he had talents well adapted to the highest suc- 
cess in that pursuit; besides, it would give his 
body that kind of exercise essential to health— 
enable him to sustain his brain, and at the same 
time enable him to use his mind in his vocation. 
In short, it would use mind and body both, pro- 
mote health, mental activity, and gratify his 
cravings both for fame and fortune. He nowhas 
an aim, an object of life, and is laboring earnestly 
to prepare himself to take the field as an en- 
gineer. We shall hear from him again ; and when 
he becomes distinguished, as he doubtless will, 
we will reveal his name to the readers of the 
JouRNAL, and refer back to this prediction, and 
by his success enforce the “ VaLuE or PracticaL 
PurRENOLOGY.”’—[ Branch Phrenological Cabinet, 
231 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





ANALYSIS OF THE ORGANS. 
IV. INHABITIVENESS. 


“One small spot 
Where the tired soul may rest—and call it Home. 
There is a magic in that little word: 
It is a mystic circle that surrounds 
Comforts and blessings never known beyond 
The hallowed limit.” 

THIS organ was discovered by Dr. Spurzheim, 
who observed it to be large in those animals and 
persons who seem attached to a ; articular place. 
“*T consider,” says he, “in animals the cerebral 
part immediately above the organ of Philopro- 
genitiveness, as the organ of the instinct that 
prompts them to select a peculiar dwelling, and 
call it the organ of Inhabitiveness. My attention 
has been and is still directed to such individuals 
of the human kind as show a particular disposi- 
tion in regard to their dwelling-place. Some 
nations are extremely attached to their country, 
while others are readily induced to migrate, 
Some tribes wander about withcut fixed habita- 
tion, while others have a settled home. Moun- 
taineers are commonly much attached to their 
native soil, and those of them who visit capitals 
or foreign countries seem chiefly led by the hope 
of gaining money enough to return home and 
buy a little property, even though the land should 
be dearer there than elsewhere.” 

This organ is situated between Philoprogeni- 
tiveness below, and Concentrativeness above ; 
and between the two organs of Adhesiveness 
which lie on either side and a little below it. It 
is commonly larger in women than in men, and 
in civilized than in nomad raees. It was sup- 
posed by Spurzheim to give a taste for agricul- 
ture and country life; but I am inclined to be- 
lieve that observation has not corroborated this 
supposition. 

Persons who are largely endowed with this 
organ rarely visit ; and then only do so to gratify 
curiosity, vanity, or friendship; and travelling 
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they utterly abhor. 
organ is very largely developed ; who, though 
now over fifty years of age, has never been a 
mile from the city in which he lives and was 
born, and that too a very small city, whose long- 
est diameter is less than a mile and a half. 

Patriotism, or love of country, is one of the 
results of large Inhabitiveness. I am inclined to 
believe that one portion of this organ gives love 
of home, and another portion love of country ; 
and am led to entertain this belief from noticing 
that one portion of this .organ is deficient in 
Americans who are nevertheless actuated by the 
most intense patriotism. They are not particu- 
larly attached to a local home, as they leave it 
readily to gratify their insatiable curiosity, ava- 
rice, or ambition. We are, in fact, a nation of 
travellers, whose homes are the boat, the stage, 
and the car. The more scattered our business, 
the more we like it. If our business is not re- 
moved from our homes, we remove our homes 
from our business. He is a smart Yankee who 
contrives to visit home one month in twelve, and 
highly favored if Heaven permits him to die 
there during his visit. The coroner and his jury 
of twelve are generally the chief mourners at his 
death, and a verdict of “nobody to blame’ the 
earliest and often the only consolation his be- 
reaved family receive. 

When this organ is wounded, the result is 
home-sickness; which is laid down in medical 
books as a special disease under the name of 
Nostalgia. In relation to it, Dunglison says, “ It 
is commonly attended by slow wasting, and some- 
time by hectic, which may speedily induce death. 
Pinel properly regards it as a variety of melan- 
choly.” 

Goldsmith speaks in the following lines of the 
universality of this sentiment, this love of home, 
which needs but a place which it can call home, 
irrespective of its merits or demerits, and sighs 
to be there, and is miserable when away : 


“The shuddering tenant of the frigid zone 
Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own, 
Extols the treasures of his stormy seas, 

And his long nights of revelry and ease; 

The naked negro, panting at the Line, 

Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wine, 
Basks in the glare, or stems the tepid wave, 
And thanks his gods for all the good they gave. 
Such is the patriot’s boast, where’er we roam; 
His first, best country ever is at home.” 


It is worthy of remark that the inhabitants of 
dreary, desolate, and barren, and of high, bleak, 
mountainous, and picturesque countries, seem 
more attached to their native land than those 
whose homes are in more favored sections of the 
world. One reason for this may be found in 
the fact that equality of rights is more general 
in countries of the former description. Luxury 
has not, because it cannot, enervate the rich, 
whom nature thus makes physically the equals 
of the poor, while these latter seem instinct with 
a spirit of liberty which the mountain heights of 
their country are particularly calculated to fos- 
ter ; and their robust constitutions, invigorated 
by climbing the heights and breathing the pure 


atmosphere of the everlasting hills, increase this - 


same spirit by heightening the buoyancy and 


elevating the tone of mind, and giving it that 


elasticity which perfect health imparts, and in 
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which independence finds those conditions requi- 
site for maintenance and perpetuity. 

Goldsmith, in his “ Traveller, or Prefect of So- 
ciety,” recognizes this principle while speaking 
of the Swiss, and concludes that portion of his 


poem devoted to them with the following beau- 
tiful lines : 


Thus every good his native wilds impart, 
Imprints the patriot passion on his heart; 

And e’en those ills that round his mansion rise 
Enhance the bliss his scanty funds supplies. 
Dear is that shed to which that soul conforms, 
And dear that hill that lifts him to the storms ; 
And as a child, when scaring sounds molest, 
Clings close and closer to the mother’s breast, 
So the wild torrent and the whirlwind’s roar 
But bind him to his native mountains more.” 


When this and the neighboring domestic or- 
gans, together with Intellect and Ideality, are all 
largely developed, all seek gratification in erect- 
ing a costly and elegant mansion, embellished 
with works of art and enriched by refinement and 
taste ; wherein the father may see his children 
grow up in the appreciation of the true and 
beautiful both in nature and art, and wherein 
the mother’s joy in her offspring may be height- 
ened by every evidence of their present comfort 
and future prosperity. But these are not always 
the mental elements actuating the erection of 
costly homes. Vanity and a miserable spirit of 
rivalry not unfrequently forsake the comforts 
and the old associations of home, for the incon- 
veniences and miseries of a new and fashionable 
mansion, where the costliness of the establish- 
ment mocks the aping manners of its resident 
parvenues, and gives them an increase of splen- 
dor proportioned to the decrease of domestic 
union and happiness. 


There is a touchingly beautiful expression in 
common use among the poorer classes of society 
which is seldom heard among the rich. Whena 
child or other relative or friend is dying, the 
warm tears of affection course down the rugged, 
and, not unfrequently, care-worn cheeks of the 
mourners, while they murmur to themselves in 
consolation, “He is going home.’ Yes, he is 
going home. Home is not here, where famine 
gnaws, and cold pinches, and grief breaks the 
hearts of the loving, the true, and the tried. 
Home is in heaven, where the glory of the Crea- 
tor is‘the life and the light and the raiment of 
the beatified spirits of the created ; where the 
great family circle of the universe assembles 
around the throne of heaven and pours out the 
happy song of praise to the Father of ail. 


Mother, Home, Heaven! How much of joy 
and hope and aspiration are contained within 
those blessed words! The mother renders home 
heaven, and by her counsels heaven ultimately 
becomes a home. 





Ata recent lecture, Dr. Boynton related, that 
wishing to explain to a little girl the manner in 
which the lobster casts its shell, when it has out- 
grown it, he said, “ What do you do when you 
have outgrown your clothes? You throw them 
aside, don’t you.””—“ Oh, no!” replied the little 
one; “we let out the tucks !’’—The Doctor con- 
fessed she had the advantage of him there. 
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AN INTERESTING CASE OF 
CLAIRVOYANCE. 

Tar authority on which I have the following 
facts does not permit me for a moment to doubt 
them. Some few weeks ago, a family removed 
from New Jersey to Williamsburg, N. Y. They 
have a son about fourteen years old, who, like 
many other boys of that age, was somewhat law- 
less, and was tempted by the allurements of a 
city life, into which he had thus been suddenly 
plunged without the precautionary lessons of ex- 
perience, to assert his independence of parental 
authority. Our young adventurer, therefore, one 
day took it into his head to leave the parental 
roof, and set out on an expedition of sight-seeing 
and pleasure-seeking, not doubting his ability to 
elbow his way through the world, unguided and 
alone. After he had been gone for several days, 
the parents, unable to gain the slightest intelli- 
gence from him, grew deeply anxious for his 
safety, very reasonably conjecturing that he had 
met with some mishap, or had probably been 
drowned. While in this painful state of suspense, 
they were advised by a friend to consult a clair- 
voyant, and see if they could not by that means 
obtain some hint that would lead to his recovery. 
They accordingly, though with but little faith in 
the successful issue of the experiment, called 
upon a person reputed to possess the faculty of 
inner-sight, and were told that the boy, on the 
day of his disappearance, had passed out of the 
back door, climbed over the fence of the back 
yard, and travelled in the direction of Brooklyn, 
but that he had not gone to New York. The 
clairvoyant then went on to state some other 
particulars in relation to the movements of the 
boy, and said that he was at that moment seated 
in a foundry reading a newspaper, and thinking 
about coming home, and that they need give 
themselves no further uneasiness about him, as 
he would be home soon. : 

Accordingly, that same evening, the boy came 
home. On being asked to describe his general 
movements since his disappearance, he said, that 
on the day he left, he went out through the back 
door, climbed over the yard fence, &c. ; and then 
he went on with a statement of his movements 
which substantially confirmed the previous de- 
clarations of the clairvoyant, with the exception 
that he said he had been to New York, whereas 
the clairvoyant stated that he had not been there. 
The hour of the consultation with the clairvoy- 
ant, that afternoon, having been noted, they 
asked him where he was at that hour. He said 
he was sitting in a certain foundry (mentioning 
the place) reading a newspaper, and that he then 
and there made up his mind to come home—just 
as the clairvoyant had stated. 

Not long after that, the boy went, one Sanday, 
with his little sister to Sabbath-school, and did 
not return with her. Not having yet returned 
or been heard from, on the next Tuesday evening 
his father called on a clairvoyant in Madison 
street, New York, to see if she could give any 
clue whereby he might find him. The clairvoy- 
ant told him that the boy was at that moment in 
the Bowery Theatre. A few minutes afterwards, 
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she said that he had now gone out of the theatre in 
company with some other boys, and that the boys 
in his company had taken checks at the door, but 
she did not see him take any. She also added 
that she saw the other boys, after they got out into 
the street, attempt to rob him, and she advised 
the gentleman to go down quickly to the theatre 
and conceal himself somewhere near the door, 
and watch, stating that his son would probably 
soon make his appearance. The gentleman ac- 
cordingly went to the theatre, and concealed 
himself from view behind one of those large 
columns which stand before the door, where he 
had not long been before he saw his son coming 
up to the door. He stepped up, and seized him 


by the arm, and led him away. As they were ° 


walking along, he observed that the boy’s vest 
was torn, and asked him how that came so. He an- 
swered, that the boys whom he had just been with 
had attempted to rob him, but did not succeed ; 
but that in the scuffle which ensued, his vest 
was torn. When the clairvoyant told the gen- 
tleman of this attempt to rob his son, he thought 
that was impossible, as he supposed his son had 
no money ; but now he learned that the boy had 
money, and that this and every other part of the 
clairvoyant’s description was literally true. 
Many persons think that all supposed cases of 
clairvoyance are nothing more than results of a 
certain law of sympathy whereby the knowledge 
or imaginings of the questioner are conveyed to 
the magnetic subject, and that there is no inde- 
pendent perception of outstanding facts in the 
case. It is admitted that transference of thought 
in this manner does frequently occur; but here 
are two marked and decided instances (to which 
hundreds more might be added) in which the 
facts communicated by the clairvoyant were not 
known, or in the remotest degree conceived of, 
by the questioner or any other person present at 
the time of the examination. If almost any other 
proposition could be shown to rest on the same 
amount of evidence that these facts furnish in 
proof that the human soul, in certain states, has 
the power of independently perceiving distant 
occurrences without the aid of the outer senses, 
the proposition would not be doubted for a mo- 
ment. w. F. 
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VISION CONCERNING THE 
SAN FRANCISCO, 

THE following remarkable experience occurred 
to Mr. C. H. L*****, of Brooklyn, a gentleman well 
known in that city, and universally respected by 
his acquaintances for his intelligence and exem- 
plary character. After the steamer San Francisco 
had sailed from New York, and at least ten 
days before the intelligence of her melancholy 
fate was known in this city, Mr. L., one day, 
without previously thinking of the vessel, sud- 
denly found himself in a state of inner vision, 
when the broad sea opened before him, agitated 
by angry waves, and he saw a ship which he 
knew to be the San Francisco rolling heavily in 
the trough of the sea, in a state of imminent 
peril. He noted particularly the condition of 
her spars, her deck, and the fatigue, exhaustion, 
and evident alarm of the men on board; and his 
description of these particulars was afterwards 
entirely verified by the accounts published in the 

















newspapers. Among other special points in the 
general scene which he described was that of a 
benevolent-looking man who came on deck, and 
whom he said he distinetly heard address the 
men in substantially the following words :— 
“Friends,” said he, “ we are in great peril, it is 
true, but take courage, for it is my opinion that 
we will yet be saved. Even if only a part of us 
are saved, there will be great cause for thankful- 
ness.’ These words were pronounced in a tone 
of entire self-possession and apparent religious 
trust. It is the only scene in Mr. L.’s vision 
which has not yet been verified in the history of 
the wreck as brought back by its survivors; and 
it is mentioned here that it may be either verified 
or refuted by those who were aboard the ill-fated 
ship at the time, and distinctly recollect the 
scenes which then transpired. 

Mr. L. had no personal friends aboard of the 
vessel, and no pecuniary interest involved in her 
fate. He had, therefore, no more reason to think 
of her at that time than he had to think of any 
other ship at sea. It must, therefore, have been 
the powerful movings of some interior and un- 
known agency that could have so marvellously 
opened his inner sense, at that time, to a percep- 
tion of the ship’s condition ; and the whole oc- 
currence cannot fail to afford food for curious 
speculation to those who are interested in psycho- 
logical subjects. Mr. L. has experienced curious 
and truthful interior impressions in other in- 
stances. 

An experience somewhat resembling the fore- 
going occurred to another personal acquaintance 
of the writer, but in that the visionist was evi- 
dently wrought upon by a strong personal sym- 
pathy and magnetic rapport. Its main fact con- 
sisted of a perception by my friend (who was 
then in the British Province of New Brunswick) 
of the whole scene of the drowning of his brother 
off Sandy Hook, at the precise hour and moment 
when, as he afterward learned, the fact actually 
did oceur. Ww. F. 


Physical Geography. 
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BEING HINTS TOWARDS THE STUDY OF PHYSI- 
CAL GEOGRAPHY, 


SECOND ARTICLE, 








OUTLINES OF THE CONTINENTS. 

Tue lines representing upon our maps the con- 
tact of land and water, and marking the forms of 
continents, islands, oceans, etc., with all their 
sinuosities, seem, at the first glance, entirely ir- 
regular and accidental ; but careful study reveals 
striking resemblances, and shows that a common 
law must have presided over their formation. 
Let us direct our attention for a moment to a few 
of these analogies of outline. 

1. A glance at the map published in our March 
number, or at any map of the world, will serve to 
show the reader that all the continents and im- 
portant peninsulas expand and come together at 
the north, narrowing down toa point at the south. 
See, for instance, Greenland, California, Florida, 
Spain, Italy, Corea, and Kamtschatka, as well as 
the principal masses of the continents to which 
they belong. 
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2. The southern points of all the continents are 
high and rocky, seeming to be the abrupt termi- 
nations of mountain chains, coming from the far 
interior. 


3. The continents have on the east of their 
southern extremities, a large island or a group of 
islands. America has the Falkland Islands ; Af- 
rica, Madagascar and the volcanic islands which 
surround it; Asia has Ceylon, and Australia 
the two_ great islands of New Zealand. 


4, Another peculiarity of configuration com- 
mon to the southern portions of all the conti- 
nents, is a deep bend of their western side in- 
wards. j 





THE GROUPING OF THE LANDS. 


Steffens, who pushed the study of geographical 
analogies farther than mos¢ others, directs.our at- 
tention to the fact that the continents are grouped 
two by two, in three double worlds, the two com- 
ponent parts of which are united by an isthmus 
or a chain of islands; and that on one side of 
the isthmus is an archipelago, and on the other a 
peninsula. 


“The purest type of this grouping of the con- 
tinents,” says Guyot, referring to the analogies 
brought to view by Steffens and briefly stated in 
the preceding paragraph, “is America. Its two 
halves, North America and South America, are 
nearly equal in size, and similar in form ; they 
form, so to speak, an equilibrium. The isthmus 
which unites them is long and narrow. The ar- 
chipelago on the east, that of the Antilles, is con- 
siderable ; the peninsula on the west, California, 
without fbeing greatly extended, is clearly out- 
lined. 

“ The two other double worlds are less regular, 
less symmetrical. First the component conti- 
nents are of unequal size ; then the two northern 
continents are united, and, as it were, joined back 
to back. Steffens divides them by a line passing 
through the Caucasus, and coming out upon the 
Persian Gulf. He thus recombines with Europe 
a part of Western Asia and Arabia, and gives 
Africa for its corresponding continent. They 
are united by the Isthmus of Suez, the shortest 
and most northern of all. The peninsula found 
on the east is Arabia, which is of considerable 
size ; the archipelago on the west is that of 
Greece, which is comparatively of small import- 
ance, 

“This relation is evidently a forced one. But 
it seems to me that it would be easy to reéstab- 
lish the analogy, so far as the irregularity of 
structure in thé European continent permits, by 
considering Italy and Sicily, which almost touch 
Africa by Cape Bon, as the true isthmus. The 
archipelago is.then found on the east, according 
to the rule, and the peninsula, Spain, on the 
west. 

“The third double world, Asia-Australia, is 
more normal; it approaches nearer the type. 
The isthmus which unites them is broken, it is 
true. But that long, continuous chain of islands, 
stretching without deviation from the peninsula 
of Malacca, by Sumatra, Java, and the other 
islands of the Sonde, to New Holland, offers so 
striking an analogy and parallelism to the isth- 
mus which unites the two Americas, that, before 
Steffens, Ebel and Lamark had already pointed it 
out. The great archipelago of Borneo, Celebes: 
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and of the Moluccas, corresponds to that of the 
Antilles; the peninsula of India, to California. 

“ Here the disproportion between the two conti- 
nents, as to their extent, is pushed to the extreme. 
Asia-Australia presents the union of the greatest 
and the smallest of the terrestrial masses. 

“‘ These three double worlds exhaust the possible 
combinations of relations between their compo- 
nent continents. In America, that of the north 
and that of the south are equal in form and in 
power ; there isasymmetry. In the two others 
they are unequal. In Europe-Africa, the north- 
ern continent is the smallest. In Asia-Australia, 
it is the continent of the south.” 

But. the most important groupings of the ter- 
restrial masses are seen in the commonly-recog- 
nized divisions of the earth into the Old World 
and the New World. Looking at these two grand 
divisions—these great groups of continents—we 
are struck by their differences rather than by 
their resemblances. These differences, which 
pertain to other particulars than merely their 
horizontal outlines, have a direct and important 
bearing upon the history and destinies of the hu- 
man race, aS we shall see as we proceed. 


THE OLD WORLD AND THE NEW WORLD. 


The direction of their greatest extension is 
the inverse in the two worlds. The principal 
mass of the ancient world, Asia-Europe, stretch- 
es from east to west over one half of the circum- 
ference of the globe ; while its width is vastly 
less, and occupies, even in Asia, only a part of 
the space which separates the equator from the 
pole. In Europe it is not equal to the sixth part 
of the earth’s circumference. In America, on 
the contrary, the greatest length extends from 
the north to the south. It embraces more than 
one third of the circumference of the globe, and 
its width, which is very variable, never exceeds a 
fifth of this amount. 

The most remarkable consequence of this ar- 
rangement is, that Asia-Europe extends through 
similar climatic zones, while America traverses 
nearly all the climatic zones of the earth, and 
presents in this relation a much greater variety 
of phenomena.——Earth and Man, p. 44. 


We may mention in connection with the fore- 
going facts, another striking point of contrast 
between the eastern and western land-groups, to 
which Buffon was the first to call attention, 
namely: that the principal mountain chains of 
the Old World extend from east to west, follow- 
ing the direction of the parallels, while those of 
the New World lie along the lines of the meridi- 
ans. We shall see, in the course of our studies, 
the bearing of this fact upon climate and upon 
the destinies of man. e 


FORMS OF CONTOUR. 


The most important of these geographical 
relations of configuration—that which Ritter was 
the first to bring prominently forward, and the 
whole value of which he has explained with rare 
felicity—is the difference existing between the 
different continents with regard to the extension 
of the line of their contours. Some are deeply 
indented, furnished with peninsulas, gulfs, inland 
seas, which give to the line of their coasts a 
great length. Others present a mass more com- 
pact, more undivided ; their trunk is, as it were, 
deprived of members, and the line of the coasts, 
simple and without numerous inflections, is com- 
paratively much shorter. 

Considered under this aspect, the three princi- 
pal continents of the Old World form a remarka- 
ble contrast. 

Africa is far the most simple in its forms. Its 
mass, nearly round or ellipsoidal, is concentrated 
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upon itself. It thrusts into the ocean no import- 
ant peninsula, nor anywhere lets into its bosom 
the waters of the sea. It seems to close itself 
against every influence from without. Thus the 
extension of the line of its coasts is only 14,000 
geographical miles, of 60 to the degree, for a 
surface of 8,720,000 square miles; so that Africa 
has only one mile of coast for 623 miles of sur- 
face. ; 

Asia, although bathed on three sides only by 
the ocean, is rich, especially on its eastern and 
southern coasts, in large peninsulas, as Arabia 
and the two Indies, Corea, Kamtschatka. Whole 
countries push out into the ocean, as Mandchou- 
ria and China. Nevertheless, the extent of this 
continent is such, that, in spite of the depth of 
the indentations, there yetremains at its centre a 
greatly preponderating mass of undivided land, 
which commands the maritime regions as the 
body commands the limbs. Asia is indebted to 
this configuration for a line of coast of 30,800 
miles; it is double that of Africa, which is, nev- 
ertheless, only one third smaller. Asia, there- 
fore, possesses a mile of coast to 459 square miles 
of surface. 

Of all the continents, Europe is the one whose 
forms of contour are most varied. Its principal 
mass is deeply cut in all parts by the ocean and by 
inland seas, and seems almost on the point of re- 
solving itself into peninsulas. These peninsulas 
themselves, as Greece, Scandinavia, repeat to in- 
finity the phenomena of articulation and inden- 
tation of coasts, which are characteristic of the 
entire continent. The inland seas and the por- 
tions of the ocean its outer limits enclose, form 
nearly half of its surface. The line of its shores 
is thus carried to the extent of 17,200 miles, an 
enormous proportion compared with its small 
size; for it is 3,200 miles more than Africa, 
which is nevertheless three times greater. Hu- 
rope enjoys one mile of coast for every 156 square 
miles of surface. Thus it is the continent most 
open to the sea for foreign connections, at the 
same time that it is the most individualized, and 
the richest in local and independent districts. 

In this regard there is, as we see, a sensible 
gradation between the three principal continents 
of the Old World. Africa is the most simple ; it 
is a body without members, a tree without 
branches. Asia is a mighty trunk, the numerous 
members of which, however, make only a fifth of 
its mass. In Europe, the members overrule the 
principal body ; the branches cover the trunk ; 
the peninsulas form almost a third of its entire 
surface. Africa is closed to the ocean; Asia 
opens only its margins ; Europe surrenders to it 
entirely, and is the most accessible of all the con- 
tinents. 

America repeats the same contrasts, although 
in a less decided manner. North America, like 
Europe, is more indented than South America, 
the configuration of which, in the exterior at 
least, reminds us of the forms of Africa, and the 
uniformity of its contours. The two continents 
of the New World are morealike. Nevertheless, 
the line of the shores is much more extended in 
North than South America. It is 24,000 miles in 
the former, or one mile of coast to 228 square 
miles of surface ; in the latter, it is 13,600 miles, 
or a mile of coast for 376 miles of surface.— 
Earth and Man, pp. 44-47. 


In a future article we shall endeavor to show, 
or at least to hint at, the connection between 
these and other physical facts, and the move- 
ments and development of the race. 





Deats or THomas Noon Taurourp.—The death 
of Mr. Justice Talfourd is announced. The conspicuous 
place he has filled in English literature has made him well 
known in this country, where his loss will be deeply regret- 
ted. We may point to him as one who with professional 
industry sufficient to justify his elevation to the Bench com- 
bined considerable genius, a fine taste, and a real love of 
literature. He was a man also of sterling character and kind 
heart. His death was sudden, happening on the bench itself, 
and in the midst of a charge to a grand jury. 
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Hatural History. 





Bale IO Sts 
We find in our copy-drawer,a number of items, 
cut at various times from sundry newspapers, re- 
lating to birds. Out of these, with the addition 
of a few words of our own, an extract or two, per- 
haps, from some work on natural history, and a 
number of beautiful wood-cuts, we now propose 
to make up a very miscellaneous, but at the same 
time a very interesting article. We hope it will 
serve as a not altogether unsuccessful plea for the 

feathered “‘ poets of the woods.” 











































































































































































































THe Sxy-Lark.—Awn ExPERIMENT.—The Mont- 
gomery Watchman, published at Norristown, Pa., 
had some time last summer the following para- 
graph: 

An experiment has been tried by a gentleman 
of Delaware to introduce the sky-lark into this 
country. A small colony, of forty-two in num- 
ber, was imported by him a short time since from 
England, and turned loose upon the farm of Mr. 
Samuel Canby, about four miles from Wilming- 
ton. They somewhat resemble the reed-bird of 
our marshes—the upper part of the breast being 
more spotted, and the lower part of a pale dingy 
yellow. It is said to expose two white feathers 
when on the wing, and seldom perch upon trees. 
It is to be hoped that sportsmen will not molest 
them, but allow them to increase and take a place 
among our feathered songsters. GrtTz, of the 
Reading Gazette, says that a gentleman near that 
city observed, a few days since, three birds whose 
song and plumage were entirely strange, and 
which answered the above description. From this 
we would suppose that they have become widely 
scattered throughout the country, and will not 
likely confine themselves to the particular locali- 
ty in which they were at first set at liberty. 
Should any of them take up their residence among 
the farmers of old Montgomery, we should like ta 
be acquainted of the fact. 


The sky-lark is thus described : 


This delightful songster, the most harmonious 
of the whole family, is universally diffused 
throughout Europe, and is everywhere extremely 
prolific. It is about seven inches in length: bill 
dusky, the base of the under mandible yellowish ; 
the feathers on the top of the head are dusky, 
edged with rufous brown; they are rather elon- 
gated, and may be set up asa crest : the plumage 
on the upper part of the body is reddish-brown, 
with the middle darkest, and the edges rather 
pale: the upper part of the breast is yellow, 
spotted with black ; and the the lower part of the 
body is a pale yellow. The tail is dusky brown ; 
legs dusky ; claws dusky ; the hind one being 
very long, straight, and strong. The male is of a 
deeper color, and larger than the female ; and is 
further distinguished by having the hind claw 
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longer. The species is subject, however, to con- 
siderable variety ; and has even been found of a 
pure white color. The sky-lark commences his 
song early in the spring, continuing it during 
the whole summer, and is one of the few birds 
that chant whilst on the wing. When it first rises 
from the earth, its notes are feeble and interrupt- 
ed: as it ascends, however, they gradually swell 
to their full tone, and long after the bird has 
reached a height where it is lost to the eye, it 
still continues to charm the ear with its melody. 
It mounts almost perpendicularly, and by succes- 
sive springs, and descends in an oblique direction, 
unless when threatened with danger, when it 
drops like a stone. The female forms her nest on 
the ground, beneath some turf, which serves at 
once to hide and shelter it ; sometimes in the corn- 
fields; and, at others, in various sorts of pastur- 
age. She lays four or five dirty- white eggs, 
blotched and spotted with brown; and she gene- 
rally produces two broods in a year. These pro- 
lific birds are granivorous; they are most abund- 
ant in the more open and highest cultivated situa- 
tions abounding in corn, being but seldom seen 
in extensive moors at a distance from arable land. 
In winter they assemble in vast flocks, grow very 
fat, and are taken in great numbers for the 
table. 


We hope the experiment mentioned by the 
Watchman has proved successful, and that the 
delightful songsters here described will soon be- 
come diffused throughout the country. Who can 
give us any information in regard to the colony 
of sky-larks? 








Tue Mocxine-Birp.— This capricious little | 
mimic is common throughout a large portion of 
North America, as well as in several of the West 
India islands. It cannot, indeed, vie with the 
feathered inhabitants. of those countries in bril- 
liancy of plumage ; but it can lay claim to much 





more rare and attractive characteristics. It pos- 
sesses not only natural notes of its own which | 
are truly musical and solemn, but it can, at | 
pleasure, assume the tone of every other animal | 
in the forest, from the humming-bird to the eagle, 
and descending even to the wolf or the raven. | 
One of them, confined in a cage, has been heard 
to mimic the mewing of the cat, the chattering of 
the magpie, and the creaking of the hinges of a 
sign-post in a high wind. 

The mocking bird seems to have a pleasure in 
leading other birds astray. He is said at one 
time to allure the smaller birds with the call of 
their mates, and, when they come, to terrify them 
with the scream of an eagle. There is scarcely a 





bird of the forest that is not, at times, deceived 
by his call. 

He frequents the dwellings of farmers; and, 
when sitting on a roof or chimney, he sometimes 
pours forth the most sweet and varied notes ima- 
ginable. The Mexicans, on account of his varied 
notes and his imitative powers, call him “ The 
bird of four hundred tongues.”? In the warm 
parts of America, he sings incessantly from March 
to August, both day and night, beginning with his 
own compositions, and frequently borrowing from 
those of the whole feathered choir. He repeats 
his tunes with such perfect sweetness as to excite 
both pleasure and surprise. 

The gifted and lamented Richard Henry Wilde 
thus celebrates this bird in an exquisite sonnet: 


THE MOCKING-BIRD. 


Winged mimic of the woods! thou motley fool! 

Who shall thy gay buffoonery describe? 
Thine ever-ready notes of ridicule 

Pursue thy fellows still with jest and gibe; 

Wit, sophist, songster, Yorick of thy tribe, 
Thou sportive satirist of nature's school; 

To thee the palm of scoffing we ascribe, 
Arch-mocker and mad Abbot of Misrule! 

For such thou art by day—and all night long 
Thou pourest a soft, sweet, pensive, solemn strain, 

As if thou didst in this thy moonlight song 
Like to the melancholy Jacques complain, 

Musing on falsehood, folly, vice and wrong, 
And sighing for thy motley coat sgain. 


THE BopoLinx.—Everybody knows 
this famous little bird, but some by 
one designation and some by another, 
for, like some unfeathered bipeds of 
questionable character, he bears dif- 
ferent names in different countries 
and States. In New England and 
New York he is known as the bobo- 
link ; in Pennsylvania as the reed- 
bird ; in South Carolina and Georgia 
as the rice-bird, or rice-bunting ; in 
Louisiana as the meadow-bird ; and 
in Jamaica as the butter-bird. By 
what appellation he is called in Mex- 
ico, Cuba and South America, where 
also he is well known, we cannot 
tell. 


One of the most remarkable phe- 
nomena connected with the bobolink 
is the annual change of color of the 
male. This changecommences in June, and goes 
on gradually, assimilating his appearance to that 
of the female, till before the beginning of Au- 
gust they can hardly be distinguished one from 
the other. 
wear the same dress. 

So different in appearance are these birds from 
what they were in the spring, that thousands of 
people in Pennnylvania, according to Wilson, 
persist in believing them a distinct species, while 
others allow them to be the same, but confidently 
assert that they are all females—none of the 
males, according to them, returning in the fall. 
What becomes of the males, they are utterly at a 
loss to conceive. This change of color is well 
understood in the States farther north, where it 
goes on under the eyes of every observer of na- 
ture’s wonderful phenomena. 

But our main purpose in mentioning the bob- 
olink was to introduce the following narration 
of a touching little incident. We do not know 








All the young birds, also, at this time | 
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where it originally appeared, or we would gladly 
| give due credit. It is good, and needs no com- 
ment. Boys, read it! He “couldn’t, cos he sung 


so!’ Could you, my dear young readers? 


Couldn't! cos he sung so /—Leaning idly over 
a fence, a few days since, we noticed a little four- 
year-old “ lord of the creation”’ amusing himselfin 
the grass by watching the frolicsome flight of birds 
which were playing around him. At lengtha 
beautiful bobolink perched himself on a drooping 
bough of an apple tree which extended to within 
a few yards of the place where the urchin sat, and 
maintained his position, apparently unconscious 
of the close proximity to one whom birds usually 
consider a dangerous neighbor. 

The boy seemed astonished at his impudence, 
and, after regarding him steadily for a minute or 
two, obeying the instinct of his baser part, he 
picked up a stone lying at his feet, and was pre- 
paring to throw it, steadying himself carefully for 
a good aim. The little arm was reached back- 
ward without alarming the bird, and “ Bob’? was 
“within an ace’? of damage, when lo! his throat 
swelled, and forth came Nature’s plea: “ a-link— 
a-link —a-l-i-n-k — bob-o-link, bob-o-link, a-no- 
weet—a-no-weet! I know it—I know it! a-link— 
a-link ! don’t throw it !—throw it, throw it,” &c., 
&c.; and he didn’t! Slowly the little arm sub- 
sided to its natural position, and the now despised 
stone dropped. The minstrel charmed the mur- 
derer! We heard the songster through, and 
watched his unharmed flight, as did the boy, with 
a sorrowful countenance. Anxious to hear an 
expression of the little fellow’s feelings, we ap- 
proached him, and inquired : 

“Why didn’t you stone him, my boy? you 
might have killed him and carried him home.” 

The poor little fellow looked up doubtingly, 
as though he suspected our meaning, and with 
an expression, half shame and half sorrow, he 
replied : 

“Couldn’t! cos he SUNG so.” 





Who will say that our nature is wholly de- 
praved, after that? or aver that “music hath no 
charms to soothe the savage breast?’ Melody 
awakened Humanity, and Humanity, Mercy! 
the angels who sang at the Creation, whispered 
to the child’sheart. The bird was saved, and God 
was glorified by thedeed. Dear little boys! don’t 
stone the birds. 








Brownsoy.—Dr. O. A. Brownson has been in- 
vited by Rey. Dr. Newman, President of the Irish Univer- 
sity, to fill one of the principal chairs in the new institution. 
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Tuis 1s TruTH, though opposed to the PumtcsorHy oF AGES —GAIL, 
Truly, I see, he that will but stand to the Truru, it will carry him 
out.—Grorer Fox. 





OUR NEW STORE, 
308 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


We have had the good fortune to procure a 
central, accessible, convenient, and every way 
desirable location for our PHRENOLOGICAL 
Muszum, Exammyine Rooms, and PusLicaTIon 
OFFICE. 

As previously stated, our establishment is but 
a few minutes’ walk from our old stand in 
Nassau street, and but two blocks above the 
Park, four blocks below Canal street, mid-way 
between Bowling Green and Union Square, and 
nearly opposite the New York Hospital, No. 
308 Broadway. 

The upper part of the building is occupied by 
Mr. Epwarp AnTHony, as the Wational Daguer- 
rean Depot, where American and European 
daguerrean materials are furnished at wholesale 
to the trade. 

Country friends and patrons can easily find us, 
while thousands of our own citizens daily pass 
* our door. 

We have nearly twice as much room in our 
new premises as in old Clinton Hall. This will 
enable us to arrange for exhibition our numer- 
ous Cabinet Specimens of the Busts of distin- 
guished persons and notorious characters, and 
Sxutts from all civilized nations, and from 
many tribes of Indians, together with those of 
rare animals, affording marked contrasts and the 
most interesting study. 

We shall, as heretofore, continue to furnish all 
reformatory, educational, and scientific works 
published in Europe _r America; also, manikins, 
skeletons, anatomical and other drawings for 
schools, colleges, and lecturers. Our address is 
now as follows: 


FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
308 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








A New Votvume!— One more number will 
complete volume Nineteen of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JourNnaAL. Volume Twenty will commence with 
the July number. We still have on hand a few 
back numbers to complete sets of the present 
volume, commencing with January, 1854, which 
will be sent to subscribers at the usual rates, 
namely: Single copies, $1 a year; Clubs of 
Twenty, $10 a year. Those whose subscriptions 
expire with the June number may renew at once, 
if they wish the Journal continued. Please ad- 
dress the Publishers, as follows: 

Fow ers AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 
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CRANIOLOGY 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


FROM THE NEW YORK EVENING POST.* 

WE advise all our readers who have the im- 
pression that the science of Phrenology is in a 
declining state, to visit the establishment of Messrs. 
FowLers AnD Wetts, New York, where they will 
probably see cause to change their views as to 
the extent and influence of its operations. The 
rooms occupied by these gentlemen are three. 
In one apartment their assistants are constantly 
employed in preparing bundles and boxes, to 
supply the immense demand for their publica- 
tions from all quarters of the country. To give 
an idea of the vastness of this publishing business, 
it is only necessary to state the aggregate num- 
ber of pages of works disseminating their doc- 
trines, issued by them during the past year, 
amounting to 113,771,100 ; and the circulation of 
their serial works, all more or less sustaining the 


claim of Phrenology, is 125,000. The names of » 


these periodicals, with their respective circula- 
tions, are as follows: 

The ‘“Tllustrated Phrenological Journal,’ 
50,000; the “ Water-Cure Journal,’ 56,000; the 
“Universal Phonographer,”’ 2,000 ; the ‘* Hydro- 
pathic Quarterly Review,’’ 5,000 ; the “ Student,” 
an illustrated family magazine, 12,000. Their 


long list of other works comprises the produc- | 


tions of George and Andrew Combe, the Fow- 
lers, Drs. Trail, Shew, and others, on the various 
branches of what may be termed the science of 
human life. All of them are, we believe, of un- 
exceptionable moral tendency, and some may 
claim great practical value, presenting, as they 
do, the latest and most advanced ideas on the 
subjects under discussion, though sometimes in 
that crude, “questionable shape’? which such 
ideas are wont to assume .on their first appear- 
ance. These books are by various agencies very 
widely scattered, and often in regions where one 
would least expect to find them. They form a 
part, often, of the small library of the farmer, in 
villages the most remote and out of the reach of 


city influence ; and the traveller in these “rural | 


districts” is frequently surprised by the curiosity 
and abstruse speculations of the inhabitants on 
matters which, in the excitement and hurry of 
town life, had wholly escaped his observation. 

Another apartment of Fowlers and Wells’s 
establishment is taken up with the Museum or 
Cabinet, a sort of Golgotha, containing the skulls 
of all tribes and nations of men and of inferior 
animals, together with a number of Egyptian 
mummies, amounting, all told, to two thousand 
specimens. Additions are also constantly made 
by sea-captains and travellers from distant lands, 
and the student of nature can hardly spend a more 
profitable hour in our city than in surveying this 
singular collection. Here may be seen accurate 
busts of the men and women who have most dis- 
tinguished themselves in the several departments 
of human exertion. 

On these shelves, cheek by jowl, are the illus- 
trious statesmen, orators, poets, generals, philan- 
thropists, pirates, robbers, murderers, naturalists, 
and natural fools; men with the ponderous brain 
of a Cuvier or a Webster, and men born literally 
without any brains at all. Messrs. Fowlers and 
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Wells have similar cabinets in their establish- 
ments at Boston and Philadelphia. 

In the rear of the museum is the office for 
phrenological examinations, where not uncom- 
monly thirty or forty individuals a day submit 
their heads to the manipulations of one of the 
partners ; and we have never known an instance 


-where their descriptions, derived from this source, 


failed to correspond with the character of the 
subject under examination. In this part of their 
labors, the Fowlers have no lack of occupation. 
The parent brings his children here, desirous of 
knowing accurately the nature of their faculties 
and the business in life best fitted for their exer- 
cise; merchants and leading business men fre- 
quently procure an examination of those to whom 
they are about to commit some important trust, 
in order to ascertain whether the strength and 
steadiness of their moral principles be adequate 
to resist the temptations to which their new situ- 
ation may be exposed. The annual examina- 
tions in the New York office, by the Fowlers, 
amount to several thousand ; those in the Boston 
and Philadelphia offices to as many more, while 
those performed at their lectures in the country 
towns, of which they deliver three hundred or 
more per annum, reach the number of eight or 
ten thousand, making in all not less than eight- 
een or twenty thousand a year. 


Dr. Gall, who was born at Vienna in 1758, was 
the founder of Phrenology, and was the first to 
discover that the brain consists of many distinct 
portions or organs, to each of which some faculty 
of the mind corresponds. He lectured in 1807 at 
Paris and London on the new science, to which 
he gave its customary name, signifying the sci- 
ence of the mind, and died in 1828, but not before 
Spurzheim had embraced his views and commu- 
nicated them to the two distinguished brothers, 
George and Andrew Combe, of Edinburgh, the 
latter of whom was Spurzheim’s medical pupil at 
Paris. Whatever may be one’s impressions as to 
the truth of Phrenology, the adoption of it by 
two men so eminent for scientific attainments and 
ability as the Combes, must always command for 
it a respectful consideration by enlightened and 
fair-minded persons. Spurzheim lectured in this 
country, with great effect, in August, 1832, and 
died here in November of the same year. O. S. 
Fowler, then a student at Amherst College, be- 
came so interested in the doctrines advocated by 
Spurzheim, that, in 1833, he followed his exam- 
ple of delivering public addresses on them ; and 
in 1835, with his brother, L. N. Fowler, opened 
an office in New York. Subsequently they have 
devoted themselves to lecturing and phrenolo- 
gical examinations, until the year 1844, when, by 
the fortunate addition of Mr. S. R. Wells to the 
firm, they were led to undertake the immense and 
lucrative publishing business of which we have 
already given some account. This and other es- 
tablishments of the same kind in our large cities 
are the radiating centres of influence, whose 
extent it is difficult to estimate. They are the 
chosen head-quarters of enthusiastic reformers 
and believers in an “all-hail hereafter ;’? men 
with whose opinions we frequently have occa- 
sion to differ, yet whom it is impossible not to 
wish well. Some there are who, from apprehen- 
sions for the stability of the old order of things, 
look upon their audacious speculations with 
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mingled detestation and terror. We have no 
such feelings. We know the sincerity of the 
men, and cannot believe that any researches, 
prompted by an honest purpose, can ultimately 
prove other than beneficial to the interests of 
virtue and the welfare of the race. 
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WOMAN AND GARDENING. 


THat every human being, to possess health, and 
manifest the human functions of mind and body 
in any thing like their full power, must have 
muscle-invigorating EXERCISE, is a physiological 
matter of fact. All who neglect to take it are 
punished with weakness and torpor of both body 
and mind, an indefinable feeling of misery and 
wretchedness, are soon oppressed by disease, de- 
cline and die prematurely, and fail in the attain- 
ment of every great end of life. And the amount 
of muscular exertion required by every human 
being, in order to the fullest development of all 
his powers of body and mind, is great—far, very 
far, beyond what is usually taken. That laborers 
sometimes work beyond their strength, is admit- 
ted, yet the great majority at least of most of 
those who remain mostly within-doors, do not take 
even one-tenth partenough. And thousands who 
practise water-cure, eat simple food, and fulfil 
the other physiological laws, yet err fundament- 
ally in not taking any thing like enough exer- 
cise. Yet to dwell on the almost infinite import- 
ance of exercise, or on its almost universal de- 
ficiency, is not our present purpose, but on how 
woman can obtain it. 

That woman requires it as well as man, is per- 
fectly obvious. Not to take it, is as fatal to her 
as him. And nearly all American women are al- 
most spoiled for want of it. Infinitely better for 
the race that, like Tartar and Circassian women, 
they should do even all the out-door work, than 
take no exercise, as too many now do. LEspe- 
cially, better that, like German women, they 
work in the field, than shut themselves up in- 
doors like most American women. This female 
inertness is one of our greatest evils, and the 
source of many more. See how miserable physi- 
cally—how sickly, poor, feeble, wretched and 
nervous, is almost every American woman. Con- 
fined in school at the period when nature estab- 
lishes the muscles, they become disciplined into 
a tame, inactive state. Of course their children 
inherit this, muscular inertness, and are lazy by 
nature. Nor can a woman who takes little exer- 
cise possibly bear strongly-organized children. 

A muscular body is indispensable to a vigorous 
brain and an impressive mind. The mental pow- 
ers and stamina of our nation are fast waning, 
because our women take almost no real muscle- 
developing exercise. Even those who do keep 
house, get but the merest moiety of real exer- 
cise in cooking dinner, washing dishes, &c., and 
get their washing — about the only work that 
gives real exercise—done by an Irish servant or 
widowed neighbor ; thereby robbing themselves, 
Behold how very small, and still more lax, the 
muscles of even our working-women. See how 
few have an arm not ridiculously small or 
shamefully flabbid. How could they be other- 
wise, considering their muscular “ shiftlessness ?”’ 
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Yet this is said, not in reproach, but to remove 
theevil. They are not to blame. Chained within- 
doors, and restrained from work by a false cus- 
tom absolutely tyrannical, they deserve rather 
pity than censure. Society considers it unpar- 
donably vulgar for a woman to do any thing but 
needle-work. Whoever washes is unfashionable. 
And here men are most in fault. They have 
paid a matrimonial premium on those “ladies’’ 
too genteel to do any thing but sit at the piano 
or at needle-work. And a blighting curse is 
coming over the race itself, as the fearful penalty. 
Half our children dying before five years old! 
Some monstrous errors somewhere! And the 
other half barely capable of being raised, even 
with the utmost care,and hardly worth the 
raising then, because, like mother, so “ delicate.” 
Out upon this anti-working slaughter-machine! 
It is time sensible women, and especially physio- 
logical women, despised and defied this anti-work- 
ingcustom. Itis time thatinvalids resorted to the 
working-cure—the most effectual of all. A west- 
ern institution has become most celebrated for 
effecting astonishing cures of bed-ridden and 
invalid women. Yet no medicine is used, not 
even water. The entire reliance is on exercise. 
Not even diet isregarded. Only exercise, EXER- 
cIsE, EXERCISE! How much more, then, if all 
were employed! To this exercise-cure alone, the 
most obstinate and chronic complaints and weak- 
nesses of the sex yield. Women disabled for 
years, go home well! Cured by exercise alone. 
That same exercise, taken at home, would cure 
as effectually. Taken before they become dis- 
abled, it would have kept them well. American 
women, make up your minds to take many times 
more exercise hereafter than now, or else to lin- 
ger on in ennui, in nervousness, in pain, unloy- 
ing, unlovely, and crippled and corrupted by 
paralyzing and disgusting diseases. Preaching 
woman’s rights till doomsday will do little good, 
till woman’s exercise is preached and practised. 
Not that we object to the former, but insist on 
the /atter. Exercise or suffer. Work or die, is 
nature’s stern decree. Choose which. 

“We know all this. We feel this yawning 
inanity, this listless care-for-nothing consequent 
on our do-nothing life. We feel all these evils, 
but how can we avoid them? If we work in- 
doors it does us little real good, and often 
damage, because it consumes energies without 
fresh air to replace them, thus leaving us all the 
worse. If we work in the cotton-mill, bindery, 
printing office, or any in-door work, see how sal- 
low and poor we become! If we don’t work, we 
die. And if we do work, we are hardly better 
off. Can you point outa deliverance from this 
ruinous dilemma ?”’ . 

Wecan. WORKIN THEGARDEN. Ofits propriety, 
is there a shadow of doubt? Did not La Fayette, 
on visiting the mother of Washington, find her 
at work in her garden, not merely sauntering 
through it? Ifa woman, mother or daughter, 
chooses to plant out and tend a flower-bed, using 
spade and hoe, who, man or woman, would doubt 
its propriety? Who would not even commend 
instead of condemning ? 

Or suppose she should dig up with spade, set 
out, hoe, weed, and pick a strawberry-bed ; who 
would not consider it as intrinsically proper as 
making shirts? Pickifig strawberries is now 
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deemed a proper occupation of women.” Then 
why not all other berries? Why not all fruits? 
Women sell them in cities. Then may not women 
cultivate them in the country? It would seem a 
natural business for woman. I recently saw a 
score of men and women promiscuously picking 
Antwerp raspberries. The sight was pleasant. 
No one who allows that woman may do -any 
thing, but admits woman may pick berries. 

And if pick, why not also tend? Why not tie 
vines to their stakes, weed, hoe and water? 
A widow whose husband had left a nursery on 
her hands, said she intended to get her living by 
cultivating berries for market, and the self-sus- 
taining occupation struck me as peculiarly ap- 
propriate, both on the score of health and an 
honorable avocation. To me it seems consonant 
with the female character, for her to provide and 
prepare delicate and palatable dainties and table- 
luxuries. By common consent she makes our 
pies, tarts, and preserves, Then why not set 
out, tend, and prepare that most dainty of dishes, 
strawberries and cream? 

And this berry culture is very lucrative. A 
woman can surely tend a half acre, and this 
will give her at. least hundreds of dollars. In 
what could she earn as much with as little labor? 
The red Antwerp, well tended, has, for several 
years, yielded $700 to $800 per acre. Straw- 
berries often do this. Other fruits are almost 
equally lucrative. Asa branch of female indus- 
try, what could be better? 

And why not also the raising of vegetables 
proper for woman? Would the most refined wo- 
man necessarily violate any human function by 
sowing beds of onions, beets, or parsnips, or 
weeding or gathering them? In Connecticut, 
the Wethersfield girls sow, and weed, and gather 
ship-loads of onions. And would adding squashes, 
tomatoes, and potatoes, be improper? Let hus- 
band and sons do up the heavier farm work, 
while mother and daughter plant and tend the 
vegetable and fruit garden. This will give them 
that exercise for lack of which they are now so 
weakly or sickly, so nervous, so discontented, so 
cross. 

Exercise, to be profitable, must be pleasurable. 
And how pleasurable the nurture of growing ve- 
getables and trees! How really luxurious to eat 
of the products of our own toil? That same 
faculty which delights to see children improve 
under our tutorage, also delights us to see ani- 
mals and plants grow under our culture. Woman 
has this feeling stronger than man. Let this be 
nature’s warrant for her exercise of it on flowers, 
vegetables, berries, and trees. 

Besides, owt-door is pleasant, is healthy. Yet 
far less so when there is nothing out-door we spe- 
cially Jove. But you plant aseed. This fast be- 
gets in you a Jove for it. This love draws you 
out to nurture it, and this pleasurable exercise of 
muscle is beneficial. 

Woman, catechise the inner recesses of your 
own soul. Consult your interior instincts. Has 
man more innate horticultural instinct than wo- 
man? Hasheasmuch? Do you not naturally 
love horticulture? Is this not a latent natu- 
ral propension? Then exercise it. You feel its 
worcings. Obey them, Try the experiment. 
Fix, or have fixed, for your special cultivation, a 
few square rods of soil. Plant it yourself. Keep 
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WILSON’S SEWING MACHINE. (Ficurz I.) 
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down all weeds ; water it with the slops of your 
chambers and kitchen. Try its effects on your 
health, and especially spirits. See how it will 
rouse your powers to new life. See how much 
better it will render both digestion and sleep, 
and all your other functions. 


Above all, how much more brisk, bright and | 


healthy will it render your prospective children ! 
Cultivating your own muscles, will impart mus- 
cle to them, and thus render their brains strong, 
and their minds active. I know no form of exer- 
cise as healthful or as good every way, as hoeing. 
Every stroke and scrape gives action to the ab- 
dominal muscles, and this to the stomach, liver, 
alimentary canal, and all the visceral organs, and, 
judiciously taken, has no equal in improving and 
curing the organs of your sex, and thereby cloth- 
ing you with womanly beauties and characteris- 
tics. Only try it, and words will not enable you 
to describe its benefits. It will regenerate you 
physically in one year. And mentally, because 
physically. And affectionally likewise, by ren- 
dering you so much more lovely and loving, be- 
cause so much more healthy and happy. 

Husbands, fathers, to you nature appeals to in- 
cite and sustain themin this reform. It will bless 
you and your unborn children more even than her. 
It will obviate human ills and miseries by whole- 
sale, by nullifying their cause. Try the experi- 
ment, and next fall report the result. 





—_ 





Mammota Surps.—Mr. Donald McKay, of East 
Boston, has now on the stocks, nearly ready for launching, a 
beautiful clipper-ship of 3,000 tons, having three decks, and 
being diagonally cross-braced with iron. He has also in frame 
a clipper-ship of 4,000 tons, which will stow more cargo than 
the Great Republic would haye done. He has also on the 
stocks a packet-ship of 1,500 tons, and is making preparations 
to build four packet ships of 2,200 tons each, all of which are 
to be finished in ten months. The aggregate size of all these 
ships will be 17,300 tons. 
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PATENT SEWING-MACHINE. 


THE annexed engravings are views of the cele- 
brated sewing-machine invented by A. B. Wil- 
son, of the firm of Wheeler, Wilson & Co., and 
for which a patent was granted on the 15th of 
June, 1852. Mr. Wilson had invented and re- 
ceived patents for previous sewing-machines, but 
this is a manifest improvement over all others. 

Figure 1 is a perspective view ; figure 2 is an 
end elevation of the same; figure 3 is a trans- 
verse vertical section of the same; figure 4 isa 
view in perspective of the rotating hook which 
opens the loops ; figure 5 is a view in perspective 
of the cymbal spool which carries the thread; 
figure 6 is a perspective view of the feed-bar and 
appendages, detached from the machine. The 
same letters refer to like parts. 

The machine is a peculiar one, and works with 
two threads, and forms the firm lock-stitch ; but 
it has no shuttle, and has but one needle. The 
working parts are secured to a neat small frame, 
A B, and when in operation, the machine is placed 
on a small table, and is driven by stirrup-band 
and pulley, like a foot-lathe, or it can be driven 
by steam or water-power, with band and pulley. 
C isa mandrel, and D a pulley on it to receive 
motion by a band as described. At the front end 
of the mandrel, ©, there is a rotating cam plate- 
hook, E, (best seen in figure 4,) on it; this ro- 
tating cam-hook is of a peculiar form; it is 
concave on its face, and has portions of two 
threads of a screw formed on its periphery ; a 
portion of the periphery is also cut away to form 
the hook, a, which opens the loop in the necdle 





thread. One part of the front or outer thread of 
the screw is chamfered off at 5, to the back or 
inner thread, and the notch, c, between the portions 
of the screw threads, is made to extend back from 
the hook, a, about one-third of the circumference. 
Within the concavity in the face of the hook, 
plate E, there is a hollow quoit-formed bobbin, F, 
which carries a thread to be passed through the 
loop formed by the needle-thread when it has 
passed through the cloth, so as to form the lock 
or true binding stitch. This peculiar bobbin is 
held by a ring, G, attached to a rod, H, which is 
adjusted by a screw, J, secured in the frame ; this 
ring keeps the bobbin in its place, but allows it 
to turn freely. One part, d, of the mandrel is 
turned eccentrically, and is encircled by a ring, 
J, to which a rod, K, is attached, which connects 
to an arm, L, and is secured to the arbor, M, 
which is fitted in bearings in the standards, B B, 
of the frame, and forms the fulcrum of a two- 
armed lever, one of whose arms, N, is the needle- 
arm, and to the other, O, is secured the spindle, 
upon which is hung the spool or bobbin, P, which 
carries the thread for supplying the needle and 
forming the loops. By the revolution of the 
mandrel, C, the eccentric, d, is caused to give a 
vibratory movement to the lever, N O. 

The cloth or material to be sewn is laid upona 
plate, Q, which is secured to the top of the stand- 
ards, A A, and forms a small table. It is held 
down by a small pressing-plate, /, which is at- 
tached to the end of an arm, R, secured to the 
back of the standards, B B, and extending over 
the top of the needle to pass through; and an 
opening corresponding to the notch, g, is cut 
through the plate, Q, for the same purpose ; N is 


| the vibrating arm which carries and works the 


needle #; the hook, a, rotates and passes as close 
as possible in front of the needle ; the movements 
of the hook and needle are so regulated, that the 
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Ficurss 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. 



















hook passes the needle just as the latter is com- 
mencing its ascent. The cloth is fed forward to 
the needle by means of a peculiar feed-bar, S, 
(fig. 6.) This bar is straight and flat, with a slot 
nearly its whole length, and with two ears, 7 3, 
on its under side; under the slot is secured a 
spring-bar #, which has a pointed tooth, 7, at the 
end. The bar, S, slides in mortices in the stand- 
ards, A, below the plate, Q. The point of tooth, 
1, is below the small slot in plate, Q, and passes 
through it, catching the cloth, and moving it for- 
ward a short distance for the stitch, then drop- 
ping down to take another stitch. This action it 
performs by a cam, T, (fig. 3,) on the mandrel, C, 
which has a projection on it, that presses on the 
spring under bar, x, and forces up the tooth, Z, 
while at the same time its front part acts on the 
back of ears, i 7, and moves the feed-bar forward 
towards the plane of the needle’s motion. When 
the cam, T, ceases to act, the tooth, J, that catches 
and carries the cloth, drops down, and the feed- 
bar is pushed back for a new stitch, by the press- 
ure of the spring, m, which is secured to one of 
the standards on the ears,iiz. The length of 
stitch is regulated by an eccentric stop, p, which 
is pivoted on a pin, g, to the under side of the 
plate, Q ; the feed-bar is forced against the stop 
by spring zn. 

The material to be sewed is placed on the top 
of plate Q, under the pressing-plate, f, and close 
up to the upturned part, 7, which serves as a 
gauge to regulate the distance of the seam from 
the edge of the cloth. The thread from spool, P, 
is conducted through hole, w, near the end of the 
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needle arm, and then through the eye of the nee- 
die near its point. The thread from the hollow 
plate bobbin, IF, is passed through a slit between 
a small spring, s, and the edge of plate, Q, to the 
opening through which the needle passes; in this 
opening it plays freely. Its end is passed under 
a spring, ¢, which holds it, and the end of the 
thread from the needle is held by the attendant, 
and all is then ready to commence work. 

When the mandrel is rotated, the descent of 
the needle-arm forces the needle through the 
cloth, which carries the thread with it—the thread 


| lying close to the needle behind and in front of 


it. When the needle commences to return or rise, 
the cloth offers a slight resistance to the return 
thread, which forms an opening; the rotating 
hook, a, comes round and catches it, carries it 
forward, and forms a loop. As the rotation of 
the hook continues, it enlarges the-loop, and that 
part of it which is on the front side of the hook, 
is drawn between the bobbin and the concave 
face of H, while that part of the loop behind the 
hook passes into the notch, c. The loop being 
extended by the rotation of the hook, the plate 
bobbin, F, in the concave of H, passes through it, 
and on the next descent of the needle, the loop is 
slipped over the chamfered part, 5, of E, and 
drawn over the front of bobbin, F, between it and 
ring, G ; and thus it will be understood, that as 
soon as one side of the loop passes on one side of 
the bobbin, and the other on the opposite side, the 
bobbin passes through it, and on its being drawn 
tight, it locks the thread of the needle. Every 
second stitch is commenced before the previous 
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one is completed, the extension of the loop for 
the second stitch drawing the first tight ; and thus 
every stitch must be alike—not one slack and 
one tight, as in some machines. The form of the 
rotating hook causes it to perform three beauti- 
ful and ingenious operations, namely, forming and 
throwing off a loop, and drawing the preceding 
one tight at the same time. While the needle is 
operated, the cloth is regularly fed forward by 
the feed-bar described. There is a brake spring 
applied to the spool, P, to give the needle-thread 
its proper tension ; and a piece of leather, ap- 
plied to ring, G, produces the proper tension on 
the threads of the loops. The needle-arm has a 
vibratory motion, and the length of needle stroke 
can be increased or diminished by a screw. 
Fig. 7 represents the machine and its stand, in 
complete working order. 


; Figure T. 
This machine is exceedingly neat and portable ; 
it performs the finest quality of stitching, such 


as collars and shirt-bosoms. One girl can stitch 
with one machine, thirty-five dozen of shirt-col- 
lars in one day. There are 1500 of them now in 
operation in various parts of the country, and 
the work which they perform cannot be surpass- 
ed. They can sew straight and curved seams ; 
the stitches do not rip out, and from 1000 to 
1500 stitches can be made in one minute, by a 
good operator. One machine, all complete, oc- 
cupies no more room than a small work-table, and 
it is as ornamental as useful. 

Messrs. Wheeler, Wilson & Co.; have their office 
at No. 343 Broadway, this city, where these ma- 
chines can always be seen in operation ; and to 
see them is to admire their ingenuity of con- 
struction and excellence of action. Every ma- 
chine is made under the ayttrans inventor, at 
the Company’s machine-shop, Watertown, Conn., 
so that every one is warranted. As there has 
been much dispute about the originality and 
identity of sewing-machines, as related to Mr. 
Howe’s original patent, no person who buys one 
of these machines is clogged with an impending 
prospective law-suit, as there is an arrangement 
and perfect agreement between Mr. Howe and 
Messrs. Wheeler, Wilson & Co.; so every cus- 
tomer will be perfectly protected. These ma- 
chines are adapted to sew fine and coarse work, 
leather, canvas bags, men’s clothes, or the finest 
collar-stitching. 

For further particulars, address, or call at the 
office of the Company. 

See also their advertisements. 
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Agriculture, 


Wuoever males two ears of corn or two blades of grass to grow where 
only one grew before, deserves better of Mankind, and does more essential 
service to his country, than the whole race of politicians put together.— 
Swirt. 








: MALY. 
FARM WORK TO BE DONE. 


BY H. CG VAIL. 


Keep busy ; lose not a moment of fair wea- 
ther in forwarding the operations of the farm; 


and on wet days clear out cellars and hog-pens, | . ; : 
coating them with lime andcharcoal-dust. Place |» a eeu er ga coat: puch. OUST 


rotten wood and ashes where your hogs can get 
them, and occasionally give them a little sulphur 
with their food. 

Continue to sow corn in drills, at least once a 
month, so as to insure a succession of good fod- 
der for the dry season. If you have not time to 
sow in drills, spread it broadcast, at the rate of 
two to four bushels per acre, harrowing in well. 
Some sow millet, to furnish green fodder. At 
the South it is sown at the rate of four pecks per 
acre, and is said to produce from three to four 
tons per acre of excellent fodder. Indian corn 
should be planted at once; some persons prefer 
to soak it, and roll in plaster before planting. 
Use a heavy dressing of composted guano, hen- 
manure, or night-soil, placing it at some depth 


below the hill and covering with soil, being care- | 


ful that the corn does not come in contact with 
it. Should you require more manure than you 
can command, purchase and use the superphos- 
phate, before spoken of, at the rate of three- 
fourths of a gill to a hill; or use a part of the 
night-soil in the hill, and at the first hoeing, 
apply the phosphate about the hill. Plant pump- 
kins among the corn, or otherwise select a fine 
plot of ground and make hills about eight feet 
apart, each way, the same as for watermelons, 
and a good supply of pumpkins may be reason- 
ably expected, for feeding to cows and hogs in 
the fall and early winter. If you have time, hbe- 
fore planting, sow salt on the surface of the soil 
before harrowing, at the rate of six bushels per 
acre, to rid it of bugs, slugs, and worms. This 
should be done at least a week before using the 
land, so as to give time for the salt to dissolve. 

If carrots, parsnips and beets are not yet sown, 
attend to it now: use an equal bulk of long scar- 
let radish seed, and drill it in with the other 
seeds. The radish seed will germinate rapidly 
and mark the rows very early, so that the push- 
hoe, or cultivator, may be run through between 
the rows and eradicate the weeds, and thus save 
hand-labor in the after-stages of cultivation, The 
broad leaf of the radish will partially shade the 
soil, and hasten the germination of the carrot or 
parsnip seeds; while its long tap-root will bring 
up moisture from below, and, when pulled, leave 
openings in the soil for the admission of atmo- 
sphere. The after-culture of these crops consists 
in hoeing and stirring the ground frequently with 
the horse-hoe or cultivator. When the plants are 
three or four inches high, thin to three or six 
inches apart. 

Wash the bark of fruit trees with the solution 
of soda, if any have been neglected. Those which 
have been treated with it will be found entirely 
clean, and possessed of a glossy bark. The bark 
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of cherry, and other trees of rapid growth, will 
not require to be “slashed.” 

Continue to gather and compost all manures 
and refuse, instead of allowing them to contami- 
nate the air, and lose nearly all their strength 
by exposure. Remove manure from stables at 
least twice a day. Dry hog manure has been re- 
commended by some as a compost, with charcoal- 
dust, for growing turnips, but we do not believe 
that it will prove valuable for the brassica tribe, 
as it frequently renders them clump-rooted. 

If there are any potatoes to be planted, deposit 
a bed of muck, or other inert vegetable matter, 


manures as may be deemed advisable. Plant 
about three inches deep, and, at the first flower- 
ing, add three inches of soil, and add no more, 
but cultivate flatly. The potato is a tuberous- 
stemmed, not a tuberous-rooted plant, as many 
suppose. The continued addition of new portions 
of soil causes new sets of potatoes to appear ; 
and when the crop is dug, there are large and 
medium-sized potatoes, and plenty of half-grown, 
imperfect ones; whereas, if the cultivation be 
flat, they will be more uniform in size, and more 
likely to perfect. Potatoes treated with muck or 
charcoal-dust, and cultivated as above, do not 
seem so liable to decay. Plant potatoes whole; 
never cut them. 

Save soap-suds to apply to grape vines. Pro- 
vide quicklime, ashes, tobacco-dust, and damaged 
snuff, to dust on plants, to prevent the attacks of 
insects and destroy them. At the first appear- 
ance of caterpillars, attack them with the cam- 
phene-lamp—described in a former article. They 
are in their nests before 8 A.M. and after 5 P. M., 
at which times, wage unceasing warfare against 


| them. Salt stock at least twice a week. See 


that they have plenty of fresh, pure water; and, 
if kept in stables, change their food frequently, 
and keep the stables well ventilated and supplied 
with absorbents. 
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A ‘TEMPERANCE PROCLAMATION.—THE WHOLE 

Wor.p’s Temprrance TRACTS, 

TEMPERANCE or intemperance—prohibitory law 
or license law, are questions which viTaLxy affect 
our own and country’s wealand woe. What more 
so? What is to-day causing as much or multi- 
farious degradation or wretchedness as alcoholic 
drinks? How many of our own countrymen, and 
even neighbors, by nature talented and good, 
have strong drinks laid low-—low in a natural, 
low in a moral grave! What waste, what 
dreadful havoc of humanity is intemperance 
causing! How many public accidents and pri- 
vate calamities occasioning! How much labor 
forestalling! How much public and private 
thrift preventing! How many millions of pro- 
perty swallowing up—worse than wasted! How 
vast an amount of haggard poverty, of beggarly 
destitution, of squalid wretchedness breeding ! 
How many families breaking up! How many 
wives, luxuriously reared, turning forlorn out of 
doors! And on how many others heaping all 
the odium, all the drudgery of supporting a 
drunken husband and starving offspring! How 
many pauper juveniles casting out unloved, and 
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hardened by abuse and bad example, upon the 
world’s cold charities, to prey upon society till 
lodged in jail! How much low vulgarity, swear- 
ing, rowdyism and disgusting vice occasioning ! 
Ay, how many murders provoking! Almost 
EVERY ONE THAT TRANSPIRES! But for it, scarcely 
a gallows, prison, or jail would our whole country 
need. Our taxes quadrupled. Even our ballot- 
box, this sacred palladium of liberty, this only 
charter of human rights, trampled on! FREEMEN, 
how long abide this? Sons of ’76, strike! The 
crisis is come. Choose liberty or death. Delay 
is TREASON. 

But we will rise. This plague shall be stayed. 
Against these evils we will protect ourselves by 
cure, by prevention. But how prevent? By a 
PROHIBITORY LAw! That will do the exterminat- 
ing work. Can it be enacted? Let the ballot- 
box answer. WE, THE PEOPLE, own that, and to 
this ordeal Ir SHALLBE BROUGHT. Politicians, we 
pay you to legislate for us, and hirelings are ex- 
pected to WORK TO ORDER or quit. An overwhelm- 
ing majority imperiously DEMANDS a stringent 
prohibitory law. Enact it, or we will elect 
those who will. 

All now wanted to carry this law is to EMBoDY 
THE TEMPERANCE SENTIMENT, and this requires 
& FOCAL CENTRE. This centre we propose to fur- 
nish. Pressed by such Maine Law heralds as 
Greeley, Beecher, Barnum, Chapin, Trall, Pier- 
pont, Youmans, and others, and ourselves per- 
sonally, most heartily interested in this work, 
having preached temperance thirty years, and 
“ Maine Law” from its dawn, we accept the offer. 
The Maine Law spirit is rife. To it the old tem- 
perance movement is as the old stage-coach, on 
a muddy road, to the steam-car. Let them jog 
on their way. We would go faster, farther. Let 
whoever chooses work through them, or us, or 
both, or independently, but let all work soMEHOW. 


Plainly. We propose to issue TRACTS FOR THE 
PEOPLE, AT Cost, to be spread broadcast through- 
out our land. Whoever has any thing to say, be 
ita page ora volume, may send it in, with what- 
ever funds he desires to be expended on it, and 
we will promptly execute his order, and send 
it abroad gratis, or return it printed to him. We 
are now furnishing, ar cost, the following excel- 
lent temperance tracts: 


No. 1. Tae Marine Liquor Law.—An Act for 
the Suppression of Drinking-houses and Tippling- 
shops. The Working of the Law. By Hon. 
Neat Dow. With a Letter from Professor Mosrs 
Sruarr, of Andover. 


No. 2, Paimosopay or THE TEMPERANCE RE- 
FORMATION ; or, the Relations of Alcohol and the 
Human Organism, Chemically, Physiologically, 
and Psychologically considered. A Prize Essay, 
to which the premium of $100 was awarded by 
the General Temperance Council. By R. T. 
TRALL, M.D. ; 

No. 3. Anconoric Liquors; their Essential 
Nature and Necessary Effects on the Human Con- 
stitution. By Horace GREELEY, 

No; 4. Tun Liquor Business: its Effects upon 
the Minds, Morals, and Pockets of our people. 
By P. T. Barnum. 

No. 5, TEMPERANCE AND A Proutprtory Law, 
as enforced by Phrenology and Physiology. By 


O. S. Fow Ler. 
Oo 
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These Tracts will be sold in packages of 
1,000 Copies for Four Dollars. 
500 Copies for Two Dollars. 
200 Copies for One Dollar. 
100 Copies for Fifty Cents. 


UTERINE DISEASES AND DISPLACEMENTS. — Dr. 
TRALL’s new work, which was announced as forth- 
coming in our last, will soon be ready. It covers 
the whole ground of diseases of the uterine sys- 
tem, and of the various malpositions or displace- 
ment of the uterus and its appendages. These 
most important subjects are illustrated with color- 
ed engravings, many of which are from original 
designs. Inflammations, ulcerations, tumors, mis- 
menstruation, prolapsions of the uterus, retro- 
versions, anteversions, inversions, &c., &c., are 
clearly described and illustrated, and the appro- 
priate medical, mechanical and surgical treat- 
ment indicated. 





Miscellany. 


PRODUCTIVENESS OF THE EartH.—How much 
human sustenance can be raised per acre? This 
question we regard as among the most important 
in its bearing on the prospective interests of the 
race itself. Its answer is virtually a solution of 
that most eventful problem—How many inhabit- 
ants can our earth be made to support? 

This question, experiments alone can fully an- 
swer. These experiments we wish our subscri- 
bers to answer practically next fall. Let us have 
a sort of emulation to see who can raise the most. 
If an acre cannot be cultivated to perfection, 
cultivate a half, quarter, eighth, twentieth—four 
rods square —or any other fraction. The propor- 
tion is what is desired. 

What we suggest is, that the parcel be mea- 
sured out, trenched, or dug over, say two feet 
deep, made just as rich as manure can make it, 
and planted with several kinds of edibles. Thus, 
peas or radishes, or both, planted first ; then corn, 
to come on and cover the ground just as the first 
crop ripens ; next turnips, or carrots, or ruta- 
bagas; to be started in the shade of the corn, 
which is favorable to their growth, but to obtain 
their main growth after the corn has been har- 
vested ; or oats and carrots sown together and 
the latter cleaned after the former is cut; or any 
single crop, or succession of crops. We also 
suggest a crop of spring wheat, and a bed of 
beets to be transplanted as soon as the wheat is 
cut, and watered artificially, and growth promot- 
ed by any and every means. Any such experi- 
ments any are willing to try and report will be 
published in our columns. . Who can éclipse the 
Editor? Experiments on fruit trees, or any and 
every thing that grows, will be equally accepta- 
ble. 











Datu or SamMupL Warp.—The following we 
condense from an article in the Chicago Tribune: 


More than twenty years ago Mr. Ward engaged 
in commercial business, and was among the first 
pioneers in sailing on Lake Erie, and between 
that lake and Lake Michigan, At that time his 
means were limited; but his great prudence, 
sound judgment, and untiring energy, enabled 
him to sucessfully combat and overcome all ob- 
stacles, and become successful beyond all his 
competitors. 
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Previously to 1852, for twenty years, neither 
S. Ward, nor the firm of E. B. & S. Ward, ever 
losta vessel. Another fact, equally remarkable, is, 
that though for sixteen years they were the own- 
ers of steamers, and for the last six years the 
most extensive on the lakes, not a single life was 
lost by explosions or other accident on board of 
their boats. 

At the time of the death of Mr. Ward, he was, 
we believe, about sixty years old. He had ac- 
quired a large property by his commercial opera- 
tions, all of which, we believe, goes to his nephew 
and only heir, Capt. E. B. Ward, the surviving 
partner. "Kenosha Telegraph. 


[The Warps have been distinguished for their 
intuitive knowledge of hwman nature; always 
progressive, inventing, adopting, and applying 
all new improvements, and keeping ahead of the 
times in all things relating to their business, cou- 
pled with great energy and enterprise. They were 
zealous Temperance men ; of excellent physical 
constitution, and capable of great exertion and en- 
durance ; and to all other advantages they added 
that which an intimate knowledge of PHRENO- 
LoGy gave them. We have had the pleasure of 
counting the Messrs. Warp among our patrons 
for many years.] 


Chents of the stlonth. 


DOMESTIC. 


Coneress.—The prevailing monotony of the 
Capitol has been interrupted by a passage-at-arms between 
Mr. Cutting of New York, and Mr. Breckenridge of Ken- 
tucky, on account of expressions used in debate on the dis- 
position of the Nebraska question. On the reception of Mr. 
Douglass’s bill in the House, Mr. Cutting moved to refer it to 
the Committee of theWhole. Mr. Breckenridge commented 
on this measure in a speech severely reflecting on Mr. Cut- 
ting. This was followed by several replies and retorts on both 
sides—high words ensued—and a correspondence took.place 
which terminated in arrangements for a duel between the 
parties. A settlement was however effected by the mutual 
friends of the belligerents, and the affair happily passed off 
without waste of powder or human blood. 

A bill which has occupied much of the time in the 
House, has finally passed, by a large majority vote. It was 
a bill authorizing the construction of six first-class steam- 
frigates. This bill, which contemplates a material enlarge- 
ment of the U.S. Navy, has elicited much discussion. It 
proposes an entire revolution In our naval system. Should 
these six steamers be added to our present naval armament, 
never again will one of our frigates be pursued by a fleet like 
that of the Constitution in the warof 1812-15, Never again 
will the crews of becalmed vessels be required to labor in- 
eessantly throughout whole days and nights, in order to 
bring the instruments of destruction to bear upon each cee 
Steam will soon decide the race of death. 

In the course of the debates on this bill, several amend- 
ments were offered, one of which was proposed by Hon. 
Gerrit Smith, in the form of a proviso that no intoxicating 
liquor shall ever be carried in these frigates to be used as a 
beverage. But Mr. Dean, on raising a point of order, said 
that the amendment was not germane to the object of the 
bill, and the amendment was lost. 

PENNSYLVANIA LEGISLATURE.—The House of Represent- 
atives have passed a Dill referring the whole subject of 
liquor prohibition to a yote of the people, on the second 
Tuesday of October. “4 

Leeistature or New Yorx.—The Prohibitory 
Liquor Law which has been so long under consideration in 











the Legislature, has passed both Houses by large majorities, . 


but has been vetoed by Goy. Seymour, who accounts the bill 
as unconstitutional and oppressive. The grounds which he 
takes leave no doubt that his objections lie against the prin- 
ciple as well as the details of the bill, and that restrictive le- 
gislation, if at all stringent, will find no favor at his hands. 
The people, however, have decreed the statute by an expres- 
sion which gives assurance of a future triumph. 
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Connecticut Erection.—The election for State 
officers and Representatives in Connecticut has resulted in a 
perfect triumph of the Anti-Nebraska and the Maine Law 
party. The result may thus be stated: There is no choice of 
State officers, but the Legislature is Maine Law in both 
branches by more than two to one in the Senate, and nearly 
two to one in the House. 

TRADE SaLE.—The March auction sale of books 
to the trade has been made memorable by the disposal of 
the greater part of the copyrights and stereotype plates of 
G. P. Putnam & Co. They brought excellent prices, con- 
siderably in advance of what was expected. Messrs. Putnam 
& Co. still retain the exclusive publication of the works of 
Irving, Bayard Taylor, Miss Warner, Kimball, Curtis, Wilkes, 
Mills, and Professors Church, Gray, and Dana; and they are 
to issue new works of Irving, Taylor, &c., besides various 
scientific publications; and last, not least, the Magazine; so 
that they still have something to attend to. 





FOREIGN. 


SAILING OF THE Batic FLert.—The first di- 
vision of the British fleet, destined for the Baltic, sailed for 
its destination on the afternoon of Saturday, the 11th of 
March, under the command of Vice-Admiral Sir Charles 
Napier. The day was magnificently fine, the wind fair, and 
the spectacle—a most exciting one—was witnessed by tens 
of thousands of people from Portsmouth and from the shores 
of the Isle of Wight. The whole number (fifteen ships) 
being steamers, three of them only were paddle-steamers, 
Just previous to the ships putting to sea, Queen Victoria, in 
her steam-yacht, passed through the fleet, the whole of the 
ships manning yards and firing a royal salute. 

The nucleus of the second division is rapidly forming, and. 
will, as soon as possible, proceed under the flag of Admiral 
Chads, to join Admiral Napier in the North Sea. The total 
British foree despatched to the Baltic will then consist of 
forty-four ships, mounting 2,200 guns, propelled by a steam 
power of 16,000 horses, and manned by upwards of 22,000 
men, ’ 

THE War QuestTion.—At the last advices the 
position of the war question, without being decisive, was 
threatening to the last degree. The formal reply of the Czar 
to the Western Powers had not been received, though con- 
fident rumors were flying that the answer would be an un- 
hesitating negative. The English Government is only wait- 
ing for this, As soon as it is formally communicated, the 
announcement will be made to both Houses of Parliament, 
and war will be formally declared. Meanwhile, the prepa- 
rations for war are pushed forward with restless activity, as 
though there existed no shade of doubt as to the result. 

France.—Four French ships of war under the 
command of Admiral Dechesnes have sailed from Toulon to 

join Admiral Napier's fleet in the Baltic. It is stated that 
8,000 British troops—2,000 cavalry and 1,000 artillery—are 
to pass through France to embark at Toulon or Marseilles 
shortly. Lord Raglan was expected in Paris about the Ist 
of April. 

Prussta.—The official announcement of Prus- 
sia’s neutrality was made as follows, according to a corre- 
spondent at Berlin: “Baron Manteuffel’s speech to the Cham- 
bers contained an assurance that the Prussian Government 
is determined to vindicate the right of Prussia, under all cir- 
cumstances, to codperate in the preservation of the peace 
of Europe, but that Prussia does not feel called upon, in the 
Same measure as other nations, from her position or naval 
resources, to take an active part in protecting the integrity 
of Turkey; and the King has decided not to require from 
Prussia the heavy sacrifices inseparable from war, until the 
particular interests of Prussia render such a decision imper- 
atively necessary.” This is, of course, equivalent to a decla- 
ration of neutrality for the present. 

Austria.—The whole of the loan of 50,000,000 
florins has been taken up. It was in consequence determined 
by the Government to send another 30,000 men to the Turk- 
ish frontier. It was insinuated that the yet uncertain inten- 
tions of Austria will depend for their explanation on the stay 
of the Russian Minister at Vienna. Austria extends the 
prohibition to export arms into the Turkish provinces, to 


Moldavia and Wallachia. 
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Aotes and Oueries, 


THe Gravet Wat..--Mr. O. 8. Fowler--Sir : 
Attracted by notices in the public prints of your plan of 
building with the gravel wall, &c., I recently purchased 
the last edition of your work entitled, “Home for All,” &c., 
and have read it with a good deal of attention and interest. 
This I have done with a view of adopting the gravel wall 
in building, if I should feel convinced of its safety, dura- 
bility, and adaptability to this climate. Your book has 
satisfied me of the cheapness of this kind of wall, and there 
is no doubt it is perfectly adapted to warm and dry climates. 
(A) However, one or two questions have occurred to me, 
arising out of a consideration of the severity of our climate, 
which I do not find fully treated in your work. If you will 
excuse the liberty taken by a stranger, 1 would wish to 
avail myself of your experience upon these points. Forthe 
sake of brevity and distinctness, I may as well proceed 

categorically : 

1. In laying the wall, how many feet in height can you go 
in a day, so as to be able to take off the retaining boards the 
next day, without danger of falling? (B) Ought these boards 
to be planed on the side next the wall? (C) 

2. How long does it take the walls of the house to become 
dry, so as not to be at all affected by the frost, which in this 
climate is very severe? Would walls put up, say, in June, 
become so dry by the first of October as to stand the frosts 
of the following winter? (D) 

8. Is it best to finish with the plaster-coat before the walls 
are quite dry, or afterwards? (EB) 

4, You speak of leaving the scantling used in erecting the 
walls remaining after they are built. Is there not danger 
that those upon the outer side of the wall will shrink after 
plastering, or seell by absorling moisture, and cause the 
coat of plaster to crack? (F) 

5, Can you suggest any plan of building a wall without 
leaving these scantlings remaining on the outer side of it? 
Ge 

6. Instead of mixing all the materials in the mortar-bed, 
would it not be better to proceed more slowly, and lay the 
large stones ty hand in the wall, in such a way as to 
make a more perfect bond? (G) 

Most of the builders with whom I have conversed are in- 
clined to ridicule the idea of a gravel-wall house: perhaps it 
is natural that they should do so. (H) But I am convinced 
that, if it does not take too long in drying, it is perfectly 
feasible ; and Lintend to try it. Will you be so kind as to 
furnish me with an answer to the foregoing questions ? 

Before concluding, permit me to bear my humble testi- 
mony to the value and beauty of your octagonal style of 
building. I consider that part of your work which describes 
it as especially valuable, treating, as it does, of a proposition 
which it would seem has been neglected by most builders; 
namely, how to obtain the greatest area with the least sur- 
face of wall. You have abundantly proved the superiority of 
the octagon over the square and rectangle: butin Section 4, 
have you not made an error in calculation, and that against 
yourself? I have laid down several octagons with the scale 
and dividers, and find that an octagonal figure contains nearly 
one-fourth more than a square of the same outer surface. 
The difference is precisely that part which is contained in 
the four triangles in Fig. 18, p. 84. In an octagon of 16-feet 
sides, I think, by recalculation, you will find 288 square feet 
to be the gain over the square, instead of 194, as you give it. 
From one side of an octagon to the opposite side is just 24 
times the length of any one side; so that the large rectangle 
and the two small ones in the figure contains exactly as 
many square feet as a square of 32-feet sides, and the tri- 
angles are clear gain. I regret that this error should have 
crept into your book, but I am sure you will be glad to have 
it pointed out. Of course the proportions that you have 
based upon the first calculation need revision, but for- 
tunately they are all in favor of the octagon. (I) 

I have made a plan of a twelve-sided dwelling, and prefer 
it on some accounts to the octagon. The principal rooms 
are more symmetrical, and the small ones cut off for pan- 
tries, closets, &e., are left in a better shape. Of course the 
space enclosed is a little greater than in the octagon, and I 
should think the difference in expense would not be much. 
QJ) 

I have no doubt your book will have a good effect eyen 
upon the min cs of those who are too timid to risk the con- 
crete walls. Awaiting a reply at your convenience, 

Iam, y ours respectfully, - Tos. W. Rrreuir. 

Shabroo e, Canada East. 
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(A) Pray, why will not this kind of wall stand a severe 
cold climate as well as brick? I speak only from inference, 
not experiment; but frost, however severe, does not disin- 
tegrate mortar in brick houses, or in plastering exposed to 
frost and wet. Since severe frost does not dissever the 
bond-principle of mortar, why should it of our concrete, 
since that principle is the same in both; namely, lime? 

Besides, it is not the nature of frost to break up the bond- 
principle of lime. Lime once set, becomes veritable stone, 
actually and truly, by reiibsorbing that very element from 
the air—namely, carbonic acid gas—which burning drives 
off. It is stone before burning, and unaffected by frost. It 
is stone, powdered, after the burning. It returns to stone 
after being mixed with water. Then why should cold dis- 
solve its particles any more than of other stone? And since 
mine has stood a temperature of 20 degrees below zero, and 
when neither covered nor plastered outside, why not stand 
30 or 40 degrees as well as twenty? If it stands freezing at 
all, why not stand any amount? And why not this kind of 
lime application as well as any other? 

(B) About a foot per day is as fast as I should recom- 
mend. If I were in real haste, I should not fear going up 
faster, yet should keep my wall well braced. If not spe- 
cially hurried, should rather go slower. If the wall ever falls, 
it must be while green. Knowing what I do about it, I 
should not fear to go two feet per day, yet should leave on 
atier of boards all around, about seven or eight feet high, 
outside and in, and brace them so asto keep the wall plumb. 
I built my upper story 11 feet between Friday noon and 
Saturday forenoon, and my middle story of 12 feet 9 inches 
in 9} days. My material was better adapted to sustain 
rapid building than one of all sand. My own experience 
tells me there is hardly danger of going too fast, yet I would 
advise care, lest some might omit something, and experi- 
ence a fall, to the discredit of this mode of building and 
their own prudence. 

But why hurry? Who would think of building a brick 
house in twenty days? Who cannot be content to go only half 
a foot per day, and be forty days in putting up a two-story 
house? Yet this is slower than is necessary. Very few, if 
any, Will require to delay for the walls to dry. Yet I 
advise that if the first round can have time to dry, it be 
allowed. 

(C) Not at all. 

(D) I put up inside walls the middle of October, but 
should prefer that they be up by the middle of September, 
or first of October. Yet something will depend on the 
weather. To finish any time in August will do, I should 
think, for your climate. At most by the middle. 

(E) I doubt whether it makes any difference. My mason 
said after, but I always thought it a professional whim, I 
should prefer it before. Yet only guess. 

(F) In my own house ‘there will occasionally be found 
very fine checks remaining along where these scantlings 
are, but no peeling, and observable only on the closest 
scrutiny. Yet they can be taken out after the wali is up, 
just as wellas not. After the floor timbers are on, and when 
you come to plaster outside, unfasten and take them out, 
and fill the vacant place with mortar. 

(G) Of course more pains will make a better wall. And 
I recommend the cautious to pursue this course. I think 
very highly of large stones; they serve to stiffen and sustain 
the wall while green, and to go up faster than would be safe 
with gravel and sand alone. But, with my own house, no 
such pains was taken. I even doubt whether so compact a 
built wall is as dry. I attribute there being no dampness 
about my house to the fact that there are so many litte 
honeycomb holes for dead air all through the wall, which 
prevent wet from striking through, which would not be ina 

' compact wall. If the wall is solid enough without, why 
incur this extra cost? 

(H) Was any innovation ever made on any art that the 
professors of that art did not ridicule? Their craft is in 
danger. To admit that any one else knows more than they 
do, impeaches themselves. The practitioners of any art are 
the very poorest of all judges of proposed improvements in 
it. All their prejudices and pride, as well as purse, are 
against any outsider teaching them any thing. Don’t let 
their ridicule scare you. Just ask them this question: 
“ What holds a brick house up?” “Lime, of course,” they 
willsay. They cannot name any other bond-principle, for 
there is no other. Then ask them if the gravel wall has not 
the same bond-prineiple? If lime will not fasten stones 
and gravel together as well as brick; or gravel and stones in 
a gravel wall as well as stones in astone house? Of what isa 
stone house eomposed but of stones, sand, and lime? And 
is not the gravel wall also composed of exactly the very 
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same material? In what consists the difference but in the 
former being laid regularly, secundem artem, and the 
latter thrown in pell-mell with the shovel? Yet does lime 
stop to inquire, before it will consent to stick fast, whether 
the masons laid it and the stones precisely just so, or a 
common laborer threw them together promiscuously? When 
will Old Fogies in all departments learn that man is pro- 
gressive? When will men learn to trust their own common 
sense, instead of conservative leaders? Let them laugh on. 
Next summer will show them, for hundreds of houses will 
then be built to open their eyes, and turn them into ridicule, 

(I) I was aware of having calculated the capacity of the 
octagon within the real truth, and it has been pointed out 
by others who have taken the pains to measure it accu- 
rately. But I knew that I erred on the safe side. Its 
cause was, that the stereotyping process slightly contracts, 
and I made my calculations from plate proofs. Hence all 
the figures will be found a trifle Zess than the ‘size ascribed 
to them. 

It is true that the octagon form gains over the square 
almost a quarter in its space, as compared with its wall; yet 
it loses part of this gain in having eight angles instead of 
four, and in cutting floor timbers and boards more to waste. 
Yet I consider its main and special advantage to consist in 
its far preferable arrangement of rooms, and furnishing so 
many pantries and closets. The owner of the house in 
Williamsburg says that his wife is perfectly delighted with the 
handiness of the house; that nothing but necessity would 
tempt her to move back into a square house; that she did 
not know before that a house cowld be as handy as hers is, 
&c. And this is the testimony of every one I ever saw 
occupying an octagon, and I have seen scores. Only those 
who occupy them can duly prize them—but they can and 
will. Its closets and small rooms are inexpressibly handy 
and convenient; and all its rooms are far more contiguous 
to warmth and comfort, than by any other plan. And its 
central stairway is a convenience greater than can be esti- 
mated by any who have not experienced them. And the 
same applies to halls, A. Allen’s strictures to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Let time and use determine. I willingly 
assume the debtor side of the odium from occupants of 
octagon houses, consequent on their disadvantages, if award- 
ed all the credit of gratitude consequent on their advan- 
tages. 

(J) Ido not doubt the greater convenience of ten and 
twelve-sided houses, yet the gain in room would not equal 
the extra cost of making so many corners. Yet for those 
who care more to have a first-class house than what it costs, 
I should recommend a greater number of sides. I studied 
one whole year on a decagon before I lit upon the octagon, 
yet prefer the latter to all others. In a proposed supplement, 
I shall give plans fer both the hexagon and monagon. 


Hiram WHITNEY: you put no name of Town, 
County, or State on your letter. How can you expect an 
answer? We wrote the answers before we saw the omis- 
sion. See “Home for All.” 











PHRENOLOGY IN THorNBURG.—At the close of 
a course of public lectures on Physiology and Phrenology, 
by J. H. Coox, at the Central School in Thornburg, Del. Co., 
Pa., the following resolutions were unanimously passed: 


Resolved : That we regard Phrenology as the instrument 
by which a correct mental philosophy has been deduced, and 
as an index to the complicated structure of the human mind. 

Resolved: That we welcome the rising progress of phy- 
siological and phrenological truth with profound gratifica- 
tion, and regard its application to life, health, and the beauti- 
ful laws which it has unfolded, as worthy of the serious 
Lene of mankind, and as an unerring guide to a happy 

ife. 

Resolved: That the thanks of this class and auditory are 
preéminently due to Mr. James H. Cook for the dignity, 
courtesy, and ability with which he has imparted to us a 
knowledge of the Jaws and facts of the human constitution. 

fesolved : That a copy of the above resolutions be sent to 
Messrs Fowirrs anpD WuLts for publication in the Pure- 
NOLOGIOAL JOURNAL, 

Wm. J. Harvey, Robert Sill, W. D. Pennell, M. Wright, 
T. M. Palmer, B. P. England, J. Brown, T Simcox, etc., ete. 


THE Puig Hovuss, corner of Main and 
Third streets, Dayton, Ohio, is one of the most commodious 
and conveniently-arranged hotels in the West, Its present 
proprietors have both been engaged for several years past in 
the Walnut street and Woodruff Houses, Cincinnati, and are 
favorably known to the travelling public. 





Canapian Postace.—By a late arrangement of 
the Canadian Post Office Department, scientific papers, 
(among which the Journal is properly classed,) marked such 
on the envelope, pass free, 
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Qiduertigements, 


A LiMiTED space of this Journal will 
be given to advertisements, on the following terms: 





Fora fullpage,one month, . . .«. $1500 
For one column, one month, ,. ° . 20 00 
For a half column, one month, . . 12 00 


For a card of four lines, or less, one month, 1 60 

At these prices the smallest advertisement amounts to 
LESS THAN ONE CENT A LINE FOR EVERY THOUSAND 
coptzs, our edition being never less than 40,000 copies. 

Payment in advance for transient advertisements, or 
or a single insertion, at the rates above named, should 
be remitted. 

All advertisements in the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRnaL should be sent to the Publishers by the first of 
the month preceding that in which they are expected to 
appear, 


Lire, Heauttru, Happiness.—Tae IL- 
LUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL—A repository of 
Science, Education, Biography, General Literature, 
News, Mechanism, Agriculture, Commerce, the Natural 
Sciences, and all those progressive movements calculat- 
ed to reform and elevate mankind. Published at $1 per 
year, in adyance, by FowLers anp WkuLs, New York, 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL AND HERALD 
OF REFORMS—A popular Family Journal, devoted to 
Hydropathy, Phys ology, with Anatomical Engravings, 
illustrating the human system, with familiar instruction 
to learners. It is emphatically a guide to health and 
longevity. Terms, $1 a year. 


THE HYDROPATHIC QUARTERLY REVIEW— 
Anew Professional Magazine,devoted to Medical Reform, 
embracing articles by the best writers, on Anatomy, 
Physiology, Pathology, Surgery, Therapeutics, Mid- 
wifery, ete ; Reports of Remarkable Cases in General 
Practice, Criticisms on the Theory and Practice of the 
various Opposing Systems of Medical Science; Reports 
of the Progress of Health Reform in all its Aspects, ete, 
etc., with appropriate illustrations, Each number con- 
tains from 190 to 200 octavo pages, at Two DoLLars a 
year. 

Address FowLeRs anD WELLs, 308 Broadway, New 
York, 

AGENTS AND CANVASSERS WANTED in very county. 





Hopes AND HELPS FOR THE YOUNG OF 
Born Sexgs, relating to the Formation of Character, 
Choice of Avocation, Health, Amusement, Music, Con- 
versation, Cultivation of Intellect, Moral Sentiment, So- 
cial Affection, Courtship and Marriage By Rev. G. S. 
Weaver, author of * Lectures on Mental Science,” &c. 

“* Wisdom’s ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths are peace.” —BiB.z. 

New York: FowLers anp WELLs, Publishers, Clin- 
ton Hall, 131 Nassau Street. Boston: 142 Washington 
Street. Philadelphia: 231 Arch Street. 

So desirous are the Publishers to give this excellent 
work the widest possible circulation, aud to place it 
within the reach of all young men and all young women, 
that they make the following liberal offer : 

For sixty-two cents, a copy of the cheap edition will 
be sent by mail, postuge prepaid, to any post-office in the 
United States. 

For one dollar, two copies will be sent. 

For five dollars, twelve copies. 

For ten dollars, twenty-five copies. 

And any additional number at the same rates. 

Agents would do well, in every neighborhood, to place 
a copy of this book in the hands of every family. It 
will be found invaluable to every youth, male and female, 
and of grest service to Parents, Guardians, and Teachers. 

When sny considerable number of copies are wanted, 
they should be sent by express, or as freight. Single 
copies, by mail. Allletters and orders, with remittances, 
should be post-paid, and directed as follows : 

FowLeks anD WELLs, 
308 Broadway, New York, 





Our PatcapenpHia Brancu Casi- 
wet.— We have opened a Branch Establishment at 231 
Arch street, (below Seventh st.,) Philadelphia, where 
allour Publications, Busis, Skulls, Cabinets fur Lectur- 
ers, Anatomical Plates, &c., may be obtained, wholesale 
or retail, at New York prices, 

Professional! Examinations, with charts and full written 
descriptions of character, given day and evening. Sub- 
scriptions received for the JouRNaLs, 





A Home For ALU; OR THE GRAVEL 
Wat. anp Octagon Mov or Burupine: New, cheap, 
convenient, superior, and adapted to rich and poor, show 
ing its superiority over brick, stone, and frame houses; 
the cost, capacity, beauty, compactness, ard utility of 
octagon houses; the author’s residence, barns, and out- 
buildings; board and plank walls; the workingman’s 
dwelling, &c., with engraved illustrations. By 0. S 
Fowler. Price, prepaid by mail, 87 cents. Fowtrrs 
anp Wertts, Publishers, 308 Broadway, New York; 
Boston, 142 Washington street; Philadelphia, 231 Arch 
street, ‘ 





Over Books in Bosron.—New Eng- 
land patrons who wish for our various publications, may 
always obtain them, in Jarge or small quantities, at our 
Boston establishment, 149 Washington street. Besides 
our own publications, we keep a supply of all works on 
Physiology, Emaneeneehy, Phrenology, and on the natu- 
ra} sciences generally, including all Progressive and Re- 
formatory works. 

PHRENOLOGICAL ExaMINnATions with charts, and writ- 
ten opinions of character, may also be obtained, day and 
evening, at our rooms in Boston, No. 142 Washington st., 
near the ald Soute Church, tf 


> 
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Resecrep AppLications, &c.—The 
undersigned respectfully gives notice that he is at all 
times prepared to pay especial attention to the prosecu- 
tion of rejected applications for Patents; also to contest- 
ed and interfering cases. In some instances he will 
undertake to prosecute rejected cases, receiving no com- 
pensation unless the Patent is granted. 

Patent business of every description, whether before 
the United States Commissioner, or the Circuit angl 
United States Supreme Courts, properly attended to. 

ALFRED E, BEACH, 
Solicitor of American and Foreign Patents, 
People’s Patent Office, 86 Nassau street, New York, 





AGRICULTURE! Mecuanics! Sci- 
encE! Srienpip Eneravincs! Onk DoitaR A 
Year !—Tue Propie’s JourNAL, an Illustrated Record 
of Agriculture, Mechanics, Science, and Useful Know- 
ledge. 


Every Number contains 82 large pages of Letter- 
press, beautifully printed on.fine paper, profusely illus- 
trated with Engravings, forming, at the end of each 
year, Two Splendid Volumes, comprising Four Hundred 
Pages, and I[!lustrated with about FIVE HUNDRED 
ELEGANT ENGRAVINGS. Published Monthly. 


TrRms.—To Subscribers— One Dollar a Year, or Fift 
Cents for Six Months. All subscriptions commence with 
the number current when received. Money may be sent 
by mail, in coin, post-office stamps, or bills, at the risk of 
the Publisher. Address, an paid, 
ALFRED E. BEACH, 
Editor of the People’s Journal, 
No. 86 Nassau street, New York City. 


Postage on the People’s Journal, 1}4 cents per qusrter, 
or six cents a year. 


A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO POSTMASTERS, 


Single copies 12}4 cents, Specimens sent on receipt 
of four postage-stamps, 





NOW READY. 


Tue First VOLUME OF THE PEOPLE’S 
JounNaL, bound complete, in paper covers, $1; cloth, 
$150. This book contains about 260 pages, illustrated 
with THREE HUNDRED AND TWENTY ELE- 
GANT ENGRAVINGS, relating to Science, Art, Me- 
chanics, Agriculture, and Useful Knowledge, in accord- 
ance with the general plan of the work. No publication 
of the kind has ever been produced with such magnifi- 
cence oc atso cheap a price. Address as above. 

Apl ti 





Tue Best MaGaziNE FOR your Fa- 
MILY.—TuE STUDENT, AND FamM.Ly MiscealLtany—New 
Volume—Enlarged and Improved—Thirty-Six Octavo 
Pages, Monthly—Price, only $1 a Year. 


Th’s popular Magazine, for the Family and School, 
will hereafter be published by N. A, CaLxuys, oceupy- 
ing the same broad field as heretofore, and earnestly 
aiming to awaken a more universal and active desire 
among youth, and those also who have entered upon the 
duties of life, for their own Self-Improvement in all that 
will make them Truz MEN or TRUE WOMEN. 

It is adapted to ALL who are old enough to read and 
not too old to improve, while it endeavors, through the 
attractive form in which its instruction is imparted, to 
enkindle a desire for learning, All its articles aim to 
teach something useful in principle, fact, or thought, 
while they develop a taste for valuable reading. 
Among other things, ft will contain popular articles on 
Physiology, Chemistry, Philosophy, Natural History, 
Botany, cology, Astronomy, Biography, History, Tra- 
vels, ete,, and the various topics of Duily Life which may 
aid in accomplishing its aim. 

It will be illustrated with numerous Engravings, not 
as mere pictures, but with the view of adding interest to 
its articles or imparting information. 

The Tents VOLUME OF 1H& STUDENT commences 
with May, 1854. Tne first number will be ready in a 
few days. 

Terms :—To clubs of rive, $4; FIFTEEN, $10. 

Agents wanted to obtain subscribers for this work in 
every town in the Union. 

Please address, post-paid, N. A. Ca.ktns, 

é 3483 Broadway, N. Y. 





Lirte.y’s Livine AGE, 1854—A Bean- 
tiful Engraving in Each Number!—The Lrvine Ace has 
been abundantly honored by the approbation of the best 
judges; it has been pronounced to be sound and yigor- 
ous; various and entertaining; full of spirit and life; 
uniting the qualities which gratify the scholar, the phi- 
losopher, and the man of business, with those which re- 
commend it to their wives and children. We shall now 
endeavor to add to these intrinsic excellences the greater 
attractions of Art; and beginning with 1854, every num- 
ber will contain an impression from a heantifal Steel 
Plaie. The 52 Plates a year will alone be worth the 
price of subscription. 

This work is made up of the elaborate and stately 
Essays of the EDINBURGH, QUARTERLY, and other Re- 
views; and Brackwoup's noble criticisms on Poetry, 
his keen political Commenfaries, highly wrought Tales, 
and vivid descriptions of rural and mountain Scenery; 
and the contributions to Literature, History and Common 
Life, by the sagacious Spectator, the sparkling Exam- 
INER, the judicious ATHEN 20M, the busy and industrious 
Lrrerary GazettTs, the sensible and comprehensive 
Brirannia, the sober and respectable Curist1AN Os- 
SERVER; these are intermixed with the Military and 
Naval Reminiscences of the United Service, and with the 
best articles of the Dustin University, New MontHty, 
Frasgr’s, Tait’s, AINSWoRTH’s, Hoop’s and SPorTING 
Maeazings, and of Cuamerrs’s admirable JouRNAL. 
We do not consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit 
and wisdom from Puncn; and, when we think it good 
enough, make use of the thunder of THE Times. We 
shall increase our variety by importations from the con- 
tinent of Europe, and from the new growth of the British 
colonies. 

The Lrvine Acz is published every Saturday, by Lrt- 
TELL, Son & Company, corner of Tremont and Bromfield 
Streets, Boston; Price 1244 cents a number, or six dol- 
lars a year in advance, Remittances for any period will 
be thankfully received and promptly attended to. + 

Postage FRrEeg.—We will send the Livine AGE, 
postage free, to all subscribers within the United States 
who remit in advance, directly to the Office of Publica- 
tion, the sum of six dollars; thus placing our distant 
subscrbers on the same footing as those nearer to us 
and making the whole country our neighborhood. 4 

Feb tf Limrett, Son & Company, Boston, 


THe New Pocket SyYRING®, WITH 
Drexcrions FoR irs Use.—The undersigned take plea- 
sure in offering to the public, the Hydropathic Profession, 
ane especially to families, a new and superior INJEcTING 
INSTRUMENT, with an ILLUsrRATED Manvuat, by R. 
T. Trai, M.D., giving complete directions for the em- 
SG Seag of water injections. The price of Taz New 

OCKET SYRINGE is only Three Dollars and a Half, and 
may be sent by Express to any place desired. All orders 
containing remittances should be prepaid, and directed 
to FowLrrs anp WELLs, 308 Broadway, New York. 

This instrament has been manufactured to order, to 
meet the wants of Hydropathic physicians and patients, 
It is more convenient and portable than any apparatus 
of the kind in use, oceupying, with its case, but little 
more space than a common pocket-book, while its dura- 
ble material will last a lifetime. 

Exira Vaginal Tubes, 25 cents. 

The New Instrument may be sent to any place desired 
by Express. 








Tue Psorte’s Parent OFrrice.— 
This well-known establishment is still carried on, under 
the personal superintendence of its founder, ALFRED 
E. BEACH, by whom all the necessary drawings, speci- 
fications, and documents, for Patents, Caveats, Designs, 
Foreign Patents, &c., are prepared with the utmost 
fidelity and despatch, on very moderate terms, 


Persons wishing for advice relative to Patents or In- 
ventions, may at all times consult the undersigned 
WITHOUT CHARGE, either personally at his office, or by 
letter. To those living at a distance he would state that 
all the needful steps necessary to secure a Patent can be 
arranged by letter, just as well as if the party were pre- 
sent, and the expenses of a journey be thus saved. 
When parties wish to be informed as to the probability 
of being enabled to obtain Patents, it will be necessary 
for them to forward by mail a rough outline sketch and 
description of the invention. No fee or charge is made 
for such examinations. 

All consultations and business strictly private and con- 
fidential. 

Models from a distance may be sent by express or 
otherwise. 

For further information apply to or address. gaan: 

ALFRED E. BEACH, 
Solicitor of American and Foreign Patents, 
People’s Patent Office, 86 Nassau street, New York. 





Tue Best or irs Ciass.—If you want 
what the People and the Press pronounce THE BEST 
Agricultural, Literary and Family Newspaper of the 
age, subscribe for Moorg’s Ruzat New Yorxker. It 
has Six able Editors, and is unequalled in Variety and 
Usefulness of Contents. Over NingetTzgEn THousAND 
Names have been appEp to its books during the past 
two months !—best evidence of superior value and popu- 
larity. 

In judging of it, comparatively, remember that the 
Rorat is not a MoNrHLY of only 12 issues yearly, but a 
Large and Beautiful Week Ly of Fifty-Two Numbers! 

{3 The Fifth Volume commenced Jan. 7. Back 
numbers furnished, or subscriptions can begin at any 
time. 

Published Weekly, in best style, profusely Illustrated 
—each number comprising Eight Double Quarto Pages, 
(40 columns,) st $2 a year—$1l for six months, in 
advance. Great reductions and liberal premiums to 
agents and clubs. Specimens free; give us your address, 

Money properly enclosed, at our risk, if addressed 
to D.D, T. Movgg, Rochester, N. Y. 





Credentials of the Rural New-Yorker. 


Moorr’s Rurat New-Yorkegr has become a giant 
among its kind. With a subscription verging fast to 
30,000, and with a conductor who knows how to polish 
it with every grace of the art, and accomplish it with 
the best talent of the age, it is not surprising that it is 
now the Jeading Agricultural paper of the country.— 
Christian Advocate, 


Moore’s Rurat Ngew-Yorker has, from its start, 
taken high rank, and rapidly increased in popular favor, 
and now stands without an equal in its sphere. High- 
toned, practical and scientific, it admits nothing stale, 
vulgar or uninstructive. As an Agricultural, Literary 
and Family Newspaper combined, we know not its su- 
perior.—Daily Union. 


Moore’s Rurnat New-Yorker is one of the very 
best Agricultural and Family Newspapers in the world. 
Its mechanical execution, its illustrations, and the ar- 
rangement of its contents, are complete, The character 
of its editorials, communications, &c.,is of the highest 
order.—Lousiville Journal. Apl2tb. 





THe WooL-GROWER AND Stock Re- 
GistgR is the only American journal devoted to the 
Woot and Srock-Growine InrEergsts, It contains a 
vast amount of USEFUL and RELIABLE information not 
given in any other work, and should be in the hands of 
EVERY OwNER oF Domxstic Animats, whether located 
East or West, North or South. Published monthly in 
octavo form, illustrated, at onty Frrry Cents a YEAR— 
5 copies for $2; 8 for$3. Vol. V. commenced July, ’53, 

Back volumes furnished. Address 
Apl 2 b. D. D. T. Moors, Rochester, N. Y. 





Dr. Samuen B. Suirn’s Great Evec- 
TRO-MacNetic MgpicaL WonDEB-wORKRR, for which 
the Mgpau has been awarded a: the WoRLD’s Faiz 
over all other Magnevic machines in competition with it. 

This is a self-moving Machine, giving out both the Di- 
rect and To.and-fro electric currents justas the occasion 
requires; hence, the trouble of turning a crank is dis- 
pensed with. 

Put up in a neat rose-wood case. Price $12. With 
extra appliances, $16, Address SamMoxt B Smirn, 89 
Canal street, New York, or Fowlers anp WELLs, 308 


Broadway, New York. May ti b 
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Mercuanics, MANUFACTURERS, AND |N- 
VENTORS.— A New Volume of the SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN is commenced about the 20th September, 
each year, and is the Best PAPER for Mechanics and In- 
ventors publisbed in the world, It has a circulation of 
25,000 covies Weekly. 

_ Each Volume contains 416 pages of most valuatle read- 
ing-matter, and is illustrated with over 


500 MECHANICAL ENGRAVINGS 


of New Inventions. 

Tue Screntiric AMERICAN is a Weekly Journal 
of the Aris, Sciences, and Mechanics, having for its ob- 
ject the advancement of the interes.s of Mechanies, 
Manufacturers, and Inventors. 

Each Number is illustrated with from Five to Ten 


ORIGINAL ENGRAVINGS 


of New Mechanical Inventions, nearly all of the best in- 
ventions which are patented at Washington being illus- 
trated in the ScrenTiric AMERICAN. It also contains 4% 
Weekly List of American Patents; notices of the pro- 
gress of ali Mechanical and Scientific Improvements ; 

ractical directions on the Construction, Management, and 

se of all kinds of Machinery, Tools, &c. &c. 

It is printed with new type on beautiful paper, and, 
being adapted to binding, the subscriber is possessed, at 
the end of the year, of a Large Volume of 416 ea, il- 
lustrated with upwards of 500 Mechanical Eograyings. 

The Scrzntiric AMERICAN is the Repertory of Patent 
Inventions: a volume, each complete in itself, forms an 
Encyclopsedia of the useful and entertaining. The Pa- 
tent Claims alone are worth ten times the subscription 
price to every inventor. 


TERMS! TERMS!! TERMS!! 
One Copy, for One Year- - - = 
a Six Months - - - 
Five Copies, forSix Months - - = 
Ten Copies, for Six Months - - =< 
Ten Copies, for Twelve Months - 
Fifteen Copies, for Twelve Months - - $22 
Twenty Copies, for Twelve Months - ~- $28 


Southern and Western money taken at par for sub- 

scriptions, or post-office stamps taken at their par value, 

Letters should be directed ae nae to 
MUNN &Co., 

128 Fulton street, New York, 


PATENT OFFICE —In vonnection with the publica- 
tion of the Scrgntrric American, Messrs. Munn & Co. 
conduct the most extensive Parxnt AGENcy in the 
world. They have their own Special i ape in all the 
chief cities of Europe, and employ an able corps of Sci- 
ENTIFIC EXAMINERS, who examine Inventions and pre- 
pare Applications for Patents for the United States Pa- 
tent Office, and all foreign countries where Patent Laws 
exist. This Agency was established in 1845, and thou- 
sands of dollars have been disbursed by the Proprietors 
on account of Patents, every dollar of which has been 
faithfully and honorably applied. 

This is very important, at a time when so many pre- 
tenders are attaching themselves to the profession. 

Circulars of instruction and information, in regard to 
the novelty of alieged improvements, gratuitously for- 


warded on application (pcst-paid) to 
eer MUNN & CO., 
May It 128 Fulton street, New York. 


$ 
$2 








New York CentrRAt Couiece, located 
in the Village of McGrawvyille, in the County of Cort- 
land, N. Y.; was founded in 1849, upon the broad 
principles of ‘Equant Riguts anp Cristian RE- 
Foam,’’ and is open toall persons, of both sexes, of good 
moral character, 


Ir has been the purpose of the Trustees of this School, 
from the first, to make it both safe and inviting to Stu- 
dents ; and we believe we may now safely recommend it, 
under the supervision and care of President Leonard G. 
Calkins, whose ability for that responsible office has been 
most happily tested, assisted by a competent “ Board of 
Instruction.”? Free from the unholy influences of larger 
towns, and pervaded by moral influences, republican 
habits and Christian example, associated with Manual 
Labor, we think Parents must feel a degree of security 
begotten by no other set of circumstances. 

One arrangement in this Institution, not to be over- 
looked in this day of ‘‘ Public Speaking,” is a Rhetori- 
eal Class, with daily exercises in Extemporaneous 
Speaking, under the careful training of the President. 

The Student of small means, aspiring to a thorough 
intellectual education by his own energies, will find in 
this sultsas sympathy and aid in his arduous and noble 
work. 

The Manval Labor Department of the School is under 
the supervision of Mr. Luther Wellington, a Practical 
Farmer—a kind and benevolent man—ou a Farm of one 
hundred and fifty seven acres, 7 

A Primary School is taught by Miss Keziah King, a 
thorough and efficient Teacher, for the recommendation 
of any who may not be prepared to enter the Academic 
Department, 

‘The Boarding Hall will be conducted by Mr. Lyman* 
Butts, who, together with an amiable family, will make 
boarding both cheap and pleasant. 

The College Year is divided into three Terms. The 
first Term, of fourteen weeks, will open on the first 
Thursday in September, 

The second, or Winter Term, will commence on the 
pee Thursdey in December, and continue fourteen 
weeks. 

The third and last, or Summer Term, will begin on the 
second Thursday in April, and close at the College Com- 
meneement, on the second Wednesday in July. 

{8" Any inquiries relating immediately to the School 
should be addressed to President L, @. Carxins, Me- 
Grawville, Cortland County, N. Y, 

Any thing regarding the pecuniary affairs should be 

— to A, CatpwLt, Treasurer, of the same 
place. 
We would take this opportunity to recommend to the 
Public our tried and appr oved Agents, Sttas HaMMonp, 
S. H. Tarr, and Exp. D, Pease, as worthy of their con- 
fidence. A. CALDWELL, Gen. Agent. 

McGrawville, N. Y. May itf 





Boox ILtusrrations, 
Portraits, Buildings, Views, Ma- 
chinery, Labels, Seals, Bank 
Checks, Bill Heads, Business Cards, 
Ornamental Designs for Color Print- 
ing, &c., engraved in the best style. 


229 Broadway, 
One door above Astor House, N.Y. 
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PUTNAM'S MONTHLY—APRIL. 
THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS : 


1, THE ENCANTADAS, or ENCHANTED ISLES, 
2, SORRENTO. 
3. CONNECTICUT GEORGICS., 
4, SEHNSUCHT, 
5. NOTES FROM MY KNAPSACK, Number III. 
Names—Soap Plant—Junction with the Advance—Mid- 
night Cry—Military Engineering—Owis— Camp on 
the Nuecis— Perilous Passage — Prickly Pear—Ve- 
getable Monsters—Our Flag—Tarantula—Rest—Race 
—The Rio Grande—White Flag—The Presidio—Wo- 
men and Children—Problem in Political Economy— 
Military Funcral—Fording—Mexican Embassy—The 
Alcalde—The Padre—New Camp—Traffie—Population 
—Administration of Justice—False Alarm, 
6. FIRESIDE TRAVELS. 
1. THE GREAT PARIS CAFES. 
8, A TOSS-UP FOR A HUSBAND, 
9. THE VISION OF HASHEESH. 
10. REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
ll, THE TWO ANGELS, 
12. OF FITNESS IN ORATORY. 
13, OUR EXODUS FROM JERICHO. 
14. WITHOUT AND WITHIN. 
15. ACHAT ABOUT PLANTS. 
16. THE BIG BUCK, 
11. A LETTER ON AN IMPORTANT SUBJECT, 
18. SHAKSPERIAN NOTES AND QUERIES, 
19, EDITORIAL NOTES. 
1, LirsraruRE—American, English, French, German. 
“Putnam for April is a number of more than usual 
interest. The salient articles are a remarkably truthful 
and spirited picture of New England Farm Life; Tue 
Two ANGEIs, a Poem of such tender and spiritual beau- 
ty as is rarely produced, and which can come from only 
one pen in this country; and a Cuar aBouT Pants 
being, in truth, a sing arly well-thought and carefully- 
written paper, and one which imparts valuable informa- 
tion in such a style as to make even that driest of all dry 


subjects—Botany—bloom with interest,”—Courier and 
Enquirer, 


“*Fireside Travels,’ by James Russell Lowell, comes 
fully up to the mark of his previous ccntributions. The 
same may be said of ‘the Two Angels,’ a poem by Lcng- 
fellow, written in the same style and epirit of his ‘Phan- 
toms,’ published in Putnam a few months ago. Itis one 
of the choicest numbers yet issued.’”—Mirror. 


“A very admirable number it is. 
a reader could get weary of such a visitor every week of 
his life. We have revelled over ‘ Connecticut Georgics,’ 
got Lengfellow’s ‘Two Angels’ by heart, and attributed 
to Bayard Taylor ‘The Visions of Hasheesh.? We may 
be wrong, but we don’t believe we are. Herman Mel- 
ville’s ‘ Encantadas, or Enchanted Isles,’ is continued, 
and increases much jn interest.””—Times. 


G.P, PUTNAM & CO,, 
10 Park Place. 
Bees Saw ee SEE ee Rl ee ob eka 


G. P. PUTNAM & CO. 
Bee to inform the Trade that they still 


continue the publication of the following important 
works, and will issue the new works announced in the 
course of the season—viz: 
I—BELLES LETTRES, 
I, Putnam’s Monthly Magazingy 
Washingten Irying’s Works, 15 vols. 
Irving’s Works—Illustrated. 5 vols. 
Trying’s New Volumes, 38 vols. 
Bayard Taylor’s Views Afoot. 1 vol. 
do do El Dorado. 1 vol. 
do do Rhymes of Travel. 1 vol, 
do do Adventures in Africa, (new 
work in press.) 1 vol. 
IX. Curtis—The Potiphar Papers. 1 vol. 
X. KimballSt. Leger. 1 vol. 
XI. do Romance of Student Life. 1 vol, 
XII. E. Wetherell—Wide, Wide World. 2 v’s. 
XIil. do Queechy. 2 vols, 
XIV. Amy Lothrop—Dollars and Cents. 2 vols, 


II—HISTORY, &c. 
XV. Cooper—Naval History, &c. 1 vol. 
XVI. Valentine—History of New York. 1 vol. 
XVIL. Prof, Irving—Conquest of Florida, 1 vol. 
XVIL. Maj. Gidd’ng—Campaign in Mexico, (just 
ready.)» 1 vol. 
XIX. Capt. Wilkes—United States Exploring 
Expedition. 5 vols. 
XX. Capt. Wilkes—Voyage Round the World. 
1 vol. 
XXI. Prof. Wines—the Ancient Hebrews. 1 vol, 


III—SCIENTIPIC AND PRACTICAL WORKS, 


XXII. Prof, Dana—System of M'neralogy—(New 


enlarged Edition, in press.) 1 vol. 
XXIII. Prof Gray—Botanical Text-Book, 1 vol, 
XXIV. Prof, Green—On Bronchitis, 1 vol, 


We do not see how 


Vil. 


, 


do do On the Larynx. 1 vol. 
XXV, Mr. Upjohn—Rural Architecture, 1 vol. 
XXVI, Prof. Dana—Crustacea of nited States 


Exploring Expediticn, 2 vols, 4to. 
XXXVI, Prof. Dana—Coral Reefs and Islands. 1 vol. 





IV—COLLEGE TEXT BOOKS. 
XXVIII. Prof, Church—Elements of Calculus. 1 vol, 
XXIX, Prof, Church—Analytical Geometry. 1 vol. 
XXX, Prof. Hackley—Trigonometry, &c. 1 vol. 
XXXI, Prof, Clipstein—Anglo-Saxon Series, 8 vols, 
XXXII, Prof, E. P. Smith — Political Economy, 
1 vol. 
XXXIII. Prof. St. John—Elements of Geology. 1 vol. 
XXXIV. M. A. Dwight—Ancient Mythology, 1 vol. 
XXXV. Baron Jomini—The Art of War, 1 vol, 
XXXVI. Col. Gardner—Dictionary of the Army, 
1 vol. 


V—SOCIETY AND SCIENTIFIC PUBLICATIONS, 


XXXVII. Smithsonian Institute Publications. 6 vols, 
XXXVIII, American Ethnological Society. 4 vols, 


XXXIX, do  Orien‘al Society, 4 vols. 
XL. = de Association for Advancement of 
Science, 4 vols, 


XLI. American Geographical Society. 2 vols, 
VI—JUVENILE LIBRARY. 
XLII. Ellen Montgomery’s Book-Shelf. (By the 
author of the “ Wide, Wide World,” 
&e.) 6 vols, 





XLII, The World of Art and Industry—A superb 
quarto volume. $5, 1 vol. 
(IN A FEW DAYS.) 





XLIV. The Annotated and Descriptive Illustrated 
Catalogue of the New York Exhibition — 
Quarto, $2, 1 vol, 


(IN APRIL.) May It A, 





NOW READY, 
IN ONE HANDSOME VOLUME, 
Price 75 cents, 


UNCLE SAMS - 
FARM FENCE. 
BY A.D. MILIND. 


Illustrated by one of the finest artists in 
this city. 





4a This admirable Tale was origi- 
nally published in the New York People’s 
Organ, and attracted much attention 
while in course of publication. 





NOTICES. 


Uncie Sam’s Farm Fences is written in a very pleas- 
ing, popular, off-hand style. Always graphic and true to 
nature, grave or gay, sunny or sombre. Many of its pic- 
tures are full of thrilling interest. The sketches are 
made from nature, and are true to every-day life, There 
can be no doubt the work will have a great run; and it 
is really pleasing to think of the great good it will do. 
Nothing will be found in it to offend delicacy or sound 
morals, and it will, therefore, be a welcome guest in 
every family.—From a Correspondent. 


Uncre Sam’s Farm Fence.—This soul-stirring story, 
we are glad to hear, will soon appear in book form, with 
fine illustrations, It will make a handsome volume of 
abont 300 pages. Those who read the story during its 
publication in the New York Organ, will bear us out in 
saying, that it is one of the most intresting Temperance 
tales that has been written for a long time.—Atheneum, 





C. SHEPARD & €0., Publishers, 


152 Fulton street, New York. 
Liberal discount made to Agents. May 1t D 





RxHEUMATISM, RHEUMATIC GouT, and 
Scratica, their Pathology, Symptoms, and Treatment. 
By Henry @illiam Fuller, M, D., Cantab. 


“ One of the best practical works of modern times,’? 


A TREATISE ON VENEREAL Disgases. By A. Vidal, 
(de Cassis,)—with colored plates, Edited by George C. 
Blackman, M. D. 


“«The most complete treatise in any language,”” 


A Manvat or Oxsrerrics. By Thomas F. Cock, 


“Incomparably the best multum in parvo we have 
aeen.’’—Medical Chronicle, 


Just published by 
May It 


S. 5. & W. WOOD, 
261 Pear) street, New York, 





In Press—ReADY In A Frew Days— 
Spirit ManirgstTations EXAMINED AND EXPLAINED.— 
Judge Edmonds Refuted; or, an Exposition of the In- 
voluntary Powers and Instincts of the Human Mind. By 
Joun Bover Dors, author of “ Philosophy of Electrical 
Psychology,” ‘Immortality Triumphant,” ete., ete, 

Sis WITT & DAV®!NPORT, Publishers, 


May 1tD 160 and 162 Nassau street, New York. 


BOOKS OF USEFUL INFORMATION, 
PUBLISHED BY 
D.APPLETONGEOO., 


846 & 348 BROADWAY: REMOVED FROM No, 200. 


1, URE— DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFAC- 
TURES, AND MINES..A new and mnch enlarged Edi- 
tion of Dr, Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Mines. Containing a clear exposition of their princi- 
ples and practice. Illustrated with nearly 2000 En- 
gravings. Complete in two large volumes, counting 
over 2000 pages. Price $5, 


This new edition is nearly a quarter of a century in ad- 
vance of any previous one. 

It contains one-third more matter than the latest pre- 
vious one. 

The statistics, inventions, and improvements, are all 
brought down to the present time. 

The results of the London Exhibition on the respective 
subjects of which the Dictionary treats, are presented 
with great fulness and accuracy, 

The numerous errors in the typography of the London 
edition have been corrected in this, 


TI. LYELL—A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY GEO- 
LOGY ; or, the Ancient Changes of the Earth and its 
Inhabitants, as illustrated by Geological Monuments. 
By Sir Charles Lyell, M.A.,F.R.S. Reprinted from 
the last London edition. Illustrated with 500 wood- 
cuts, 1 yol.,8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


Ill, LYELL—PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY ; OR, THE 
Modern Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants con- 
sidered as illustrative of Geology. By Sir Charles 
Lyell, M.A., F.R.S. New and entirely revised edi- 
tion. Illustrated with maps, plates, and wood-cuts. 
1 large vol., 8vo, Cloth, $2 25. 


“Sir Charles Lyell has published two great works on 
Geology—the present, and another entitled the ‘ Princi- 
ples of Geology.’ Their scope is very different; the for- 
mer relating to the monuments of the ancrenT changes 
of the earth and its inhabitants, and the latter con- 
taining a view of the MopERN changes. Each is com- 
per in itself, and independent, and the two treatises 

ave but little in common. 

“Few men of the day have higher scientific attain- 
ments, or a finer and more powerful understanding, or a 
more philosophical method of investigation than this dis- 
tinguished geologist, and his writings must always pos- 
sess a standard value, His conclusions are all in accord- 
ance with the finer interpretations of revelation.””—New- 
ark Advertiser, 


IV. APPLETON’S DICTIONARY OF MACHINES, 
Mechanics, Engine Work, and Engineering: designed 
for Men of Science, Practical Working Men, and those 
intended for the Engineering Profession: containing 
over 4,000 Engravings on Wood. Complete in two 
large volumes, strongly bound, $12. 

“The more we see of this publication, the more we are 
convinced that it is a work of unsurpassed utility. With 
a complete copy of this publication, the humblest me- 
chanic in our land, if he possesses ordinary intelligence, 


may become a Whitney, an Arkwright, or a Fulton.”— 
Freeman’s Journal. 


“This able work we have already noticed as contain- 
ing more that is valuable to the scientific man and prac- 
tical mechanic, than can be found in any one publication 
in the English language.””—State Register. 

V. DOWNING—THE ARCHITECTURE OF COUN- 
try Houses, Including Designs for Cottages, Farm 
Houses, and Villas, with Remarks on Interiors, Furni- 
ture, and the best modes of Warming and Ventilating : 
with 320 Illustrations. By A. J, Downing. 1 vol. $4. 
“This book will effect more, in the way of awakening 

a genuine and pealehy state of Architecture even in the 


cheapest dwellings, than any thing which has yet issued 
from the press.”—N. Y. Courier and Enquirer. 





“SHOULD BE READ BY THE MILLION.” 
THE CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. 


By James F. W. Jounsrone, M.A.,F.R.S., F.G.S., &e. 
&c., author of “ Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry and 
Geology,”’ “A Catechism of Agricultural Chemistry and 
Geology,” &c. 


No. 1,—Comprising two Nos. of the English Edition, 
containing— 
THE AIR WE BREATHE, 
THE WATER WE DRINK, 
THE SOIL WE CULTIVATE, and 
THE PLANT WE REAR, 


12mo., with Engravings. Paper binding, 15 cents. To 
be completed in five Nos., forming a volume of about 400 


pages. 


The common life of man is full of wenders, chemical and 
physiological. Most of us pass through this life without 
seeing or being sensible of them, though every day our ex- 
istence and our comforts ought to recall them to our 
minds. It is the object of the author to exhibit in this 
work the present condition of chemical knowledge and 
matured scientific opinicn upon the subjects it treats of. 
The reader will not be surprised, therefore, should he 
find in it some things which differ from what is to be 
found in other popular works already in his hands or on 
the shelves of his library, 
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; The work will be issued in the order described be- 
ow: 


No. 1—The Air We Breathe, The Water We Drink, 
The Soil We Cultivate, and The Plant We Rear. No. 
2.—The Bread We Eat, The Beef We Cook, and The 
Beverages We Infuse. No. 3.—The Sweets We Ex- 
tract, The Liquors We Ferment, and The Narcotics 
We Indulge In. No. 5.—The Odors We Enjoy, The 
Smells We Dislike, What We Breathe and Breathe 
For, and What, How, and Why We Digest. No. 5. 
—The Body We Cherish, and the Circulation of Mat- 
ter, a Recapitulation, May 1t D, 


880 Laughs for $1.25. 


Ten Editions in Ten Weeks. 
A BOOK ABOUNDING IN WIT AND HUMOR. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


EDU 8 Hr -2iaens 


IN 
MISSISSIPPI AND ALABAMA. 
1 Vol, 12mo, 8380 Pages, 


ILLUSTRATED WITH CHARACTERISTIC ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, 


BOUND IN NEAT MUSLIN, 


Price $1.25. 


Those who would prolong life by a healthful mirth, 
should not fail to seek opportunities which occur now and 
then in the publication of a book which will amuse, 


To those who are fend of a good laugh, or to those 
who never laugh, we recommend this literary treat, as a 
dainty morsel which must infallibly cure THE BLUES. 


We have had a continued succession of hearty laughs 
from the Press of the United States, and we doubt not 
that ere long the whole population of the Union will be 
in a broad grin, and confess with a hundred thousand 
smiles that the ‘Flush Times in Alabama and Mississip- 
pi” is an infallible remedy for all such diseases as flesh 
is heir to, 


Contents oF “ Fiusa Times,”’—OVID BOLUS, Esq., 
Attorney at Law, and Solicitor in Chancery. — MY 
FIRSTZAPPEARANCE AT THE BAR. Higginbo- 
tham ys. Swink, Slander—THE BENCH AND THE 
BAR, Introduction—Jolly Times—Chaos of Jurispru- 
dence—The Era of Quashing—Jim T,, a Character— 
How to get rid of Counts in a Declaration—A Nonsuit— 
The Commonwealth vs, Foreman—Yankee Schoolmaster 
in a Fix—The Argument and Verdict, &¢—HOW THE 
TIMES SERVED THE VIRGINJANS,—Virginians in 
a new Country—The Rise, Decline, and Fall of the Rag 
Empire——ASSAULT AND BATTERY.—BuRrReEL or 
Burwell Shines—His Testimony in Full—Verdict of the 
Jury, — SIMON SUGGS, Jr., Esq.; A LEGAL BI- 
OGRAPHY, — Correspondence. —SQUIRE A. AND 
THE FRITTERS—JONATHAN AND THE CON- 
STABLE.—_SHARP FINANCIERING.—CAVE BUR- 
TON, ESQ., OF KENTUCKY—His Traits and Charac- 
teristics—The Earthquake Story—A Breach of Promise 
—A Fin'ng Judge—Scene in a Court-House—Miss Jule 
Pritcher — Catastrophe, &c., &c. — JUSTIFICATION 
AFTER VERDICT.—AN AFFAIR OF HONOR.— 
HON, &, S, PRENTISS—A Sketch of his Character, 
and Review of his Public Career—THE BAR OF THE 
SOUTH-WEST,—Jurisprudence in a New Country— 
The Young Attorney and the Celebrated Lawyer—Liti- 
gation attending Frontier Life—The Poetry of Swin- 
dling, &e,, &—HON, FRANCIS STROTHER, — 
“ Portrait of a Gentleman”—The Genius of Labor—Rare 
Union of the “Suaviter’’ and “Fortiter’—The Hon, 
Francis Munificence—His Services to the State, &c., &c, 
—MR. TEE AND MR. GEE.—SCAN. MAG.—AN 
EQUITABLE SET-OFF.—A COOL REJOINDER.— 
A HUNG COURT.—Smith vs. Johnson. —SAMUEL 
HELE, ESQ., A Yankee Schoolmistress and an Alabama 
Lawyer.—JOHN STOUT, ESQ., AND MARK SULLI- 
VAN.—MONSLOW—JO. HEYFRON—OLD UNCLE 
JOHN OLIVE.—EXAMINING A CANDIDATE FOR 
LICENSE. 


N.B.—Orders, enclosing a remittance of the price of 
the Book, will be sent to destination, PosTAGE PAID, 
Orders for Fifty Copies, 84 cts. each; One Hundred 
Copies, 15 cts, each; affording a capital opportunity for 
young men to make money. 

D. APPLETON & CO., 


May 1t D 346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 





Werser’s ANaTOMICAL ATLAS OF THE 
Aputt Human Bopy, lithographed and republished by 
Enpicorr & Co, No. 59 Beekman street, New York, from 
the German edition by Prof. M. J. WEBER, consisting of 
eleven entire figures, natural size, with a comprehensive 
explanation, For sale, in s .eets, ur mounted, Sets, in 
sheets, $15, Mounted, $25, May ly b 


=> 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
OF 


M. W. DODD. 


Brick Church Chapel, corner of Park Row and Spruce 
streets. 





The World’s Laconics; or, Best Thoughts 
of the Best Authors, In Prose and Poetry. With an 
Introduction by Wm. B. Sprague, D. D. 


The Lectures Complete, with Life, of 
Father Gayazzi, Only Edition revised and author- 
ized by himself. 


Turkey and the East; or, Oriental and 
Sacred Scenes. From Notes of Travel, by Fisher 
Howe. Illustrated. 


Old Sights with New Eyes. By a Yan- 
kee, A Racy Book of Travels. 


Changes in the East; or, The Old and 
the New. By Wm. Goodell, for Thirty Years a 
Resident of Constantinople, Beyrout, &e. Highly I- 
lustrated. 

By 


A New Memoir of Hannah More. 
Mrs, H. C. Knight. 


The Young Lady’s Guide to True Ex- 


cellence of Character. By Harvey Newcomb. 


Love Affairs in Our Village Twenty 
Years Ago. By Mrs. Caustic. 
May ltd 





DICKENS’ HOUSEHCLD WORDS. 
A NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


A Cheaper, more Reliable, more Entertaining and In- 
structive Periodical has never been published. 


The regular staff of contributors to this Magazine is 
perhaps unequalled by that of any other work ever pub- 
lished, It embraces the most eminent men in various de- 
partments of art, science and literature—among whom 
may be mentioned FaRapay, the renowned English 
chemist, Wit11amM Howitt, LeicH Hunr and Barry 
CoRNWALL, 





A few short Extracts from a Thousand 
long Notices. 


“Those of our readers who do not read every number 
of this admirable serial, miss a most instructive, agree- 
able, and judicious work. It is the best-sustained enter- 

rise of the kind ever attempted. The most curious in- 
‘ormation, the most pleasing stories, and the best-written 
papers for the ie appear in each number—from es- 
says on natural history to details of manufacture; from 
ingenious paraphrases of events to the most delightful 
criticism on the manners and the facts of the day. The 
scope of the work is charming and suggestive.’’—Boston 
Daily Transcript. 

“Tt needs no commendation; its name and character 
are enough.”’—The Churchman. 


“Tt abounds in articles which will be read with plea- 
gure and profit. They are original, just of the right 
length to be read by the million, written in an easy, fa- 
miliar, and agreeable style, replete with instructive sen- 
timents, and pervaded 4 atone of sound morality. It 
is suited admirably for the family circle.””—Washington 
Union. 

“Tt is a cabinet of amusement and instruction.”—Zi- 
on’s Herald. 

“This work, written by bright and pure minds, is an 
interesting and safe book, a book for everybody, the 
most truly so of any periodical of the day.”’—Troy Daily 
Post. 

“These * Words’ are like apples of gold in pictures of 
silver—they are always fitly spoken,’’—Ulster Republi- 
can. 

“This work is one of the best of the kind published in 
the world. It is always replete with useful information, 
wholesome instruction, and agreeable amusement.”’— 
Auburn Daily Advertiser. 

“We have only to say of this work, as we have often 
said before, that, in our opinion, it is the most entertain- 
ing and instructive journal extant. e never feel that 
we are in danger of praising it too highly.’’—Burlington 
Sentinel. 

“ We know of no publication which contains so much 
valuable and practical information.””—Gospel Messen- 
ger. 

“No one can peruse this work without being wiser 
and better.””—Albany Argus. 

«“¢ Household Words :’—words spoken in a thousand 
English ears, and whispered over again into thousands 
of American ones—seasonable, well-timed words—funny 
words—sometimes learned words, but generally onl 
plain, blunt words—friendly words, words of counsel, 
words of good cheer, but seldom long words—never hard 
words, and we hope never last words,’’—Albany Eve- 
ning Journal. 


TWO VOLUMES YEARLY, CONTAINING OVER 1200 PAGES, 

TERMS :—$2 a Year, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 

{G8 Complete sets of “ HouseHoLp Worps,” from 
the commencement of the publication, neatly bound in 
cloth, constantly on hand. 

(=~ Those who leave their names with any of our 
Agents will be promptly served; or, by sending to us, 
they will receive the work regularly by mail. 

McELRATH & BARKER, Publishers, 


Apl 1t No. 17 Spruce at., New York. 








COUNTRY LIFE. 
DOWNING’S RURAL ESSAYS, 


NEW EDITION. PEICE $3.00. 


Horticulture, Trees, Landscape Gardening, Agriculture, 
Rural Architecture, Fruit, &., &c. By A. J. Down- 
NG, author of “Cottage Residences,” “ Downing’s 
Fruits,’ &e., &c. 


“Mr. Downine’s works have been greatly influential 
in recommending among us that life which has always 
scemed to us the perfection of human existence—the life 
of men of education, living upon and cultivating their 
own farms.”’—Courier and Enquirer. 

“ These essays are among Mr. Down1Ne’s best efforts, 
and we predict for them a more extended popularity 
than has attended his previous works.’’—National De- 
mocrat. 

“The highest contributions yet offered to that exalted 
art that aims to make home-life more true and beauti- 
ful.’’—Christian Inquirer, 


“Mr. Down1nG has here 
work,””—London Art Union 
Published by 
May Itba 


roduced a very delightful 
ournal. 
LEAVITT & ALLEN, 

27 Dey street, New York. 





Tue Lapirs’ WREATH AND PARLOR 
ANNUAL commences a new volume with the May num- 
ber. The Publishers take this occasion to express their 
thanks to the reading public for that patronage which 
has hitberto been so generously bestowed, and to solicit 
a renewal of their favor for the coming year, promising 
them that no pains shall be spared to make this Maga- 
zine A WELCOME VISITOR 1N EVERY FAMILY. 


In consequence of the recent fire, by which our entire 
establishment was destroyed, subjecting us to a loss of 
over Twenty Thousand Dollars, we ere compelled to ask 
our Subseribers to forward immediately such sums as 
may be due to us; we also appeal to the kindness of our 
friends to aid us by extending our Subscription List in 
their own immediate circle of acquaintances. There are 
many in almost every community who would gladly wel- 
come our Magazine, if it were once brought to their 
notice. Those who are now receiving the WREATH AND 
ANNUAL need not be told that it is UNRIVALLED FOR 
CHEAPNESS AND WORTH; and we intend that the new 
volume shall show an improvement, if possible, in all 
those qualities which have so long rendered this the 
BEST OF THE DoLLaR MaGAZINEs. 


The Engrayings and Flower Plates will be continued 
in each number, and the Literary Matter will be entirely 
original, from the ablest and purest writers in the coun- 
try. Every thing of an immoral or irreligious character 
will be carefully excluded. We intend to present the 
public with a work which shall blend entertainment 
with instruction, and not only captivate the taste, but 
also elevate the thoughts and improve the heart. 


All who are interested in a pure family literature, and 
who are willing to assist in fostering the best native 
talent, are invited to become Subscribers, and to aid in 
its circulation. BURDICK & SCOVILL. 


Txrms, in advance, $1 a year. Four Copies, one year, 
$3 ; Seven Copies, one year, $5; Ten Copies, one year, 
$7; Fifteen Copies, one year, $10. 

Back Numpers in good condition will be bound or 
exchanged for bound volumes for the price of binding, 
which varies from 50 cents to $1 25, depending on style. 


Specimen NumsBers furnished to those desirous of 
forming clubs. 

AGENTS WANTED in all parts of the country, to whom 
liberal encouragement will be given. 

Under the existing Postal arrangement, the postage on 
the WrxaTH aAnp ANNUAL will be only Srx Cents A 
Yxar, payable quarterly, in advance, by the Subscrib- 
ers, at the post-office where received. All authorized 
Agents are supplied with a printed commission signed by 
the Publishers, and the public is cautioned against sub- 
scribing to person not duly authorized. ALWaAys Ask 
TO SEE THE CoMMISSION. 

Monry may be sent by Mail at the risk of the Pub- 
lishers, if enclosed in the presence of a Postmaster, 
whose certificate to that effect will be taken as evidence, 

PosTAGE STAMPS can be sent in place of change. 

‘All communications in any way connected with the 
WREATH AND ANNUAL must be directed, post-paid, to 


BURDICK & SCOVILL, New York. 


N. B.—Editors, by giving the above one or more inser- 
tions, and sending us a paper marked, will be entitled 
to a volume of the Wreath and Annual bound in full 
gilt. May It 
fate Soe ed Soli ea es eee 


Prospectus FoR 1854.—Tue New 
Yorx Wreaty Mrrror, payable in advance, issued 
from the office of the Eventne Mrrror, No. 40 Ann st., 
New York, ecntaining all the news of the week, up to 
the evening of publication. 

It is the design of the proprietor to make the New 
York Wxrkty Mirror one of the best family news- 

apers in the country, devoted to Politics, Literature, 

cience, and the Arts, and free from the scandal and im- 
morality which form the great staple and interest of a 
large class of the weekly newspapers. 

The New York Wrekty Mirror is addressed to 
readers of refined taste, and the Publisher looks exclu- 
sively to this class of the community for a liberal support. 
In Politics the Mreror is independent; progressive 
without being radical, and earnestly deyoted to the 
Union of the States. 

TERMS. 


Mail Subscribers, ONE DOLLAR A YEAR IN ADVANCE, 
Subscriptions will be received, and the paper sent for 
Three Months on the receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 

Cuvrs will be supplied on the following terms : 


For six copiesone year - - - - 00 
Fortencopies oe, LS eet aS 8,00 
For fifteen copies “ - 10 00 


Four copies will be sent to one address, three months, 
for ONE DOLLAR. * 

Ajl Postmasters are authorized to act as agents for the 
Mreror, and the money may be sent at the risk of the 
Publisher. 

HE NEW YORK DAILY EVENING MIRROR 
is served to City Subscribers at ONE SHILLING A WERK, 
and sent by Mail at srx DOLLARS A YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 








All communications shonld be addressed (post-paid) 
to H. Futur, Editor and Proprietor of the New York 
Mirror. May lt x 
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AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 





10 THE LOVERS OF THE MARVELLOUS, 


Prruaps nothing more wonderful has been revealed to the mind of man than the facts presented in the 









«VIEWS OF THE. MICROSCOPIC WORLD,” by Prof. BrockLessy. Price $1 12, It is full of plates, and 


very cheap. 


PROF. BROCKLESBY’S ELEMENTS OF METEOROLOGY, relating to Storms, Whirlwinds, Lightning, 
Clouds, Fogs, Electricity, Dews, &c. &e,, is very entertaining and instructive. Price 80 cts, 
ROBINSON’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Price $1 00. 


GOLDSMITH’S GEOGRAPHICAL VIEW OF THE WORLD. Entertaining as a novel, and containing 
what everybody ought to know. Price $1 09. Copies of the above sent by mail, free of postage, on receipt of 


the price specified. 


PROFESSOR BULLION’S GRAMMARS, English, Latin, and Greek. 


THE STUDENT’S READERS. By J.S. Denman. 
PROF. DODD’S ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA, 


OLNEY’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHIES. 


COMSTOCK’S PHILOSOPHY, CHEMISTRY, GEOLOGY, &o. 
The above School Books are offered to the notice of those who desire the best. Copies sent for examination. 


FARMER, BRACE & CO., 


May it. d. 





Tue New Yorx UNIVERSE is a large 
Weekly Newspaper, published in the city of New York, 
on the following terms : 


One Copy, one Year - - = - = $2 
Three Copies, > =! joke! ah aie ee: 
Seven Copies, ‘ - - - 5 - $10 
ElevenCopies, “ - - - - - $15 
Sixteen Copies, “*§ - - - - = §20 


Larger Clubs, at $1.25. Canada subscribers must 
pay 25 cents extra for American postage, The money 
must, in all cases, accompany the subscription, as the 
terms are invariably in advance. Address (post-paid) 

A. J, WILLIAMSON, 

May 3tba 22 Beekman street, New York. 





MitcHELUL’S Series OF DISSECTED 
Mars.—Mzreiam, Moork & Co., Troy, N. Y., are pub- 
lishing a series of Dissected Maps, to whichtthey would 
invite the attention of parents, teachers and others. 

Now ready, Mitchell’s Dissected Map of the United 
States, price $1.50. 
Will soon be ready— 
Mitchell’s Dissected Map of the Eastern States. 
“ “ “ “ Middle “ 
“ “ “ “ Southern “ 
ita “ “ “ Western “ 
The above are made from Mitchell’s latest Maps, are 
neatly put up in book form, and will be found to be in- 


structive as well as amusing for the young people. 
Orders from the trade solicited. 








Mch,2t,ex.t. Merriam, Moore & Co., Troy, N. Y. 
Gravel. 
Hupson River Rai.Roap. — Trains 


leave Chambers Street daily for Albany and Troy. 


On and after Monday, Dec. 5, 1853, the Trains willrun 
as follows: 


Expruss TRAIN—1 A. M., through in four hours, con- 
necting with Northern and Western Trains. 


Mam Train—9 a.m. Through Way Trains, 12 m. 
and3 P.M. 


Express TRAIns—5 P.M. Accommodation Train at 


6P.M. 
For Tarrytown—At 1044 P. M. 


For Poveuxrrpstz—Way Passenger Trains at 7.10 
A.M. and 4 p.m, from Chambers Street; and Way, 
Erie and Passenger Train at 10 a, m. from Chambers 

treet. . 


For Perkskitt—At 54 P.M. 


The Ta: wn , Peekskill and Poughkeepsie Trains 
stop at all the Way Stations. 


Passengers taken at Chambers, Canal, Christopher, 
13th and 31st Streets. 


Sunpay Mam Trarins—At 3.40 p,m. from Canal 
Street for Albany, stopping at all Way Stations. 


Epmunp Frencu, Superintendent. 





PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE EMpPLoy- 
MENT.—Capable Young Men and Women, with $15 to 
$25, may obtain healthful, pleasant and profitable em- 
ployment in every town and village, by engaging in the 
sale of useful and popular Books, and canvassing for sev- 
eral valuable Journals. For particulars, address (post- 
paid) FowLzRs aND WELLS, 

No, 308 Broadway, New York. 


P.S.—All Agents who engage with us will be secured 
from the possibility of loss, while the profits derived 
will be very liberal, 





No. 4 Cortland street, New York. 


UNPARALLELED Barearins! ExtTra- 
ORDINARY ATTRAcTIONS! !—At the celebrated, largest 
and cheapest Carpet Establishment in the United States, 
at HIRAM ANDERSON’S, No, 99 Bowery, New York, 
importer of English and French Carpets, buyers will find 
the largest Stock of Low Price and Medium, to the most 
elaborate Aubusson, Mosaic, Medallion and Velvet Car- 
pets, ever offered to the world, 


TEN SPACIOUS SALES-ROOMS 
Above ground: no damp Basements or Vaults under 


the sidewalk to endanger the health of Lady purchasers; 
each Sales-Room is devoted exclusively to one descrip- 


‘tion of Carpets. The Wholesale and Retail Departments 


of this establishment have been enlarged, and an addition 
of two extensive Sales-Rooms, making a wonderful and 
gorgeous display. 


Sarzs-Room No, . 


Foor Or CiotHs. An enormous stock of John Hare 
& Son’s celebrated English oil cloths; also, American 
floor oil cloths of magnificent satin finish, Fresco, Marble, 
Italian, and Scroll Paintings, from 2s. 6d., 3s., 4s., 53., 
rs to 9s. per yard, from 3 feet to 24 feet wide and 90 

ong. 
Sarxs-Room No, 2, 


IncRatn Carpets. Two hundred and fifty pieces of 
English and American Ingrain Carpetings, all pa style, 
manufactured expressly for this establishment. 


Saxzs-Room No. 3. 


TureE Pry Carpets. English, Scotch and American 
Imperial T. Ply Carpeting, of our own Importation; 
gogeous, splendid new style of pattern, 


Saues-Room No, 4. 


Low Price Incratn Carpets, Three hundred 
pieces of Medium quallty Ingrain Carpets, beautiful 
large and small patterns, manufactured for the City 
Brey incredible low prices of 2s. 6d., 3s., 48., 5s. per 
yard. * 

Sarzs-Room No. 5. 


Rues anp Druaerrs. English Druggets, 4 yards 
wide ; 3000 yards of Low Priced Druggets, 1 to 3 yards 
wide, at 3s. 6d. to 6s. per yard; also, an immense assort- 
ment of Mosaic, Landseape, Axminster, and Tufted 
Heath Rugs; also 2000 Tufted Rugs at 16s. to 24s, 
each, 

Sarzs-Room No. 6. 


Srarr anp Hatt Carpets.—50,000 yards of striped and 
figued Hall and Stair Carpets, at 2s., 2s. 6d.,38., 3s. 6d, 
4s., 53., 6s., and 7s. 


Satzs-Room No. 7. 


Mzp een Carpsts, with borders; Mossic and Ax- 
minster, of one entire piece, can be fitted to any si 
room, from $350 to $1000. spiscoon 

OYAL VEtveET, Tapestry and Brassels, from the cele- 
brated Factories of John Crossly & Sone, (Halifax,) 
Messrs. Henderson & Co., and others, England, all of our 
wn importation, some of which are exclusively our own 
styles, and cannot be found at any other establishment, 


Sa.Es-Room No. 8. 


Avzusson Carpets. They elicit the warmest com- 
mendations of every beholder, excel in beauty and dura- 
bility, are sold at moderate prices, and introduced in the 
market at this establishment, 


Sares-Room No. 9, 


Vetvzrt, Tapestry, Brussels, Three-ply and twilled Ve- 
netian Stair Carpeting, remarkably cheap. 


Sauxs-Room No, 0. 


Patent Tapestry InGRAIN Carpzts.—Gold, Plain, 
White, Buff and Scroll Window Shades, at 6s,, 12s., 20s., 
408., to $10 p air; Table and Piano Covers, Silver 
and Brass Stair"Rods, Parlor Door Mats, Coir Matting ; 
also 4a, 8d., 58. 6d., White and Check Canton Matting, 


&e. &e, 
HIRAM ANDERSON, 
Apl 2tb 2 99 Bowery. 
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A. S. BARNES & CO., 





Would respectfully inform the Trade, that they have recently issued New and 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 











EL BE 


Ilydropathic Quarterly Review. 
Opinions ot the Aves. 


Tue generous and the liberal Newspaper Press of our country have 


showered down, in the most genial and benevolent expressions of heartfelt 
approval, the warmest encomiums upon our New Hypropatuic QUARTERLY. 





Among hundreds of Editors, none have spoken but to welcome and to praise it. Even the 
Journals of other schools commend it, and pronounce it a “Model Magazine” both in regard to 
its style and matter. First, The best thoughts of our best writers are brought out with Illustra- 
tive Engravings, in the most attractive form and manner. The best of type, ink, and paper, is 
used, by the most skilful artists and mechanics, the whole “served up” in a rich and elegant 
style, at the very moderate price of $2 a year to the subscriber. 

Tun PusuisueErs will avail themselves of every possible means to furnish the “ Profession” 
and “the People” with such a work as shall continue to merit the approbation of ALL OLASsES, 


OR a a nse 


iX = 
Vw A 


_ Revised Editions of the following works, viz: 


Parker’s Natural Philosophy. Price $1 00. 
Davies’ Elementary Geometry. $1 00. 
Dayies’ Practical Mathematics. $1 00. 


Davies’ Intellectual Arithmetic. 26 cts. 
Davies’ Legendre’s Geometry and Trigonometry. $1 50. 
Davies’ Bourdon’s Algebra, $1 50, 


Davies’ Elements of Surveying. $1 60. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS: 


Monteith’s Manual of Geography. 50 cts, 
Day’s Art of Rhetoric. 75 cts. 
Chambers’ Introduction to the Sciences, 87 cts. 


Boyd’s Edition of Cowper’s Task. $1 25, 


Bartlett’s Analytical Mechanics. $4 00. 
Boyd’s Edition of Pollock—in press. 


Teachers and Friends of Education shall be furnished with a copy of the above 


works, for examination, at half price. 
May 1t A 


A.S. BARNES & CO., 
51 John street, New York, 
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SEWING MACHINES, 












































GROVER, BAKER & 00.'S 


PATENT. 


Patented Feb. 11th, 1851. 
sh June 22d, 1852. 
“ Feb. 22d, 1853. 
“ — Dec, 20th, 1853, 


We invite our patrons, and the public generally, to call and examine our SEWING MACHINES, now 
adapted to all the wants of the community, and carried to such perfection that it is no injustice to other Machines 
to say, that they surpass any thing before offered to the public. We have now perfected and adapted our Ma- 


chines for manufacturing 


CLOTHIN 
GAITERS 





BOOTS AND SHOES, 

BAGS AND UPHOLSTERY WORK, 
HATS AND CAPS, 

QUILTED WORK of all kinds, 

LADIES’ DRESSES AND MANTILLAS, 
HARNESS, 

CARRIAGE TRIMMINGS, 

GLOVES AND MITTENS, 

SHIRTS AND COLLARS, 


G 
AND EMBROIDERY. 





And in these, or in any other kind of Sewing, we challenge a comparison of our work with any thing done 


either by hand or machine. 
Call and examine. Price $75 to $125. 


GROVER, BAKER & CO., 


Puttaperpnra, No. 42 South Fourth street. 
New York, No, 405 Broadway. 


WuereLtEr & Witson MANvuracturR- 
msc Company's Szwine Macning, manafactured at 
Watertown, Conn,, Office, 343 Broadway, New York. 
Agencies at 63 Court street, Boston; 172 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia; Iron Hall, Washington, 

These Mach‘nes have been in snecegsful operation, in 
the hends of manufacturers and families, for the past two 
years, and in every case have given universal satisfac- 
tion, The Proprietors are now pEpeee to offer them to 
the public, with that increased ccnfidence in their merits 
which the united testimony of their numerous customers 
has strengthened and ccnfirmed. ; 

These Machines are entirely different from any other, 

i \\ the principles on which they are made being ExcLUsIVE- 
\ LY our own, 


BattmoreE, No. 166 Baltimore street. 
Boston, Haymarket Square. May tr.eowe 





Among the advantages of this Machine over any others 
are the fullowing : 


1, The simplicity of its constructicn, and the ease with 
which it can be kept in the most verfect order, 

2, The perfect manner in which the operator js en- 
abled to stitch and sew the various kinds of work, from 
the finest linen to the coarsest cloths. 

3. It particularly excels in the rapidity with which 
work can be executed ; in that respect it has no equal. 

4, The little PowrR required to propel them, enabling 
even those of the most delicate constitution to use them 
without injury to their health. . 

We are now mznufacturing a larger-sized Machine, 
more particularly adapted to the sewing of leather, can- 
vas bags, and the heavier kinds of cloths. iv 

An examination of our Machines is respectfully solicit- 
ed at our Office, 343 Broadway. May lt 














Tt is filled with articles of permanent value, 
without reference to the peculiar therapeutic 
doctrines which it inculcates, which ought to be 
read by every American. The time is not far 
distant when Hydropathists will have the entire 
mind of ‘‘an enlightened community” satisfied 
that a true medical science consists in the total 
abandonment of all poisons, and the judicious 
employment of all things to nature, except 
poisons.—New York Tribune. 


It aims to be scientific and popular at the same 
time, and is gotten up with evident care and 
cost. We should suppose that such a work would 
find a place; for the theory it advocates has 
many friends, and if properly asserted, would 
hardly have any enemies. The elegant typo- 
graphy and careful editing which the initial 
number shows, speak much in its favor.—WV, Y. 
Evangelist, ‘ 

It is worthy a place, not only in the library of 
every physician, but every family in the United 
States. The time is rapidly approaching when 
physical health will be regarded as the secret of 
human happiness; and the laws of health are 
yet to be studied as the only means of beautify- 
ing and redeeming the human race.—/. Y. D/i, 


The clear and beautiful typography of the 
Quarterly is only what we expect from the pub- 
lishers, who know that there is a natural par- 
tiality for what we read with pleasure, and so 
put their doctrines of medical reform forward in 
the most attractive form.— Wall St. Jour., N. Y. 


The Water-Cure treatment has become exten- 
sively popular, and we doubt not but thousands 
have experienced benefits from it which they 
would have failed to secure by the ordinary 
curative measures. We like the practice for the 
good reason that it is intelligible—it is not be- 
fogged with bad Latin and worse nostrums.— . 
Northern Christian Advocate, N. Y. 


It teaches the art of renovating the human 
system without the aid of murderous drugs, bid- 
ding us “go wash and be clean,” as a preventive 
of most of the ills that flesh is heir to; and with 
the aid of those not less important remedial 
agents—air, light, temperature, food, and exer- 
cise, promises that the reign of disease shall be 
very much circumscribed, if not entirely extir- 
pated.— Yates Co. Whig. 


The reputation of the enterprising publishers, 
and the eminent names which are attached to 
its articles, induce us to believe that it will be 
the “Principia” of Hydropathic Reform, and 
the ablest expositor of the views of that. school 
ever published. We have no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing it the best printed Magazine in Ame- 
rica.—Ravenna Whig, Ohio. 


Something really vgorows in our medical lit- 
erature.—Boston Gazette. 
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The unparalleled progress and success of the 
principles it unfolds and applies in the practice 
of the healing art, is the best evidence that can 
be given of the superiority of Hydropathy over 
all other systems of medicine.—Wat. Free Press. 


A candid exposition of the doctrines of Hydro- 
pathy. It presents many very strong points 
that will make Allopathy, with her blue pills 
and ipecac, tremble upon her premises, and look 
around for war-weapons to demolish a manly 
foe. It is marked with decided ability, and pre- 
sented in that amiable manner which indicates 
sterling good sense and an honest purpose.— 
Highland Eagle, N. Y. 


We hail it as an able and efficient journal of 
reform; are pleased to see the spirited stand it 
has taken in behalf of humanity and enli ghtened 
reason as connected with medical practice.~ 
Banner of the Times, N. Y. - 


We welcome this Review; assured from the 
established reputation of the publishers that it 
will be conducted with ability, firmness, and 
dignity, and with the desire of eliciting truth in 
relation to the vital subject of the Philosophy of 
Health and Disease.—Independent Dem., NV. H. 


These publishers deserve the grateful reward 
of the people of the whole world, for the benefits 
conferred in this publication. They introduce 
us to the pure, sparkling fountains, gushing 
from the great breast of our mother, nature, 
and wash us clean from filth, drugs, and preju- 
dices.— Wills Valley Post, Alabama, 


The intrepid advocates of free thought and 
investigation have opened a new era in medi- 
cine and anatomy. Physiology and hygiene 
are no longer unexplored arcana, only to be 
inquired into by regularly initiated disciples of 
Galen. Without delivering an opinion upon 
questions on which “doctors disagree,” we re- 
commend this journal to the consideration of 
our readers. It is an invaluable publication.— 
oe x. Sunday Times. 

This publication has that solidity which we 
look for in such a work. The articles read well, 
and indicate the authors’ familiarity with their 
subjects. Nobody but Fowlers and Wells can 
publish such a Magazine for two dollars. It is 
worth the money twice over.—Hast Boston Led, 


A publication of the highest value.—Boston 
Bee. 


The information to be derived from the peru+ 
sal of its pagesis worth tenfold its cost.—Clinton 
Democrat, 


Those who would be thorough in their investi- 
gation of Hydropathy, should subscribe for this 
work; and those who do not wish to become 
converts to Water-Cure, should not read it.~ 
Wyoming County Mirror. 





Terms.—Each yolume will contain about eight hundred octavo pages, at Two Dollars a year, 
in advance. Published by FOWLERS AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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Poetry. 


TIPSY DROLLERY. 


Ir is esteemed a mark of a vulgar mind to di- 
vert one’s self at the expense of a drunken man ; 
yet we allow ourselves to be amused with repre- 
sentations of drunkenness upon the stage and in 
comic narratives. Nobody is ashamed to laugh 
at Cassio in the play of Othello, when he has put 
an enemy into his mouth to steal away his brains. 
The personation which the elder Wallack used to 
give us some years ago of Dick Dashall, very 
drunk, but very gentlemanly, was one of the 
most irresistibly comic things ever known. I 
have a mind to give you a German ballad on a 
tipsy man, which has been set to music, and is 
often sung in Germany. It is rather droll in the 
original, and perhaps it has not lost all of its 
humor in being overset, as they call it, into the 
English. Here it is: 


OUT OF THE TAVERN, ETC. 


Out of the tavern I *ye just stepped to-night ; 
Street! you are caught in a very bad plight— 
Right hand and left hand are both out of place: 
Street, you are drunk! ’tis a very clear case. 


Moon, ’tis a very queer figure you cut! 
One eye is staring while t’ other is shut ; 
Tipsy, Isee; and you ’re greatly to blame; 
Old as you are, ’tis a terrible shame. 


Then the street lamps—what a scandalous sight! 
None of them soberly standiag upright. 
Rocking and staggering! why, on my word, 
Each of the lamps is drunk as a lord! 


Allis confusion! now isn’t it odd? 
I am the only thing sober abroad. 
Sure it were rash with this crew to remain; 


Better go into the tavern again. 
. [Zve. Post. 





WV ORV AC eas a ey ATi. 


Ye men and legislators 
Of the great Commonweal, 
Who long have been spectators 
Of woes ye ought to heal; 
We come as sisters, mothers, 
For children fatherless— 
For ruined husbands, brothers, 
And ask you for redress; 
Yes, yes, yes, 
We ask you for redress. 


See hearthstones desolated, ™ 

And homes made sad by shame— 
Those yawning graves unsated— 

That drunkard’s quenchless flame ; 
A look in each direction, 

How wide-spread is this bane! 
And hence we ask protection: 

Say, shall we ask in vain ? 

Say, Say, Say, 

Say, shall we ask in vain? 


If ye refuse to hearken, 
And say, “ We know it not,” 
With words all counsel darken, 
And wink at this foul blot— 
A judgment sure and speedy 
Shall wrest away thy power, 
While wretches low and needy 
Will haunt thy dying-hour ! 
Yes, yes, yes, 
Will haunt thy dying hour. 
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General Notices. 


A Cxiass FoR. INSTRUCTION IN PHRENOLOGY will 
be formed in New York by the Brorners O. S. and 
L. N. Fow ter, on the first of August next, to be continued 
One Month. 

The object will be to prepare pupils for lecturing, and to 
qualify them, so far as possible, for becoming PraotTioaL 
PureNnoLogists and Examiners. The demand for compe- 
tent Phrenologists is every year, and every month, increas- 
ing. They are wanted in the West, the South, the North, 
and the East—everywhere, 

Numbers of intelligent and reformatory young men, per- 
ceiving and appreciating this fact, have repeatedly solicited us 
to form a Class, and teach them, scientifically, how to apply 
this noble science, and to afford them an opportunity of 
becoming co-workers in its world-wide promulgation. 

Such a class will be formed at the time specified, and full 
particulars, as to terms and so forth, will be given in circu- 
lars, which will be sent free to all prepaid applications, 
Address FowLrers AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


FiLoweEr-Sreps By Mar.—We did not over-esti- 
mate the advantages to our distant country patrons of our 
list of flower-seeds, or the avidity with which they would 
avail themselves of the opportunity thus offered to secure 
floral treasures which would not otherwise have been brought 
within their reach. We counted upon the taste, refinement, 
and love of the beautiful, which we believe our readers to 
possess, and the result has satisfied us that we had judged 
correctly. Who does not love flowers? Who would not 
haye his door-yard and garden adorned with these silent wit- 
nesses of a paternal and loving Providence? It costs almost 
nothing, in money or in time, and how great the return! It 
is a beautiful and appropriate work for women to cultivate 
flowers. Out under the clear smiling heayens among the 
roses, her eyes catch the light of the one, and her cheeks the 
hue of the other. Fair reader, have you tried it? 

We have the seeds of nearly a hundred varieties, (see 
MARcH NUMBER for a list,) which may yet be sent by mail 
in time for spring planting in the Middle and Northern 
States. We have made arrangements by which we are en- 
abled to send dowble the varieties offered in our March 
number. In smaller packages, that is, for 15 cents, we will 
send, post-paid, any two kinds or varieties on the list; for 
One Dollar, fowrteen varieties; and for Five Dollars, 
Erenty varieties—enough to beautify the pleasure-grounds 
of any private residence, school or college. It will doin this 
latitude to plant flower seeds in May or June, and farther 
north, still later. Postage-stamps may be enclosed in a letter 
and remitted in place of small change. Address Fow imrs 
AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


H. Lone anp BrotrHer and SaMUEL FRENCH 
have lately moved into one of the splendid stores (No. 121) 
of the new marble block which now occupies the site of the 
old Bible House, on Nassau street, next to Clinton Hall, 
where they have opened their respective establishments in a 
style of great elegance and taste. 

H. Long and Brother are extensively known as general 
book publishers and booksellers. The list of their own pub- 
lications comprises some of the most entertaining and stand- 
ard works of the current literature of the day, and they are 
continually making many valuable additions to it. 

Mr. French, who occupies the other side of the store, is 
agent for Gleason's Pictorial and the Flag of our Union, 
and an extensive dealer in and publisher of cheap publica- 
tions. 


Wuere From.?— Subscribers who wish the 
direction of JourNnats changed from one post-office to 
another, will oblige by stating where it is now sent and 
received. Thus: 


To THe PUBLISHERS : 
Please change the direction of my PurEenoLoGroaL Jour- 
NAL from Rochester, N. Y., to Chicago, Illinois, and oblige 
Joun Brown. 
With these particulars we can transfer the name con- 
veniently.—Pustisuers A. P. J. 











Mr. Jonw Taceart, of Roxbury, Mass., has in- 
vented a machine for excavating docks, and other places, 
with such facility as to save an immense amount of labor. 
By a slight alteration of the machinery, it may be converted 
into a spile-driver of great power. © ; 


We are indebted to Hon. 0. B. Matteson, M. C., 


for public documents. 


Hon. Tuomas J. Rusk, U.S. from Texas, will 
please accept our thanks for valuable public documents. 


aps Ae Q {l 

Witeracy Alotices. 

Surenne’s New Dictionary.—The standard Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary of the French and English Languages, 
in two parts. The first part, comprehending words in com- 
mon use, terms connected with science and the fine arts, 
historical, geographical, and biographical names, with the 
pronunciation according to the French Academy and the 
most eminent lexicographers and grammarians. Second 
part, containing all English words authorized by eminent 
writers, with the pronunciation according to the best 
authorities. The whole preceded by a practical and com- 
prehensive system of French Pronunciation. By GaBRreL 

SurENNE. 1 vol., large 12mo. 973 pages. New York: 

D. Appleton and Co. 1854. Price $2. 

This gifted lexicographer has already given us two good 
dictionaries, which haye found their way through the length 
and breadth of the land. The volume before us is a medium 
between the two. It is certainly the most excellent volume 
of reference we have ever seen. It is convenient in size, 
printed in large type, presenting to the eye one of the most 
beautiful pages that we have ever beheld. We are sure that 
every student of the French language will procure this book 
for convenience’ sake, even though they may have a number 
of others in use. Mr. Surenne has conferred an honor upon 
us, and we can but express our gratification to the publishers 
for the issue of such a splendid text-book, and trust they will 
continue in the good work. 


TE Frush Times oF ALABAMA AND MISSISSIPPI. 
A Series of Sketehes. By JosepH G. Batpwix. New 
York: D. Appleton and Co. 1854. [Price, prepaid by 
mail, $1.25.] 

With the single exception, perhaps, of “ Georgia Scenes,” 
by the facetious Judge Longstreet, we know nothing equal 
to this book in its particular field and vein. Mr. Baldwin 
sketches his pictures of life in the South-west, con amore, 
and to the life. His quiet humor is irresistible, and we com- 
mend his book to all who would “laugh and grow fat.” The 
editor of the Chambers Tribume (Alabama) thus speaks of it: 

“As @ delineation of character and incident, developed by 
the Flush Times, this book is a verity, corroborated by the 
recollection of every observant man of those days. It is 
truly an admirable performance, eyincing abilities of a very 
high order. Brilliant as its wit and irresistible as its humor 
are, one sees that they are among the rich gifts with which 
nature has lavishly endowed the author. He is a man to 
write books to endure.” 














MinnizE Hermon ; or, the Night and its Morning. 
A Tale of the Times. By Tuurtow W. Brown. Auburn: 
Derby, Orton and Mulligan, 1854. [Price, prepaid by 
mail, $1.50.] 

Mr. Brown is editor of that sterling paper, the Cayuga 
Chief, and is well-known as a zealous and efficient advocate 
of temperance. No man in this country can write a better 
temperance tale. His pictures seem terribly real; and if we 
mistake not, his stories owe, in part, at least, their pathos 
and power to the fact that they are not jictions. He 
changes names and places, perhaps, but he gives us real 
scenes, with all the faithfulness of the daguerreotype. 
Minnie Hermon is his latest effort, and is a story of thrilling 
interest, and of the highest moral tendencies, It is truly a 
“Tale for the Times.” 


Putnam For Aprit is an excellent numbem 
“Connecticut Georgics,” “ Fireside Travels,” ‘The Vision 
of Hasheesh,” and a continuation of “The Encantadas; or, 
the Enchanted Isles,” believed to be from the pen of Herman 
Melville, are among the more notable articles. ‘The Two 
Angels,” a poem of the most “tender and spiritual beauty,” 
which we think no one but Longfellow could haye written, 
enriches this number. We never take up Putnam without 


finding something fresh and racy. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL JOTTINGS. 
No, III. 


BY LEVI REUBEN, M.D. 





FAITH IN IDEAS. 


Wirs a full experience of all the heartlessness 
that can properly be laid to the charge of society, 
and a clear knowledge of all the corruptions in 
which the lowest strata of humanity reek and 
fester, how, after all, does it shock a mind en- 
dowed with the least degree of sensibility, to be 
compelled to meet and mingle with those who 
have no faith in ideas —INFIDELS to the Good, 
the Beautiful, and the True! This faithlessness 
is, notwithstanding, far too prevalent. It is the 
real infidelity. To discard all trust in the high 
conception of manhood which, however defaced, 
every man bears about within himself—of which, 
indeed, he is himself the evolving expression, 
and to develop which is the grand problem of the 
present life—is to reject the highest revelation of 
Infinite Goodness man has ever received, and, as 
far as the individual can do so, to nullify the pur- 
pose and forego the opportunities of his own 
being. Let human life de as cold or as bald a 
reality now as it is often declared to be; yet the 
ennobling faculties of Causality and Ideality are 
not idle embellishments of the soul; and happy 
he who, with the most straitened lot and the 
most meagre realizations, is in himself partner in 
the infinite wealth of Truth and Beauty for ever 
developing itself through this glorious Universe! 

DISAGREBABLE TRAITS OF CHARACTER.—A large 
back-head,with a small forehead, is strongly given 
to making ‘‘ much ado about nothing.” Such a 
one always makes much out of little in conver- 
sation, and in his or her own feelings and course 
of action. This is easily explained. The small 


forehead gives but a small capital of facts and 
ideas to work upon: the large back-head gives 
great breadth and depth of activity, desire, self- 


love, and self-will. These together constitute an 
exacting spirit ; a self-tormenting, and yet insa- 
tiable spirit, that, like the “daughters of the 
horse-leech,” cries to all surrounding things and 
persons, “Give, give!” and will not say “it is 
enough.”’ Such, by their exactions, inevitably 
disgust all who, with a large upper forehead, 
giving affability, calmness, and elevated senti- 
ments, are cumbered with a less burden of pro- 
pensity and blind desire. Why is it, indeed, that 
by general consent such persons are termed “ dis- 
agreeable?’ Is it not because the propensities 
concerned in producing such a character are an- 
tagonistic to Agreeableness ; and therefore are, 
of necessity, disagreeable, 2. e., anti-agreeable? 

These large back-heads are the very antipodes 
of every thing like ease, grace, or refinement ; 
and where not overbalanced by upper and ante- 
rior brain, they are essentially wgly things to 
deal with. Ifa person with such a conformation 
of head does now and then, as everybody will at 
times, a generous deed, he or she is so uneasy 
about it, so pragmatical in its performance, and 
so avaricious of remark and appreciation of it, 
when done, that any one of good sense and refine- 
ment is fain to get away by any means from such 
an exhibition of coarse animality, and rather 
than suffer under the display, would often will- 
ingly forego the favor. I speak of extreme 
cases; but such as every one must meet at times. 

ELEMENTS oF A Borge.—To make the perfection 
of a bore, take large Approbativeness, Self-Es- 
teem, Language, and Continuity, with moderate 
or small perceptive and reasoning powers. If to 
the mixture we add selfish propensities large, and 
moral sentiments small, we have a human com- 
pound that is perfectly horrible. 

AMATIVENESS AND TEMPERAMENTS. — Hazlitt 
thinks “love at first sight” no great absurdity ; 
because men and women realize what to each of 
them would be the essentials of beauty, long 
before they meet with their embodiment ; and so, 
they love the latter as soon as they do meet it, 
“ Well,” said a lately-married friend of mine once 
in my presence, ‘I always knew I should love 
black eyesand raven locks, and now Ihave married 
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them.” “So do light-haired men, almost always,” 
responded his wife. And so itis. Nature floats 
men and women together by a sort of under- 
stream, which few see, but all obey. And thus 
the temperaments are saved from that excessive 
divergence from a normal blending and combi- 
nation which, if suffered to go on, would in a few 
generations people the earth with monsters. 

While speaking of Amativeness, I will add a 
thought or two. Lovers love flowers, because 
flowers are the loves of the plants. There seems 
to be an instinctive sympathy, although without 
a consciousness on the part of its subjects, be- 
tween the loves of the sentient and vegetative 
worlds. Thus it is no fiction which makes an 
amatory vocabulary from the flowers; and the 
latter are well known to repay the interest be- 
stowed upon them, by heightening the impulse 
and deepening the sentiment of love. 

The word “loye,’’ as here used, expresses two 
ideas, indicative of widely different emotions and 
states. One of these is the sentiment of affection, 
which elevates, adorns, and happifies both its 
object and its possessor, The other is the mere 
sexual impulse, which may degrade, brutalize, 
and unhappify both. So widely different are 
these two emotions, that we are tempted, with 
some who have written on this subject, to locate 
the organs of the two faculties in almost antipodal 
regions of the brain. Thus, the animal impulse 
is a propensity; and its location and function 
are well known. When perverted or unnaturally 
restrained in its action, it directly leads to reck- 
lessness, desperation, profligacy, and destruct- 
iveness in all its forms. It becomes the parent of 
all the vices and enormities possible to our nature. 
But in its better aspect, “love”? seems entitled to 
a classification with the highest and noblest sen- 
timents. It naturally allies itself with Ideality, 
Grace, Agreeableness, Benevolence, Veneration, 
and Hope; and, like a central sun, warms into 
pleasing activity the sum of all the virtues and 
excellences. 

DESTRUCTIVENESS.—Some men throw off the 
gripe of cares and perplexities with a “ fatal faci- 
lity,” puffing them away in the fumes of a cigar, 
or drowning them in the excitement of a dram. 
Thus they doom themselves to inefficiency and 
indolence, by refusing to let difficulties perform 
their intended office, as a means of crowding them 
perforce into the manly conflict of life. He who 
has obstacles to contend with, that fall in any 
degree short of a positive mastery and overthrow 
of him, should be thankful for them, as for need- 
ful and real blessings; and he who has them not, 
should devise responsibilities and burdens not 
imposed on him by his fortune, to call out and 
strengthen his energy and efficiency. Tobe born 
to great wealth, is to be cast into the lap of De- 
lilah, and shorn of our locks, before we have ac- 
quired the mental power to perceive the immea- 
surableness of our loss. 


SELrisuness.—Selfishness is a fundamental law 
of all animal existence, human included. Whether 
in the human mind it has a single, specific facul- 
ty, or whether it is in itself the expression in va- 
rious ways of an entire group of faculties, it 
certainly has a sphere and use as legitimate as 
tuose of philanthropy. Only when excessive (and 
that is unfortunately too often) is its manifesta- 
tion to be deprecated. No one can, if he would, 
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understand and properly minister to the wants 
of another human being. From the inherent di- 
versity of constitutions and circumstances, each 
must do this for himself. Neither do time and 
opportunity generally allow a person to secure 
the interests of many others, at the same time 
with his own. It can only be right as a rarely, 
exceptional case, that one man should have his 
interests specially studied and attained by the 
labors of another ; for thus we should destroy the 
sense of individual responsibility, and fill society 
not only with drones and hangers-on, but with 
impaired intellectualities—gone thin from disuse. 

Iwould by no means question that philanthropy 
is, equally with selfishness, a necessity and a law 
of our being. The universal voice of the wise 
and good has pronounced it the higher law, in all 
cases where the life or usefulness of the subject is 
not at stake. By philanthropy we are not to un- 
derstand benevolence, in its isolated action; for, 
like all the sentiments, this in itself is blind. It 
is too apt to waste the powers and means of the 
individual in unsystematic charities, and in pit- 
tances doled out to blunt the edge of inflexible 
consequences. A true philanthropy is benevo- 
lence enlightened by a broad and deep intellect-_ 
uality. This, while it does not forget present 
woes and wants, searches out none the less the 
causes of failures and unhappiness, running 
through the whole fabric of social life, and, apply- 
ing its means and influence to remove these, aims 
to dry up the sea of human misery by cutting off 
the fountains that feed it. 

SospricisM—This very needful phase of our 
mentality has been strangely underrated, and 
even greatly vilified. As is too often the case, a 


superficial moral philosophy has condemned scep- ~ 
We should be sadly off, however, ~ 


ticism in toto. 
in a world where errors meet us at every step, 
without this disposition. It is the indispensable 
antagonist of Marvellousness, which, but for this 
“check” and “balance” in our nature, would 
gulp down without measure the fictions of a dis- 
tempered fancy, or the fabrications of interested 
motives, and expose us to every sort of incon- 
venience. Excessive scepticism is bad; but so 
is the excess of every propensity or blind senti- 
ment in our nature. In healthful development, 
Scepticism is the patient assayer at the mint of 
Truth and Knowledge, a little too redolent, per- 
haps, of the dust and smoke of the furnace, to suit 
our hours of sociability and elegant ease, or of 
poetic reverie, or religious contemplation ; but 
still the indispensable friend of all who would 
separate the pure gold from the dross of human 
knowledge and belief. To change the figure, 
Scepticism constitutes the “ lower house’”’ in the 
mental parliament, and perhaps the less honor- 
able ; but it is well for us that it has the power 
to “move a reconsideration’’.of some questions 
definitively acted upon by those lords in the coun- 
cils of mind—Intellect, Ideality, and Credulity. 
It is not without advantage sometimes to doubt 
the truth itself; for by scrutinizing it closely, we 
rely on it more securely when it has passed the 
ordeal. 


“To be once in doubt is—once to be resolved.” 


Continvuity.—The concentrative person is slow 
to think, slow to feel, slow to act; and no less 
slow to yield to disease, and slow to overcome it. 
The mobile person, on the other hand, is quick to 








think, feel, and act, and no less quick to succumb 
to diseasing influences, or to rally and convalesce 
after his malady has spent its force. His health, 
even his involuntary appetites and tastes, are as 
fickle as himself. His pathway of life is that of 
the kite in the air, or the shallop tacking against 
the wind. The concentrative man, however, has 
no short corners in hismaking-up. With a large 
upper back-head, he works under a steady and 
powerful force impelling him always in a “right 
line” forward. While he lives, he lives straight 
ahead ; and he does well to keep off the track of 
dissolution, for if he gets on that, he will travel it 
straight ahead, too. The story of the poor man 
who died because “ the fever had no room to turn 
in him,” is not so unlikely, after all! There is 
somewhere about it a bit of philosophy, as well as 
arather startling humor. And thus, it would seem, 
there is a relationship—a stamp of personality— 
expressing itself first in the brain, and then run- 
ning through all parts of one’s system, and speak- 
ing in every manifestation of which he is capable ; 
so that the gait, the tones, the handwriting, the 
habitudes of action and thought, and even the 
minutest trifle of conduct, proclaim the indivi- 
dual, and to his acquaintances suggest the man, 
as certainly as would the picture, the attested 
signature, or the living face. 

Another thought. It is Continuity, with lack 
of depth of brain, that, on the proposition of a 
given subject, always meets it with a particular 
response ; acertain stereotyped idea of the matter, 
This makes one “common-place,”’ and destitute 
of variety in thought and conversation. Of the 
same parcel with this narrow and beaten round 
of thought—this “ bark-mill” intellect—is much 
that dignifies itself with the title of Conservatism. 


Ser-Esterm.—How is it that one man has too 
much Self-esteem to descend to “ little things ;”’ 
while another’s pride enables him to engage in 
no matter how little things, and yet esteem him- 
self not a whit the less important a personage? 
The reason would seem to be this: “ High-mind- 
ed” men are not always proud men; nor are the 
proud always, in the true sense, “ high-minded.” 
A person may be guilty of mean actions, and yet 
very assuming and self-important. Another, 
without the least offensive pride or hauteur, 
never stoops to mean acts, because his whole 
mentality is of an elevated cast, and his thoughts 
and feelings find their appropriate play among 
the upper planes of being. Such men are often 
wrongfully charged by the low and vulgar with 
pride, when they should be credited with moral- 
ity and refinement ; and they are reproached with 
a “ distance’ which is no fault of theirs, because 
it is not the “ distance” of coldness, but of eleva- 
tion. f 

There is one great weakness, however, of the 
true “high-minded” man. He is too apt io feel 
a heedlessness, or even a repugnance, to the 
whole subject of physical well-being. He feels 
above the questionable details of his own bodily 
organization, and its necessities ; and often sacri- 
fices health and life through ignorance, rather 
than “ descend” to study and preserve them. It 
takes some degree of “‘ low-mindedness” to make 
a thorough-going, practical, physical Reformer. 
Such a one may expect even to be “looked down 
upon” for his advocacy of perfection of the phy- 
sical substratum, as a condition indispensable to 
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the highest possible brilliancy of the intellectual 
and moral jewels enshrined in so perishable a 
casket. But the failing Intellect and the blighted 
Spirituality on every hand cry out for a remedy ; 
and the physical Reformer asks no other warrant 
for the legitimacy and the nobility of his calling. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE ORGANS. 


5. CONCENTRATIVENESS. 


“ A river cut into many rivulets divides its strength, and 
grows contemptible, and apt to be forded by a lamb and 
drunk up by asummer sun: So is the spirit of man busied 
in variety and divided in itself; it abates its fervor, cools into 
indifferency, and becomes trifling from its dispersion and in- 
adyertency.”—Jnremy TAyzor ‘On Prayer.’ 

Tus organ is not unfrequently called Conti- 
nuity, and, large, gives its possessor the ability to 
concentrate all his mental and physical energies 
upon one object until that object is gained, or 
the work engaged in accomplished. It is located 
just above Inhabitiveness and below Self-esteem. 
Phrenologists were for a long time divided in 
their opinions in relation to this organ. Spurz- 
heim denied the existence of the faculty of Con- 
centrativeness, and Combe did not recognize the 
organ of Inhabitiveness. Further study and ob- 
servation, however, demonstrated the existence 
of both. The one under consideration was dis- 
covered by Combe ; the other, Inhabitiveness, by 
Spurzheim, as before related. Combe now re- 
cognizes the existence of the two, and declares 
the function of the former, Concentrativeness, to 
be “to keep two or more organs in continued 
and simultaneous activity.” 

Continuity does for man intellectually what 
Inhabitiveness does for him socially—it fixes his 
mind in one state until its object be gained, is 
averse to changeability of mental action, and 
gives the mind permanency, abstraction, and sta- 
bility. It is the firmly-laid rail upon which the 
engine of thought, propelled by the motive-power 
of courage, hope, and faith, drags in its train a 
long line of sequences and consequences, all 
tending to one end, which mwst be gained before 
distraction applies the brakes and reverses the 
onward motion. The difference between this 
organ large and small will be apparent after a 
moment’s reflection. Any of you can recall two 
or more instances of its great development among 
the circle of your acquaintances. Of one thing 
you may be certain—the man who seizes you by 
the button-hole, moves his head backward and 
forward in a line with this organ, and gesticulates 
with the index-finger of the other hand in a see- 
saw, punch-and-thrust-manner, that man has large 
Concentrativeness, and is, unless he is a rara 
avis indeed, a regular bore. From such a man 
flee as from contagion. It was in former days 

more largely developed than at present. Then 
man had one only single business, to which he 
gave his undivided attention. Now it is different. 
It frequently happens that one man is president 
of a bank, a railroad monopoly, two Temperance 
Societies, and one Young Men’s Association ; is 
director of three Insurance Companies, one Or- 
phan, one Idiot, and one Insane Asylum; is a 
member of the City Council, and one of the Com- 
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and Alleys, and of the Alms-House ; has a bro- 
ker’s office in Wall street: is a man of note on 
’Change ; is the father of three different sets of 
children by as many different wives, and last, 
though not least of all, is the husband of a fourth 
wife who is ten years younger than his oldest 
son, and one very much inclined to let Mr. Bul- 
lion know what he is made of. 

Ministers in olden times used to get up to 
twentiethly before the noon-lunch in church, and 
let their flocks go late in the day, after having 


| discoursed as high as ninety-ninthly, and that too 


upon two doctrinal points as near alike as tweedle- 
dum and tweedle-dee. But now-a-days our clergy, 
with reverence be it said, begin with justification 
by faith and good works, descant somewhat upon 
predestination and foreordination, touch lightly 
upon the doctrines of the Trinity and eternal 
rewards and punishments, and close with a few 
remarks upon railroad accidents and the Fugitive 
Slave Law, having taken for a text the grave 
inquiry, “Is thy servant @ dog, that he should do 
this thing ?”’ 

This organ is of very great importance, and one 
which, if properly managed, is capable of leading 
the other faculties on to great achievements. It 
is a well-known fact that long-continued mental 
exertion upon one subject is prejudicial to health 
and longevity. When we have employed our 
powers upon one subject for a sufficient length of 
time, nature sounds the alarm and we become 
fatigued. If we now take up another study 
which will occupy another set of mental faculties, 
we experience immediate relief, and are fresh for 
continued exertion a few hours longer, during 
which time the first powers used are recruiting. 
A continued judicious variation of the different 
mental pursuits will enable the student to retire 
at night but little wearied by the labor and exer- 
tion of the day. It thence appears that as much 
is to be accomplished by the judicious division 
and subdivision of our time and occupations as 
by long-continued intense labor in one direction. 
The following remark of William Hazlitt’s de- 
pends in a great measure upon this principle for 
its truth and accuracy: “ There is room enough 
in human life to crowd almost every art and 
science init. If we pass no day without a line, 
visit no place without the company of a book, we 
may with ease fill libraries or empty them of 
their contents. The more we do, the more we can 
do ; the more busy we are, the more leisure we 
have.” 

The person who is destitute of this faculty is 
most generally “A jack-at-all-trades and a mas- 
ter of none.” It is larger in men than in women ; 
in the Germans, Scotch, and English than in the 
French and Americans, and in factory operatives 
and watchmakers and repairers than in most 
other tradesmen. It is large also in shoemakers, 
the nature of whose business is favorable to deep 
and protracted thought. I have also remarked 
that this organ large decidedly favors that strong 
tendency to obesity which is a characteristic of 
many organizations. This organ is a power swi 
generis, exercising its control upon all the pro- 
pensities, sentiments, and faculties. 


We have now passed in review, by analysis and 
illustration, all those organs which constitute the 
Domestic Propensities in man. It is these which 
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lie at the foundation of all his happiness, all his 
successes and reverses, his comforts and pains, 
fortunes and miseries. According as these find 
congeniality in partnership, are large or small, 
well or illy combined, in health or in disease, are 
man’s domestic relations happy or miserable, 
successful or unsuccessful, high-minded or crimi- 
nal. These powers are instinctive, reasoning none 
by and of and in themselves, They are possessed 
by man in common with the lower animals; they 
occupy the basilar portion of the brain; their 
convolutions are more numerous and of greater 
size and consequent power ; hence their prompt- 
ings are less under the control of the will and 
the intellect, more subject to irregularities and 
concomitant derangement and disease, and are 
omnipotent to ruin or to save. 


Brography. 


Perdtitoe. Ase IM . 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHI- 
CAL SKETCH, 


WITH A PORTRAIT. 











Tue following is a word-for-word examination, 
as given by the senior Editor, and taken down 
from his lips by a phonographic reporter, without 
his having any suspicion whose head he was ex- 
amining, or even that he was examining the head 
of a minister. Mr. Chapin had doffed all clerical 
insignia, and assumed a character to prevent his 
being known ; and as the Editor had seen him but 
once before, and that very many years ago, be- 
fore he became distinguished, and then by candle- 
light, he gave a purely scientific exhibit of his 
phrenology and physiology. It will serve as an 
example of our mode of giving full written de- 
scriptions of those who call on us for scientific 
delineations of their characters. 


You have one of the very best physical or- 
ganizations in the world. You have abused it, 
but still retain power of constitution enough to 
throw off the effects of this abuse and live to be 
avery old man, say a hundred years. This prin- 
ciple of longevity you inherit from your mother, 
or it may be from your father’s mother, whose 
ancestors lived to be between eighty and a hun- 
dred years old. 

You take your character more from your mo- 
ther than from your father. You have a great 
abundance of the life-power, and can endure al- 
most any amount of hard work, or exposures of 
any kind; and indeed, the harder you work, the 
better you will be. In fact, I would say that you 
should eat light, work hard, besides taking much 
recreation by travelling, visiting, attending 
places of amusement, or any thing that you like. 

You are better adapted than most men to en- 
joy physical pleasures, such as breathing, eating, 
sleeping, exercise, and every species of animal 
enjoyment. You matured late, and did not at- 
tain your full strength of intellect till between 
thirty and forty years of age ; but you can retain 
it till between eighty and ninety. In fact, your 
mind has matured more within the last ten years 
than in all your life before ; and you will mature 
still more rapidly in time to come. You are ad- 


mirably adapted to the practice of law; but can - 
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do better in the speaking than in the writing part 
of that profession. In fact, you ought to be a 
speaker ; for you have all that freedom, glibness, 
and fluency of both language and feeling requi- 
site for extempore efforts; yet you are not as 
well adapted to hard study and astute logic or 
deductions, as to off-hand extemporizings. You 
would make a first-rate stamp-speech. 

You are harmonious in all your physical and 
mental operations ; consequently you have few 
idiosyncrasies ; and generally take correct views 
of subjects, because you look on all sides of every 
subject you investigate. Hence your observa- 
tions about men and things are unusually con- 
sistent and correct, and strike people as just 
about the right thing, A great deal of contact 
with men and things, and still more with the fe- 
male mind and character, which you appreciate 
in the highest degree, is necessary to your enjoy- 
ment. You always espouse the cause of woman, 
_ 80 that you must almost necessarily be “a Wo- 
man’s Rights man.”’ You have been gallant from 
boyhood ; are capable of making a devoted and 
enthusiastic husband. 

You are not very excitable, and yet are sufii- 
ciently so for all practical purposes. You rarely 
allow your excitability to overrule your judg- 
ment; yet you have enough of it to sharpen up 
all your powers. You are remarkably healthy, 
but are not as fine-grained as some in your or- 
ganic texture. 

. You are an eminently social man, and hence 
make friends of everybody. You are not ex- 
travagantly fond of little children, though not 
wanting in that fondness ; but you are peculiarly 





friendly, convivial, jovial, and as good company 
as any other man. You are rather wanting in 
the home instinct, and care little where you are. 
You are endowed with great Continuity, and 
consequently finish up every thing you touch 
before you leave it; and you add a completeness 
and a fulness to your observations which finishes 
as you go; so that you seldom repeat, though 
you often amplify. 

You are not a sensual man; are not governed 
by the animal propensities ; and are never quar- 
relsome. But having predominant Conscientious- 
ness, you possess great moral courage ; -yet are 
not martial, have not a contentious disposition, 
and do not seek danger. You will stand by the 
truth eternally and at all hazards; yet you will 
fight only for principle, never for person. 

You have a wonderful tenacity of life and 
power to ward off disease by mere force of will ; 
and hence you never need to take medicines. 

You will make money, though honestly ; and 
will take care of it; and though you may spend 
rather freely, will always keep within your in- 
come. You are politic, guarded, discreet, and 
not merely careful, but admirably self-governed 
and self-possessed ; so that you rarely say any 
thing till you have measured your words. You 
have always an eye to the windward, and you 
look out for ultimate consequences. 

You are a smart man, yet I would hardly call 
you a great one; and your success in life will be 
quite equal to your natural talents, because so 
well sustained by policy and judgment. You will 
be very careful to discharge all your pecuniary 
obligations. You should make your money more 
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by some profession or agency than by merely 
making bargains. You are perhaps better adapt- 
ed to the life of a lawer and politician than any 
other vocation ; for you unmistakably possess 
superior talents for political life. Perhaps you 
have too much integrity for such a station; yet 
this will fit you to engage in some moral phase 
of politics. 

You ambition is towering, and will be gratified 
by some kind of public life. Dignity, however, 
is not large; and hence you are free and fami- 
liar with all; are rather wanting in self-respect ; 
but have the highest sense of character, especially 
moral character. You are inflexible whenever 
right and truth are concerned ; cannot possibly 
be turned aside from principle. You are always 
cheerful and buoyant, would be happy if in pur- 
gatory, and make your next-door neighbor so. 
You are religious, but it is in your own way; 
for you believe only what you must from sheer 
force of evidence ; yet you worship heartily the 
Great Supreme, especially in his works. 


You are by nature a philanthropist ; and are 
thoroughly interested in whatever concerns or 
promises to improve mankind, by either obviating 
their misery or increasing their happiness. You 
are therefore noted for general kindness; and 
having a good intellect, are disposed to study 
those subjects which involve human weal and 
woe, and to take strong ground for the oppressed 
and against wrong. You have a brilliant imagina- 
tion, and a natural love for and conception of the 
beautiful and complete, which imparts taste and 
grace to your expressions and manners; and you 
are refined in all you say and do. You are some- 
times poetical; and, in fact, a lover of beauty 
everywhere. You have large imitative powers; 
which, coupled with your Ideality and Language, 
give powers of eloquence. Indeed, all your 
talents point to speaking as your natural gift. 
You are withal witty ; but you manifest it in so 
smooth and happy a manner that even your ene- 
mies cannot be angered. But whenever you pass 
a joke, it has a truth at the bottom cfit; though 
then it tickles more than it stings, because said 
so smoothly. 

You are more the reasoner than the observer ; 
and you manufacture ideas more than you col- 
late facts; yet you have sufficient memory of 
facts and general knowledge to command good 
illustrations. You have three kinds of memory 
admirably developed, namely, of thoughts, words, 
and incidents or general knowledge. You area 
natural scholar, and might even make a good 
professor of the languages. Still, your natural 
forte is public speaking ; and if you have enjoyed 
cultivation, you are without mistake an orator. 
You are more the classical scholar than the ma- 
thematician or naturalist. You are admirably 
adapted to mould the actions and work on the 
motives of men, or to persuade them into yonr 
measures. You have a happy flow of ideas and 
a still happier flow of words; and you use just 
the very word that exactly expresses your mean- 
ing; and you often use classical expressions and 
words derived from other languages, 

You are a natural critic of both ideas and 
words; are famous for extraordinary analysis, 
correct inference, for putting this and that to- 
gether, and deducing results, You know how to 
state a thing clearly, so that its full force reaches 
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the mind. You are prepossessing, attractive, and 
always gentlemanly. In fact, I consider you ad- 
mirably adapted to work your way along among 
men, and attain and retain an honorable and 
useful position among men. I think justice, elo- 
quence, philanthropy, and ambition the four 
corner-stones of your character, 


The foregoing character was described in Oc- 
tober. In February the examiner heard him 
preach, and was struck with the singular coinci- 
_ dence between the description and the manifes- 
tation. ; 

We will give a single impression received by 
listening to his sermon; namely, that the real 
secret of his power has its fountain-head in his 
boundless benevolence—to say what will do 
good—to rich, poor, good, and bad. If he rebukes 
the proud, it is with a kindness which shows that 
he is their friend and not their foe. If he be- 
speaks honor or consideration for the laboring 
man, it is obviously that he may raise the one 
without depressing the other. Every figure of 
speech seems to have a benevolent emotion as itg 
parent. Jt seems as though Benevolence was the 
benignant head of his family of faculties, and 


every one stood ready to spring into intense ac-. 


tion whenever they can serve the end of their 
benign leader. Ideality, Language, Sublimity, 
Continuity, Mirthfulness, and especially Consci- 
entiousness, spoke often and with delightful em- 
phasis. Not a faculty seemed wanting or even 
weak. Conscientiousness seemed to be seated at 
the right hand of the benevolent princess regent, 
as her prime minister, or else conjugal consort. 
Self-Esteem seemed the least. No self in any 
word or act. Comparison seemed to be para- 
mount among the intellectuals, and Agreeable- 
ness ever ready to blandly polish and render 
acceptable all he said, even every act. 

In short, we rose from the sermon not merely 
better, but reimpressed with a truth that benevo- 
lence is the true if not only road to distinction— 
that those who feel its quickening power will 
really earn and receive the gratitude of those 
attempted to be blessed, and this gratitude secure 
distinction; and that a benevolent motive is the 
most powerful of all incentives to enkindle all 
the other faculties to their highest point of ac- 
tion, and sustain them therein. 

After hearing him, we have not one word of 
alteration to suggest respecting his characteris- 
tics as above described. Let his intimate friends 
say how much more truthful and lifelike a de- 
scription they themselves could have given from 
a practical knowledge of his life, and let all who 
would be mentally feasted by one of the very 
first speakers and orators of the age, improve 
every opportunity to hear Chapin speak. 


—_— 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 
We copy the following brief sketch of Mr. 
Chapin’s ministerial career from “The Illus- 
trated American Biography :” 


Rev. E. H. Cusp, an eloquent divine of the 
Universalist denomination, was born in Union 
Village, Washington county, N. Y.,in 1814. His 
rudimental and academic education having been 
completed, he entered upon the study of the law, 
but, in a short time, believing that the ministerial 
sphere was more suited to his tastes and better 
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adapted to the labors of a reformer, he adopted 
the clerical profession. After a due course of 
study he accepted an invitation from the Univer- 
salist Society in Richmond, Virginia, and was 
ordained as their pastor in 1838. Here he labored 
with great acceptance for two years, when, hay- 
ing received a call from the Universalist Society 
in Charlestown, Massachusetts, he removed to 
that town in 1840, and assumed the pastoral la- 
bors of that society under most favorable auspices. 

Mr. Chapin had not been long in Charlestown 
before he began to be known as one of the most 
popular preachers and extemporaneous speakers 
in the vicinity of Boston. He at once assumed a 
bold stand in favor of the Temperance reform, 
and the eloquent zeal with which he expounded 
and defended the cause marked him as among 
the foremost leaders of that noble work. But not 
on this topic alone was his voice and influence 
enlisted. Wherever the ery of wrong and oppres- 
sion was heard, there, also, was heard his voice 
in tones of tender sympathy and indignant re- 
buke ; and the annunciation that he was to speak 
was a sure indication of a full and sympathizing 
audience. 

But in looking abroad for subjects of sympathy 
and reform, Mr. Chapin did not overlook the ne- 
cessities of his own denomination. He found some 
things that needed strengthening, and many that 
required the bold and firm hand of reform; and 
he set himself to the task with his usual energy 
and devotion, He found support in many of his 
brethren, with whom he labored with great suc- 
cess, and soon rose, not by any wish of his, but 








by the necessity which existed and the force of 
his own character, to the position of a leader 
among his brethren—the purity of his life, the 
entire sincerity manifest in all he said and did, 
as well as his earnest, eloquent zeal, removing 
all suspicion of selfishness or a desire for aggran- 
dizement. 

After having had charge of the parish in 
Charlestown for the space of six years, he was 
invited to assume the pastorate of the School 
Street Society in Boston, as colleague with the 
venerable Hosea Ballou. Accordingly he re- 
moved to that city, and was installed in 1846. 
The extended sphere of his influence made a 
larger demand on his time and resources—a de- 
mand which he fully met and satisfied. But he 
tarried at that post only for a short period. His 
growing usefulness plainly indicated that his 
place was in the widest sphere of influence, and 
all his brethren saw the propriety and necessity 
of his transplantation to the great national me- 
tropolis, New York. 

Accordingly, in 1848, having been invited to 
become the minister of the Murray Street Uni- 
versalist Society, Mr. Chapin removed to that 
city and entered upon his ministerial and philan- 
thropic duties. His great popularity had preceded 
him, and in a short time the old church was found 
too small for the accommodation of his rapidly- 
increasing congregation, The society of Unita- 
rians worshipping in Broadway, and under the 
pastoral charge of Rev, Mr, Bellows, having de- 
cided to build a new place of worship farther up 
town, the Murray Street Society purchased the 
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property, and took possession of the same in 1852. 
Here Mr. Chapin now preaches to crowded audi- 
ences. 

Besides the great eloquence of this distinguish- 
ed divine, his principal traits are, entire freedom 
from sectarian and dogmatic trammels, a bold 
utterance of what he deems true, and a fearless 
defence of freedom of conscience and freedom of 
speech. His sermons are rarely merely doctrinal, 
but he directs the whole powers of his mind 
against wickedness, in whatever form or under 
whatever disguise it may present itself. Besides 
his regular Sunday services, he is a popular 
public lecturer, and is engaged by the various 
literary and scientific societies throughout the 
country to deliver addresses upon the numerous 
subjects which come before those bodies for dis- 
cussion. He has also appeared in print on the 
various topics connected with religion and phi- 
lanthropy which excite the public mind ; and as 
he is yet only a young man, we may confidently 
predict that the future will fully realize the pro- 
phecy of his opening life. 
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LINDLEY MURRAY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHI- 
CAL SKETCH. 


WITH A PORTRAIT. 


Tue phrenological signs presented in the fore- 
going likeness indicate a large brain, compared 
with the body, and a predominance of mental over 
physical power. The arrangement of the hair is 
such as to prevent a complete or accurate descrip- 
tion of the feelings and impulses, but so far as 
can be judged, there must have been a high de- 
gree of benevolence, and much generosity, sym- 
pathy, and good feeling towards others; together 
with rather unusual energy and force of charac- 
ter, shown in the accomplishment of whatever 
might be undertaken. 

But the leading traits of his character were 
apparently intellectual. Causality is particu- 
larly prominent. He had unusual powers of 
thought, and a disposition to reason, philosophize, 
originate, discover, and account for every thing. 
He should have been remarkable for soundness 
of mind and ability to grasp complicated sub- 
jects. He also had large Language, and great 
knowledge of words, and was able to write and 
speak with great propriety. He had great pow- 
ers of observation, and apparently large organs 
of Form and Size, which gave him correct know- 
ledge of things and their adaptation. His me- 
chanical eye must have been excellent. Form 
and Language aided in spelling and orthogra- 
phy, while Causality and Comparison gave him 
a knowledge of the principles upon which lan- 
guage was based, Order was large, which aided 
to give system and method in all his operations 
and plans, His Comparison was decidely promi- 
nent, which led to analysis and oriticism. Tak- 
ing the intellectual faculties all into account, 
there eculd have been no deficiency, but on the 
contrary rather an unusual fulness of all the 

“intellectual powers, giving more versatility to 
the talents and more power of intellect than he- 
jongs tg minds generally. 

He had great ardor and intensity of mind; 
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was born to command and impress the minds of 
others ; and was particularly intuitive in his per- 
ceptions of character and motives. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, 


The name of Lindley Murray was once familiar 
as ‘household words,’ to American school- 
boys, as the author of “ Murray’s Grammar of 
the English Language” and of the ‘English 
Reader.”? Though few young persons of the 
present day have even had a peep within his 
original work on grammar, comprising two large 
octavo volumes, or even into the abridged edi- 
tion for schools, yet we presume they have often 
heard his name in connection with their lessons 
in grammar, or, at least, remember the often- 
read lessons in the ‘‘ English Reader,” and hence 
that a sketch of his life may be interesting to our 
readers. 

Lindley Murray was born at Swatara, near 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, in the year 1745. At 
an early age he was sent to school at Philadel- 
phia. At this time his father was a miller, but 
subsequently he removed to the city of New 
York, where he became an enterprising mer- 
chant. Lindley was now placed under the in- 
struction of a private tutor. Such was his zeal 
for acquiring an education, and so closely did he 
apply himself to study, that his health gave way, 
and he was obliged to abandon his darling pro- 
ject of obtaining a classical education. 

He entered his father’s counting-room, and for 
a time devoted himself to the pursuits and vexa- 
tions of trade, which were far from being in ac- 
cordance with his tastes and disposition, notwith- 
standing the pains taken on the part of his father 
to make his duties interesting, by giving him a 
share in the profits of the business. The yoke, 
to him, was one of servitude, and he longed for 
the purer air of the school-room, and the more 
stimulating food of literature. 

His father was stern and rigid in his discipline, 
and when Lindley found that he could not obtain 
permission to attend school, he secretly left home 
and went to Burlington, New Jersey, where he 
entered a boarding-school, and once more re- 
sumed his favorite pursuits. But he was soon 
discovered by his father, and, through the friendly 
efforts of his kind-hearted uncle, Lindley was 
persuaded to return home and resume business 
again. 

The drudgery and routine of commerce soon 
tired him again, and at last, after much reason- 
ing, he persuaded his father to allow him to study 
law. He now entered the law office of Benjamin 
Kissam, Esq., of New York. Here he was sub- 
sequently a fellow-student with the afterwards 
celebrated John Jay. After pursuing his studies 
the allotted space of time, he was admitted to 
the bar, and commenced the practice of his pro- 
fession in the city of New York. About this time 
he married an amiable lady, with whom he lived 
in harmony until his death. 

Soon after his marriage, business called him 
to England, and, finding the change of climate 
very heneficial to his health, he sent for his fam- 
ily and resided there until 1771, when he return- 
ed to New York, and resumed the practice of his 
profession, During the Revolutionary War he 
retired to Islip, Long Island, and at its close re- 
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turned to the city again, and once more resumed 
the business of his father. 

His health failing, he went again to England, 
and purchased a small estate in Yorkshire. The 
change of climate did not restore him this time, 
and he gradually grew more and more infirm. 
His disease was of the muscles, which shrunk 
away, and became utterly unable to support his 
frame. His attention was now turned to writing, 
and about 1795 he published his Grammar of the 
English Language. It passed through several 
editions, and was abridged and extensively used 
throughout the United States as a text-book in 
common schools. This was soon followed by 
“English Exercises” and “Key ;’’ “English 
Reader,” with an “ Introduction” and “ Sequel,” 
—other works for schools. 

From the second volume of his large work on 
grammar, we copy the following extract from the 
“Author’s Address to Young Students :” 
~ “ Without your own best exertions, the concern 
of others for your welfare will be of little avail ; 
with them, you may fairly promise yourself suc- 
cess. The writer of this Address therefore re- 
commends to you an earnest cocperation with 
the endeavors of your friends to promote your 
improvement and happiness. This cooperation, 
while: it secures your own progress, will afford 
you the heartfelt satisfaction of knowing that 
you are cherishing the hopes and augmenting 
the pleasures of those with whom you are con- 
nected by the most endearing ties. 

“He recommends to you, also, serious and ele- 
vated views of the studies in which you may be 
engaged. Whatever may be your attainments, 
never allow yourselves to rest satisfied with mere 
literary acquisitions, nor with a selfish or con- 
tracted application of them. . . . . . 

“ Contemplating the dangers to which you are 
exposed, the dishonor which accompanies talents 
misapplied, and a course of indolence and folly, 
may you exert your utmost endeavors to avoid 
them! This is the morning of your life, in which 
pursuit is ardent, and obstacles readily give way 
to vigor and perseverance ; embrace this favor- 
able season ; devote yourselves to the acquisition 
of knowledge and virtue.” 

In 1809 he took his last ride in his carriage, 
and from that time till his death, sixteen years, 
he was confined to his room. He died on the 
16th of February, 1826, in the eighty-first year of 
his age. Both himself and wife were members 
of the Society of Friends, and were respected 
and beloved by all who knew them. Lindley 
Murray will long be remembered as one intimate- 
ly connected with the grammar of the English 
language, as one of its most successful pioneers, 
and wherever this language is taught will his 
name be heard. 
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Tue Evropean Batrie-Frecp.— Messrs. J. H. 
Colton & Co. have just issued anew Map of Europe, which 
shows the fields of contest between the belligerent nations of 
the Old World more definitely than any other which has 
been published. It contains besides the map itself a plan of 
the Black Sea, the Danube, and adjacent countries; a view 
of St. Petersburg and Constantinople, and designs of the 
Turkish and Russian standards. The whole is colored in 
fine style; and is almost indispensable for those who desire 
to read the papers understandingly. We will furnish the 
the map to such of our friends as would like it for 87! cents 
& copy, post-paid. 
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Aspebology. 


THE PHENOMENA OF DEATH. 


BY R. G. HORTON, 





[Tue facts embodied in the following article 
are intrinsically interesting, and the PRINCIPLE 
illustrated deserves the serious consideration of 
all who expect to die, and would retain their 
powers to the very last, with still increasing 
activity.] : 

Interesting speculations have ever clustered 
around the phenomena connected with the exit 
of man from his terrestrial state of existence. How 
various and conflicting these may be, the reader 
has only to consult a few of the standard works 
upon the relations of life and death to become 
fully convinced of the truth of our remark. 
Whether the soul, upon its first introduction into 
another life, becomes an ineffable spirit capable 
of associating with the first order of intelligences, 
or whether it is ‘required for a certain time to 
walk’ in the lower spheres of celestial existence, 
we shall not now inquire. We propose merely 
to call attention to the intimate relation which 
appears to exist between the powers of the mind 
and the conditions of the body as demonstrated 
by every-day experience, and to combat the 
usually-received opinion that the mind necessarily 
decays, loses the use of memory, of volition and 
of argument, as the physical powers become more 
and more effete. At the first glance we doubt 
not almost every person will exclaim that such a 
proposition is entirely untenable, and that it is 
in direct contravention to the general rules and 
principles which govern man’s existence. We 
grant that to the casual observer who has never 
studied the subject, and who has filtered his no- 
tions of medical jurisprudence from a few stray 
glances he may have had of the works of the re- 
gular faculty, who have taught for years that 
sickness, and a catalogue of diseases as formida- 
ble in their effect upon man as tthe Caduceus 
wand was upon the subjects of Mercury, were his 
birthright, from which there was no escape—we 
say a person who has solely studied such a sys- 
tem may be pardoned for looking upon our pro- 
position as preposterous, and for characterizing 
it with all the satirical adjectives he may find in 
his compendious vocabulary of wit. 

Like our ancestors, however, we appeal “to 
the justice of our cause,’’ and will only ask atten- 
tion to a few plain facts which (we will not as- 
sert that they have entirely convinced us, yet) 
have greatly staggered our belief in the com- 
monly received doctrine that man’s mental facul- 
ties must necessarily decay as time throws over 
him the silvered locks of age. 

All who have ever given any attention to the 


study of man must know indeed that he now lives © 


probably in a greater state of disobedience to 
physical laws than ever before. The elegant 
juxuries which prosperity brings, and the dispo- 
sition of mankind to pay more attention to the 
wants of a depraved appetite than to those intel- 
lectual gratifications which are after all the sum- 
mum bonum of existence, have spread throughout 
society a virus which even years of patient absti- 
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nence from the “articles that do defile” could 
not eradicate. Indeed, no nation or tribe in its 
natural state has ever been known to possess 
half the diseases which afilict civilized communi- 
ties, The Esquimaux eats his ten pounds of seal 
and drinks a gallon of oil at his meal, yet travel- 
lers do not inform us that they suffer with the 
dyspepsia, and it can only be owing to the fact 
that, strange as may be the diet upon which they 
exist, it isin accordance with the requirements 
of their constitutions and the peculiarities of the 
climate. Animals too are seldom afflicted with dis- 
eases, and then only when they have been deprived 


_ of their natural conditions by man. A whale swal- 


lows ten millions of living shrimps per hour, but 
who ever heard of a case of surfeit among the le- 
viathans of the deep? A nursling canary bird eats 
its own bulk in a day, yet it does not require the 
lancet of the bird-fancier to relieve its over- 
burdened circulation. A caterpillar eats five 
hundred times its weight before it transforms 
from the worm to the butterfly, yet the first case 
of hereditary gout in the lepidoptera family is 
yet to be recorded. ; 

These facts go to show that however apparent- 
ly injurious the diet of any member of the animal 
family may be, yet if it be used in accordance 
with the rules which nature has intended for its 
government, it will not produce unfavorable re- 
sults. : 

Man, therefore, in civilized society, having 
braved opposition to all the proper rules and re- 
gulations of life, is now in a state where no favor- 
able opinion can be formed of what effect a 
gradual sinking away of his physical powers 
would produce upon his mental faculties. In 
order, therefore, to enforce our proposition, we 
must leave general examples and go to particular 
instances. Cases of remarkable abstinence from 
the enervating customs of society have existed, 
and some persons even now live at a good old 
age who will still answer the Latin condition of 
“a sound mind in a sound body.” 

For a living example we have only to refer to 
Baron Humboldt, who has attained his ninety- 
fourth year, and although his bodily health is 
infirm, yet his mind is as fresh and vigorous as in 
his early days. A more remarkable case of the 
mind retaining its strength, despite the decay of 
the physical powers, does not. probably, at the 
present day, exist ; and we may add that no more 
wonderful case of abstinence from every thing 
that might serve to create an unnatural excite- 
ment can be found. The Baron affords a fair 
exemplification of the doctrine which we wish to 
enforce ; and we have no doubt but that a condi- 
tion of body and mind similar to his is attainable 
to a greater or less extent by all who will observe 
the requisite rules of abstemiousness. A consti- 
tution free from the hereditary taints of disease 
is indispensable to accomplish it, and for this 
reason, it may he, that it is so difficult to be ob- 
tained, 

John C. Calhoun, in his death, affords a very 
fair illustration of the principle under considera- 
tion. No diminution was observable in the 
brightness of his mental powers ; on the contrary, 
as the vitality necessary for the support of his 
body was not needed, it appeared to be trans- 
ferred to his mind; and when the last flickering 
blaze of life was dying away in the socket, he 
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thought that if he could have one hour in the 


Senate he could say more than at any time in his 
life. “My ideas never were clearer,’”’ he said to 
his attendants, Few public men were more noted 
for their regularity of habits than Mr. Calhoun. 

John Quincy Adams, to whom has been ap- 
plied the expression that Milton gave to Isocrates, 
“the old man eloquent,” exhibited characteris- 
tics of life which are very similar. His mind re- 
tained an unusual degree of freshness and vigor, 
which he himself attributed solely to his love of 
exercise, of morning air, and a prudent and tem- 
perate way of living. 

We will give but one instance more upon this 
point, and it so striking that we cannot omit it. 
Petrarch, the famous Italian poet, wrote verses 
until the very moment of his death, and was 
found in his study with his pen in his hand. Life 
had not taken an abrupt leave, but it had gone 
out by a gradual decay. He had attained a good 
old age, despised all the luxuries of living, and 
preferred the solitude of Vaucluse, with coarse 
bread, pure water, and the fruits of his garden, 
to all the delicacies of the Papal court. His 
mind was as bright and sparkling with poetic 
imagery at the last as when he penned the famous 
lines describing his woes to his beloved Laura. 

These instances, we think, go to show that the 
energies necessary to the support of the body 
may and have been transferred to the mind as 
the physical powers do not require them. And 
if man were to follow the rules of life which are 
in accordance with his constitution, even did they 
appear as ridiculous as those we have cited of the 
Esquimaux and the lower order of animals, would 
‘it be unreasonable to suppose that such conse- 
quences as we have described should follow? 
And might not a proper regulation of our habits 
lead to this result upon the mind and body? 
Such a principle in nature would be at once full 
of beauty and harmony. The encasement of the 
soul gradually expiring, and the immortal part of 
man improving in strength, and quickening and 
brightening for the enjoyment of those illimitable 
fields of knowledge which another state of exist- 
ence will spread out for its contemplation and 
investigation, is certainly an idea which at once 
exalts our notions of the constitution of man, and 
of the far-seeing and wonderful Intelligence who 
modelled and brought into existence a being of 
such vast and astonishing powers. 

We have thrown out these thoughts loosely and 
disjointedly, more for the purpose of calling at- 
tention to the subject than from any pretension 
which we make to a knowledge of metaphysical 
subjects. 
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SAVED BY A PRESENTIMENT. 


Ir would seem that the late steamer San Fran- 
cisco was the occasion of another psychological 
phenomenon in addition to that previously related. 
I give the following fact upon the authority of a 
statement recently made at a meeting in this city 
of persons engaged in the investigation of the 
phenomena and laws of the human soul and spirit. 
The statement, which is no doubt strictly true, 
was to the effect, that several days before the 
steamer was expected to sail, the wife of a physi- 
cian in this city, who was expecting to embark in 
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her, became deeply impressed that the vessel 
was destined to meet with some disaster, and 
earnestly entreated her husband not to trust 
himself aboard of her. As the day of her pro- 
posed sailing approached, the wife became more 
earnest in her precautionary advice to her hus- 
band, and the latter finally concluded to yield to 
her entreaties, and postpone his intended voyage. 
But the gentleman had been appointed to some 
public commission, and knew that he would be 
expected by his employers to sail with that ves- 
sel; and the question arose as to how he should 
escape the execution of the task without render- 
ing an excuse which would probably seem foolish 
to all except himself. He finally concluded that 
when the day of the expected sailing arrived, he 
would “mysteriously disappear’? from home, so 
that when the messenger came with the papers 
qualifying him for his commission, he might be 
“among the missing,” and no one might be able 
‘to imagine his whereabouts. Accordingly, when 
the day arrived, he went up to the Crystal Pa- 
lace; and when the messenger came with his 
papers, and to inform him that the vessel was about 
to sail, his wife was obliged to say that he had 
gone out, and that she did not know where he 
might be found, or when he would be home. 
After the vessel sailed the gentleman came 
home ; and the next morning the messenger came 
to him with his papers and informed him that he 
would now have to wait for the next steamer, as 
the San Francisco had departed in his absence on 
the day before. Thus probably a life was saved 
by that mysterious faculty of the soul which re- 
ceived a timely presentiment of the impending 
danger. W. F. 





Physical Geography. 


THE WEST. 


Tue West is a very indefinite term. It means 
every thing that is not the East. But in our 
country the West is understood to mean the val- 
ley of the Mississippi river. It embraces that wide 
and long stretch of country drained by the peer- 
less “ Father of Waters,’’—the majestic lakes and 
rivers, forests and prairies, that spread over two 
million and ahalf square miles of area—one 
billion and a half acres of land—which constitutes 
the heart of the North American continent. 
Could one be raised to some eminence and have 
his sight so augmented in power as to be able to 
scan at a glance the vast area of North America, 
with its rich and diversified expanses of land and 
water, and view the whole grand scene with re- 
spect to its relation to human progress and civil- 
ization, the valley of the Mississippi would lie 
before him as the lap of terrestrial luxury—the 
garden of a rich continent, a broad empire for 
the grandest civilization the world has ever seen. 
Nothing in the old world ; no plains, steppes, val- 
leys ; no storied country, no seat of empire, bears 
any comparison with it. Nothing in the islands 
of the sea or in South America is any thing like 
it in richness of fertility and grandeur of products. 
It is indeed the garden of the world, reserved by 
the wise Disposer of human events for the scene 
of the finishing glory of human attainment. Far 
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in the dim, distant East our race had iis origin. 
Since its infancy its course has been westward. 
Step by step, as century after century has rolled 
away, it has moved towards the setting sun, and 
with every step it has gained strength, stature, 
dignity and force. There is doubtless a philosophy 
in all this. We seek not to inquire into it here. 
The fact is all we wish. It is easy to trace in the 
history of the world this westward progress, and 
a corresponding growth in civilization and men- 
tal and moral dignity and power. Each succeed- 
ing step in this progress has found the physical 
structure and condition of the earth adapted to 
develop a higher and stronger civilization. The 
land, and sea, and climate have all conspired to 
the one great end—human progress. We cannot 

_ but feel that Infinite Wisdom drafted the mighty 
plan, and has thus far executed it with a special 
view to the glorious result so conspicuous in the 
prophecy of history and the “ signs of the times.” 
This grand basin of the West—this great central 
amphitheatre of a continent, surrounded almost 
with pillars of eternal adamant, and precious 
metals, and underlaid with immeasurable store- 
houses of fuel and mineral wealth—seems clearly 
indicated as the theatre of all that is to be hoped 
for in the earthly progress of the race. We are 
warranted in looking forward with great expecta- 
tions to the future power and glory of the West. 
It is not an infatuated faith that sees these prai- 
ries converted into luxuriant gardens, teeming 
with intelligent millions of cultured and pro- 
gressive people, and these forests swept away to 
give place to a noble Christian civilization, sup- 
ported by a dense population of human beings. 
Philosophy indicates all this. The physical geo- 
graphy of the country indicates it. The resources 
of the soil prophesy it. The genial breath of the 
climate foretells it. The gathering multitude of 
brave and loyal men and women from all coun- 
tries speaks the hope of the future. Allowing 
fifty persons to the square mile, this valley will 
support one hundred and twenty-five millions of 
people. Some of our older States have a much 
denser population than this. It would seem not 
an exaggerated calculation to place the productive 
capacity of the West at one hundred persons to 
the square mile, This would give support to two 
hundred and fifty millions of men and women. 
This would be but one person to every six and 
four-tenths acres. Ample room would be given 
to each one for fresh air and free exercise, so 
essential to health of body and strength of mind. 
With this population the West would not be 
crowded. It would still open its arms to the op- 
pressed millions of other countries, and ask them 
to find in its ample bosom an asylum for their 
famishing children, It is scarcely possible to 
calculate the productive capacity of such a 
country. 


AGRICULTURE, 


We hold that agriculture is the basis of social 
prosperity. The better are the agricultural ca- 
pacities of a country, the better is it adapted to 
human subsistence and progress. In this respect 
the West has no parallel. Its soil is deep, rich 
and strong, Its productiveness has not yet been 
tested. Only here and there has the plough broken 
the green turf of the natural soil. Here and 
there only is a settlement of farmers. And where 
they have settled they have not cultivated the 
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soil ; they have only opened it and dropped in the 
seed, and left it almost to itself. The immense 
products of the West are now almost spontaneous. 
Agriculture in the West is not yetascience. Yet, 
carelessly as are our farms tilled, and sparse 
as are our agricultural settlements, we send bread 
to the world ; we have the largest granary in the 
world, and offer the richest inducements to the 
tillers of the soil. It is true there are other places 
where a few acres may be found as rich and valu- 
able as any in the West. The valleys of nearly 
all large rivers are rich harvest-fields for agricul- 
ture. But with us it is prairie after prairie, 
county after county, whole State after State in 
every direction that.is so rich in agricultural ca- 
pacities. If we had workmen to do it, we could 
convert millions of acres into a single corn-field or 
garden, and with a reasonable culture every part 
of it would yield a rich harvest. 

The world knows little yet of the agricultural 
wealth of the West. In no other place is the 
agriculturist so richly paid for his labor as in 
this valley of valleys. The successful farmer is 
on the high road to fortune. Comfort and com- 
petency will attend his labors, and wealth crown 
him in the end. With prudence, judgment, and 
industry, the farmer in this valley is the most in- 
dependent man in the community. The farming 
interests here cover so wide a ground that every 
possible opportunity is afforded for speedy suc- 
cess. The farms may be broad and long as can 
be wished, the soil the richest, the climate favor- 
able, the market of the world almost at our doors. 
Wood, water, rock, and coal are abundant in al- 
most every section. It is indeed a wonder that 
so many farmers can be kept on the arid barrens 
and rocky patch-farms of the more Eastern States 
of our Union. It is the love of place and the 
dread of change alone that keeps them there. If 
they would come and till a western farm as they 
do their eastern fields, they would be most richly 
paid. 

Our agricultural interests are rapidly improv- 
ing. Farming is being studied and practised. 
The science of soil-culture is working a mighty 
revolution in the face of the whole valley. A 
few years more, and what is now almost a waste 
will be a garden, Where we now send out bush- 
els we shall soon send out boat-loads and rail-car- 
loads of the produce of the soil. Our ships will 
tell all over the world the marvellous story of 
western agriculture. 


MINERAL WEALTH. 

The mineral wealth of the West is beyond all 
computation. The greater portion of this vast 
valley is underlaid with rich beds of coal. Prac- 
tically inexhaustible are these mines of wealth. 
They crop out at short distances ; show them- 
selves along the ravines and river blufls ; exhibit 
their sooty lines on the hill-sides, inviting atten- 
tion to their beds of wealth. They will afford 
fuel for thousands of years for all who may wish 
to use it. Next to coal, iron is the most wide- 
spread mineral of the West. Its mines are prac- 
tically inexhaustible. It is found in almost every 
State, and in some in great profusion. In the arts 
of civilization, iron is by far the most useful and 
valuable mineral yet known. In many places the 
iron ore of the West is very rich, containing some- 
times as high as ninety per cent. of iron, There 


is probably iron enough in the West to make all \ 
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the railroads and all the factories and iron uten- 
sils that will ever be needed in the valley, should 
it be as densely populated and highly civilized as 
we have contemplated. Next to iron, lead is the 
most plentiful metal. It is found in numerous 
places. The lead mines of Illinois and Missouri 
alone will produce enormous quantities of this 
valuable mineral. 

Copper is found in some parts in abundance ; 
and some silver has been found. And yet the 
West is comparatively unexplored. The specu- 
lator and the huntsman have passed over it, but 
the eye of scrmence has yet revealed but little of 
its mineral wealth. The whole underground 
West is one grand lime-kiln, in which are inter- 
spersed its varied beds of minerals; and the 
greater portion of the soil is ready to be made 
into bricks of the best quality. Stone, brick, and 
lime are almost as plenty as soil and water. 


SALT. 

Salt is a generous production of the Ohio val- 
ley. Numerous wells have been sunk, and great 
quantities of this valuable article made. Salt- 
water in abundance can be found in the salt re- 
gions at from twelve hundred to two thousand 
feet below the surface. How extensive are these 
salt deposits is not known. 


CLIMATE. 

The climate of this great valley is variable in 
the same latitude. 
of high and low latitude, open to the sea on one 
side, and bordered by nearly perpetual snow on 
two sides, it is subject in no small degree to the 
climates around. A south and south-western 
wind spreads a genial mildness through the whole 
valley. A western wind cools it all; a northern 
chills it. The temperature of the weather varies 
much with the wind. There are no high moun- 
tains or even hills to break a wind that enters the 
valley from any quarter. Being open thus to the 
cold on the North and West, and to the warm on 
the South, it isin a great measure protected from 
extremes of heat and cold; it is liable to as fre- 
quent changes of temperature as to changes of 
wind, a single day sometimes breathing the breath 
of rosy summer and chilly winter. Yet the cli- 
mate is admirably adapted to the production of a 
strong and luxuriant vegetation, and not uncon- 
genial to health when prudence is used in the con- 
duct of our physical persons. Imprudences in 
the West often prove more injurious than in 
steadier climates. 


HEALTH. 


The great basin of the valley has one common 
level or bottom, into which the rivers and streams 
have cut their channels. It was evidently once a 
grand inland sea, the present general level of the 
basin having been the bottom of the sea or lake. 
By some convulsion it broke away at the South 
and drained the great lake, leaving the waters 
from the surrounding hills and mountains to flow 
off in streams and cut their several channels into 
the central stream, which thus became the “ father 
of waters.” This left between the streams much 
level and consequently marshy ground, which as 
vegetation grew became the rotting-place of its 
own production. From this decomposition un- 
healthy effluvia must arise and load the air with 

the seeds of disease. Hence, there are.many 
. parts of the valley which in their natural state 
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are unhealthy. But these psig are far less than 
many have supposed. By far the greater part of 
the great basin is well drained and healthy. As 
fast as the dense forests are cleared away, the un- 
healthy parts become dry and free from disease. 
The most fruitful sources of unhealthful malaria 
are now found along the water-courses. There 
can be no doubt that as the country settles it will 
become as healthy as any of the eastern sections 
of our Union. The great cause of disease in the 
West has been, and still is, the luxurious and in- 
temperate and imprudent habits of the people, 
The western cities and large villages would be as 
healthy as the eastern if the people were as tem- 
perate and prudent, and probably more so. 


POPULATION. 


In many respects the population of the West is — 


the best of any in the world. It is checked and 
balanced on every hand. It is a mixture of all 
nations, peoples, and tongues. The wild-fire of 
the Irishman mixes with the staid gravity of the 
Puritan. The loquacious Frenchman meets here 
the silent and dignified Englishman. The lazy 


and indolent of all nations learn here a lesson of — 


industry and thrift from the honest and industri- 
ous German. All natural impulses, and one-sided 
habits, and local tendencies, find here a counter- 
part and acheck. National prejudices are ground 
off by the constant wearing of social contact. So 
of peculiar national and local evils and sins. 
This mixing and mingling of all nations makes 
the whole better. Asin a running stream, so in 
such a society, the sediment is deposited while 
the water flows on, becoming purer and purer: 


The blood of many nations is here flowing to- 


gether, and the resultant compound will be the 
noblest blood in the world. The benefits of such 
a population are yet realized only in part. The 
generations to come will show the good that will 
grow out of this mixing of the blood, and virtues, 
and habits of all nations. Nations like Indian 
tribes often grow weak and worthless for want of 
fresh foreign blood to answer the call of ‘one 
of the great physiological laws of our being: 
Here in this valley there is a general resuscita- 
tion of the wasted energies of the blood of all the 
families who meet in this great central asylum of 
the world. There is a combination of circum- 
stances which promise for this valley a better 
population, mentally and physically, than is else- 
where to be found. 


PROSPECTS. 

Taking the West as it is, with its geographical 
position, its unequalled mineral and agricultural 
resources, its population, its great rivers and 
lakes opening a highway to all the world, its 
railroads connecting with every port and city in 
our country, and soon to stretch their arms from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans, and from Ca- 
nada to the Gulf, with mechanical opportunities 
such as no country in the world affords—taking 
it as it is, its prospects are grander than open 
before any other section of the world. The 
liberality and stability of our government ; its 
tolerant and humane spirit; the progressive 
character of our people, checked so firmly by a 
strong and safe conservatism ; all assure us that 
something glorious awaits the valley of the river 
of rivers. If the interests of education and re- 
ligion are properly guarded and fostered, the 
spirit of fraternity, union, and freedom wisely 
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and cheerfully inculcated, and a proper respect 
entertained for the dignity and value of labor 
and the useful avocations of life, we see little in 
the future path of the West that can retard its 
progress in its course to the highest and purest 
civilization yet to be attained anywhere in the 
world. Luxury and idleness are more to be fear- 
ed than any thing else. But the activity and 
growing power of our country, the lights of edu- 
cation and religion, it is to be hoped, will guard 


‘our people against these common evils of the 


fairest and richest portions of the world. 
St. Louis, April, 1854, G. 8. W. 








Horticulture. 


STRAWBERRY 


CULTURE.* 


Tue beautiful large engravings with which we 
have the pleasure of adorning these pages are 
simply truthful and exact representations of the 
vines and fruit of the two varieties of the straw- 
berry indicated, as they appeared on the grounds 
of Mr. Charles A. Peabody, a successful and dis- 
tinguished cultivator in Georgia, to whom, 
through the. kind offices of L. F. W. Andrews, 
Hsq., editor of the Georgia Citizen, we are in- 
debted for their use. 

Mr. Peabody has given to the public, in an 
essay on the subject, his plan of culture, and the 
principles on which it is founded, together with 
the results of his long and successful experience. 
This method is causing a revolution in the culti- 
vation of this fruit throughout the South. The 
same principles, modified in their practical appli- 
cation to adapt them to differences of climate, 
should be brought to bear at the North and West. 
Their truth has been amply demonstrated by 
actual, practical, and permanent success. We 
copy from the essay referred to, the following 
important passages, commending them to the 
thoughtful consideration of our readers, almost all 
of whom may and should be, to a greater or less 
extent, cultivators of that most delicious fruit, 
the strawberry : 


THE FACT. 

We had never thought of achieving any thing very won- 
derful in strawberry culture, until our success had been» 
doubted, and ridicule thrown upon our method of culture 
by some of the most eminent of the horticulturists of the 
North. But those who are disposed to doubt and ridicule 
will find it a hard matter to close their eyes against the blazing 
light of truth. It is a fact too notorious now for any one of 
respectability to dare to dispute, that we do cultivate acres 
of strawberries without animal manure of any kind; and 
that we have a@ constant succession of fruit from March 
until September ; and this, too, in this hot climate of the 
South. We now begin to think we have achieved something 
wonderful, but not so wonderful when properly understood, 


A HINT FROM NATURE, 


We feed the plant for fruit, instead of for vine ; andin 
this consists our success. 


Intelligent experimental cultivators have long since dis- 
covered that plants have a specific food for their wood, 
leaves, and fruit. Physiologists know full well that it takes 
different substances to form the bones, flesh, and muscles of 
animals, And profiting by these hints in nature, we stint 





* This article has already appeared in the Warer-Cure JouRNAL, and 
has thus fallen under the eyes of such of our readers as take both Journals ; 
buf we feel sure that they will not object to its republication here, for the 
benefit of the many thousands of their fellow-subseribers who would not 
otherwise see it. The practical value of the hints it contains leads us to ‘ 


desire for it the widest possible circulation. 
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the luxuriant habit of the strawberry vine, and force the 
fruit. 


BEXUAL OHARAOTER OF THE STRAWBERRY PLANT. 

Before giving the directions for planting and cultivating, 
it will be proper to give the sexual character of the plants, 
as upon a correct knowledge of this most important truth will 
depend the crop of fruit. The annexed cuts of the three 
different varieties of blossoms will explain to the cultivator 
how he is to guard against too many of the one and too few 
of the other, 

The cut represented by Fig. 1 is what is termed an her- 
maphrodite plant; that is, it blooms and impregnates itself, 
The stamens, marked @, are full of fine yellow dust, which, 
falling on the pistil, b, impregnates the fruit, 





Of this class is the Large Early Scarlet. Fig 2 is the sterile 
staminate plant. This is a large showy flower, and deceives 





Fra. 1. 


Fie. 2. Fie. 3. 


many an inexperienced cultivator with its false promises of 
fruit. This is strictly a male plant, never producing a fruit 





—consequently disposed to perpetuate itself continually by 
runners. One plant of it will in two seasons fill an acre 
bed, and will root out and take possession of every other 
plant. It should not be allowed to encumber the ground. 
It is easily distinguished by its long showy bloom, long 
stamens, and long anthers, as marked by a, in cut 2. The 
only use to which this character of plants can possibly be 
applied, is to impregnate the female or pistillate varieties 
with. It would be worthless for fruit after it had been done 
blooming. Fig. 3 is the pistillate or female blossom. It 
will be observed there are no stamens around the pistil, as 
2 in the cut will show, but nearly every bud on the plant 
will produce a fruit, if impregnated by one of the staminate 


‘varieties, Of this class is the Hovey Seedling, which, 80 far, 
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we cultivate in preference to all others. This, and the Large 
Early Scarlet, as they figure in the cuts, may be kept in 
fruit at least six months in the year, by following the few 
simple directions which we shall now give. 


TIME OF IMPREGNATION. 


In the first place, we shall speak of the time of impregna- 
tion; being fully satisfied that the generally-received opin- 
ion, that the strawberry is impregnated after the petals ex- 
pand, is entirely erroneous. We haye observed that both 
pistillate and staminate plants first open from two to six 
blossoms, which never make a fruit under any circumstances. 

The accompanying large engravings fully explain this. 
They are sketched exactly as they grew. The Hovey is as 


perfect a fruit-stem as we have ever found, and yet there 
will be found two unimpregnated blossoms. The Early 
Scarlet is the most perfect of its class we have ever seen, 
and there will be found on the fruit-stem five sterile blos- 
soms, This induced us to examine very critically to ascer- 
tain the precise period when the impregnation takes place. 
We have spent days, weeks, and months, analyzing the 
matter, and are now satisfied that a strawberry blossom once 
haying expanded fully its petals without impregnation, never 
produces a fruit. We find that the first blossoms are the im- 
pregnators. The staminates open as many as fifteen, which 
make no fruit, but generally average about six. The pistillates 
open from two to six. These were no doubt designed by nature 
as impregnators, but, as they prove sterile, have not the power 

« . 


of impregnating the buds below; consequently the plant is 
dependent upon the staminate blooms near it for its impreg- 
nation. This is easily accomplished, as the pollen, or fine 
yellow dust, from the anthers of Fig. 1, marked a, scatters 
in every direction, and the least particle of it falling on the 
end of the unopened calyx, causes impregnation imme- 
diately. Hence, when the petals expand, the pistil enclosed 
in the calyx contains a glutinous matter, which firmly holds 
the fertilizing pollen, and carries it direct to the pistil. 

The reader, no doubt, will remember haying seen many 
fruits, melons, and cucumbers, that had perfect-formed fruit 
upon them long before the blossoms opened. The same 
principle is carried out in the apple and pear; the fruit is 
formed before the blossom opens, Consequently, in the 
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culture of the strawberry, where the pistillate requires im- 
pregnating, the impregnator must be cultivated that comes 
into bloom and continues in bloom as long as the pistillate: 
of this class is the Hovey Seedling and the Large Early 
8carlet—both blooming as early as the frost will permit, and 
continue in fruit and bloom as long as moisture is given them. 
We have had from March up to August 20, one constant 
succession of fruit from vines of this description. 

The accompanying cuts, marked Cand D, are the show 
flowers of the Hovey’s and Early Scarlet: C being the pis- 
tillate, and D the staminate. It will be observed they are 
larger and more showy than the blossoms marked Fig. 1 
and 3; 1 being the impregnated Early Scarlet, and 3 the im- 
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pregnated Hovey. These were impregnated before the blos- 
soms opened, and the germ of the fruit is plainly visible when 
the petals first expand. 


THE SEORET. 


The whole secret of strawberry culture is, to cultivate for 
Sruit, and not for vine or blossom, Much depends upon 
the locality of the strawberry bed. No tree or plant should 
be near it; the strawberry loves shade, but not a shade that 
sucks its very life-blood out. The lowest part of the garden, 
the bank of some little stream of water, are proper localities, 
and where it is possible, select new land. As to the soil, our 
beds are on as poor pine land as gopher or salamander ever 
built into pyramids, and we believe it is pretty generally 
conceded now, within a circle of a few hundred miles, that 
we do occasionally have a strawberry. We do not know 
but a stiffer land may suit them better, but ours does well 
enough, and we are not disposed to act like that foolish man 
who “was well, wished to be better, took physic, and died.” 
The strawberry may be transplanted any time from Septem- 
ber until March. The plant, properly taken up, is very te- 
nacious of life, and bears transplanting well. 


DIRECTIONS, ETO, 


The ground designed for the strawberry-bed should be 
ploughed or spaded as deep as tools can well makeit. Ifthe 


soil is light and thin, a thick coat of swamp-muck or partially 


decomposed leaves, with leached or unleached ashes, will bo 
fine to turn under. After the ground is pulverized and 
levelled, mark it off into rows two feet apart. Now plant 
eight rows of Hovey’s Seedling and one of the Early Scarlet, 
two feet apart in the rows, and so continue until the bed is 
finished. We speak particularly of these two varieties, as 
we should consider it labor lost to cultivate a variety which 
only gives fruit three or four weeks in the season, And we 
have never found a finer fruit, in point of size and flavor, 
than the Hovey, and none finer flavored than the Early 
Scarlet. Care should be taken that the plants are put into 
the ground just as they came out of it; that is, with all their 
laterals spreading, and not all gathered together and crammed 
intoa little hole. Now, if the object be to get alarge number 
of plants for another year, keep them well worked with the 
hoe, and let the runners take root. The whole ground will 
be full by fall. But if fruit be the object, cover the whole 
surface of the ground with partially decomposed leayes or 
straw, and as the first runners begin to show themselves, take 
them off. Care must be used in taking off the runners; they 
should be cut, and not pulled off, as careless servants will 
ruin many plants. When the vine has once commenced 
fruiting, it will show but little disposition to run, as its 
whole effort is to make the fruit—particularly if the vine is 
not over-stimulated. It is not enough that the strawberry- 
bed is in s moist, cool location; for if the ground is moist, 
the plants want water to set the fruit, and to swell the fruit 
when set. It is asserted by some English cultivators that 
the plant should not have water when in bloom, as it washes 
the pollen away. This may do for England, but it does not 
do here. We care not how much water they have when in 

















bloom. If the season proves dry, we give them water to set 
the fruit by artificial rain; and unless it rains twice a week, 
we give artificial rain to swell the fruit, and then we give 
artificial rain to form the next fruit-stems, and soon. Fear 
not to give too much water; water morning and evening.* 
If grass and weeds show themselves, use the hoe freely. 
After it is no longer an object to gather fruit, let the vines 
run and mat together. In the winter, go through with the 
hoes, thinning out to twelve or eighteen inches; leaving the 
cut-up vines to decay where they were cut; and then cover 
the whole bed with Jeayes, straw, swamp-muck, &e., but 
use no animal manwre, Let the proportions of male and 
female plants remain the same as when first planted, 

Let the cultivator remember the four great requisites for 
& profitable strawberry-bed: Proper location, vegetable 
manures, shade to the ground, and WATER, WATER, WATER. 

The following plan is the proper one of planting the pis- 
tillate and staminate together; some plant every eighth or 
tenth plant of the staminate or males, but I prefer separate 
rows, a8 they are more easily distinguished from the pistil- 
lates or females. It will be observed, I place the plants two 
feet apart each way; this is a greater space than the plants 
need. I plant this way to give the runners a chance to fill 
in the intervening spaces, which, if left to themselves and 
the ground kept clean, they will do the first season. 


Early Scarlet. 


Hovey’s. 
> hey nage Neeiae | So" Wrece) ae ge HLOvOIS: 
Hovey’s. 
Hovey’s. 
Hovey's. 


Hovey’s. 


Hovey’s. 


. . . ° . . . 


Hovey’s, 


. . . . . . . . . 


After the plants have taken root and the runners filled in 
the spaces sufficiently, mulch the whole bed as directed 
before, and with the free use of water, a constant supply of 
fruit will be the reward, 


STRAWBERRIES ALL THE SEASON. 


We are astonished that in the moister, colder latitudes of 
the North, they do not have strawberries from frost to frost 
again. The heavy frost of the 16th of April, three years ago, 
took our strawberry vines in full fruit. We made an early 
rise the next morning, and walked out with a long counte- 
nance to look at the destruction, Trees, shrubs, and plants 
were stiff in the cold embraces of Old Jack, Alas! the fruit 
was all gone. We strolled into the strawberry-beds. The 
leayes cracked under our tread like glass. We picked a 
handful of large crimson berries, as solid as marble. Fare- 
well, thought we, to strawberries for this season, But in 
fifteen days the beds were again crimson with the fruit, and 
the market-wagon daily supplying the market, which, in the 
absence of all other fruit, brought fine prices. This demon- 
strates that the strawberry crop is the most certain fruit 
crop cultivated. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF Sorence.—The American Scientific Association 
held its Eighth Annual Meeting at the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute in Washington. A large number of scientific men, re- 
presenting all sections of the country, and embracing pro- 
fessors in nearly all branches of learning, were present. The 
annual election of officers for the meeting took place last 
year, and the General Meeting being called to order by the 
retiring President of the Society, Professor Pierce, prayer 
was offered by the Rey. Dr. Bacon of Washington. Pro- 
fessor Pierce then introduced his successor, Professor Dana 
of Yale College, who upon taking the chair made some 
brief but pertinent remarks. An eloquent and highly poet- 
ical discourse on “The Geometry of the Universe” was 
pronounced by the late President, Professor Pierce of Har- 
vard University. 

The Association held its Annual Election with the follow- 
ing result: President, Dr. Torrey; Permanent Secretary, 
Walcott Gibbs; Treasurer, Mr. Elwyn; Recording Secre- 
tary, Lawrence Smith. It was voted to meet in Providence 
on the 16th August, 1855, 

a ren 

* Differences of climate and situation should of course modify thie and 
other processes, 
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A NEW VOLUME! 

A New Votomer of the AMertcaN PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL commences with the next number. 

Votoms NINETEEN terminates with this present 
number, and volume Twenty begins with the 
next on the first of Jury. 

SupscripTions commenced in January, 1854, 
will terminate next December. Those commenced 
in July, 1853, are now complete. 

RENEWALS may be made at once for the year to 
come. Those who prefer, may remit for one, two, 
three or more years, as may be convenient. The 
amount will be duly credited, and the JournaL 
sent the full time paid for. 

A CrrcuLar Prospectus is herewith sent, to 
facilitate the recording of subscribers’ names. 

Cruss for any number of copies may be formed 
in every neighborhood, and sent into the Publish- 
ers at once. See Prospectus for Terms. 

Our New Premrums.—For the time given, and 
good words spoken, we shall be happy to present 
our friends with the following list of Premiums: 

For One Hunprep Doxtuars, two hundred co- 
pies of the JourNna. will be sent one year, to one 
or as many different post-offices as there are sub- 
scribers, and a premium of Ten Dollars in Books 
published at this Office. 

For Firry Dotiars, one hundred copies of the 
JournaL, the worth of Five Dollars in Books. 

For Twenty-Five Dotrars, fifty copies of the 
JourNnaL, Two Dollars in Books. 

For Ten Dotiars, twenty copies of the Jour- 
NAL, One Dollar in Books. 

For a single copy.of the Journarn, One Dollar 
a year. 

J&To those who may wish to form ciuss for 
the JournaL, we will cheerfully send sPECIMEN 
copiers gratis. CLuBs may be composed of per- 
sons residing in all parts of the country. We will 
send to one ora hundred post-offices—it is all the 
same to the Publishers. 

On THE SAME TeRMS.—It will be the same to 
the Publishers if twenty copies of either or both 
the PHrenoLogicaL or WaTer-CurE JOURNAL are 
taken in one club. 


Au Letters and other communications should 
be postpaid, and directed to 


Fow ers AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 





CLASS IN PHRENOLOGY. 


A oxass for instruction in Phrenology will be formed in 
New York by the Broruers O. 8. and L. N. Fow.sr, on 
the first of August next, to be continued One Month. 

Tne object will be to prepare pupils for lecturing, and to 
qualify them, so far as possible, for becoming PRactTicaL 
PurenoLogists and Examiners. The demand for compe- 
tent Phrenologists is every year, and every month, increas- 
ing. They are wanted in the West, the South, the North, 
and the East—everywhere, 

Numbers of intelligent and reformatory yound men, per- 
ceiving and appreciating this fact, have repeatedly solicited 
us to form a Class, and teach them, scientifically, how to 
apply this noble science, and to afford them an opportunity 
of becoming co-workers in its world-wide promulgation. 

Such a class will be formed at the time specified, and full 
particulars as to terms and so forth, will be given in circu- 
lars, which will be sent free to all prepaid applications. 
Address Fow.Ers AND WELLS, 3808 Broadway, New York. 
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Tus Is TRUTH, though opposed to the PatLosorHy or AGES.—GALL, 
Truly, I see, he that will but stand to the Trurn, it will carry him 
out,—GrorGE Fox, 





VITATIVENESS, 
NATURE'S DOCTOR. 


TENACITY OF LIFE is a strong natural propen- 
sity, implanted in every human being, in every 
animal, and even in every tree and plant. But 
for it, no vegetable or thing could be transplanted; 
but with it, are taken from one continent to 
another, without losing their hold on life. Tur- 
tles live several days after they have been 
beheaded ; and grizzly bears often hang on to life 
after several bullets have been lodged in their 
bodies. How furiously do all recipients of life 
maintain their hold upon it, as well as seek, by 
every possible means, to prevent its destruction! 

Every human being was created to attain 
two grand life-ends: First, to carry his improve- 
ment in this state of being to just as high a point 
of excellence as possible, in order that he may 
thereby occupy a more elevated plane in another. 
This self-perfection requires age. Complete ma- 
turity is indispensable to excellence. Green 
fruit is insipid and injurious. Even that prema- 
turely ripened by the decay of the parent tree, 
or injury from insects, is poor ; whilst every day, 
up to the last point before decay commences, 
improves it. <A like law requires that man, too, 
should become fully ripe in knowledge, in good- 
ness, in all the human excellences, before depart- 
ing this life. 

Another necessary end of human life is the 
continuance of the race. If man should cease to 
be, this splendid system of instrumentalities for 
human comfort—sun, air, earth, grain, fruit, 

flowers, every thing—would be lost, and all the 
happiness capable of being experienced therein, 
prevented—a result against which nature has 
amply provided, partly by creating in each indivi- 
dual a desire to live long enoughto rear and fully 
establish his children in the great series of hnman 
genealogy. To the attainment of these cardinal 
ends, this Vitative function is adapted, and 
adapts man. Without it, every little reverse of 
fortune or shock of pain would make us wish we 
were dead, and leave us liable to commit suicide ; 
whereas this faculty enables and disposes us to 
struggle on like moral heroes, in the face of 
almost intolerable difficulties and sufferings. 
- Living to a good old age subserves several 
other important ends, which a short life could but 
imperfectly attain. In order thus to prolong life, 
Nature has created in all a strong desire to live 
on till life’s ends are consummated ; and that she 
might not leave so necessary a function unpro- 
vided, or liable to miscarriage, she has created in 
every one of her creatures a primitive racuLTy, 
the specific office of which is thus to prolong life. 
Its cerebral organ is located. behind and partly 
under the ears, and between Combativeness and 
Destructiveness, which, when life is threatened, 
it rouses to their highest pitch of fury, even in 
tame animals and cowardly persons. : 
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This faculty effects the prolongation of life in 
various ways: First, by creating a determination 
to live ; which, by virtue of the power the mind 
wields over the body—and this power is almost 
despotic--keeps disease at bay, and rallies the 
life-forces. The following anecdote forcibly illus- 
trates the influence mind wields over body. 

A woman who for several years had been con- 
fined to her room, heard that her child had fallen 
into the well. This so wrought up parental love, 
and so nerved up her enfeebled bodily powers, 
that she rose from her bed, went to and descended 
the well, clutched her drowning child under one 
arm, and, with the other, climbed up to its top, 
but the moment she had thrown it and herself on 
the ground, fainted. Without this powerful 
action of mind upon body, she would not, could not 
even rise from the bed, but with it could, doubt- 
less, have accomplished this feat, if the well had 
been deeper. Yet, just as soon as the mental 
stimulus ceased, the bodily powers fell prostrate. 

Every individual perpetually experiences the 
almighty influence mind wields over body, yet 
none begin to realize its almost illimitable extent. 


But to apply this known law of mind to this 
vitative element under consideration. Jts power 
over body ought to be, and is, as great as that of 
Philoprogenitiveness ; and this power is exerted 
to sustain all the bodily functions in their highest 
state of action, and, of course, to repel all hin- 
drances, of which disease is one. It likewise 
repairs breaches made in the organism, by heal- 
ing broken bones, recreating lacerated muscles, 
and rebuilding exhausted organs. Whenever we 
hurt any part of us, a finger, for example, our 
minds naturally sympathize with it; and this 
sympathy, like a mother’s petting her hurt child, 
actually eases the pain, and helps to restore the 
impaired function. Thus the mind actually sends 
health and succor to weak and injured parts, and 
thus aids their restoration. By mere force of 
mind, therefore, we can send healing influences 
to any and all the bodily organs and functions. 

To apply this principle to the stomach: lf 
one having eaten something difficult and painful 
of digestion, allows himself to pore over and 
dread its prospective injury, it will pain him 
far more than if he assisted digestion by force 
of will. As if Vitativeness should say encourag- 
ingly to stomach, “Struggle on, brave fellow! 
I will stand by to sustain, and send down in- 
creased amounts of the life-power to carry you 
safely through.” The very fears of most dyspep- 
tics that particular kinds of food will injure 
them, is the very reason why they do injure, 
whereas by resolutely withstanding the noxious 
influences, they can keep them at bay. 

If two men, each equally sick, and strong of 
constitution, should be attacked with the cholera 
or yellow fever, and one should feel thus: “I care 
little whether I live or die, but prefer death to 
these agonies ;”’ while the other should heartily 
resist, as if saying, ‘But you shall not conquer 
me—lI will withstand you to the very last. I 
cannot, will not give up to die ;”’ the latter will 
be ten times more likely to live, without any 
remedial agent, than the former. Reader, if ever 
thus attacked by severe disease, “ stick it out” to 
the very last, with all the mental force you can 
muster, and rest your cure on this natural phy- 
sician, Work yourself along through disease, as 
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through a hard day’s work, remembering that to 
keep up your courage is nine-tenths of the battle. 
And let sick-bed attendants, instead of becoming 
alarmed for the patient, and by voice and manner 
communicating this alarm to him, thereby weak- 
ening his chance of life, on the contrary, sus- 
tain his mind by their minds, in order that his en- 
couraged mind may sustain his suffering body. 
Nothing is worse for the sick than anxious atten- 
dants, or more beneficial than their mental sup- 
port. And let those who visit the sick remember 
always to practise on this suggestion. Mothers, 
too, alarmed for the life of a sick child, remember 
that this very alarm in you is worse for your 
child than the disease itself. Oh, how many lose 
their lives in consequence of over-anxious and 
officious attendants ! 

Suppose two persons to be equally sick: the 
one gives up, goes to bed, sends for the doctor, 
and makes up his mind to have a regular sick-bed 
siege; the other stems the current by force of 
will, works on in spite of it, and defies it; he 
thereby works it off—all by means of this power- 
ful control mind wields over body, by means of 
the succor Vitativeness renders in all cases of 
disease. 

Two contrasted anecdotes: In 1850, at the 
close of a lecture in Ann Arbor, a man rushed 
up through the crowd, exclaiming, “Give me a 
shake of your hand, for you have saved my life. 
Two years ago I was in a consumption, was given 
up to die by all the doctors, had no hopes of liy- 
ing, and was almost gone. One evening my 
brother, to while away my tedium, read me your 
views on Vitativeness, which rekindled within me 
a determination that I would live, anyhow. I 


_ took no medicines, but firmly resolved on con- 


quering disease by force of will. I began soon to 
mend, and am here to-night to thank you.” Any 
number of like case might be related of those 
who, on feeling the beginning of an ague and 
fever attack, have beaten it off by this means; 
and thus of many other diseases. 


A case related by Mr. Drew, an excellent lec- 
turer on Phrenology, and a worthy man, is to 
this effect: His grandfather, who had lived in 
affectionate wedlock over forty years, after every. 
restorative had failed, was compelled, at last, to 
witness the death of his beloved consort. Whilst 
standing with folded arms contemplating her 
death, he turned to his clerk, saying, “I de- 
sire to live no longer. My all is dead; let me 
follow at once. Sell this property, pay that debt, 
manage my pecuniary affairs thus and so ;’’ and, 
appending his last codicil to his will, laid himself 
down on the same bed with the corpse of his wife, 
just as well as he ever was, and apparently good 
for twenty years longer, and DIED IN THREE HOURS, 
all because he willed to die. To desire death is 
gradual but virtual suicide. 

Recently, sitting by the sick-bed of a friend 
whom the doctors had pronounced incurable, 
and whom all expected to see breathe his last 
every hour, I said, “In case you die, what dispo- 
sition of your children do you desire?” He an- 
swered, “Oh, don’t mention dying! Don’t sup- 
pose it possible I can die! My lot is hard, but I 
cannot think of dying.’’ And he lived on, and is 
to-day recovering, to the amazement and con- 
fusion of the ablest doctors within his reach, of 
three medical schools. However sick, I would 
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sooner trust this mental doctor than all other | furnish or deposit flesh, bone, or nerve-particles? 


remedial agents on earth, even Water-Cure, effi- 
cient as it is, not excepted. Indeed, this life- 
desire is the grand fulcrum on which all medicines 
operate for good. Expectation that a given 
medicine will cure, helps this Vitative faculty to 
accomplish that cure. ° 


It is on this principle that quack - medicines 
accomplish their astonishing cures. The writer 
heard a vender of quack-medicines make the 
following declaration: “It is not the intrinsic 
merits of any medicine which cure, but advertis- 
ing it. This makes the people believe the medi- 
cine will cure, and this belief causes the cures. 
Give me bread pills and colored water alone, 
with money to advertise freely, and by publishing 
certificates, I will get the confidence of the people 
in my pills and drops, and this fatth will cure 
even desperate cases. 

A physician in Lowell declared that he made 
the most extraordinary cure of his life with 
nothing but bread pills. He told a woman, long 
bed-ridden, “I have just discovered in an ancient 
medical work, an exact description of your very 
disease, along with an invaluable cure for it. 
Take these pills exactly as I direct. In six days 
you will be able to sit up; in twelve, to walk 
about the room; in twenty, to go out doors; and 
in one month, you will be able to do your house- 
work, provided you do exactly as I tell you.” 
And she did on these days just what he predicted. 
His positive assertions awakened her life-power, 
and this accomplished the cure. The doctors 
know that their greatest assistance is this life- 
desire. That gone, no medicines operate bene- 
ficially. 

Physicians, nurses, patients, are these things so? 
Are we expounding a law of mind,or are we talking 
moonshine? This principle is either true or false. 
Pause here till you can give a satisfactory answer. 
If true at all, it embodies a most vitally-moment- 
ous principle. If nature has thus provided all 
her sick and diseased, at all times and under all 
circumstances, with such an ever-attending physi- 
cian, we omit his services at our loss, and employ 
others in his stead at our peril. If Sands’ sarsa- 
parilla, or Brandreth’s pills, or the prescriptions 
of a regular physician will tone up this life-pre- 
server, employ them. You get the worth of your 
money, even though the medicines themselves 
injure you. But if your own internal will is suf- 
ficiently strong, you may safely dispense with all 
outward remedial agents, and rely wholly on this 
natural physician. Fear not but that it will 
carry you through. The simple fact that you 
desire to live, is nature’s warrant that enough of 
the life-power still remains to cast out disease, 
and effect a restoration, if it isnot hindered. For 
whenever the life-power is too far gone to be 
capable of restoration, this desire wanes and dies. 
Here is Nature’s test of who are and who are not 
curable; and curable simply by the let-alone 
policy. We meddle too much with the sick. 
Medicines kill twenty where they cure one. They 
even act on the very principle of hostility to the 
life-power. At cathartics anl emetics the sto- 
mach revolts, and induces loathing and conse- 
quent expulsion, although she casts out other 
things along with them. Nature accepts none of 
their aid, and is only hindered by their interfe- 
rence. Do salves or plasters, put upon a wound, 











Preposterous! Nature alone can do this. All 
required is to give her opportunities to work, 
that is, not to obstruct her. Hence the best cure 
for a wound is to do it up in its blood, which 
becoming clotted, excludes air, and prevents inter- 
ference with nature. Applying cold water with- 
draws or conducts off inflammation, and thereby 
aids the cure, which, when nature has her “ per- 
fect work,” will be speedy. And every disease 
will leave the constitution of the patient better 
than it found it, unless prevented by medicines 
or some wrong treatment. Every reader must 
know many cases of persons whose constitutions 
have been materially improved by bilious fevers, 
fever and ague, and even the small-pox. Restored 
cholera patients are often all the better after 
than before their attack—would always be, unless 
injured by injurious treatment. All fevers are 
but the burning up of the foul matter in the sys- 
tem, and are instituted for the very purpose of 
unclogging the life-powers. Any one that has 
strength enough left to have a fever, has strength 
enough left to get well, if no artificial obstructions 
are offered. Nature would not begin the cure by 
beginning the fever, unless able to restore a good 
degree of health. Fevers are your best friends, 
not enemies ;. nor need they be checked, for, not 
aggravated, they will run no higher than the 
remaining strength will sustain. These are first 
principles of health and disease. Patients, try 
them, even vest on them. Be especially careful, 
when sick, to let nothing hinder nature. Over- 
exertion, too much supineness, indulging in the 
expression of impatience, especially medicines, 
thwart nature’s healing process, and induce re- 
lapses. 


The writer, once so sick with the small-pox 
that his doctor said he must die before morning, 
refused all medicines, applied cold water to the 
forehead, the part most affected, and lay and 
panted, breathing as deep and fast as possible, 
and thereby imbibing nature’s panacea, fresh 
air, the special instrumentality employed by 
Vitativeness in effecting her cures. In sickness, 
keep the skin warm by artificial heat, if too cold, 
and cool it by cold water if too warm. Eat not a 
mouthful till the appetite becomes fully restored, 
for till then, food injures instead of benefits ; keep 
a “stiff upper lip ;’’ resolve on getting well ; raise 
your mind inimperial dignity over body ; be the 
hero both to bear pain manfully, and defy disease 
determinedly ; send off all who are fearful or 
alarmed for your safety, for they are as lead on 
the eagle’s wings, and patiently allow nature to 
take her own time, for she may have to begin to 
repair at the very foundations of your organism. 
Your very weakness is caused by her withdraw- 
ing all her vital resources to carry forward the 
reparation, and is therefore to be welcomed. Nor 
should you take stimulants, for this only forces 
strength needed on repairs to be expended in 
casting out this new life-enemy. You need rest, 
not artificial stimulants. Do they not always 
and necessarily cause subsequent reaction, or a 
decline of the life-power ? Preposterous the very 
principles on which they act! On that dreadful 
night above specified, the doctor prescribed wine- 
whey. The effect of the first spoonful proved it 
to be injurious. To lie quietly and breathe copi- 
ously, was what nature wanted. Patients, do 
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you not always, when burning up with fevers, or 
even when you hurt yourselves, feel a natural de- 
sire for deeper and more rapid respiration? Take 
this instinct as your guide. Nature promotes it 
because she needs the increased vitality it gene- 
rates for her healing process. Trust nature, not 
art. And remember “it is the Lord’s will that 
you live’ just as long as you can. For this He 
made you, and instituted all your life-functions. 
He does not desire you to die till, like a shock of 
corn fully ripe, you are prepared for the Divine 
garner. Hang on to the tree of life till fully 
matured, is His command written into your pri- 
mitive instinct. Obey it. 

We may follow this article with another on the 
duty of preserving the health. 











Voices from the People. - 


One page of personal experience is worth folios of theoretic fancies,— 
Dr. KircHEner. 








EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 


Ir gratifies one’s Approbativeness to be well 
spoken of, and to have his labors appreciated, and his in- 
structions eagerly and gratefully received; but we feel a 
satisfaction higher and purer than this in such unsolicited 
and evidently candid and sincere expressions of approbation 
as those which follow, (and which are only a few among the 
thousands we receive,) because they show the progress of 
our noble science, and the strong hold it is taking upon the 
affections of the free, thinking people of this country and 
age; : / ; 

From Van B.H., Yale College.—I am happy 
to acknowledge the receipt of the second number of the 
nineteenth volume of yourAMERIOAN PHRENOLOGIOAL JOUR- 
NAL, and have perused it with no small degree of pleasure 
and satisfaction. I was particularly pleased with the first 
article upon ‘“ Phrenology Exemplified in Literature,” writ- 
ten by “L. R., M.D.” I think there is no fact more firmly 
established than that the great writers of every period have, 
though perhaps unconsciously, admitted the truth of the 
science of the brain, or,in other words, Phrenology; and 
even by those who were professedly opposed to the science 
has its truth been acknowledged; and these acknowledg- 
ments can be distinctly traced and detected in their produc- 
tions, which blankly give the lie to their outward boastful 
professions. 

The extracts from different distinguished authors, quoted 
by “L, R.,” I consider very apt and conclusive. Does not 
Byron still farther confirm the principle which “L. R.” is 
laboring to establish, when he speaks of Sheridan in the fol- 
lowing words: 


“Long shall we seek his likeness, long in vain— 
And turn to all of him that may remain, 
Sighing that nature formed but one such man, 
And broke the die in moulding Sheridan.” 


I regard your Journat in every respect worthy the 
science it advocates, and the illustrious founders of the 
science. By me at least, its pages are perused with much 
pleasure, 


From H. J. H., Weaversville, Cal—The read- 
ers of the JourNaL undoubtedly will be gratified to learn 
that Phrenology is in a very prosperous condition in the 
young and growing State of California. 

The people are of the progressive class; being the most 
daring and adventurous of every civilized nation. In no 
country on the globe can there possibly be found a more in- 
viting field to the phrenologist than here. The population 
already exceeds three hundred thousand, and nearly all in 
the prime of life. Germany, France, Ireland, Spain, Eng- 
land, China, and South America, are well represented. Tha 
State may be l#kened to a great phrenological cabinet, in 
which may be found specimens of the greatest diversity of 
genius and talent. Mere, if anywhere, does a man feel the 


necessity of some guite to tell him whom to trust, and 
whom not. 
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From J. R. B., Richford, N. Y.—I think the 
AMERICAN PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL, more than any other 
periodical of the day, deserves support and encouragement ; 
not but that in their several departments others may be per- 
fectly well sustained by skill and ability, as well as the im- 
portance of the various subjects treated, but I think the 
science which you so thoroughly understand and so ably 
defend, of preéminent consideration, from its nature and 
a pplication, 


From H. P., Monroe, Mich.—Enclosed you will 
find one dollar. Please continue to send the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JourNAL to my address. And with this, accept my best 
thanks and heartfelt gratitude for the benefits derived from 
a perusal and study of your highly valuable paper, and for 
the interest taken to make it at once the most interesting 
and the best paper now in circulation. 


From B. B. M., Quincy, Fla.—I would again 
renew to you my sincere gratitude for the great and lasting 
benefit I have received from your various publications: and 
especially from those on Phrenology and Physiology. Phre- 
nology is a light of the first magnitude, shining through the 
physical and mental darkness of the world. And may it 
increase in brightness, until its elevating and perfecting prin- 
ciples shall enlighten the darkened mentalities of all man- 
kind ! 


From §, A. T., Franklin Co., Tenn.—I will here 
say a word of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: It is a source 
of much interest, profit, amusement, recreation, and a warn- 
ing monitor in temptation; a solacer in trouble; an en- 
courager to the despairing, and a powerful incentive to noble 
and worthy deeds. 


Gbents of the wont, 


DOMESTIC. 











Coneress.—In Congress, since our last record, 
the bill to reduce and graduate the price of the public lands 
has been passed by the House, by a vote of 83 to 64. The 
bill provides for the sale of lands which have been in the 
market for ten years at $1 an acre; fifteen years, seventy- 
five cents; twenty years, fifty cents; twenty-five years, 
twenty-five cents; thirty years or more, twelve and a half 
cents, 

One or two petitions haye been presented in the Senate 
from numerous believers in Spiritual Manifestations, praying 
that an investigation on the subject may be had by a Com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose. The first of these peti- 
tions was introduced by Senator Shields, who discussed the 
merits of the question in a long and elaborate speech; adduc- 
ing a variety of historical facts in illustration of the belief in 
* intercourse with departed spirits which has prevailed in va- 

rious ages of the world. After a rambling debate, in which 
several Senators participated, the subject was laid on the 
table, and no further action has been taken in regard to it. 

A bill to compensate the discoverer of the use of ether 
or other anesthetic agents for the alleviation of pain in sur- 
gical operations has been discussed in the Senate, but was 
finally lost in the House. This bill provided for a suit 
between all persons claiming to be the original discoverers, 
and the award of $100,000 to the successful party. 

The Senate Bill appropriating lands for the benefit of the 
indigent insane in the several States, according to the plan 
of Miss Dix, the celebrated female philanthropist, passed the 
House by a majority of 28. The bill granted to the several 
States for the benefit of indigent insane persons, ten mil- 
lion of acres of land, to be apportioned under the direc- 
tion of the President of the United States, in the compound 
ratio of the geographical area and representation of said 
States in the House of Representatives, according to the 
last census. The amount to each was to be invested, and the 
interest applied to the support of the insane. On being 
presented to the President of the United States for sig- 
nature, this bill received his yeto, and was returned to the 
Senate with a statement of his constitutional objections. 
The President maintains that according to the Constitu- 
tion, Congress has no power to make appropriations for 

- charitable purposes; that the public domain is the common 
property of the Union, and is now pledged for the public 
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indebtedness; that the measure contemplated is without sub- 
stantial analogy or precedent in the history of American 
legislation; and that the object aimed at belongs exclusively 
to the local policy of the separate States, and was not com- 
prehended either expressly or by implication in the grant of 
general power to Congress, 

The Gadsden Treaty between the United States and Mex- 
ico was at first defeated in the Senate by a vote of 27 to 18. 
Subsequently the vote was reconsidered, and on the second 
division the treaty was ratified, with certain amendments. 
As amended, it gives Mexico $10,000,000, and reduces the 
extent of territory; it abolishes the eleventh article of the 
Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, and does away with the Ga- 
ray and all other private claims, but extends protection and 
security to the interoceanic communication across Tehuan- 
tepec under the Mexican grant of the 5th of February, 1853, 
as embraced in the Conkling Treaty. 

The Senate have ratified, without amendment, the treaties 
recently negotiated by Col. Manypenny, the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, with the Omahas and the confederate 
tribes of Otoe and Missouri Indians who inhabit the north- 
ern portion of the Territory of Nebraska. By the terms of 
these treaties the Indian tribes parties thereto cede and re- 
linquish to the United States all their lands, only reserving 
a place for their future home, to be selected by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and to which they agree to re- 
move as soon as the necessary provisions are made for ful- 


filling the treaty stipulations, as they can arrange their - 


affairs, &c. The Indians relinquish all claims for money or 
other things under former treaties, except any balances of 
appropriations for them now in the Treasury; and likewise 
relinquish all claims heretofore set up by them to any land 
on the east side of the Missouri river. 

In the House, in Committee, a sharp debate has occurred 
on a question pertaining to grants of land in New Mexico 
to settlers ; Mr. Disney moving an amendment restricting the 
grants to “white” male citizens, or whites proposing to be. 
come such. Mr. Gerrit Smith made a brief speech against 
it, resting his opposition on the common brotherhood of 
man as taught in the Christian Scriptures. Mr. Howe of 
Pennsylvania followed on the same side, urging that it does 
not follow from our unwillingness to raise the colored race 
to social and political equality, that we ought to deprive 
them of the right to live. It was unworthy of the Govern- 
ment and of the age to make such a discrimination. Mr. 
Wade of Ohio, and Mr. Washburn of Maine, took similar 
ground. Mr. Keitt of South Carolina advocated the measure, 
saying that this is a government of white men—that a cer- 
tain section of the country had seduced the slaves of the 
South under pretence of freedom, and now asked public 
lands for them to settle on. The debate then degenerated 
into various offensive and angry allusions. Mr. Disney’s 
amendment was adopted. 

The question of granting lands to settlers in Utah, the 
land of the Mormons, gaye rise to a spirited discussion in 
the House. A proviso was proposed to the effect, that no 
man haying more than one wife should be entitled to receive 
lands so granted. The debate on the question continued 
through two days, terminating with laying the whole bill 
aside, with the recommendation that it do not pass. The 
debate is instructive, as indicating its bearings on other ques- 
tions. There were some who stood up for the right of Con- 
gress in granting lands to institute conditions guarding pub- 
lic morals; others accounted the conditions proposed as yio- 
lating “the principle of non-intervention ;” and others still, 
who repudiate that principle, were manifestly troubled lest 
legislation on this subject should be a precedent for legisla- 
tion on the subject of slavery. 

The Nebraska Bill, after a warm and exciting discussion, 
has finally passed the House by a vote of 113 to 100, and now 
only awaits the signature of the President to become a law. 


Tre New York Leaisvature.— The State Le- 
gislature adjourned on the 17th of April, after a session of 
one hundred and six days; being nearly a week over the 
term for which the members are entitled to payment by the 
provisions of the Constitution. A large number of acts 
were passed, of which the most important was the Liquor 
Prohibition Bill, which was killed by the Governor's veto. 
A subsequent bill, proposing a submission of the question of 
Prohibition to the people, passed the Senate, but failed in 
the House for want of time. The most important acts which 
have become laws are—1. That which provides for the vig- 
orous prosecution and early completion of Enlarged Erie 
and Lateral Canals. 2. The Consolidation of Brooklyn, Wil- 
liamsburg and Bushwick. %. The severance of the School 
Superintendence from the State Department, and its erec- 
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tion into a separate department, under a Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 4. The trial of the experiment of let- 
ting out the repair of certain sections of the Canals by con- 
tract. And 5, The creation of the new County of Schuyler, 
out of portions of Chemung, Tompkins and Steuben coun- 
ties, having (probably) its county buildings at Havana, near 
the head of Seneca Lake. 

The Brooklyn Consolidation Bill will take full effect on 
the first Monday in January next. The leading provisions 
are: The incorporation into one government of the present 
cities of Brooklyn and Williamsburg, and the town of 
Bushwick, the whole to be known as “The City of Brook- 
lyn.” The new city will extend from Newtown Creek, in- 
cluding Greenpoint, to the boundaries of Brooklyn, below 
Greenwood Cemetery, a distance in direct line of about 
seven miles, and nearly ten miles, following the low-water 
line. The breadth is very irregular, being at the widest 
nearly six miles, but averaging perhaps not more than three 
and a half. The combined city is divided into eighteen 
wards, each one to form a township in King county. The 
officers are to be chosen at the next General Election. They 
are: two Aldermen for each ward, one to go out in one year, 
and thereafter one each year; a Mayor chosen for two years; 
Comptroller, Street Commissioner, Treasurer, and Commis- 
sioner of Repairs and Supplies, for three years each. The 
details of the government are fashioned, with some im- 
provements, after those of New York. The present popula- 
tion of the new city is probably in the neighborhood of 
200,000, and is rapidly increasing, making it undoubtedly the 
third city in the Union. The next step will be annexation 
to New York, of which it is now quite as much a compo- 
nent part as Westminster is of London; and then New 
York will soon be the largest city in the world. 

Onto.—The Ohio Legislature has passed a 
stringent liquor law, and it requires only the signature of 
the Governor to become a law. It provides for punishing 
by fine and imprisonment for selling liquors to parties in- 
toxicated, or who are in the habit of getting intoxicated. It 
also renders them liable to civil suits for damages. 

DecrEE REVERSED.—The Supreme Court has 
reversed the decree of the Circuit Court of Ohio, which re- 
cently declared against giving the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South part of the assets of the Cincinnati Book Pub- 
lishing Concern, which haye been held exclusively by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church North since the separation of 
that denomination in 1844. The Supreme Court has remand- 
ed the cause for further proceedings in the District Court. 


Orrcon.—Lieutenant Grover and party, be- 
longing to Governor Stevens’ Surveying Expedition, who 
were left by the main body in August last, on the east side 
of the Rocky Mountains, to survey the Upper Missouri 
during the autumn, and to explore in mid-winter the north- 
ern passes, and report the depth of snows in that region, 
and the winter obstructions, if any, of which so much has 
been said against the southern route, were reported to 
have been lost in the snows. Our recent advices inform us 
of their safe return to Oregon, after enduring the usual hard- 
ships that await the pioneer. Governor Stevens arrived in 
New York by the last California steamer, having been 
honored with a public reception in San Francisco. His 
statements are highly fayorable to the projected route of a 
railroad to the Pacific. 

CanirorniA.—The produce of the mines conti- 
nues to be very large. The reports of the richness of the 
diggings at Iowa Hill, in Nevada county, have caused quite 
a rush thither, and a large town has been laid out. Diggings 
which pay three and four dollars a day have been discovered 
on Russian river, about forty miles north of Sonoma. About 
four hundred miners are at work there, and the number is 
increasing. These mines are near the extensive farming dis- 
tricts of Russian river, Podega, and Santa Rosa. The re- 
port is, that a large extent of country on both sides of the 
river, from Fitch’s Ranch to its head, a distance of about 
seventy-five miles, will pay. The Governor has addressed 
a Message to the Legislature, recommending a restriction 
upon the price of steamboat fare. A large company has ob- 
tained possession of all the steamboats on the interior waters 
of the State, and, of course, charge their own prices, which 
are entirely too high to be popular. It appears that there is 
to be no end to the Indian difficulties, In the south, parti- 
cularly at the Indian Reserve on the Tejon, the red men are 
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at peace; but in the north, on the Pitt and McCloud rivers, 
there is a continued state of hostility. A battle, or rather a 
massacre, occurred lately, in which fifteen Indsans were 
killed. Since the beginning of winter, sixty-five McCloud 
Indians and forty-nine Pitt Indiaus have been shot down. 
Their offence was stealing. 


—— 


Tue TRIAL OF THE Warps.—The trial of 
Matthew F.Ward, for the murder of W. H. G. Butler, was 
cominenced at Elizabethtown, Ky., on Tuesday, April 18. 
The facts in this case will be recollected by many of our 
readers, which were substantially as follows: Prof. Butler, 
the murdered man, in the capacity of school teacher, had 
occasion to correct a younger brother of the Wards, who 
was one of his pupils, for repeated and flagrant violations of 
the rules of the school. This, it appears, was thought too 
marked an insult and injury to the Ward family, who be- 
long to “upper-tendom,” to be tamely submitted to. Ao- 
cordingly, the elder brother, Matthew F. Ward, author of 
“English Items,” and own brother of the noted “Belle of 
the South,” Sallie Ward, (afterwards Mrs. Lawrence of Bos- 
ton, and now Mrs, Hunt,) purchased two pistols, ordered 
them well loaded, and repairing with a younger brother to 
the school-room, deliberately shot down his victim, Prof. 
Butler, A change of venue was obtained from Louisville, 
where the affair took place, to Elizabethtown, Hardin Co., 
on the plea that no impartial jury could bé obtained at 
Louisville. The ablest counsel in the State were retained 
by the Wards—among whom were Thomas F. Marshall, 
Ex-Goyernor Helm, Nathan Wolf, Ex-Govyernor Critten- 
den, &c. 

After a trial of several days, the jury agreed upon a ver- 
dict of Not Guilty, and the prisoner was discharged. The 
result has created great excitement and indignation among 
the citizens of Louisville and the friends of the deceased. 
Nathaniel Wolfe, one of the counsel employed to defend the 
Wards, having said at the trial that the citizens of Louisville 
were aset of bloodhounds, and impeached the verggity of 
sixteen of Butler’s scholars, witnesses at the trial, the boys 
proceeded to his residence and literally covered it with eggs. 
Great excitement exists in regard to Wolfe's speech. The 
meeting of citizens on Saturday night passed resolutions re- 
questing Mr. Crittenden to resign his seat in the U.S. Se- 
nate, and Mr. Wolfe to resign his seat in the State Senate ; 
also requesting the Wards to leave the State. A mob pro- 
ceeded to the residence of the Ward family and burnt effi- 
gies of Matthew and Robert in front of the door. The wood- 
work of the dwelling caught fire, but was extinguished 
before any great damage was done. 

Re-INAUGURATION OF THE CRYSTAL PALAcE.— 
This event occurred on the 4th of May, under very favorable 
auspices. The weather was fine, and the exercises were of 
a character which, for appropriateness, is said to have sur- 
passed the first inauguration. The procession, which 
marched from the City Hall to the Palace, was not large, but 
the audience in the Palace was immense, and of a high cha- 
racter, All parts of the Union were represented, and dis- 
tinguished personages from different States in Europe were 
present. Among the latter were Dr. Hamel, Member of the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg, together 
with a representative of the Sublime Porte. 

The opening prayer on the occasion was offered by Rev. 
J.P. Hovey. Very appropriate addresses were made by 
the President of the Crystal Palace Association, P. T. Bar- 
num, Esq.; Hon. Judge W.W.Campbell, Rey. T. L. Cuyler, 
Hon. Horace Greeley, Mr. R. O'Gorman, Mr. J. B. Bacon, 
and Rey. Henry Ward Beecher. These speeches were made 
in the morning. In the evening addresses were made by 
Mr Henry, of the Mechanics’ Institute; Mr. Sullivan, a de- 
legate from the house-painters; Elihu Burritt, the learned 
blacksmith; Mr. Luther R. Marsh, and Rey. BE. H. Chapin. 

All the speeches made on the occasion gaye the utmost 
satisfaction. The whole occasion was a brilliant and impos- 
ing testimony to the dignity and genius of labor. Those of 
the Rey. T. Ll. Cuyler and Rev. H. W. Beecher elicited 
the most unbounded applause; that of the latter being 
the very crown of the dome which the previous speak- 
ers had so gloriously erected. Letters were read from 
several popular speakers who had been invited to take part 
in the ceremonies, but whose engagements were such as to 
preclude the possibility of their appearance. Among them 
were Rey. Drs. Tyng, Bethune, Hawks, Potts, Professor 
Silliman, and Hon. Erastus Brooks. 

The general aspect of the Crystal Palace is more favorable 
than at the first exhibition, though there are many essential 
changes in the details of the arrangement, This is owing to 





the partial removal or cutting down of the numerous 
wooden partitions which previously intercepted the view as 
well as the light. Directly beneath the dome there has been 
placed a large circular wooden tank, of a leaden color, the 
top of which is decorated with pots of flowers set in saw- 
dust; and at one side is a colossal plaster figure of Liberty, 
with a jet d’eaw springing from the rock at her feet, the 
scattered spray falling over the surface of the basin. The 
arm of the figure is extended, with a wreath in the hand, 
and at the feet are broken manacles. There also is crouched 
the “Bird of Liberty.” The whole affair is pleasing to the 
eye, but it will not bear close scrutiny. 
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FOREIGN. 


TE Turkish War.—At our last advices, no- 
thing decisive had occurred in the progress of the Eastern 
war. Russia has issued a declaration, throwing the respon- 
sibility of the war upon the Allies, and charging them with 
a course which must terminate in the annihilation of Tur- 
key. The treaty between France and England has been 
formally ratified, and Prussia and Austria have entered into 
a cooperative alliance with the Western powers. In Greece, 
the revolutionary spirit is active, and threatens to give seri- 
ous embarrassment to the Turkish Government. No less 
than sixty thousand Russians have crossed the Danube; two 
hundred thousand Russians are encamped at different points 
on its banks; and a reinforcement is expected of one hun- 
dred thousand more, including thirty thousand cavalry. 
Twelve Russian merchantmen have been captured by Bri- 
tish cruisers, of which six have arrived in England; their 
crews being liberated on condition of not serving against 
England or France during the war. On the 26th of April, a 
sharp combat took place before Kalafat. Twenty squadrons 
of Russians,with six guns, were making a reconnoissance of 
the Turkish lines, when the Turks sallie¢d out with two regi- 
ments of regulars and some Bayouks and cannon; and, after a 
combat of three hours’ duration, obliged the Russians to re- 
treat with a loss of 500 men. 

Accounts from Circassia of the ist of April, state that the 
insurrection against Russia is becoming general among all 
the warlike tribes of the Caucasus—where Schamyl's agents 
are indefatigable. The presence of the English and French 
fleets in the Black Sea, with the consequent abandonment 
of the Russian posts on the Circassian coasts, and the cut- 
ting off of the Russian supplies via Redout Kale, had made 
a deep impression on the mountaineers, and it was believed 
that Schamyl would soon be in force to attack the Russian 
head-quarters at Tifles. 
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Mexico.—The steamer John L. Stephens, on 


her recent passage from San Francisco to Panama, found the 
port of Acapulco inastate of blockade, by the Mexican forces 
under Santa Anna. The steamer was prevented from enter- 
ing the harbor by two men-of-war, which threatened to sink 
her in case of resistance. The reyolutionary contest was at 
its height, 

During the detention of the Stephens at Acapulco, shots 
were frequently exchanged between the two vessels and the 
fort, but without effect on either side. Santa Anna, with an 
army variously estimated at from three to five thousand 
men, was encamped in the neighborhood, and it was ex- 
pected that he would make an attack on the town during 
the night. 

Later advices report the perilous condition of Santa Anna, 
who had been drawn into an ambuscade by Alvarez; but 
the accounts are so contradictory as to authorize no firm 
conclusions. — 

Discovery or Gop in Soura Arrica.—The 
Capetown Maz of last February gives an account of the 
recent discovery of gold at the Cape of Good Hope. It is 
announced that gold in a pure state, or largely diffused in the 
copper veins and quartz rocks, has been found at several 
points in the same localities, in the district of Clanwilliam, 
between Saldanha Bay and the Orange river. The Cape- 
town journals are greatly elated at the discovery. They anti- 
cipate a sudden influx of population, with a proportionate 
impulse to agricultural industry, and a consequent rise in 
the value of land, coed 

Spain.—The case of the Black Warrior, at 
the last dates, was still in controversy between Mr. Soulé, 
the American Minister at the Court of Madrid, and the 
Spanish Government. Serious difficulties were apprehended, 
and the opinion is cherished in many quarters that a war 
with Spain will be the inevitable result. 








General Motiees. 











PHRENOLOGY IN Onto.—It is with pleasure that 
we recordthese expressions of appreciation and thanks award- 
ed by the people to our friend and pupil, Joun Brown, 
Jr., Esq., for he has recently been appointed Justice of the 
Peace—and so far as capability is concerned might have 
been, and we hope soon will be, made judge of the courts! 
We look to this man for something which makes life worth 
living for. We look to him for the promulgation of great 
truths, for the interpretation of natural laws, as well as 
the civil. He has been appointed to go forth, and, apostle- 
like, to teach the people, and to proclaim “glad tidings” to 
the obedient. We quote the following brief but hearty com- 
mendation : 


At a meeting of the citizens of Wayne, Ohio, held on the 
evening of March 9, 1854, at the close of a course of lectures 
delivered by Mr. John Brown, Jr., on Phrenology and Phy- 
siology, it was Resolved, 

1, That we tender to Mr. Brown our sincere thanks for 
his very able, eloquent and interesting lectures, and his 
anxiety and sympathy for the well-being of man. 

2. That we most heartily recommend him to any commu- 
nity that may wish to know themselves. 

8. That as soon as it may be convenient, we hereby invite 
Mr. Brown to deliver a second course of lectures in our 

lace, believing as we do, that it does much to increase the 
alth and happiness of mankind, to become fully acquaint- 
ed with themselves. J. W. Kennepy, Secretary. 
Carvin C. Wick, Chairman, 
Lindenvitle, Ohio, 1854. 


May the time soon come when every neighborhood shall 


have the benefit of such lectures. There is work enough to- . 


day for One Thousand good lecturers in our own country ; 
all of whom would be liberally remunerated and blessed 
with the thanks of thousands. Will not young men qualify 
themselves to work in this great field? 


PHRENOLOGY IN OtsxGo Co., N. Y.—At the 
close of a course of twelve lectures given by H. B. Grsnons 
at the church in South Valley, Otsego co., N. Y., the follow- 
ing resolutions were unarimously adopted: 


Whereas we have listened with pleasure and profit to a 
course of twelve lectures on PHRENOLOey, and its practical 
utility ; Therefore, : 

Resolved, That we recognize in Mr. Gibbons a master of 
the science, abundantly competent to instruct the candid 
and inquiring mind, and well calculated to restore Phreno- 
logy to confidence where it has suffered from the ignorance 
of pretenders. ° ' 

Lesolwed, That Mr, Gibbons has not only given the high- 
est satisfaction and most positive evidence that Phrenology 
is true, and of inestimable value in training and educating 
the mind; but that he has also, in a clear and able manner, 
vindicated this science from the imputation of a tendency to 
fatalism, materialism, or infidelity in any form, by clearly 
showing its high moral tendency, and strict harmony with 
the letter and spirit of Revelation. 

Resolved, That we cheerfully recommend Mr. Gibbons as 
a gentleman well qualified to give the highest satisfaction as 
a lecturer and teacher, and speak for him a welcome recep- 
tion and liberal patronage throughout our country, in which 
he intends to travel and lecture through the present sum- 
mer. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded 
to the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL of New York, 
and the American Banner of this county, for publication. 

8. A. Maynarp, M.D., 
Luruer J. Rice, 
STEPHEN FRINK. 
South Valley, Otsego co., N. Y. 
March 27, 1854. 


From New York to Boston.—The shortest 
and most direct route between New York and Boston is by 
the way of Stonington, the passage being made in consider- 
ably less time than by any other route. The boats on this 
route are among the very best and safest on our waters, 
being built expressly for the navigation of the Sound. 
They are the C. Vanderbilt, Captain J. Stone, and the Com- 
modore, Captain Lewis. Both of these commanders are 
gentlemanly, capable, and experienced officers, of whom the 
traveller will find no occasion to complain. 

One of the boats of this line leaves Pier No. 2, North 
river, each day, (Sundays excepted,) at 5p.™. From Bos- 
ton the train which connects with the boat at Stonington 
leaves the Providence Depot at half-past 5 Pp. M. 


Toe WerstT.—The expansive, the magnificent, 
the glorious West! We refer the reader to an article in the 
present number entitled “The West,” which is justly glori< 
fied as the “garden of the world.” We hope for more des 
tails and particulars concerning the Great West. 


t Committee. 
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Hiterary Flotices, 


Memoir oF Butter Wiv~marts, M.D., One of the 
Victims of the late terrible Railroad Catastrophe at Nor- 
walk Bridge, Ct.: with Extracts from his Correspondence 
and Manuscripts. By Wm. H. Fisu. Boston: Crosby, 
Nichols & Co. New York: Fowiers anp WELLS. 1854, 
[Price, prepaid by mail, 75 cts.] 


An excellent and well-written memoir of a very estimable 
man. It is a 16mo of 265 pages, and contains a capital like- 
ness of Dr. Wilmarth. The author says in his preface: 
“Aside from the interest which this volume will have for the 
Doctor's personal and religious friends—for whom it is 
specially prepared—it will be found, I think, to be of much 
value, particularly to the friends of Hygiene and Medical 
Reform, on account of the Letters and Lectures on these 
general subjects, which are herein published. To these, 
therefore, I would call particular attention; confident that, 
coming from such a man—a man with so much medical 
knowledge, experience, and skill, and such rare conscien- 
tiousness—they are of great value and well worth seriously 
pondering.” It should have a large circulation among the 
friends of Water-Cure and social and general reform. Fow- 
LERS AND WELLS will be happy to supply all orders, 

THe LaMPLIGHTER. Boston: J. P. Jewett & Co. 

1854. [Price, prepaid by mail, $1 25.] 


Without preface, introduction, or dedication, and with 
only the above words upon its title-page, a book lately made 
its appearance in Boston, which has already taken its place 
among the most talked-of and successful works of the day. 
It is aromance of great originality, vigor and freshness, and 
of the purest and most elevated moral tone. It is universal- 
ly pronounced one of the most fascinating volumes ever 
issued from the American press. The fact that forty 
thousand copies were sold during the first two months of its 
publication, and the demand continued unabated, speaks 
well of its popularity. The author remains éncog., but the 
knowing ones of the press say that she is a young lady re- 
siding near Boston, and that this is her first experiment in 
authorship. She may well be satisfied with the result. 
Messrs. J. P. Jewett & Co. are eminently fortunate in the 
selection of their publications, 

DespotisM IN America. By Ricuarp HILDRETH, 
author of the “History of the United States,” etc. Bos- 
ton: John P. Jewett & Co, 1854, [Price, prepaid by 
mail, $1 00.] 

This is a new edition, very much enlarged, and brought 
down to the present time, of a work published ten years 
since. It is a most timely publication, coming as it does in 
the midst of the Nebraska discussion. It is an “ Inquiry 
into the Nature, Results, and Legal Basis of the Slavehold- 
ing System of the United States,” from the pen of a writer 
eminently qualified for the work, and will repay a careful 
perusal, 


FAMILIAR SCIENCE ; or, the Scientific Explanation 
of Common Things. Edited by R. E. Perzrson, member 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. Phila- 
delphia: Robert E, Peterson & Co. 1854. [Price, ee 
by mail, $1.] 

This is one of those works in praise of which too much 
can hardly be said; a book for the school and the family, the 
young and the old, for everybody. “No science is more 
generally interesting than that which explains the common 
phenomena of life. We see that salt and snow are both 
white, a rose red, leaves green, and the violet a deep purple; 
but how few persons ask the reason; and when a child looks 
up into our faces with its “ why,” how often are we silenced, 
and can only chide the little philosopher for asking “such 
silly questions.” This book explains all these things in lan- 
guage so plain that the child can understand it, while it is 
equally interesting to persons of riper years, It is a little 
library of science in itself, and should be on the book-shelf 
of every family. It costs only asingle dollar. 

Uncie Sam’s Farm anp Fenog. By A. D. MILye. 
With Illustrations by N. Orr. New York: ©. Shepard 
& Co, 1854. [Price, prepaid by mail, 75 cents.] 

This is a Temperance tale, and was originally published 
in the New York People’s Organ, in which form it attract- 
ed much attention, as a truthful and impressive representa- 


tion of the evil effects of intemperance. The author aims, 
by means of a simple and faithful narrative of actual life- 
experience, to show the necessity of prohibitory laws to. 
protect the poor drunkard from being tempted to his de- 
struction, as wellas to guard families and communities from 
the insidious and desolating effects of liquor-selling. The 
publishers’ part of the work has been done in excellent 
taste, and the result is a handsome as well as a good book. 


Spirit MANIFESTATIONS EXAMINED AND EXPLAINED. 
Judge Edmonds Refuted; or, an Exposition of the Inyol- 
untary Powers and Instincts of the Human Mind. By 
Joun Bover Dops, author of Electrical Psychology, ete. 
New York: Dewitt & Davenport, 1954. [Price, prepaid 
by mail, 87 cents.] 

The author of this volume is well known as an able and 
popular lecturer and writer on mesme: ism, psychology, and 
kindred subjects, and is well qualified by his natural ten- 
dencies of mind, as well as by his scientific attainments, to 
undertake the investigation of the facts and phenomena 
known as “spiritual manifestations ;” and we are happy to 
say that he has here treated the subject in a spirit of candor 
and courtesy worthy of all praise, and of universal imitation. 
He takes a middle ground between a denial of alleged phe- 
nomena and a belief in their supernatural origin. While 
80me persons are practising imposture, he believes most 
mediums to be sincere. The facts demand careful investi- 
gation. The conclusion that spirits occasion them is un- 
warranted and forced. He thinks that every thing can be 
explained on the ordinary principles of mesmerism and in- 
voluntary mental action. Whether he succeeds in proving 
these propositions or not, we shall leave to each reader to 
decide for himself. The book will be found highly interest- 
ing, whether its.teachings be accepted or not, On pages 
138, 189, and 140, may be found one of the most eloquent 
tributes to the Press we have ever read. We shall try to 
find room for it in a future number, 


Nepraska; A Poem, Personal and Political. 


Boston: John P, Jewett & Co, 1854, [Price, prepaid by 


mail, 12 cents. ] 


Here we have the everywhere-talked-of Nebraska ques- 
tion done up in rhymes of considerable power and point. 
The writer, whose name does not appear, lays the lash of 
satire upon the backs of those who he thinks deserve the 
chastisement, with evident gusto, sparing neither high nor 
low. He is evidently no novice in the walks of literature, 


—_— 


Kyow-Noruine : a Poem for Natives and Aliens. 
By tHe AvutTuor or “Nesraska.” Boston: John P. 
Jewett & Co, 1854, [Price, prepaid by mail, 12 cents.] 
This poem for the times is in the form of a dialogue be- 

tween “ Know-Nothing” and “ Know-Something,” and dis- 
cusses the questions at issue between the “ Native American” 
party, or political sect, in its various forms, and those who 
hold opposite views in regard to “foreign influence.” -It is 
in the style of “ Nebraska,” and contains passages of great 
beauty, and a good deal of genuine poetical inspiration. 

Unirep Srares MaGazine.—A. Jones & Co., 
publishers of that well-known and widely-circulated paper, 
The United States Journal, have just issued the first num- 
ber of a new illustrated quarto magazine with the above 
name. It is handsome, useful and cheap, (only $1 a year,) 
and will doubtless secure a large circulation, Address A. 
Jones, 1, 3, 5 and 7 Spruce street, New York. 

CuamBers’ JourNAL.—New York: P. D. Orvis. 
Mr. Orvis is entitled to the gratitude of the reading public 
of this country for having brought out this handsome reprint 
of one of the best and most widely popular of the European 
magazines. The genius, spirit, and ability that have always 
characterized the papers of Chambers’ Journal is a matter of 
history. The very first minds have been its contributors, 
and its brilliant pages have supplied a large portion of the 
floating literature of the age. 

“Things as they are in America,” by Wiiliam Chambers, 
forms a new and interesting feature of the present volume, 
See Advertisement, for terms, ete, 

Pournam’s Monruny for May is a rich number. 
The work continues to sustain the high character which has 
made it the best of American monthlies, G@. P. Putnam, 
New York, Three dollars a year. ’ 





Music.—We are indebted to Horace Waiters, 
the popular music publisher, 830 Broadway, for the following 
favorite pieces: 

Nocturne, Mother’s Vow; Tom Thumb Waltz; Topsy’s 
Song Quickstep; Cockade City Quickstep; The Modern 
Belle, (one of the Hutchinson Family’s capital songs ;) Sweet 
Alice; O, I’s so Wicked, (with an excellent lithographic like- 
ness of Mrs. G. C. Howard as Topsy ;) The Baltimore Clip- 
per; and Gottschalk’s Tournament Gallop, See Mr, Waters’ 
advertisement. 

Tue Sacrep Crrcce is the name of a new and 
handsome monthly, the first number of which has just been 
laid before us by its publishers, Messsrs. Partridge & Brittan 
of this city. It is devoted to Spiritualism, and edited by 
Judge Epmonps, Dr. Dextzr and O. G. Warren, whose 
names are a guaranty that it will be conducted with ability, 
candor, and earnestness, 

Tue Srupent, N. A. Caixins, Editor and Pub- 
lisher, 848 Broadway, New York, commenced a new volume 
with its May number, in a new and much improved form. 
It will continue to sustain its well-earned reputation as an 
interesting and instructive magazine for the school and the 
family. One Dollar a year, in advance, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

We acknowledge the reception of the following 
works, for which we tender to their respective publishers 
our thanks. We have not room to notice them in this num- 
ber, but will endeavor to do so in our next, 


From D. Appieton & Co., New York. Sunshine 
of Greystone, by E. J. May; The Foresters, by Alex. Du- 
mas; The Chemistry of Common Life; Boys at Home, by 
C, Adams; A Week’s Delight, or Games and Storles, 


From Joun P. Jewett & Co., Boston. The 
Modern Horse Doctor, by George H. Dodd, M.D.; Voices 
of the Dead, by Rey. John Cumming, D.D.; Spots in Our 
Feast of Charity, by Rev. William M. Thayer; Durham YVil- 
lage; Uncle Jerry’s Letters to Young Mothers. 


From Wiuuis P. Hazarp, Philadelphia. The 
Behavior Book for Ladies, by Miss Leslie; Woman's Influ- 
ence and Woman’s Mission; Text Book of Knitting. 


From Henry Carey Bairp, Philadelphia. The 
Practical Surveyor’s Guide. 
From Lonetey & Broruers, Cincinnati. The 


Parent and Teacher's Guide, 


Hotes wand Queries, 


More on THE GRAVEL WALL. —H. W. sends the 
following queries—we append answers : 











I have read with great interest the account you gave in 
your Journal of your sand and stone howse, in 1850 or ‘51, 
I believe; and as I propose to build during the coming 
season, I wish to ascertain if your experiment would justify 
me in building with those materials, for I have no means to 
risk on any experiment: but I am sick of paying rent, and 
intend to have a house of some kind of my own. I have 
your book on building houses, but I want to know more 
about building with those materials. And now, Sir, will you 
be so neighborly as to answer a few questions, and very 
much oblige me. Enclosed is a piece of money which I hope 
will be sufficient compensation for the time it may take 
you to answer briefly the following questions, or to put me 
in the way to obtain the needful information, That I may 
trouble you as little as possible, I have retained a copy of 
the questions and numbers, which will enable you to answer 
very briefly. 

1, Has your experiment in building your house fully met 
your expectations ? ‘ 

[Fully, more than fully.] 

2. Do you know of others being built of somewhat differ- 
ent kinds of material, which have proyed satisfactory ? 

[Yes, many.] 

8. Cannot the wall be made double without much in- 
creasing its thickness, by inserting a plank into the middle, 
and raising it as the work progresses? This would doubtless 
make the walls better non-conductors: and would not suita- 


ble cross-ties give it sufficient strength? 
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4, If the wall may be built hollow, would it not do to 
plaster upon it without furring and lathing ? 


[This is not necessary. The little honeycomb holes all | 


through, if the material is coarse, stones or slate-stone serves 
this purpose. ] 

5. If you say no to numbers 8 and 4, will it do to build a 
thin inner wall connected with the outer, so as to support it, 
and upon this to plaster? My idea is that this might be a 
cheaper and quicker method than lathing and plastering, and 
equally as good. 

6. In plastering upon the walls, outside or in, do you use 
hair-plaster or skim-coat; that is, lime and sand only, 
cement, or what? 

(Ordinary morter inside. A little cement added for the 
outside willimprove it, but is not necessary. ] 

7. On your flat roof you said you was using some kind of 
cement, the composition of which you did not then choose 
to make public, or tell where it could be had. What is the 
best available material for roofs? 

[Tin.] 

8. Is the material of the wall suitable also for chimneys, 
not liable to crack ? 

[Yes.] 

9. Haye you published any thing upon this subject since 
thatin the Journal I have referred to, which I can obtain at 
your rooms in Boston? 

[Yes; Home for All. 
these questions fully.] 

10. How long time should walls, ordinarily, be built, be- 
fore the house could, with safety to health, be occupied, on 
account of dampness ? 

{Two or three months.] 

11. Is a rather coarse material better than fine? 

{Yes; it makes more air-cells, which cause warmth and 
dryness. | 

12, What name do you give this kind of house? . Shall we 
not call it “Fow rrr House,” in honor and justice to the 
originator of such great economy and improvement? 

{I am not anxious; let my friends christen it.] 

Now, Sir, if you will answer these queries briefly and 
speedily, you will very greatly oblige me, and I hope ‘to 
be able to unite with others, ere long, in erecting a towering 
monument of these abundant materials to your memory, 
and.as an expression of gratitude to the discoverer of the 
poor man’s house. 


It will be found to answer most of 


A Business Epvcation.—Springfield, Ohio.— 
“Please inform me through your PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
what studies are most necessary for a business man, in case 
he should not take a regular college course.” 

Every man, whatever may be his occupation or profes- 
sion, should possess a thorough practical knowledge of his 
native language, and be able to write it with perspicuity and 
correctness; be perfect master of the common rules of arith- 
metic; understand geography, especially the geogiaphy of 
his own country, with its history; book-keeping, natural 
philosophy, and by all means, phrenology and physiology : 
chemistry, algebra, and geometry are very desirable. To 
the merchant in our large cities, the French language is very 
useful, but not essential. But the special kind of business 
for which one is intended, should modify to some extent 
his course in respect to education, You cannot learn to 
much, in any event. = 


Sewine Macunes.—M. W., Providence, I1l.— 
Itis impossible for us to decide the vexed question, “ Which 
is the best sewing-machine?” Other and more pressing 
duties willfnot allow us the time to investigate the matter. 
See advertisements and descriptions in our Journal, and 
Sudge for yourself. The machines advertised in our columns 
are not “humbugs,” though there may still be some practi- 
cal difficulties in the way of the perfect operation ofall of 
them, and of all others. Thousands of these machines are 
now in successful operation in this city and elsewhere, 


Tae Harr.—A Subscriber—In a state of 
health the head requires less bathing than any other part of 
the body, but it should always be kept clean. In disease of 
the hair, bathing the head frequently in pure cold water is 
the best local restorative process; but in all such cases the 
general regimen must be strictly attended to, and such 
bathing appliances brought to bear as the general health 
and particular circumstances may indicate. Pure water is 
not injurious to the hair. 


Dr. THomas.—C. H., New York.—“Would you 
oblige a number of your subscribers by informing them 
through the pages of your PuarENoLoaicaL JOURNAL, 









Le 


whether Dr. Thomas, whose biography you gave in 
your last number, speaks in public in New York, and if so, 
where ?” 

“The Royal Association, constituted of believers of the 
things concerning THE Kin@pom or Gop and the name 
of Jesus Christ,’ meets in Knickerbocker Hall, corner of 
Twenty-third street and Eighth Avenue, New York, every 
Sunday, at 10.30 a.m., and the “Kingdom of God is ex- 
pounded, and the things which concern the Lord Jesus 
taught, both out of the law of Moses, and out of the Pro- 
phets and Apostles,” by Dr. Thomas. 

All interested in the times, as connected with the scriptu- 
ral solution of “7he Great Zastern Question,” are respect- 
fully invited to an earnest and regular attendance, Bible in 
hand. 

Dr. Thomas may be communicated with by letters ad- 
dressed to him at.Mott Haven, Westchester, N. Y. 


Two Questions.—M. K., Bentonville, Ill.— 
“Please tell me through the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL, if 
the skull depresses or recedes when we almost cease to ex- 
ercise an organ we formerly exercised most. 2. Are the 
organs of Eventuality, Comparison, Human Nature, Benevo- 
lence, Veneration, Firmness, Self-esteem, Concentration, In- 
habitiveness, Philoprogenitiveness, and Amativeness double, 
or have we two of each?” 1. Sometimes the skull recedes, 
if the brain shrinks from its inactivity, especially if the 
skull is thin. At other times the inner table of the skull 
becomes thicker, especially in old age, or where the osseous 
system is very active. 2. We have two of each of the 
organs named, as of all the other organs of the brain. 

Antiquarian.—H. §. Butler, Ind.—“ Please 
inform the readers of the JourNAL what combination of 
the faculties makes the antiquary; the disposition to 
search into ancient records, to wander among ruins, to have 
the mind chained to the spot as if by magic, to regard them 
with sacredness and awe, and to grasp with eagerness any 
thing that will throw light upon their origin?” Active 
brain, full intellect, large Causality, Ideality, Sublimity, and 
active, if not large Veneration and Spirituality. 


Horses.—‘A Subscriber’’ wishes us to inform 
him what should be the “natural disposition of a horse that 
is narrow through the region of the ears and wide across the 
eyes, and also the reverse.” Of the first, mild, intelligent, 
domestic, teachable: a good family horse. Of the reverse, 
impulsive, impetuous, not teachable, liable to be violent 
and fractious, but powerful and resolute. 


TEMPERAMENTS.—M. W., Sadlersville, Tenn., 
asks, ‘‘ What temperament has a person having hair some- 
what lighter than auburn, and fine, thin skin, white com- 
plexion, slender form, sharp features, body inclined to be 
round, and blue eyes?” A decided predominance of the 
mental or neryous. 


Mr. J. Snivety—Dear Sir :—Your Journal is 
sent regularly to Hancock, N. H. If this is wrong, it is your 
own fault. You failed to put the name of your State in your 


letters, and the postmark is so illegible, we are not sure what 
it is. Always give post office, county and State. 


F * *, OrEGon.—We cannot describe the cha- 
racter from figures given. Send a likeness (daguerreotype) 
and we shall be enabled to comply with your request. The 
books which you ordered were sent by mail, with the post- 
age prepaid. : 


W. H. N.—We have already through the 
JouURNAL disavowed all connection with the individual to 
whom you refer, and are in no way responsible for his con- 
duct or statements. 


PHRENOLOGICAL Marrraces.—H. V. Some 
plan like the one you suggest does indeed seem desirable, 
but, with us at least, it is not at present practicable. 


A. B. H.—We are not in possession of the in- 
formation you desire. : 


J. H. K.—Yes. 
N. K.—No. 


—— 


To Corresponpents.—A large number of que- 
ries are unavoidably deferred. All which we consider of 
sufficient importance will receive attention as soon as time 
and space will admit. 
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PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


NAD TS UO EG Oe are 


The twentieth volume of this J ournal will open with the 
July number, and will embrace all the 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE FEATURES 


which have rendered the present volume so eminently 
obi 7 ular and useful. z 

t will be, as heretofore, a Repository of Science, Litera- 
ture, and General Intelligence; devoted to Phrenology, 
Physiology, Education, Magnetism, Psychology, Mechanism, 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Architecture, the Arts and Sci- 
ences, and to all those Progressive Measures which are cal- 
culated to Reform, Elevate, and Improve Mankind. 


ENGRAVINGS 
will be still more numerous and beautiful than in the pre- 
ceding volumes. 
ALL THESE ATTRACTIONS, 


in connection with the large amount of reading matter 
which we give, and the extremely low price of our Jour- 
NAL, Ought to insure us at least 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 


ea for the forthcoming volume, Shall we not have 
em 


OUR FRIENDS AND CO-WORKERS— 


all persons interested in Human Progress—are earnestly in- 
vited to aid in the circulation of the Journau for 1854. 
Published Monthly. 


TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 


Single Copy, one year, - $1 Ten copies, one year, = $7 
Five copies, We - 4 Twenty coples, - 10 


Please address all letters, post-parp, to 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Clubs should be made up, and subscriptions sent in at 
once. Sample numbers gratis. 





PROSPECTUS . 
OF THE 


WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 
VOLUME XVIII. 


Tue WATER-CuRE JOURNAL now occupies a position and 
exerts an influence of which its editors and publishers may 
well be pont, being confessedly the BEST, as well as the 
most widely circulated Health Journal in the world, It 
has attained this position and influence by an earnest and 
consistent advocacy of the great principles of Health Re- 
form; a constant and fearless exposure of the errors and 
fallacies of the old systems of medical practice; and a 
faithful proclamation of the eternal laws of Progress, in all 
spheres of human interest, as becomes its office as a JoURNAL 
of Heatran and HEerap or RErorms. , 

It will continue to be devoted, as heretofore, to Hydropa- 
thy, its Philosophy and Practice; to Physiology and Ana- 
tomy, with lllustrative Engravings; to Dietetics, Exercise, 
Clothing, Occupations, Amusements, and those Laws which 
govern Life and Health. 


AS A FAMILY PAPER, 


the Warrr-Cure Journal, embracing articles on a great 
variety of interesting topics, only incidentally connected 
with the subject of Hydropathy, will be found one of the 
most useful and attractive publications in existence for the 
Home Circe. 


NUMEROUS BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS 


will, from time to time, be given in illustration o 
various important subjects discussed. ie 


TO OUR FRIENDS, 


We rely upon the Frrenns of the Cause of Human Exr- 
VATION to continue their exertions until a copy of this 
Journal is within the reach of EvERY Famity in which the 
English language is spoken. 


THE JouRNAL will be published on the first of each 
month, on the following extremely low 


TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 


Single copy, one year, - ¢1 Ten copies, ong year, - $7 
Five copies, BE teal | Twenty Copies; >.< rae g 


Please address all letters, post-parn, to 


FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


The new volume commences with the July number. 
Clubs should be made up, and subscriptions sent in at once. 
Sample numbers gratis. 
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Advertisements, 


A LIMITED space of this Journal will 
be given to advertisements, on the following terms: 





For a full page, one month, . . $i5 00 
For one column, one month, . . . 90 00 
For haif a column, one month, “ . 12 00 
For a card of four lines, or less, one month, 1 00 


At these prices the smallest advertisement amounts 
to LESS THAN ONE CENT A LINE for EVERY THOUSAND 
copiss, our edition being never less than 40,000 copies. 

Payment in advance for transient advertisements, or 
for a single insertion, at the rates above-named, should 
be remiited. 

All Advertisements for the Warrr.Curz JouRNAL 
should be sent to the publishers by the first of the 
month preceding that in which they are expected to 
appear. 
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‘CONSOLIDATION. 


Tue Subscriber proposes to publish at an early date 


ANE WAND COMPLETE MAP 


OF THE 
CONSOLIDATED CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 
WITH ALL THE 


WARD LINES, STREETS AND ALLEYS 5 
Shaded so as to show what portions are built up, 
and on a sufficiently large scale to show the width 
of the streets, and the distances between them, in 
feet and inches, 

The first plan was to make it ona scale of two 
inches to the mile, and on a uniform scale through- 
out, but it was seen that this would not be sufficient 
to show distinctly the streets and alleys, with their 
proper names, nor the width of the streets, and dis- 
tances between them, 

Therefore, at the request of a number of citizens, 
it was found necessary to enlarge the scale of the 
built portions, so as ¢o show every lot, the width of 
the streets, and length of the squares, 


ALSO, 
A MAP; OF THE CONSOLIDATED CITY, 
: ON A UNIFORM SCALE OF 
TWO INCHES TO THE MILE, 


SHOWING THE WARDS OF THE OITY, AS DIVIDED 
BY THE LATE AOT OF ASSEMBLY, 


THE LOCATION OF ALL THE PUBLIC BUILD- 


INGS, CHURCHES, PARKS, CEMETERIES, &c, 


The two Maps will be on one sheet, HANDSOMELY 
COLORED, and 


MOUNTED ON ROLLERS, 


OR IN BOOK FORM, 


to accommodate subscribers. Price Ten Dollars per 
copy. 

Relying upon a just appreciation of their efforts 
by the citizens of Philadelphia, to issue a Map on the 
above plan that shall answer their proper expecta- 
tions, and be entirely satisfactory, subscriptions are 
respectfully solicited, by 


JAMES D, SCOTT, Map Publisher, 
116 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Also, Maps of the Counties in Vermont and New 
York, from actual surveys, Very full and complete, 
at five dollars per copy. 


Samples of which may be seen at Fow.ters & 
WELLS. J. D. SCOTT, Publisher, 


June 3t D. 116 Chestnut street, 





56,000 Copies Sold. 


PETERSON’S FAMILIAR SCIENCE, 
FOR FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS, 
Tus object of this popular Book is to 


explain scientifically, but in the simplest language, 
over two thousand questions of the commonest phe- 
nomena of life. It is already intvoduced into the 
leading schools of the Union. 

Fine edition, price $1, Cheap edition, 50 centa. 
Sent free per mail, on receipt of the published 
price. Address 

ROBERT E, PETERSON & CO., Publishers, 
‘ 124 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
_ A very liberal discount allowed Teachers, Clergy- 
men, and Book Agents, June lt, b, v, 





Russi As 17 18!!—War Anp Rumoxs 
or Waxr.—Complete History, New edition. Price, 
prepaid by mail, $1.25, : , 

FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York, 
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NOW READY, 


SPIRITUAL MANIFESTATIONS 


EXAMINED AND EXPLAINED; 


JUDGE EDMONDS REFUTED; 


OR, 


AN EXPOSITION OF THE INVOLUNTARY POWERS AND INSTINCTS 
OF THE HUMAN MIND. 


By JOUN BOVEE DODS, 


Author of the “ Philosophy of Electrical Psychology,” “Immortality 
Triumphant.” 


Elegantly bound in Cloth. Price 75 cents, 


Tuts is no catchpenny affair; no attempt to put down by ridicule and the cry of 
Humbug, Collusion, &c., what it is unable to do by sound argument, thus strengthening instead of 
weakening the faith of the believers in that particular delusion which is the rage at the time; buta 
searching, thorough, calm, and philosophical examination and refutation of the Spirit Manifestations as 
represented by table-turnings, rapping mediums, &c., &c,; written in such plain language that a child 
might understand it, and yet so logical in its arguments, so sound in its deductions, as to defy the ablest 
critics to deny its conclusions or to refute its reasonings. The author, Dr. Dods, well known to the 
community by his celebrated work on the Philosophy of Electrical Psychology, has for twenty years 
made the wonderful powers and capabilities of the human mind his study, and is probably better quali- 
fied than any other living man to solve a mystery which has puzzled the brains of the learned bothin 
this country and in Europe, The so-called Spirit Manifestations had their rise in 1848, in the family of 
John D, Fox, in this State, and claimed through an intelligence derived from knocks or rappings to have 
opened 4 channel of communication between the living and the dead, It can easily be seen what a hold 
such an idea would have on the human mind, Curiosity, affection, the fond hope that those we love were 
near us and holding communication with us; all these combined have caused the delusion to spread 
with unexampled rapidity from village to village, from city to city, from State to State, until it numbers 
among its followers not tens, but hundreds of thousands. Our anthor in his Introduction thus speaks of 
the vital importance of the subject to the whole Christian and civilized world: 


The great mass of the Christian community have as yet remained indifferent to these things, con- 
tenting themselves with the belief that as the whole is the work of trick, deception or collusion, it must 
and will come to naught. And it is moreover believed that it is coufined to the low and ignorant classes 
of society, and is therefore unworthy of serious consideration, as it can do little or no harm, But let us 
not deceive ourselves with such fallacious hopes—such groundless expectations, ‘True, there are many 
of its believers and advocates among the ignorant and lower classes of society ; but this.is no objection 
to its truth, because it was the same with regard to the disciples aud followers of our Saviour in the day 
of his personal ministry on earth. 

But that the believers in the spirit-communications through rapping and wiiting mediums are wholly 
of this class is far, very far from being true. Indeed, the case is entirely different from such a supposi- 
tion as this. It embraces among its advocates many of the best intellects in our country, and those, too, 
who have drunk deep at the fountain of science. It embraces not only some of the finest taleuts of the 
land, but those also whose moral and religious reputation is unsuspected and spotless beyond reproach. 
It embraces amoung its advocates judges upon the bench, and some of the ablest lawyers at the bar. It 
embraces among its advocates some of the best intellects in our State Legislatures and in the halls of the 
United States Congress. It embraces among its advocates some of the most skilful and eminent medical 
men, It embraces among its advocates, not ouly thousands of professing Christians of all sects on earth, 
but many ministers of the gospel, and of every denomination under heaven. It is embraced by men who 
stand in the council-chamber, at the bar, and the altar, Such are its advocates ; and what, I ask, is the 
character of its mediums? 

Its mediums, through whom these communications are made, purporting to be from the spirit-world, 
are by no means entirely among the ignorant and obscure, but pervade all ranks of society. ‘here ave 
rapping and writing mediums among the Judges of our Courts—among those who hold high stations in 
the community—among church members, male and female, and even among ministers of the gospel! 
Through these mediums, communications purporting to be trom spirits in heaven are either alphabeti- 
cally rapped or else written out, tables and stands are tipped, stones thrown, window-glass broken, and 
furniture flung about! Still more: the spirlt-hand of some departed child, it is believed, is laid upon its 
father or mother’s forehead, and plays with their hair-locks by the softest and gentlest touch, and that 
even angels with their starry wings of azure, green and gold, tan the feverish brow! It is even believed 
that some invisible and immortal hand has written a communication in the Hebrew language, and lelt it 
in the room of an individual while he was wrapt in profound slumber ! 

These and other wonders, too tedious to enumerate, are stated to have been performed, and yet the 
public mind, and even the ministers of the gospel, are silent or carelessly slumberiug on while the advo- 
cates of this new and startling theory are gathering tremendous and fearful force by continual acces- 
sions. Periodicals are already established, edited with no mean ability, and some purport to receive, not 
only their subject-matter, but the very words in which it is expressed, from immortal spirits in a future 
state of existence! Yes, periodicals are published, meetings and conventions are held, and even clergy- 
men are already in the field who profess to preach as they are instructed by the spirit-rapping and 
spirit-writing mediums; and yet clergymen are securely slumbering on while these fea:ful elements are 
in motion throughout the land. 

Mediums are constantly springing up in every part of the United States, The transatlantic world has 
caught the mania, They are springing up in various parts of Europe, and particularly in Germany. 
Each one hears them in their own tongue wherein they were boru—for it appea:s that the spirits know 
no other language than that of the several mediums through whom they communicate, There are 
already several thousand mediums in the United States alone, and these, with thousands and tens of 
thousands of its believers and advocates, are already in the fleld, and their numbers are constantly in- 
creasing with the most astonishing and even alarming rapidity. Private exhibitions are incessantly 
given in social evening-parties and circles in every city, and in almost every village throughout the 
length and breadth of the land ; and in many places public exhibitions are given, New York city alone 
numbers thirty thousand believers in spirit-manifestations, ‘ 

And what, I ask, is the grand object to which these movements are tending, and in what will they 
result? They certainly portend « future revelation, because they are calculated, if true, to supersede the 
teachings of the Prophets and of Jesus Christ and his Apostles, by a new, and as some believe, by a 
higher and far more superior revelation than that contained in the Scriptures of Truth. And yet the 
lovers of the Bible and the ministers of Christ are slumbering on in security while the spirit-rappings 
and spirit-wrilings, as a new mode of communication from heaven to earth, are gaining new and con- 
tinual accessions of adherents, and gathering force and power. 


Dr, Dods, while he admits that In most cases the mediums are honest, yet contends that they are as 
much deceived themselves as their followers; and denies that spirits have any agency in the matter, but 
accounts for the phenomena on pure philosophical grounds and an analysis of the human brain itself, 
which he shows is divided into two parts—the voluntary, by which we reason, act, &c., and the invol- 
untary, which causes the heart to beat, &c., and which answers to the highest order of instinct in ani- 
mals ; and by the separate action of these two brains, or rather by the independent action of the back 
brain, (or the involuntary,) when operated upon by Mesmerism, Somnambullsm, Electrical Psychology and 
Catalepsy, all the wonderful things are performed that have been ascribed to an immediate Divine agency, 
It is a wonderful subject, and is handled in a beautiful manner, with great eloquence and power, by our 
author, to whom, no donbt, belongs the honor of having first satisfactorily explained a subject of im- 
mense Importance to the whole world, and which has done and is stil) dolng irreparable injury in the 
community. The book should be in the hands of every thinking person in the United States, be he or 
she a believer or an unbeliever in Spiritnal Manifestations. 

The following notice, from the New York Tribune, speaks for itself: . 


*< Pew better books in opposition to the so-called spiritual manifestations have been ca}led forth by 
the existing controversy on the subject, than the volume before us, It is uncommonly readable, as we 
can testify from actual experiment—calm and philosophical in its tone, free from abuse and ridicule of 
the spiritualists, and abounding in facts for the support of its views. . . , Noone whose mind is 
given to the investigation of the matter should neglect the perusal of this volume. Apart from the 
peculiar views it maintains, it is both curious and instructive.” 


Agents wanted, to whom a lberal discount will be made, Sent by mail to all parts of the country, 


f ts. 
Beer eld, for.26 conte DE WITT & DAVENPORT, Publishers, 
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THE GREAT PIANO AND MUSIC 


ESTABLISHMENT. 
HORACE WATERS, 


333 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





TuE best and most improved Pianos and Melo- 
deons, T, GitperT & Co.’s World’s Fair Premium 
Pianos, with or without the Agolian, and with iron 
frames and circular scales, The merit of these in- 
Struments is too well known to need further com- 
mendation, GiLBEeRT’s Boupoik Pianos, an ele- 
gant instrument tor smalliooms, Hauter & Cum- 
8TON’S P1ANos, of the old-established firm of Hallet 
& Co. Mr. W. being sole agent for all the above 
Pianos, can offer them lower than any other house, 

Horace WATERS’ PIANOS, manufactured expressly 
for him, having great power of tone and elasticity 
of touch, 

No, 338 Broapway is the largest depot for Musica! 
Instruments in this country, affording an opportu- 
nity for selections not to be had elsewhere. 
SECOND-HAND PIANOS AT GREAT BARGAINS! 

Prices from $60 to $175. Every instrument fully 
warranted or the money refunded, 


, MELODEONS. 


Goodman & Baldwin’s Patent Organ 
Melodeons, 


with Two BANKs of keys—a sweet and powerful in- 
strument, Prices from $75 to $200. 8S, D. & H. W. 
Smiru’s celebrated Melodeons ; MARTIN’s unrivalled 
Guitars ; Brown’s Harps, Flutinas, Violins, Brass 
Instruments, &c., &c, Dealers supplied with Pianos 
and Melodeons at factory prices. Twelve and a half 
per cent, discount to clergymen, 


MUSIC. 


This list comprises the products of the great 
masters of both the American and European conti- 
nents, and is receiving constant additions by an ex- 
tensive publication of the choice and popular pieces 
of the day. 

Dealers in Music and Teachers of Seminaries wish- 
ing to purchase any Music published, or make ar- 
rangements for continued supplies of Mr. WarTERs’ 
new issues, will find it to their interest to call or 
forward their orders, 

tay Music sent to any part of the Union or Cana- 
das, postage free, 


HORACE WATERS, 


OPINION OF THE AMERICAN JOURNALS TOUCH- 
ING T, GILBERT & CO.’8 PIANOS: 


“The variety and beauty of the effects can only be 
appreciated by those who hear those magnificent in- 
struments at Mr, Waters’ establishment.”—{N. Y. 
Tribune, 


“These superb instruments, which so far surpass 
any others we have heard, are furnished by Mr, Wa- 
ters at the same prices as at the Manufactory, and 
the buyers may feel assured of fair dealing and up- 
right treatment.”—{N. Y. Evangelist, 


“A very good TUNER and excellent musician 
says he never was called on to tune but one Aolian 
Piano during all his experience, which shows that 
they do not easily get out of repair,”’—[Philadelphia 
Inquirer and National Gazette, 


“'T, Gilbert & Co,’s Premium Pianos at the World’s 
Fair, (whose Agent in this city is Horace Waters,) 


| drew the ouly medal awarded to Piano Fortes with 


the Zolian attachment, These Pianos undoubtedly 
deserve this marked distinclion.’—{N, Y,. Musical 
Review. 


EXTRACTS FROM WRITTEN TESTIMONIALS OF N, 
Y. PROFESSORS, TOUCHING HORACE WATERS’ 
PIANOS: 


** The treble is clear, pure, brilliant, and very me- 
yadious ; the basa is deep, rolling, and sonorous ; the 
middle part is rich and sympathetic, and possesses 
the power of singing, i.e. of uniting the sound of 
each tone in a degree but rarely achieved,””—HENRY 
C. WATSON. 


“‘Your Instruments are a sensible improvement 
upon American Pianos, and an honor to the skilful 
manufacturer, There is no doubt but that they will 
be appreciated by the public, and all admirers of true 
merit.—Oscar COMETTANT, 


“< Por power of tone, depth of bass and brilliancy 
of treble, together with accuracy of touch, they are 
equal to any make I am acquainted with; and I 
cordially recommend them to those wishing to pur- 
chase.’’—-V. C, TAYLOR, 


“They are fully equal to any of the kind I have 
seen In the United States, and far superior to those 
of a similar make I saw in England.’’—GrorcEe 
WaASHBOURN Morean, 


‘*T tako great pleasure iu pronouncing them In- 
struments of a superior quality, both in tone and 
touch.’’—AvuGust GOCKEL, 


JuneeomlyrD. 


~ 
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Hopes AND HELPS FOR THE YOUNG OF 
Botu Sexzs, relating to the Formation of Character, 
Choice of Avocation, Health, Amusement, Music, Con- 
yersation, Cultivation of Intellect, Moral Sentiment, So- 
cial Affection, Courtship and Marriage By Rev. G. S. 
Weaver, author of “ Lectures on Mental Science,” &c, 

“ Wisdom’s ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths are peace.’’—BiBLK, 

New York: Fow.Lers anD WELLs, Publishers, 308 
Broadway. Boston: 142 Washington Street, Philadel- 
phia: 231 Arch Street, 

So desirous are the Publishers to give this excellent 
work the widest possible circulation, and to place it 
within the reach of all young men and all young women, 
that they make the following liberal offer : 

For sixty-two cents, a copy of the cheap edition will 
be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any post-office in the 
United States. 

For one dollar, two copies will be sent. 

For five dollars, twelve copies. 

For ten dollars, twenty-five copies. 

And any additional number at the same rates, 

Agents would do well, in every neighborhood, to place 
a copy of this book in the hands of every family. It 
will be found invaluable to every youth, male and female, 
and of great service to Parents, Guardians, and Teachers. 

When any considerable number of copies are wanted, 
they should be sent by express, or as freight. Single 
copies, by mail, All letters and orders, with remittances, 
should be post-paid, and directed as follows : 

Fow.Lers anD WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York, 





A Home ror ALL}; OR THE GRAVEL 
Wat. anv Octagon Mops or ButLpine: New, cheap, 
convenient, superior, and adapted to rich and poor, show- 
ing its superiority over brick, stone, and frame houses ; 
the cost, capacity, beauty, compactness, ard utility of 
octagon houses; the author’s residence, barns, and out- 
buildings; board and plank walls; the workingman’s 
dwelling, &e., with engraved illustrations. By 0. S. 
Fowler. Price, prepaid by mail, 87 cents. Fow.urrs 
anp Weuts, Publishers, 308 Broadway, New York; 
Boston, 142 Washington street; Philadelphia, 231 Arek 
atreet, 





Our Booxs 1n Boston.—New Eng- 
land patrons who wish for our various publications, may 
always obtain them, in large or small quantities, at our 
Boston establishment, 142 Washington street. Besides 
our own publications, we keep a supply of all works on 
Physiology, Phonography, Phrenology, and on the natu- 
ra) aciences generally, including all Progressive and Re- 
formatory works. 

PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATiONS with charts, and writ- 
tem opinions of character, may also be obtained, day and 
evening, at our rooma in Boston, No, 142 Washington st., 
near the old South Church. tf 


IVISON & PHINNEY, 


(Successors to M. H. Newman & Co., 173 Fulton st., 
New York,) 
Wholesale Booksellers and Publishers, 
Have now ready— 





I. 

Sanpers’ NEw SERIES Or READING BOOKS FOR 
ScHOO;s, in five buoks, Prices 10, 13, 25, 38, 63 and 
75 cents. They ave entirely new and beautifully il- 
lustrated, Recommended by Jos, McKeen, LL. D., 
Superintendent of Schools, New York; by Dr. Pat- 
terson and Leonard Hazletine, Esq., Principals of 
the Normal Schools ; by one hundred and fifty Prin- 
cipals of the Ward Schools of New York; by Rk. H. 
Coburn, late President of Teachers’ Association, 
(New York State ;) by Thomas H, Benton, Jr., Super- 
intendent of Schools, lowa; aud by the most emi- 
nent Teachers generally who have examined them, 

The sale of Sanders’ books is over half a million a 
year. 

Sanders’ New Spelling Book, and Sanders’ 
Young Ladies’ Reader—in Press, 


II. 


Willson’s Historical Series. 
Juvenile American History, - - - - = $0 31 
History of the United States, - - - += - = 0 75 
American History, Schogl Edition, - - - - 1 25 
American History, Library Edition, - - - - 200 
Chart of American History,- - - - - - - 600 


‘he Publishers invite the critical attention of 
teachers and the public to the mevits of this series ; 
and especially of the School History, which has been 
introduced into the Public Schools of New York city, 
the Normal School in Albany, the Public Schools in 
Newark, Brooklyn, Rochester, Buffalo, Cincinnati, 
and St. Louis; as well as in the best Male and Fe- 
male Academies and Seminaries in all parts of the 
country, 


“There is perhaps no historical writer in our 
country, whose facts and dates have been collated 
with so much care, and verified with so much fidelity 
and labor, 4s those of Mr. Willson, We know of no 
other volume of Amevican History which is so accu- 
rate, aud at the same time so full.’— American 
Journal of Education, 


Itt. 
Thomson’s Arithmetics. 


Too well known to need recommendation. The 
sale now exceeds 100,000 a year, Prices 13, 19, 38, 
75 cents, aud $1.00. 


Iv. 
Bradbury & Hastings’ Musle Books—Sacred, 
Secular and Juvenile, 
Vv. 
Scientific and Miscellaneous Text Books, 


Including a new revised and enlarged edition of 
Hitchecock’s Geology. 

Those who cannot procure the above books through 
Booksellers, will receive single copies prepaid, by 
remitting the above price, Teachers who wish to 
examine them, with a view to introduction, will re- 
ceive them at half price, and the Publishers will 
make the most liberal terms to schools adopting 
them, and will send Circulars with full particulars 
on application, IVISON & PHINNEY, 

(Successors to Mark H. Newman & Uo,) Publishers 
of Educational, Religious, Theological and Musical 
Books, No, 178 Fulton street, New York, 


Sold also by Grices & Co., Chicago; J. ©. Ivison, 
Auburn; Moore & ANDERSON, Cincinnati; and 
Booksellers generally, June, lt, Nn. 








PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., BOSTON, RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


THE MOST CHARMING BOOK OF THE SEASON !—THIS, THAT, AND THE OTHER. 
A VOLUME OF TALES, POETRY, SKETOHES, ETO,, BY ELLEN LOUISE CHANDLER.— 
ILLUSTRATED WITH ENGRAVINGS FROM ORIGINAL DESIGNS. 


Tue Publishers confidently ask the attention of Booksellers and the reading public to this remarkable 
work, Many of the tales contained in it, from the graphic delineation of character, and the absorbing 
interest of plot which characterizes them, would do credit to the most eminent writers of fiction, Her 
characters are fresh creations, that have a place in the reader’s mind ever after; they are as real as 
though of flesh and blood. ‘The Publishers ave aware that the practice of extravagant eulogy in advance 
has created a reasonable distrust in the reading public with regard to new books, especially by young 
authors ; at the same time, justice to the author and to themselves will not allow any moderation of the 
very favorable judgment they have given above, ‘hey believe the bouk will be approved by universal 
suttrage. 

The followiug are a few of the favorable notices received in advance of publication : 

We can safely affirm that it is destined to receive the favor of the public tu a degree atlained by but few 
suthors.—{Boston Evening Tianscript. - 

The book will be much sought after, or we have overrated the ability of our contributor.—[Peterson’s 
Magazine. : 

One of our young writers of more than ordinary promise,—[Arthur’s Home Gazette. 

The authoress, though young, is already favorably kuuwn through her contributions to many of our 
popular periodicals, and we predict for this her first volume a most flattering reception from the public. 
We have seen the manuscript, and therefore speak advisedly in the case, The work cannot fall to charm 
and interest the reader.—[Olive Branch, Boston, 

Comprised in one elegant yolume, duodecimo, Price $1.25, 


A WORK OF GREAT INTEREST. 


HISTORY OF THE PROTESTANT CHURCH IN HUNGARY, FROM THE BEGIN- 
NING OF THE KEFUKMALION TO 1550, WILH REFERENCE ALSO 10 ‘TRANSYLVANIA, 
Translated by Kev. J. H. Craig, D.D., Hamburg. With an Introduction by J, H, Merle 
D Aubigné, D.D., President of Theological School, Geneva, 

To be comprised in one volume, duodecimo, of 500 pages. Price $1.25, 


EXTRACT FROM THE INTRODUCTION, BY J. H. MERLE D AUBIGNE, 

“T wish to recomimenud the narrative to the notice of all frieuds of Protestant taith. No complete his- 
tory of the Church vt God in Hungary has as yet been published,””—“‘ The work that we now offer to the 
public ought, therefore, to be cousidered worthy of attention, were it only tor its novelty, but more par- 
ticularly so on account of the labor that has been bestowed on its composition, The author is a man pos- 
sessed of enlightened piety, sound judgment, integrity, faithfulness, aud Christian wisdom—qualities 
well calculated to inspive perfect confidence, He bas obtained his matevials from the most authentic 
sources, Government edicts, convent protocols, visitation reports aud oflicial correspondence have all 
been consulted with scrupulous attention, as is proved by the numerous quotations he cites. He has thus 
sought to place the authenticity of his book on an indisputable basis, and at the same time to render it 
impervious to the shatts of hostile criticism,’’—‘‘ It remains for the futuie to prove how far he has suc- 
ceeded,”” 


THE CRITICAL WRITINGS OF THOMAS NOON TALFOURD, LATE JUSTICE 
Of COUKT OF COMMUN PLEAS, LONDUN, WIYH A FINELY ENGRAVED POR'TKAIL, 

His critical writings mauifest on every page a sinccure, earnest and sympathizing love of intellectual 
excellence and moral beauty, ‘Uhe kindJiness of temper and teude:ness of sentiment with which they 
ave animated, ave continually suggesting pleasant thoughts of the author,—[North American Review. 

in one volume, octavo, Price, $1.25, 


THE GREAT THEOLOGICAL WORK OF THE DAY.—5000 COPIES SOLD. 
THE CUNFLIC? UF AGES, OK THE GEAT DEBATE ON ‘THE MURAL RELATION OF GOD AND MAN, 
BY EDWARD BEEOHER, D.D,. 

(FROM THE PRESS.) 

Its learning, logical acuteness and comprehension, will not be questioned.—[{N, Y. Evangelist. 

The work appears to carry with it the impiess of an uble, earnest, and devout mind,—({Princeton 
Review. * 

It is elaborately, and even powerfully written ; a huge bone for the metaphysicians to pick.—[National 


Magazine, 
Published in one handsome duodecimo volume, 550 pages, Price $1.25, 


THE ONLY AUTHORIZED AND COMPLETE MEMOIR—PRESIDENT WAYLAND'S 
MEMOIR OF THE LIFE AND LABORS OF THE REV. ADONIRAM JUDSON, D, D., IN TWO VOLUMES. 


COPYRIGHT SECURED TO THE FAMILY OF DR. JUDSON. 

The memoir, which is adinisably executed by one of the most distinguished American divines of the 
Baptist denomination, is an important contribution to the history of missions, aud an instructive illus- 
tration of a very ext: aordinary form of charvacter.—_[Westminster Review. 

Dr. Wayland has executed his task with great ability and sound judgment.—{London Patriot, 

It is one of the best biog. aphies of: our day.—{[London Weekly News, 

It is throughout catholic in its tone, and pervaded by the widest charity, as well as the most enlight- 
ened wisdom.—[North American Review, 

Dr, Wayland seems to us to have executed his task in the most simple yet faithful manner. We have 
been struck with the temper of impartiality and the desire of entire fidelity everywhere seen.—[Christian 
Examiner. 

President Wayland has fulfilled the duties of a biographer in a most satisfactory manner, The bio- 
graphy is not a mere eulogiuim, yet there is everywhere a just appreciation of the great worth of Dr. 
Judson, We venture to say that no reader will be disappointed in the work.—[New Englander, 

The style of its composition, like every thing that issues from the pen of the gifted and noted writer, is 
intensely simple, chaste, aud beautiful.—[Fieewill Baptist Review. 

The work is characterized by great fulness of detail, and is remarkable for the clearness and vigor of 
its style.—{Christian Review. 

When Dr, Wayland consented to become the biographer of Dr, Judsou, the feeling of satisfaction was 
universal ; and it has not been disappointed. The analysis of Dr, Judson’s character which the memoir 
presents is admirably execated.—(Missionary Herald. 

Some may object to the large space which is taken up with journals, but this is what to many will be 
the great charm of the work. The memoir will prove of eminent value to missionaries and Missionary 
Societies, from the discussiuns it contains by the biographer of what is the appropriate work of the mis- 
sionary.—{Spirit of Missions, ~ 

These two volumes contain a gieat amount of missionary inteillgence, clearly expressed and well 
arranged.—[Foreign Missionary. 

One of the most intensely interesting biographies, of its class, ever issued, beautifully executed, and 
with an almost faultless portrait.—{[Macedonian. i 

The subject was singularly congenial to the feelings of the writer, calling forth his warmest sympathies, 
inspiring him with a tender and pathetic eloquence, stimulating his most profound religious sensibilities, 
and he has treated it with a heartielt unction as well as signal ability.—{Harper’s Magazine. 

President Wayland has discharged his editorial duties with fidelity, skill, taste, and a warm feeling for 
his subject.—_{Putnam’s Monthly. 7 

The memoir will be 1ead with deep interest by those of every name,—{[New York Observer, 

Those who have been best acquainted with Dr, Judson’s history, as developed from year to year in his 
missionary labors, will find in these volumes a great deal of which they never knew before. Many a nar- 
rative drawn from him in moments of domestic converse, and treasured up as a precious memorial, Mrs. 
Judson has embodied with equal judgment and g:ace for these pages, They not only lend an inexpress- 
ible charm to the biography, but ave essential to it. Of the inte.est of these volumes we cannot speak in 
too warm language. In the closing chapter the reader will find a specimen of character-diawing, such 
as has seldom been equalled.—_{New York Recorder, 

We believe it will be regarded as one of the best missionary hixtories extant, It is particularly full 
and complete with reference to the origin of American Missions.—{[New York Evangelist, 

These volumes will be greeted by all deuominations as precious witnesses to the fidelity, zeal and 
abundant labors of the lamented Judson.—{Christian Intelligencer, 

Dr. Wayland has written largely and powerfully on many other subjects, but for usefulness, nothing 
has proceeded from him of so distinguished a charucter.—[Christian Chronicle. 

The biographer has added greatly to the value of the work, by the sound and enlarged general views 
which he has presented on the various topics which were rendered prominent in the life and labors of the 
apostle of Burmah.—{Congi egationalist. 

We rejoice that the task of compiling this biography has fallen into so able hauds—especially into the 
hands of one who could afford to keep himself out of sight. Dr. Wayland has performed his own part of 
the work with characteristic skill and beauty.—{Christian Register. 

The work is indebted to the graceful pen of Dr. Judson’s accomplished widow for many interesting 
reminiscences and sketches, which add greatly to its value.—[Baltimore True Union. 

It is perhaps the bast and truest encomium we can pronounce, to say that the biographer and his sub- 
ject are each well worthy of the other,—{Boston Atlas, A 

These two volumes cannot but make a very deep impression on the public mind._{Boston Transcript. 

It will not want readers and admirers among Christians of every name.—Cambridge Chronicle. _ 

S The most has the interest of a book of travels, combined with that of a religious euterprise.—[Home 
ournal, 

The biographer has connected and explained the correspondence in such a way as to permit the subject 
of the memoir to tell his own story in the most natural manner.—{Norton’s Literary Gazette, 

ne of the best executed pieces of biographical compositions now extant in our language,—|New York 
ribune, 

ss The above for sale by Booksellers throughout the States and Canadas. Published by PHILLIPS, 
ap ere &Oo., Bosron. Copies of any of the above sent per mail on receipt of Pricx, 

une, lt, D. 





MUSICAL. 
Che Chime 


Is the title of a new Book of Psaim- 
opY, now in Press, by VIRGIL CORYDON TAYLOR, 
Organist and Conductor of Music at Srrone PLace 
CuuRcH_ Brooklyn, and the popular Author of TayLon’s 
SackEep MinsrREL, GOLDEN Lyra, CHORa«L ANTHEMS, 
Concorpia, &c., &c, 

The numerous friends of Mr. TayLor will not need to 
be assured that this work, which has engaged his atten- 
tion for a period of four yeurs, (it being that time now 
since the issue of the Golden Lyre,) will be of a charac- 
ter fully to sustain his high reputation as a musical com- 
poser. The distinguishing characteristics which every- 
where mark the effusions of bis pen, will not b+ looked 
for in vain by all who may give this book a careful exa- 
minaticn, An easy, natural flow of melody,—generally 
confined to the treble, but frequently interspersed 
throughout the ee paris, with a varied rich- 
ness of harmony, beauty of simplicity, effectiveness with- 
out complexity of harmonic combinations, are among the 
prevailing features of Mr Taylor’s compos'tions. 

The Elementary Department of Tux Cuimx is simpli- 
fied, so as to render its comprehension easy to the 
learner, greatly alleviating thereby the task of the 
Teacher during the first stages of class practice. It also 
contains. 


A COMPLETE AND SYSTEMATIO SERIES OF IN- 
8TRUCTIONS FOR THE 


MELODEON, 


The body of the book will contain at least a 1HTRD 
more tunes, in all the various metres, than any of the 
Author’s preceding works, or those of others generally 
before the public. Besides a large number of New Tunes, 
written expressly for the work, by himself, Mr, Taylor 
has incorporated in it a sclection of his most PopULAR 
TUNES from his former works; and with these will be 
found all of the standard op music in general use: and 
in this latter class is incJuded (unaltered) many gems of 
the “Continental School,” of the FUGUE atyle,which have 
been rendered with snch marked favor at many places 
recently in public Concert. Together with the old 
Masters, will be represented, for the first time, many 
splendid arrangements from Donizetti, Verdi, and others 
of the Modern School. The work will be so varied in 
its ccnients, that Choirs using Hymns of the moat 
UNUSUAL M&TRES Will find it an unfailing resource to 
supply them with required and appropriate tunes. 

n the Typographical arrangement of the work. Mr. 
Taylor has adopted the unanimous wish that has been 
expressed to him by Teachers and Leaders, of 


‘“NOT HAVING IT IN SUCH SMALL TYPE AS TO BE 
INDISTINCT IN DIMLY-LIGHTED ROOMS, AND TO PER- 
SONS OF IMPERFECT VISION.” 


In addition to the Melodeon Instructor, in order to ac- 
commodate still further the wants of those learning to 
play Church Music upon instruments of the organ kind, 
it contains throughout the work, the Alto and Tenor 
brought down in small notes, upon the Treble and Bass 
staves. The Anthems are generally shorter and less dif- 
ficult than those in his former work, rendering them more 
available for practical use, To every want coming within 
the sphere of Psalmody, the Cute will affurd an abune 
dant provision, 

Teachers and Leaders of Choirs will receive a copy, 
free of postage, by remitting 60 cents in money or post- 
age stamps. 

Look for it in July next, and judge of its merits. 


DANIEL BURGESS & CO., Publishers. 
60 John street, New York. 


Western Agency—S. C. GRIGGS & CO, Chicago, 
Ill.; and will be for sale by Booksellers generally, 
June It, b. x. 





PRACTICAL SURVEYOR'S GUIDE, 


JUST PUBLISHED IN 


BAIRD’S PRACTICAL SERIES. 





THE PRACTICAL SURVEYOR’S GUIDE, contain- 
ing the necessary information to make any person 
of common capacity 


A Finished Land Surveyor, 
WITHOUT THE AID OF A TEACHER, 


By ANDREW DUNCAN, 


LAND SURVEYOR AND CIVIL ENGINEER, 


In one vol. 12mo, 75 cta, 





Havine had an experience as a Prac- 
tical Surveyor, &c., of thirty years, the author of 
this volume flatters himself that he possesses a 
thorough knowledge of the wants of the profession; 
and never having met with any work sufficiently 
concise and instructive in the several details neces- 
sary for the proper qualification of the surveyor, it 
has been his object to supply that want, Among 
other important matters in the book will be found 
the following: Instruction in levelling and pro- 
filing, with a new and speedy plan of setting 
grades on rail and plank-roads ; the method of in- 
flecting curves ; the desc: iption and design of a new 
instrument whereby distances are found at once 
without any calculation ; a new method of survey= 
ing any tract of land by measuring one line through 
it; a geometrical method of correcting surveys 
taken with the compass, to fit them for calculation; 
a short method of finding the angles fiom the 
courses, and VICE VERSA ; the method of surveying 
with the compass through any mine or iron woiks, 
and to correct the deflections of the needle by at- 
traction ; description of an instrument by the help 
of which any one may measure a map by inspection 
without calculation; a new and short method of 
calculation, wherein fewer figures are used; the 
method of correcting the diurnal variation of the 
needle; various methods of plotting and embellish- 
ing maps; the most correct method of laying off 
lots with the pole, &c.; description of a new com- 
pass contrived by the author, &c., &c. 


IN THE SAME SERIES WILL BE FOUND THE 
FOLLOWING VALUABLE WORKS: 
American Miller and Millwright’s Assistant, $1 (0 
Painter, Gilder, and Varnisher’s Companion, 75 
Dyer and Colorv-maker’s Companion,, . . . 5 
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Builder’s Companion, ©) ..). 9%... . . 100 
Cabinet-maker and Upholsterer’s Companion, 75 
Treatise on a Box of Mathematical Instru- 
MON, |: a) Sees os ee ps 1,00 
Paper-Hanger’s Companion,. . . . « « + 75 
Complete Practical Brewer, . . . . .. . 100 
Complete Practical Distiller,,. . . .... 100 
Pyrotechnist’s Companion, . ...... 15 
Walker’s Electrotype Manipulation, . . . . 5 
Colburn on the Locomotive, . .....-. 75 
Templeton on the Steam Engine, . . . . . 15 


For sale by all Booksellers in the United States 
and Canadas, 


tay Sent by mail, free of postage, at the prices 


above, 
HENRY CAREY BAIRD, 


June lt. b. D, Publisher, Philadelphia, 





40,900 


COPIES IN EIGHT WEEKS. 


THE 
LAMPLIGHTER, 
UNCLE TRUE, & LATTLE GERTY. 


WE HAVE PUBLISHED IN EIGHT WEEKS 
40,000 Oopies 
OF THIS GREAT 


AMERICAN ROMANCE, 


One of the most fascinating and elegantly-writ- 
ten volumes ever issued from the AMERICAN 
PRESS. This is the universal testimony of Readers 
and Reviewers, East, West, North and South, The 
immense demand continues without abatement, 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., PusLisuErs, 
Cornhill, Boston, 





For sale by all Booksellers. 


TO YOUNG MOTHERS! 


OLD UNCLE JERRY 


Has at last permitted the compiling and publishing 
of his celebrated and valuable Letters to YOUNG 
MOTHERS, The volume is edited by Mrs, Ann E, 
Porter. It is a book of most excellent counsels, 
which, if heeded by all young mothers, would save 
infinite trouble and sadness, and innumerable fa- 
milly discomforts. Its contents are as follows: 


1, Trials of Young Mothers, 

2. Bathing and Dressing of Infants, 

8, Physical Training of Children, 

4, Food best adapted to their Growth, 

5. Fresh Air—why necessary. 

6, Treatment of Diseased Infants, 

7. Moral Treatment. 

8. Importance of Forming the Habit of Obedf- 

ence Karly. 

9, Punishments—what kind should be avoided, 
10. Danger of Frightening Young Children, 
11, Going to School. 
12. Intellectual Training of Children. 
13, How to Enforce Habits of Order, &c, 
14. Religious Instruction of Children. 
15. Letter from an Aged Lady on Training Little 

Ones, 

16. 
1%, 
18, 
19. 
20. 
21, 





Little Carvin, his Life and Death. 

A Few Days in Uncle Jerry’s Family. 

A Few Thoughts for Husbands and Wives, 
Neglect of Wife and Family, 
Self-Reproach, 

Reunion. 


Price 88 Cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN P. JEWETT & COMPANY, 
BOSTON. 


JEWETT, Procror & WORTHINGTON, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





For sale by all Booksellers. 


DESPOTISMIN AMERICA. 


By Richard Hildreth, FEsqa., 


AUTHOR OF “HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES,” “THE WHITE SLAVE,” &c., &c. 


Tuts is a new edition—very much enlarged, and 
brought down to the present time—of a work pub- 
lished ten years since. It is a most timely publi- 
cation, showing as it does, in a manner not to be 
gainsaid, the regular, systematic and constant en- 
croachments of 


THE SLAVE POWER, 
From the adoption of the Constitution to the 


NEBRASKA INIQUITY. 


Reader, would you know what despotism may 
exist under the stars and stripes of a Republic, pe- 
ruse with care this masterly work. 








PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN P. JEWETT & COMPANY, 
BOSTON. 


JewrTT, Prooror & WorTHINGTON, 
} Cleveland, Ohio, 


REV. JOHN CUMMING, D. D., 
OF LONDON, 


JOHN P. JEWETT & COMPANY, 


OF BOSTON, 


Ane publishing the writings of this learned and 
eloquent Scotch Divine. Twelve volumes will be 





issued within four months, each volume independ- 
ent of the other, and sold separately. We shall 
issue them in elegant style, and sell them at 765 cts, 
per volume, as follows : 

_ THE BENEDIOTIONS, or the Blessed Life. Now 
out, 











“upon finding the best assortment at this establishment, 


| States, 


THE VOICES OF THE NIGHT—March 10th, 

THE CHURCH BEFORE THE FLOOD—Mayrch 20th. 

THE VOICES OF THE DAY—April 1st. 

THE VOICES OF THE DEAD—April Ist. 

THE TENT AND THE ALYAR—April 10th. 

LECTURES ON KROMANISM—A splendid work— 
April 20th, 

SCRIPLURE READINGS ON GENESIS AND 
EXODUS, 2 vols.-—May Ist. 


To be followed immediately by Scripture Read- 
ings on the New Testament, and continuation of the 
Old Testament Readings. 


BOSTON, 
JOHN P. JEWETT & COMPANY. 
CLEVELAND OxI0, 
JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON. 


For sale by all Booksellers, June lt, b. D. 
—— 





FIFTY GOOD BOOKS FOR FARMERS, 
SENT FREE OF POSTAGE, 
C M. Saxton, AericuLtTturRaAL Boox 
* PUBLISHER, 152 Fulton street, (up stairs,) N. Y. 
BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 

I. The Cow, Dairy Husbandry, and Cattle Breeding. 
Price 25 cts. 

If. Every Lady her own Flower Gardener. Price 25 cts. 

1H. The American Kitchen Gardener. Price 25 cts. 

IV. The American Rose Culturer. Price 25 cts. 

VY. Prize Exsays on Manures, By 8. L. Dana, 
25 cents. 

VI. Skinner’s Elements of Agriculture. Price 25 cts. 

VIL. The Pests of the Farm, with Directions for Extir- 
pation. Price 25 cts. 

Vill Horses—their Varieties, Breeding, Management, 
&e. Price 25 ets. 

IX. The Hive and Honey Bee—their Diseases 
Remedies, Price 25 cts. 

X. The Hog—its Diseases and Management. Price 
25 cents. 

XI. The American Bird Fancier—Breeding, Raising, 
&c. Price 25 cts. 

XI. Domestic Fowl and Ornamental Poultry, Price 
25 cents. 

XI. Chemistry made Easy for the Use of Farmers. 
Price 25 cts. 

XIV. The American Poultry Yard. The cheapest and 
best book published. Price $1. 

XV. The American Field Book of Manures, Embrac- | 
ing all the Fertilizers known, with directions for use, 
By Browne. Price $1 25. 

XVI. Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. Price 15 cts 

XVII. Storkhort’s Chemical Field Lectures. Price $1. 

XVUI. Wilson on the Cultivation of Flax, Price 25 cts, 

XIX. The Farmer’s Cyclopedia. By Blake. Price $1 25. 

XX, Allen’s Rural Architecture. Price $1 25. 

XXI, Phelps’ Bee Keeper’s Chart. Illustrated. Price 
25 cents. 

XXII, Johnston’s Lectures on Practical Agriculture, 
Paper, price 50 cts. 

XXIII. Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry. Price $1 25, 

XXIV. Johnston’s Kiements of Agricultural Chemistry 
and Geology. Price $1. 

XXV. Rundall’s Sheep Husbandry. Price $1.25. 
cg Miner’s American Bee Keeper’s Manual. 

rice $1. 

XXVII, Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. 
Price #1. 

XXVIII, Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and Garden- 
er. lvol, Price $1 25. 

XXIX. Allen’s Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. 
Price $1. 

XXX. Youatt on the Breeds and Management of 
Sheep. Price 75 cts. 

XXXI. Youatt on the Hog. Complete, 

XXXIT, Youatt and Martin on Cattle, 
Price $1 25. 

XXXIV, The Shepherd’s own Book, Edited by You- 
att, Skinner and Randall. Price $2. 

XXXY. Stephens’ Book of the Farm; or, Farmer’s 
Guide. Edited by Skinner. Price $4. 

XXXVI. Ailen’s American Farm Book. Price $1. 

XXXVII. The American Florist’s Guide. Price 75 cts, 

XXXVII. The Cottage and Farm Bee-keeper. Price 
50 cents, 

XXXIX, Hoare on the Culture of the Grape. Price 
50 cents. 

XL. Country Dwellings; or, the American Architect. 
Price $6. 

XLI. Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard. Price $1 25. 

XLII. Gunn’s Domestic Medicine. A book for every 
married man and woman. Price $3. 

XLII, Nash’s Progressive Farmer. A book for every 
boy in the country. Price 50 cents, 

XLIV, Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals. 
75 cents, 

XLV. Saxton’s Rural Hand-books. 2 vols. Price $2 50. 

XLVI. Beattie’s Southern Agriculture. Price $1. 

XLVII. Smith’s Landscape Gardening. Containing 
Hints on arranging Parks, Pleasure Grounds, &c., &¢.o 
Edited by Lewis F, Allen, Price $t 25. 

XLVI. The Farmer’s Land Measurer; or, Pocket 
Companion. Price 50 cts, 

XLIX. Buist’s American Flower “arden Directory. 
Price $1 25. 

L. The American Fruit-Grower’s Guide to Orchard 
and Garden. Being the most complete Book on the sub- 
ject ever published. Price $1 25. 

: C. M. SAXTON, 


May itd 152 Fulton street, N. Y. 


Price 


Complete. 


Price 60 cts. 
By Stevens. 


Price 





Tue Enerisa Book Srors. — The 
subscribers invite the attention of Book Buyers to their 
Stock o£ ENne@iisH Books., selected with great care, 
and largely increased by recent importations. Having 
experienced agents in Europe, they are prepared to im- 
port books to order on the most favorable terms. and 
with great dispatch. Orders forwarded to England, 
France, and Germany, by every steamer. Monthly cata- 
logues of new and o}d English and French books, fur- 
nished gratis, on application. Subscriptions received to 
all Foreign Periodicals. Confining their attention Ex- 
CLUSIVELY to Foreign Books, purchasers may depend 


C. J. Prick & Co, 
Importers of English Books, 
7 Hart’s Building, (2d story,) Sixth st., above 
June lt bp Chestnut, Philadelphia, 


Key To GRAMMAR WITHOUT A MASTER. 
—Designed to instruct more in two hours’ study 
than two years on the old system. By enclosing 25 
cents a copy will be sent to any part of the United 
Address DAYTON & WENTWORTH, 66 





Washington-street, Boston, June 3t p. 





MitrcHELL’s SERIES OF DISSECTED 
Mapsa.—MezrruiaM, Moore & Co., Troy, N. Y., are pub- 
lishing a series of Dissected Maps, to which they would 
invite the attention of parents, teachers and others. 

Now ready, Mitchell’s Dissected Map of the United 
States,price $1 50. 

Will soon be ready— 

Mitchell’s Dissected Map of the Eastern States. 
“ “ “ “ Middle “ 
a s sc s6' Southern * 
& ts és * Western ‘* 

The above are made from Mitchell’s latest Maps, are 
neatly put up in book form, and will be found to be in- 
structive as well as amusing for the young people. 
Orders from the trade solicited, 

Mch.2t.ex.t. Mrrziam, Moors & Co., Troy, N. Y. 





She Periodical Press. 


Lirt, Heautu, Happiness.—THE IL- 
LUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL—A repository of 
Science, Education, Biography, General Literature, 
News, Mechanism, Agriculture, Commerce, the Natural 
Sciences, and all those progressive movements calculat- 
ed to reform and elevate mankind. Published at $1 per 
year, in advance, by FowLErs anD WELLS, New York, 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL AND HERALD 
OF REFORMS—A popular Family Journal, devoted to 
Hydropathy, Physiology, with Anatomical Engravings, 
illustrating the human system, with familiar instruction 
to learners. It is emphatically a guide to health and 
longevity. Terms, $1 a year, 


THE HYDROPATHIC QUARTERLY REVIEW— 
Anew Professional Magazine,devoted to Medical Reform, 
embracing articles by the best writers, on Anatomy, 
Physiology, Pathology, Surgery, Therapeutics, Mid- 
wifery, ete ; Reports of Remarkable Cases in General 
Practice, Criticisms on the Theory and Practice of the 
various Opposing Systems of Medical Science; Reports 
of the Progress of Health Reform in all its Aspects, etc. 
etc., with appropriate illustrations, Each number con- 
tains from 190 to 200 octavo pages, at Two DoLiaRs a 
year, 

Address Fowlers anD WXLLs, 308 Broadway, New 
York. 


AGENTS AND CANVASSERS WANTED in every county. 


PROSPECTUS 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


VOLUME SIXTH.—1854. 





THIS WELL-KNOWN AND WIDE- 
LY-CIRCULATED Journal, conducted by PAsroxrs of 


{ Congregational Churches in New York and vicin- 


ity, has completed its fifth year, 

It is now enlarged, is published in a quarto form, 
and contains sixteen columns more of reading mat- 
ter than formerly, being 


THE LARGEST RELIGIOUS PAPER IN THE 
WORLD! 


In addition to the regular editorial corps, Rev. G. 
B, CuErxver, D.D., Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
Mrs. H. B. Stow®, Rev. C. L. Brace, and ‘* MINNIE 
Mynrrtz,”’ are stated contributors, engaged to write 
weekly, and will be assisted by most able Corre- 
spondents, at home and abroad, who will do all in 
their power to make this Journal an interesting 
religious and family paper. 


TERMS.—Notwithstanding the large addition to 


the yearly expenses of the paper, the price will re- 
main the same— 


TWO DOLLARS PER ANNUM, 


IF PAID STRIOTLY IN ADVANCE ; or $250 if not paid 
within three months. By Carrier, $2 50 in advance. 
No new names entered without the Money. 

AGENTS.—Clergymen and Postmasters are au- 
thorized Agents, and are solicited to engage in the 
work of extending our circulation, Fifty Cents 
commission on each new subscriber will be allowed 
them, 

ADVERTISEMENTS will be inserted at one dollar 
per square for the first insertion, and seventy-five 
cents for each subsequent insertion. A liberal dis- 
count to those who advertise largely. 

Any person wishing to subscribe, will please en- 
close in an envelope TWO DOLLARS, and address 


JOSEPH H, LADD, 
Publisher of Toe INDEPENDENT, 
No. 22 Beekman St., New York, 


prepaying postage; and money so sent will be con- 
sidered at our risk. 


gar The paper will be sent in exchange for one 
year to any newspaper or monthly periodical that 


will publish this Prospectus, including this notice, 


and give a commendatory editorial notice. 
June it. b. 





CHAMBERS’ EpinsurGH JovuRNAL— 
TWENTY-THIRD YEAR.—Now ready, the fourth 
monthly part, (for June,) and new editions of the 
preceding numbers for 1854 of this old and popular 
periodical, containing a charming new domestic 
tale by Leitch Ritchie, Esq., entitled ‘ Wearyfoot 
Common,’”’ Also, the celebrated papers by Mr. WIL- 
LIAM CHAMBERS, on this country, ‘‘Things as they 
are in America,” together with a great variety of 





the best original literature. Yearly subscription 
only $150. Clubs of ten, only $10, and a gratis 
copy to the getter-up. Clergymen, $1. Specimen 
copies 12} cents, Chambers’ Journal, and any 
Three-dollar Magazine, (including Harper, Putnam, 
Godey, Graham, and all the leading monthlies,) to- 
gether one year for only Tourer DoLLars, 

Address P. D, ORVIS, Publisher, 

June it, v, 75 Nassau St., New York. 


JOURNAL OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, AT 
NO. 87 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 


Tus Journal is offered in a convenient form for 
binding, and is, at the end of each year, furnished 
with a Title-Page and Index. It consists of twelve 
quarto size pages of closely printedmatter, original 
and selected, . 

Each number will contain a catalogue of the new 
American publications of the previous month, with 
titles printed in full, the prices specified, and the 
names of the Publishers mentioned, 

All the principal English Medical and Theological 
Works will be catalogued by authors, with prices 
correctly stated. 

TreRMSs-—-Mailed to Subscribers at fifty cents per 
year, in advance. The amount may be remitted in 
postage-stam ps. 

All communications should be addressed to 


G. M. NEWTON, 
87 Chambers street, New York, 





June, 2t, nN, 





LirrE.y’s Livina AGE, 1854—A Beau- 
tiful Engraving in Each Number !—The Livine Acs has 
been abundantly honored by the approbation of the best 
judges; it has been pronounced to be sound and vigor- 
ous; various and entertaining; full of spirit and life; 
uniting the qualities which gratify the scholar, the phi- 
losopher, and the man of business, with those which re- 
commend it to their wives and children. We shall now 
endeavor to add to these intrinsic excellences the greater 
attractions of Art; and beginning with 1854, every num- 
ber will contam an impression from a beautiful Steel 
Plate. The 52 Plates a year will alone be worth the 
price of subscription. 

This work is made up of the elaborate and stately 
Essays of the EDINBURGH, QUARTERLY, and other Re- 
views; and Buackwoop’s noble criticisms on Poetry, 
his keen political Commentaries, highly wrought Tales, 
and vivid descriptions of rural and mountain Scenery; 
and the contributions to Literature, History and Common 
Life, by the sagacious Specraror, the sparkling Exam- 
INER, the judicious ATHEN £uM, the busy and industrious 
LireraRy Gazette, the sensible and comprehensive 
Briranntra, the sober and respectable Cueristian Op- 
SERVER; these are intermixed with the Military and 
Naval Reminiscences of the United Service, and with the 
best articles of the Duniin Untversiry, New Monruty, 
FrasEr’s, Tart’s, AINSwORTH’S, Hoop’s and SporTiNG 
Maeazinus, and of CHamprrs’s admirable JouRNAL. 
We do not consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit 
and wisdom from Puncn; and, when we think it good 
enough, make use of the thunder of Taz Times, We 
shall increase our variety by importations from the con- 
bere = of Europe, and from the new growth of the British 
colonies, 

The Lrvrya AGx is published every Saturday, by Lrr- 
TELL, Son & Company, corner of Tremont and Bromfield 
Streets, Boston; Price 1244 cents a number, or six dol- 
lars a year in advance, Remittances for any period will 
be thankfully received and promptly attended to. 

Postage Frrer.—We will send the Livine Aa, 
postage free, to all subscribers within the United States 
who remit in advance, directly to the Office of Publica- 
tion, the sum of six dollars; thus placing our distant 
subscrbers on the same footing as those nearer to us, 
and making the whole country our neighborhood. 

Feb tf Litrz.t, Son & Company, Boston. 





Tne New York Universe is a large 
Woekly Newspaper, puplished in the city of New York, 
en the following terms : 


One Copy,One Year -« © © = = 
Three 


$2 


NC ee ek Lk Me 3 


Seven Copies, “ + -« © «+ = $10 
Eleven Copies, “ - «© - «© = $15 
Sixteen Copies, “ -2¢ -« © «© = $20 


Larger Clubs, at $1.25. Canada subscribers must 
pay 25 cents extra for American postage. The money 
must, in all cases, accompany the subscription, as the 
terms are invariably in advance, Address (post-paid) 

A. J. WILLIAMSON, 

May 3t ba 22 Beekman street, New York. 








General Wusiness. 


IRON RAILING WORKS, 


TRON RAILING—every variety of Wrought and 
Cast Iron, and the celebrated Wire Railing. 


Wickersham’s Patented Wire Fence, 


For Prairies, Railroads, Farms, Lawns, Gardens, 
&c,, at $2 per rod. 


TRON BEDSTEADS—IKON FURNITURE. 


The 2d edition of ‘‘ New Phase of the Iron Manu- 
facture,” containing designs, explanations and 
prices of the above articles, forwarded, by address- 
ing the Subscriber, JOHN B. WICKERSHAM. 

Warerooms, No, 312 Broadway; Works, Nos, 53, 
55, 57, 59 and 61 Lewis street, New York. 

June eom tf. 











PuHonograrHic GoLtp Prns of the 
BEsT quality, furnished by FowLzRs anp WexLts, N. 
Y., at $1 50—sent by mail, pustage prepaid. 

A cheaper, inferior article, may be had at $1 25. 





Weeser’s ANATOMICAL ATLAS OF THE 
Aputr Human Bopy, lithographed and republished by 
Envico1t & Co, No. 59 Beekman street, New York, from 
the German edition by Prof. M. J. Wezer, consisting of 
eleven entire figures, natural size, with a comprehensive 
explanation. For sale, in sieets, or mounted, Sets, in 


heets, $15. Mounted, $25. A 


May ly b 
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preconceived opinions. 


June 1tB 
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BROADWAY, 


Cor. of White St., 
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GEO. W. SIMMONS, 
MANUFACTURER OF, AND WHOLESALE DEALER IN, EVERY VARIETY OF 


CLOTHING, 


DENETLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS, 
HheT Sat PRS OS Oe Sota 


FOR CASH OR APPROVED PAPER, 


jss- Tuousanps of strangers annually visit this world-renowned estab- 
lishment; the extent and magnificence of which far exceed all their 
The Proprietor is happy to extend every courtesy 
to visitors, and render a promenade through the various Departments 
pleasant to all whose curiosity may induce them to call. 
complete outfits at any moment. 
Dresses to order, in the Custom Department, furnished at the shortest 
notice, and perfect satisfaction warranted. 


OAK HALL, 


Nos. 28, 30, 32, 34, 36, & 88 NORTH STREET, 


They can obtain 


BOSTON, Mass. 





LAWRENCE’S 
DAGUERREAN GALLERY, 
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Is one of the oldest, most extensive, and best arranged in the World. His PICTURES are 
pronounced, by Artists, SUPERIOR to all others. 
Wortn’s Farr in Lonpon for the Best PICTURES ; and also at the Exhibition in New York. 
In addition to Daguerreotypes, Mr. L. has introduced Photography, or Daguerreotypes on 
Paper, plain (like a fine mezzotint) or colored (like a fine ivory miniature,) possessing all 
the accuracy of the Daguerreotype. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION IS GIVEN TO COPYING DAGUERREOTYPES AND OTHER PICTURES. 


SMALL PICTURES 
CAN BE ENLARGED TO ANY DESIRED SIZE, 


Childven of all Ages taken. 


Mr. L. received the highest Premium at the 





SCHOOL AND FAMILY GROUPS TAKEN — OF TEN, 
TWENTY, OR FIFTY PERSONS. 





ta PICTURES TAKEN JUST AS WELL IN CLOUDY AS CLEAR WEATHER. 
A LARGE COLLECTION OF PORTRAITS 


of Prominent Men can be seen at the Rooms (which are free to all) at all times, 
A VISIT IS SOLICITED. 


M. M. LAWRENCE. 








. 
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EXCELSIOR SEWING MACHINES, 
PATENTED BY E. HOWE, Jr., Sept. 10, 1846. 
OFFICE, 140 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Tuesr Machines are warranted (with proper use) not to get out of repair, They are built in a good, substan- 
tial manner, and will do all manaoer of work done by any other Machine, (except very fine linen,) in a manner 


warranted to give satisfaction. 


The stitch is the same on both sides, and will not rip or come out any more than sewing done by hand. Call 
and see them in operation at the Office, 140 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


June ly p 


W.A. DAWSON, AceEnt. 
. 








“ UNDER-GARMENTS, GLOVES, HOSIERY, 
GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. 





AN EXTENSIVE and Superior Variety of the above Goods at the Lowest Prices for which they can be 
purchased in this Country, will be found at the well-known Importing and Manufacturing Establishment o 


UNION ADAMS, 


June 3tbp 


No. 591 Broapway, (Opposite the Metropolitan Hotel,) New Yorr, 





PATENT SEWING MACHINES. 





Tue AMERICAN SEwWInG MacHINE Com- 
PANY are now prepared to supply the public with a 
new and greatly improved Implement, known as 
THE DORCAS SEWING MACHINE, in the construc- 
tion of which are combined advantages and facili- 
ties unknown in any other article of its kind, and 
to which they would call the special and particular 
attention of Boot and Shoe Manufacturers, Harness- 
Makers,Carriage-Trimmers, Tailors, Clothing Manu- 
facturers, Cap-Makers, Upholsterers, and all who re- 
quire sewing in their business, 

Not a few of the so-called Sewing Machines that 
have been submitted to the approbation of manu- 
facturers have failed—owing to defects in their con- 
struction, or from their constant liability to get out 
of repair, and from many other causes, consequent 
on theirimperfect manufacture—to perform that 
work which they were specially intended to accom- 
plish. ‘To produce an implement that should be 
perfectly free from the objections that attached to 
almost every other, which should combine simpli- 
city with durability and facility of working, was 
the object sought to be attained by the American 
Sewing Company ; and this desirable end has been 
attained in the Apparatus now under consideration, 

Its leading and peculiar advantages may be thus 
stated :-— 

It is the most simple and reliable of any now in 
use, and therefore calculated to prevent delays from 
getting out of order, and thus insuriug promptitude 
in the execution of work. 

It is adjusted with the greatest ease and facility, 
runs very still, and is as fast as any other machine. 

By means of a greatly improved Shuttle Race, the 
CERTAINTY of every stitch is insured, and a face- 
“hea that will not ravel is left on both sides of the 
cloth, 

In cousequence of the action of a spring of novel 
and graduated action, a greater power is imparted 
to keep the work in place than by any method hith- 
erto used. 

Larger work can be executed upon it than upon 
almost any other machine, thus enabling orders to 
be executed more speedily—and a wider and more 
convenient space is afforded for the manual opera- 
tions necessary, 

A saving is effected in the use of thread, equal to 
the price of the Machine itself in a year, as com- 
pared with the chain-stitch machine, 

Every machine is carefully manufactured in the 
very best and most workmanlike manner, under 
the Agent’s own supervision, and is warranted to 
accomplish every thing which its inventors state 
that it can effect, e 

Not a trifling item is its comparative lightness, 
and consequent portability, and the great ease with 
which it can be set in motion by the most delicate 
female, whose fingers need not be soiled by oil, as 
in the case in some other machines, 

That these qualifications have been appreciated 
by competent judges, is attested by the award of a 
Diploma to the Company by the Boston Mechanic’s 
Charitable Association, 

The American Sewing Machine Company, there- 
fore, with the utmost confidence, would draw the 
attention of all those whose business requires sew- 
ing-work done, to the Dorcas Sewing MAcHINE, 
which will be found indispensable to such. 

All purchasers will have gratuitous instructions 
in the use of the Machine furnished them at the 
Company’s Office, which will be continued until 
they shall be perfectly familiar with every part of 
its operations. 

The Dorcas Sewing Machine can be securely pack- 
ed for transportation, and forwarded to any part of 
the world, without its running any risk of damage. 

The American Sewing Machine Company manu- 
facture Cylinder and Flat Table Machines, under the 
Patent granted Elias Howe, of September 10, 1846, 
Persons run no risk in purchasing these Machines, 
as the Patent has been established in three suits at 


law before Judge Sprague, in the United States 
District Court of Massachusetts. 

The Company would call attention, also, to 
Swerr’s Parent GourpEs, which will be found of 
the greatest service in all work requiring binding, 
as they insure uniformity and neatness. For Hats, 
Shoes, Clothing, Mattresses, and the like, they are 
peculiarly suitable. 

Price, $50 to $100. 


AMERICAN SEWING MACHINE COMPANY: 
Offices, 385 Broadway, New York ; 173 Washing- 


ton Street, Boston, 
JOHN P. BOWKER, Jr., 
June & Aug, b. D. Agent, 
MERICAN CRYSTAL PALACE—For 
the EXHIBITION of the INDUSTRY of ALL 
NATIONS, 


Open EVERY DAY and EVENING, (except Sunday,) 
from 8 A, M, till 10 P. M, 


Twenty-five cents admittance will be the 
price hereafter on all occasions. 


There will be NO FREE ADMISSIONS, with the ex~ 
ception of Exhibitors and the Press ; and no Season 
Tickets will be sold, 

The CrystTaL PaLace has undergone the most ex- 
tensive alterations and improvements, and is rapidly 
filliug up with elegant and interesting specimens of 
handicra/t from every quarter of the world. 

The MACHINERY DEPARTMENT is very com- 

lete, 
= The PICTURE GALLERY is already the most com- 
prehensive and valuable collection in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The SCULPTURE contributions embody over 300 
pieces of Marble, most of them rare, many of them 
originals, and all of exquisite workmanship, Many 
choice Statues besides are now en route from Europe. 

A section of the GREAT CEDAR TREE from Califor- 
nia is contributed by its patriotic owner. ‘This is no 
pieced-up or manufactured article, but a perfect and 
entire log from a Tree 92 feet in circumference and 
825 feet high, Prof. Benj. Pierce, of Harvard College, 
Cambridge, and Mr, J. M. Batchelder, have examined 
it, and report that at the rate of growth exhibited 
by the sap, and estimated from the annualrings, the 
Tree is 3,241 years old. 

Altogether, the Crystal Palace encloses, at this 
moment, more articles of a novel, useful and in- 
structive character, than can be examined in several 
days with proper discrimination, and incessant aug- 
mentations may be confidently relied upon. 

Ap efficient Orchestra of Music will be in attend- 
ance at the Crystal Palace every morning, afternoon 
and evening. 

The Association offers several Prizes of Gold Me- 
dals, worth one thousand dollars each, or their equi- 
valent in cash; also other Prizes of Cash, Plate, 
Medals and Diplomas for worthy Inventions, Manu- 
factures and Works of Art. 

All articles which are deemed worthy ofa place in 
this Grand Exposition of the World’s Industry and 
Art, are admitted WITHOUT ANY CHARGE WHATEVER 
TO EXHIBITORS. An efficient Police are in constant 
attendance day and night, and the utmost care is 
used in protecting articles exhibited, but the Associ- 
ation disclaims accountability for loss or damage to 
such articles. 

All umbrellas, canes, &c., must be left at the 
stand near the door. As the Crystal Palace is a 
Bonded Warehouse, visitors cannot be permitted to 
convey packages of any size into or out of the Build- 
ing. 

Nochecks given, and no person re-admitted on the 
same ticket. P. T. BARNUM, President. 


Tickets of admission to the Crystal Palace may be 
had at the office of this Journal, 308 Broadway, New 
York, June tf bv, 


COMER’S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 


139 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, 


ESTABLISHED by the present Principal, 
A. D., 1840, for thorough and practical Instruction 
in WRITING, BOOK-KEEPING, NAVIGATION, al! 
the ENGLIsH branches, the higher MATHENWATICS, 
Crassics, and MopERN LANGUAGES, offers superior 
advantages for 


EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT. 


The names and residences of upwards of two hun- 
dred Students for whom good situations as Clerks, 
Book-keepers, &c., were obtained the past year, are 
furnished in the Annual Catalogue, which, with the 
card of Terms, may be had at the Institute, or by 
mail, gratis, The success of those who have gra- , 
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duated at this Institution fully proves the high 
practical character of the instruction imparted; 
while the charges are no higher than at any good 
tivate school, with the essential difference that 
re there is No CLassSysTem. Students of allages 
‘eive separate instruction, and can commence at 

aL time, 

OPEN DAY AND EVENING, 


YT. ‘tures on Commerce, Mercantile Law, Politi- 
cal* Economy, and kindred subjects, are regularly 
delivered by gentlemen of eminent talent, wirHouT 
ADDITIONAL CHARGE TO THE STUDENTS. 

An entirely separate department for Females, 


GEORGE N. COMER, Principal, 
Aided by able and faithful Assistauts, 
1t. b. B. 


SMITH’S PATENT LETTER FILE. 














Price $9 per Dozen ; Retail, $1 each, 


R. T. YOUNG, Publisher, 140 Fulton 


street, New York, would respectfully invite the at- 
tention of Country Dealers, Travelling Agents, and 
Schvol Committees, to his extensive new stock of 
SCHOOL AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, embracing 
every department of standard Literature, together 
with BLANK WORK AND STATIONERY, in great 
variety. 

Having arrangements with the principal publish- 
ers of the United States, he is enabled to fill orders, 
whether for his own or the works of other publish- 
ers, at the lowest cash rates, 

PRINTED CATALOGUES, WITH WHOLESALE 
CASH PRICES OF EIGHT HUNDRED POPULAR 
BOOKS, furnished to those entering or proposing to 
enter the business, on receipt of orders post-paid, 

Address, R. T, YOUNG, 140 Fulton St. 


N. B. The basis of his trade being upon the cash 
principle, he hopes to make and retain customers 
more by principles of cheapness, promptitude, and 
honor, than extension of credit. Dealers would do 
well to give him the trial of an order; the lowest 
market prices guaranteed. June lt. D. 








HEWS’ PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO FORTE. 


From the illustrious Pianist, L. M. GorrscHa.x, to 
Mr. Hews’ Agent at New York: 


3 New Yorks, Dec, 5, 1853. 
Mr. N. P. B. Curriss—Dear Sir: Having had the 
pleasure of performing upon George Hews’ American 
Patent Action Piano, at the World’s Fair in this city 
the present year, and other of his Pianos at your 
warcerooms, which afforded me much gratification, I 
cheerfully recommend them to the public. { am very 
glad of the improvement in the action, These instru- 
ments likewise are of excellent tone, owing no 
doubt, to the perfection of the scales, 
Very respectfully, L. M. GOTTSCHALK, 


tar Manufactory, No, 365 Washington st., Boston. 
June, lt, D. 





DR. N. EDWARDS, 
2 DENTALSURGEON and 


PY Manufacturer of Artificial Teeth, 


(LATE OF 333 BROADWAY,) 


Would respectfully notify the inhabitants of this 
city, and of the country generally, that he has RE- 
MOVED to his spacious rooms, 551 Broapway, 
where he can be found at all hours, All operations 
in Mechanical or Sugical Deutistry performed on 
more favorable terms than at any other place in this 
city, or in the world. 

N.B.—Block Teeth carved and colored to suit any 
case or complexion, 

A Lady will be in attandence to receive and wait 
upon ladies and children. 

Ladies can enjoy the utmost privacy while having 
their work done, and every convenience of a private 
dwelling will be found, 

Ladies’ names never given as reference without 
permission. June lt bb. 








THE AVERY SEWING MACHINE 


Received the stuver MEDAL at the New York 
Crystal Palace over all competitors. 


Tux stitch made by this machine is pecullarly 
handsome, and it makes a stronger and firmer seam 
than can be made by hand. 

ta To Tailors, Clothiers, Seamstresses and Faml- 
lies, this is contidently recommended as the best 
machine in market, for its work will NEVER RIP. 
Every fourth stitch may be cut, and the seam will 
still be strong. : 

AND THE PRICE WITH ALL THE FIXTURES IS ONLY $50. 

These machines are so packed that they may be 
safely sent to any part of the world, 

tar Call at the office, 251 Broadway, N. Y., where 
Machines may at all times be seen in operation ; or 
address THOS, B. LACEY, President, 

June, lt, N. 





Mrs. C.M. Wurte’s Boarding-School 


for Girls—Danbury, Ct. 
- Reference—C. H. Roacu, Esq., 826 Greenwich- 


street, New York, June 1t* 


Dr. Samuert B. Surru’s Great Evec- 
TRO-Maenetic MgpicaAL WonvER-workkp, for which 
the Mgpan has been awarded at the WorLD’s Farr 
over all other Magnevic machines in competition with it. 

This is aself-moving Machine, giving out both the Di- 
rectand To-and fro electric currents just as the occasion 
requires; hence, the trouble of turning a crank is dis- 
pensed with. 

Put up in a neat rose-wood case. Price $12. With 
extra appliances, $16, Address Samus~ B Smiru, 89 
Canal street, New York, or FowLExs anp WxL1s, 308 
Broadway, New York, May tfb 





THE New Pocket SyRinek, WITH 

Dinxcrions For its Ust.—The undersigned take plea- 
sure in offering to the public, the Hydropathic Profession, 
ane especially to families, a new and superior INJEcTING 
INSTRUMENT, with an ILLUSTRATED vrgetey by R. 
T. Trait, M.D., giving complete directions for the em- 
ployment of water injections. The price of Taz New 

ockET Syrinex is only Three Dollars and a Half, and 
may be sent by Express to any place desired, All orders 
containing remittances should be prepaid, and directed 
to Fownrrs anp W2ELLs, 308 Broadway, New York, 

This instrument has been manufactured to order, to 
meet the wants of Hydropathic physicians and patients. 
It is more convenient and portable than any apparatus 
of the kind in use, occupying, with its case, but little 
more space than a common pocket-book, while its dura- 
ble material will last a lifetime. 

The New Instrument may be sent to any place desired 
by Express. 





Boox In.ustrarions, 
Portraits, Buildings, Views, Ma- 
chinery, Labels, Seals, Bank 
Checks, Bill Heads, Business Cards, 
Ornamental] Designs for Color Print- 
ing, &c., engraved in the best style 


229 Broadway, 
One d oor r2bove Astor House, N.Y. 
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Travel. 
TRAVELLERS’ DIRECTORY. 


FOR THE NORTH. 
ALBANY.—Hudson River Railroad.—Chambers St. 
(Express Trains) . . .64A.M. and4 Pm. 
Return. . . 4.30, 8.45 a.m. and 4.45 P.M 
ALBANY.—Hudson River Railway.—Way Trains, 
9 A.M, and 12M. and 3 P.M, 
Return. . . 5.45 & 10.45 a.m. ; 4&6 P.M. 
POUGHKEEPSIE.—Hudson River R. R., Chambers 
St.... 4,7, 9,10 a.m, 12 m., & 3, 4, 5, 6 
P.M. 
TARRYTOWN .. 7.10, 10 am. & 3, 4, 5.30, 10.30 p.m. 
PEEKSKILL. .... 4, 7.10, 9,10 A.m., 12 m., & 8, 4, 
5.30, 6. P.M. 








FOR THE EAST. 

BOSTON via STONINGTON.—Steamers ©. Vander- 
bikt and Commodore—Pier 2, N.R., 6 P.M, 

BOSTON via FALL RIVER—Steamers Empire State, 
and Bay State.—Pier 4, N.R., 5 p.m. 

BOSTON via NORWICH.—Steamers Worcester and 
Knickerbocker.—Foot of Cortlandt St., 
5 P.M. 

BOSTON.—New Haven Railroad.—Canal Street, 
8 A.M. & 4 P.M, 

SPRINGFIELD.—New Haven Railroad.—Canal St., 
8,11.30 a.m. & 4 P.M. 

HARTFORD.—New Haven Railroad—Canal Street, 
8, 11.30 a.m. &4P. M. 

NEW HAVEN.—New Haven Railroad—Canal Street, 
7, 8, 11.30 A.M. & 8,4 P.M. 
Return. 5.30, 6.45, 9.35 a.m. & 1.10, 9.25 p.m. 

PORT CHESTER.—New Haven Railroad—Canal St., 
7, 9.15, 11.30 A.M, & 6.15 P.M, 





FOR THE SOUTH. 
PHILADELPHIA.—Amboy Railroad—Pier 1, N.R., 
TAM, & 2 P.M, 
Return, 7 A.M. & 2 P.M. 
PHILADELPHIA.—New Jersey Railroad—Foot of 
Liberty Street, 7,9, 1l a.m, & 4, 5.30 p.m. 
Return, 1.30, 8, 9 A.M. & 4.15, 5.30 P.M.. 
EASTON.—Morris and Essex Railroad—Foot Cort- 
landt Street, 8.30 a.m. 
ORANGE.—Morris and Essex Railroad—Foot Cort- 
landt Street, 12 m. 
DOVER.—Morris and Essex Railroad—Foot Cort- 
landt Street, 8.30 A.M., 3.30 P.M. 
MORRISTOWN.—Morrls and Essex Railroad—Foot 
Cortlandt St., 8.30 A.m., 3.30, 4.30 P.ar, 

NORFOLK, PETERSBURG AND RICHMOND— 
Steamer Jamestown—Pier 13, N.R., Satur- 
day, 3 P.M. 





FOR THE WEST, 

BUFFALO,—Erie Railroad—(Express Train)—Foot 
Duane Street, 5 P.M. 

CHICAGO.—Erie Railroad—(Express Train)—Foot 
Duane Street, 5 p.m. 

DUNKIRK. —Erie Railroad—(Mail Train) — Foot 
Duane Street, 8.15 A.M. 

DUNKIRK.—Erie Railroad—(Express Train)—-Foot 
Duane Streei, 7 a.m, & 5 P.M. 
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THE 


Hydropathic Quarterly Review. 





Tue ILLUSTRATED HYDROPATHIC QUARTERLY Review.—A new Professional 
Magazine, devoted to Medical Reform; embracing articles, by the best writers, on Anatomy, 
Physiology, Pathology, Surgery, Therapeutics, Midwifery, etc.; Reports of remarkable cases 
in general practice, Criticisms on the Theory and Practice of the various opposing systems 
of Medical Science, Review of New Publications of all Schools of Medicine, Reports of the 
progress of Health-Reform in all its aspects, ete. etc.; with appropriate Illustrations. 


FOWLERS AND WELLS, PUBLISHERS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


Terns, $2 00 a year inadvance. No. 3 now ready, containing— 


THE MOVEMENT CURES, No. II. By R. T. Tratt, M.D.—The Indian 
Club Exercise. Case of Mr. Harrison. Remarks of the “American Phrenological Journal.” 
Neglect of Exercise. Exercise necessary to Development. Extract from the “ Water- 
Cure Journal,” Various Positions and Actions illustrated. Remarks of Mr. Walker, 
Author of Manly Exercises. 


SEMINAL EMISSIONS. By Jamus C. Jackson, M.D.—Importance of the 
Subject, and the Duty and Responsibility of the Physician. Superiority of the Water- 
Cure in this Disease. What are Seminal Emissions? False Views. Causes of Seminal 
Emissions: 1. Functional Derangement. 2. Sexual Indulgence. 3. Drug-Medication. 
4, Masturbation. Conditions of Cure: 1, Abstinence from the Exciting Causes. 2. Dis- 
continuance of severe Mental Labor. 38. An Unstimulating Diet. 4. Abundance of 
Exercise. 5. Some pleasant Occupation or Recreation for the Mind. 6. Absence of Care 
and Responsibility. An Illustrative Case. 


REFORMERS AND REFORM. By H. Knapp.—An Age of Reform. 
Want of Concert of Action. Work for all Classes of Reformers. The Causes of Social 
Eyils must be removed. Want of a correct Physical Education one of the principal 
Causes. Practice better than Theory. Importance of Diet. Removal of Temptations 
to Evil. Justice and Truth must govern Men. 


MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. By J. E. Snopcrass, M.D.—Importance 
of a Sound Mind in a Healthy Body. Obedience to Law an indispensable Condition to 
Health and Happiness. Medical Jurisprudence defined. Duty of the Physician in Legis- 
lative Affairs, Duty in Courts of Law. Important Position of the Medical Witness, 


THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. By G. H. Taytor.—Office of the Nervous 
System. Ludicrous Ideas of the Nerve-sick. Anatomy of the Neryous System, The Gray 
and the White Substances. Ganglions. Nerve-Force. Division of the Nervous System 
according to its Relations. Pathological Innervation. Conditions of Healthy Vital Acts. 
Abuse of the Nervous System. Medication. Treatment. 


PULMONARY CONSUMPTION. By Levi Revsprn, M.D.—Prevalence of 
Consumption. Ratio of Deaths in different Cities and Countries. What is a Tubercle? 
Views of Dr. Troy. Causes. Is Consumption Curable? Preventive Management. Treat- 
ment. Oxygenation. The Excretions. The Skin, The Cough. Conclusion. 


RESPIRATION. By EH. Leran, M.D. Respiration subservient to Nutrition. 
Comparisons of the Four grand Divisions of the Animal Kingdom, in reference to the 
Nutritive System. Relation of the Respiratory Function to Nutrition. The Nutrient 
Fluid must in all cases be aérated. Animal Heat. Comparative Physiology. Calorifica- 
tion not the sole end of Respiration. Decarbonization not one of the final ends of Respira- 
tion. Indirect subservience of Respiration to Nutrition Its direct and positive Agency. 
Value of Pure Air. Ventilation. Air as a means of Cure. 


REPORTS. Cases By Dr. Tratyt. 1. Mercurial Diseases. 2. Relaxed 
Palate. 3. Tubercular Consumption. Allopathic Lying. Casrzs By Dr. Var. 1. Pro- 
lapsus Uteri. 2. Ulceration of the Cervix Uteri. 8, Prolapsus Uteri. 4. Uterine Disease. 
5. Menorrhagia. 6. A Complicated Case. 7. Paralysis. 8, Lead Paralysis. 9. Typhoid 
Fever. 10. Heart Disease. 

REVIEWS. — Medical Galvanism. By R. T. Tratt, M.D. The Marriage 
Institution. By R. T. Trall, M.D. Dr. Gilman on Stimulation. Hallucinations. Example 
of Christ. The Warm Douche as a Parturefacient. The Pocket Injecting Instrument. 
Youmans on Alcohol. The Beard Question. 


CRITICISMS.—-Surgery. A Novel Reform Notion. Extraordinary Fe- 
eundity. The Drug Trade. Hard Questions. 

MISCELLANY.--Coffee. The Indian Medicine-Men. Life shortened by 
Intemperance. Light for Animals. Alcohol and Fat. Family Educational Institutes. 


Thought Machines vs. Spirit Rappings. The Brown Men of Sumatra. Compressed Air 
as a Remedial Agent. Cherokee Anecdote. Ancient Punishment for Scolding Women. 


The Excitement of Suspense. 
LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Indian Club Exercise, (Three Figures.) Club Exercise. (Large Figure.) Movements 
Illustrated. (Thirty-one cuts.) New Pocket Syringe. 
P. S.—One copy of the Rrvimw, one copy of the WATER-CurE JourRNAt, and one copy of 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL will be sent one year for $3. Address Fowimrs anD WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 





For PovuGHKrrrsi—E—Way Passenger Trains at 
7 A.M, and 4,10 p.m, ; and Way, Freight and Passen- 
ger Train at 1 P.M. 

For PEEKskKILL-—-At 10 A.M. and 5% P.M. 

The Tarrytown, Peekskill and Poughkeepsie 
Trains stop at all the Way Stations, 

Passengers taken at Chambers, Canal, Christopher, 
18th and 31st streets, 

Sunpay Mart Trains—At 3.40 p.m. from Canal 
street for Albany, stopping at all the Way Stations, 


EDMUND FRENCH, Superintendent. 





SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 


Trains leave Chambers Street daily for Albany aud 
Troy. 

On and after Monday, May 8, 1854, the Trains will 
run as follows: 


Express TRAIN—6 ot 


through in four hours, 
connecting with the Northern and Western Trains. 


Mam Train—9 A.M. Through Way Trains 12 m. 





W.C.& J. Nerr, dealers in Electro- 


and 5 P.M, P : ‘ 
Express TRAINS—4 P.M, Accommodation Train, | Magnetic Machines, Telegraph Registers, Receiving 
6,30 P.M, Magnets and Keys, wholesale and Retail. No. 84 


Sourn SgvgeNTH sTREET, Philadelphia, June, It, bp 


For TarryTown—At 11 P.M. 
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one sure of a welcome. 
She alighted presently on 
the ottoman in the win- 
dow, and was easily caught 
by the hand and put under 














an opensbraided basket, to be 

















safe for the night from the 








unwinged familiars of the 





























house ; but oh, the interest 




















of the story and the bird 

















together, for the children in 


























the morning! Could any 
















































































































































































mortal persuade them that 
there was no meaning in 
her visit? They watched 
the little feathered bosom 
with its throb of watchful- 
ness, and mused upon its 
midnight coming, with child- 
wonder ; and it is laid away, 
for life, among their vague 























thoughts of things superna- 






























































tural. Such are waking 









































Plig eta SWALLOW, 
Natural Pistory. 


MORE ABOUT BIRDS. 








Tun SwaLLow.—The swallow is a familiar bird, 
and one whose usefulness and beauty all ac- 
knowledge. No one, perhaps, has described him 
more enthusiastically than the philosophic Sir 
Humphry Davy. He says: 


The swallow is one of my favorite birds, and a 
rival of the nightingale, for he cheers my sense of 
seeing as much as the other does my sense of 
hearing. He is the glad prophet of the year, the 
harbinger of the best season ; he lives a life of 
enjoyment amongst the loveliest forms of nature ; 
winter is unknown to him, and he leaves the 
green meadows of England in autumn for the 
myrtle and orange groves of Italy, and for the 
palms of Africa; he has always objects of pur- 
suit, and his success is secure. Even the beings 
selected for his prey are poetical, beautiful, and 
transient. The ephemerz are saved by his means 
from a slow and lingering death in the evening, 
and killed in a moment when they have known 
nothing but pleasure. He is the constant de- 
stroyer of insects, the friend of man, and may 
be regarded as a sacred bird. His instinct, which 
gives him his appointed season, and teaches him 
when and where to move, may be regarded as 
flowing from a Divine source; and he belongs to 
the oracles of nature, which speak the awful and 
intelligible language of a present Deity. 


A Birp Visit.—Here is a pleasant scrap from 
the facile pen of Willis. It is a poem, without 
being done into rhyme : 


“Last night, however, we had a bird-visit which 
has furnished quite a day of poetry for the child- 
ren. Writing, in my own room, at a late hour, I 
was interrupted by a sudden fluttering of wings 
against the window, which, at first, I thought an 
accident of some bird startled from her nest and 
bewildered by the light. I looked out but could 
see nothing. The night was dark and stormy ; 
and wishing the flutterer safe from all perils of 
foxes and tree-toads, I resumed my pen. In a few 
minutes the attempt to enter was made again, 
and repeated upon the larger window of the ad- 
joining room in which slept my infant in her cra- 
dle. The nurse raised the lattice, and in came 
the stranger—circling around and around. the 
cradle, and at last alighting upon the curtains of 
the bed—a little gray harbinger of spring, who 
sat and looked about her with the confidence of 





dreams that need not be in- 
terpreted to be felt to have 
ameaning. When the little 
warbler flew forth again— 
released into the morning 
air—it was, even to my world-worn belief, an 
angel on his return.” 





Tue Birps AND THE Cepars.—N. P. Willis, in 
one of his familiar and charming sketches of his 
life “‘ Out-doors at Idlewild,’’ has the following, 
Can Prof. Mapes solve the question suggested ? 


“ Rejoicing over two large urns full of the ber- 
ries, I was waiting for the first April rain to lay 
them in their trenches, when our venerable neigh- 
bor S. came in, with the damper which I have to 
submit to the kind consideration of Prof. Mapes. 
He tells me that the cedar berry must pass through 
the body of a bird—exemplified by the lines of 
cedars that spring up along the walls and under 
the rocks and trees where the birds perch them- 
selves. The seed thus auto-guano-fies for fructi- 
fication ; or, rather, it is intrusted by un-laborious 
Nature, to be picked from the tree, manured and 
sown at a distance, by a troup of her apparent 
idlers. That cedars are thus scattered and pro- 
pagated, there is no doubt. But is the bird an 
indispensable medium?* Or, could we dispense 
with him by substituting a little boiling water for 
the animal heat, and a little guano (which is bird- 
manure) for the digestive fertilizing? Thisisa 
more important question from the difficulty of 
transplanting the cedar. It is the most unlikely 
of trees to live after being disturbed. If we can 
neither transplant nor plant cedars, therefore, but 
must trust altogether to bird-sowing, it is time 
we were catching orioles and blue-jays, and teach- 
ing them habits of regularity. We like to choose 
where we will have their amiable bestowings of 
shade trees.” 


Brrps IN CeMETERIES.—A sensible and humane 
law went into effect in this State last summer. 
We hope it is rigidly enforced. It provides that 
any person who shall kill or wound or trap any 
bird within any cemetery or public burying- 
ground, or who shall destroy any bird’s nest, or 
remove the eggs or the young therefrom, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, punishable by a 
fine of five dollars for every bird killed, wounded 
or trapped, and for every bird’s nest destroyed or 
eggs or young birds removed, recoverable in any 
justice’s court within the county where the of- 
fence has been committed, to be sued for by any 
person making the complaint. The penalty to go 
towards the support of the poor of the county. 

Efforts are being made in New York, says an 
exchange, to introduce foreign and rare birds 
into Greenwood Cemetery. Cages of some of the 
finest songsters, and birds of the richest plumage, 
have already been taken there, in the hope that 
they will pair and domesticate themselves. The 





* Several correspondents of the Home JourNnat have since shown that 
the bird is Nor an inlispensable medium. 











result is uncertain, but the seclusion of the place, 
the grand old woods, and the impossibility of mo- 
lestation by the sportsman, render the success’of 
the experiment quite probable. The idea is a 
beautiful and praiseworthy one. 


A Brsvurirut Cusrom.—One of the prettiest 
Christmas customs is the Norwegian practice of 
giving, on Christmas day, a dinner to the birds. 
On Christmas morning, every gable, gateway, or 
barn door is decorated with a sheaf of corn fixed 
on a long pole, wherefrom it is intended that the 
birds shall make their Christmas dinner. Even 
the peasants will contrive to have a handful set 
by for this purpose, and what the birds do not eat 
on Christmas day, remains for them to finish at 
their leisure through the winter. The carolling 
of birds about these poles made a Norwegian 
Christmas in the fields quite holy to me. On New 
Year’s day, in Norway, friends and acquaintances 
exchange calls and good wishes. In the corner 
of each reception-room there stands a little table, 
furnished all through the day with wine and 
cakes, and due refreshments for the visitors ; who 
talk, and compliment, and flirt. and sip wine, and 
nibble cake from house to house with great per- 
severance. (Can there be imagined a prettier 
Christmas custom than that of a corn-sheaf for the 
birds ?) ad 


BIRDS SPEAKING Encuisu.—A traveller in South 
America, speaking of the birds of his native land, 
says it is pleasant to notice that, into whatever 
strange countries they may have wandered during 
winter, and whatever strange tongues they may 
have heard, they nevertheless come back speak- 
ing English. Hark! “Phceebe! Phebe!” plain 
enough. And by and by the bobolink, saying, 
“Bob o’ Lincoln,” and the quail, saying, “Bob 
White.” We have heard of one who always 
thought the robin said, “Skillet! skillet! three 
legs to a skillet! two legs to a skillet!”’? A cer- 
tain facetious doctor says the robins cry out to 
him as he passes along the road, “ Kill ’em ! cure 
’em! physic! physic! physic !’’ 





A Man BrrorE ApaM.*—A conglomerate work, 
to use a geological phrase, has lately been pub- 
lished, entitled, ‘‘ The Types of Mankind,’”’ made 
up of contributions from the late Dr. Morton, 
Agassiz, Usher, Nott, and Gliddon. The Wew 
York Evening Post says this work is destined to 
create something of a commotion in the religious 
world. The idea of the unity of the race of man 
is totally discarded by the authors, one and all. 
Dr. Usher makes the astounding statement in this 
work, that a human fossil had been found in New 
Orleans in the course of some excavations in that 
city, to which a pre-Adamite age is attributed. 
According to his authority, the skeleton of a man, 
of the conformation of our native Indians, was 
discovered at a depth of sixteen feet, lying below 
a succession of four fossil cypress forests, to each 
of which the age of 14,400 years is given. Agas- 
siz is said to have accepted this as a fact, and 
based upon it his assertion, that man existed upon 
the earth at least 150,000 years ago. The theo- 
logian must either disprove this statement, or be 
compelled to admit a new exegesis of Holy Writ. 

The work to which we have alluded makes, 
by - the - bye, liberal drafts upon the interesting 
treatise on the “Black Man,” first published in 
the Evening Post. 





* Typrs OF MANKIND; or, Ethnological Researches based 
upon the Ancient Monuments, Paintings, Sculptures and 
Crania of Races, and upon their Natural, Philological and 
Biblical History. By J. C. Nort, Mobile, Ala., and Gzoreax 
R. Guippon, formerly United States Consul at Cairo. Dedi- 
cated to the Memory of the late Samuel George Morton, 
M.D., President of the Academy of Natural Sciences at Phila- 
delphia, and illustrated by copious extracts from his inedited 
MSS.; with scientific contributions from Prof. Louis Agassiz, 
LL.D., W. Usher, M.D,, and Prof. H. S. Patterson, M.D. 
With over four hundred illustrations. Complete in one vol. 
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A NEW VOLUME! 


A New Votume of the AmrricAN PHRENOLOGIOAL 
JOURNAL commences with this number. 

SuBsoriprions commenced in January, 1854, will termi- 
nate next December. Those commenced in July, 1853, are 
now complete. 

ReNEWALS may be made at once for the year to come. 
Those who prefer, may remit for one, two, three or more 
years, a8 may be convenient The amount will be duly 
credited, and the Journat sent the full time paid for. * 

Cus for any number of copies may be formed in every 
neighborhoc,4, and sent in to the Publishers at once. See 
Prospectus or Terms. 


To Our Excuances.—We embrace the occa- 
sion afforded by the issue of the first number of our twen- 
lieth volume, to tender again our heartfelt acknowledgments 
to our brethren of the Press, for their cordial and commend- 
atory notices of our JouRNAL, and of the noble Science of 
Mind which it advocates and promulgates. We appreciate 
their kind words, and know the influence they exert upon 
the public mind; and we thank them, not only in our own 
behalf, but in behalf of the thousands whom their introduc- 
tion enables us to bring within the sphere of our teachings, 
and thus improve and elevate. We trust that we shall con- 
tinue to merit their good opinions, and are sure that we shall 
be grateful for any expression of them with which they 
may honor us. 








Aspchology. 


AVENUES OF THE SOUL. 





We have some hope of administering to the 
pleasure and instruction of many readers of the 
Journal, by unfolding some of the results of our 
investigations concerning the avenues of the soul, 
in a new analysis and classification of the senses. 
In doing this, we will submit some of the con- 
siderations which satisfy us that man has not 
only five, but seven senses, and that these rise in 
serial and triune gradations from a most exterior 
to a most interior plane, correspondentially sha- 
dowing forth by their nature and order of rela- 
tions, some of the profoundest intimations con- 
cerning the soul’s constitution and its relations 
to all things beneath and above it. 

Upon the first trinity of the senses, little needs 
to be said beyond the mere mention of their 
names in their natural order of sequence. The 
first and most exterior of these is ToucH or FEEL- 
Inc. This is the lowest and grossest medium by 
which the soul takes cognizance of merely ex- 
ternal existences, with their most simple proper- 
ties, such as hardness, softness, roughness, 
smoothness, &c. 

The second in the order is taste. Through 
this the soul gains information as to flavors, 
which are produced by the characteristic action 
upon the gustatory nerves of the dissolved par- 
ticles of any substance whose mere existence 
may have been previously discerned by touch. 
By means of taste, therefore, the soul gains one 
degree of information concerning the qualities 
of tangible substances, beyond what is given by 
the sense of touch. 

After an object has thus been subjected to 
these lower modes of psychical perception, the 
soul naturally demands that it should be seen as 
the next development of its cognizances. The 
next sense in the order, therefore, is stant. 

It is through the media of these three senses— 
Touch, Taste, and Sight—that the soul gains the 
knowledge of all merely exterior things, with 








their most exterior properties and movements, 
These senses, therefore, naturally constitute a 
TRINITY, Which in its unitary form may be prop- 
erly considered as the general sense of EXTERIORS. 

We will now show that above this is another 
and corresponding trinity of senses, which in its 
united form takes cognizance of aérial, ethereal, 
and semi-spiritual existences, with their relations, 
powers, and operations, and that this trinity is 
much more nearly allied to the interior domin- 
ions of the soul than the previous one. Its indi- 
vidual members, as we shall see, respectively 
correspond to the members of the lower trinity 
in the order in which both occur. 

The first member of this second trinity, and 
the fourth in the general scale of the senses, is 
ueartna. Abstractly speaking, this sense takes 
cognizance simply of sound, which is the result 
of concussions or vibrations of the atmosphere 
which act upon the auditory nerve, the agitation 
of the ethereal life-essence of which is prolonged 
into the more interior depths of the soul. Now, 
sound is the natural medium for the expression 
of the passions or emotions of the internal living 
principle, and by it the soul of one living being 
touches or feels the soul and the emotions of 
another. This fact is universally observable, not 
only in the affectional and intellectual commun- 
ings of human beings, but in those of the lower 
animals. Different emotions are expressed and 
conveyed to kindred natures by different intona- 
tions and inflections of sounds, as the reader may 
know by observing the different effects produced 
upon himself by hearing the solemn voice of 
prayer, the sound of joviality and mirth, the 
shrieks of terror, or the liquid and moving tones 
of friendship and love. Almost any emotion, 
from grave to gay, from solemn to ridiculous, 
may be expressed and excited in the hearer by 
music, aS is well known. This is so simply 


because the soul of the hearer is touched with 


those sounds ; and from an instinctive perception 
of this fact we often speak of the most “ touching 
melody,’’ the most “ piercing cries,” or the most 
“ moving eloquence.’’ These considerations we 
think fully justify us in regarding hearing as 
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elevated, in the scale of spirituality, somewhat | the living focus or central fount of the percep- 


above either of the senses previously mentioned, 
and as being the medium of soul-touch, or feeling, 
even as physical or external touch is the medium 
of physical feeling. Its manifest correspondence, 
therefore, with physical touch, as the first mem- 
ber of the first trinity, suggests its place as the 
first member of a second series or trinity of 
senses. 

The second member of the semi-spiritual series, 
and the fifth in the order of the senses, is SMELL. 
The function of this sense is to distinguish odors, 
or ethereal flavors, and thus it directly and man- 
ifestly corresponds to Taste, which is the second 
member of the first trinity. It might, indeed, 
almost be called a degree of taste—the taste of 
invisible essences through contact with the lining 
membrane of the nose, even as the taste of solids 
and liquids occurs by contact with the tongue 
and palate. 

An objection may here be raised against our 
theory of a gradual approximation to the spirit- 
ual in this serial scale, as based upon the com- 
parative unimportance of this latter sense. That 
it is of little importance to man in comparison 
with the other channels of perception, is admit- 
ted; but it must not be overlooked that the 
medium through which its functional exercise is 
performed is far more refined, and thus more 
allied. to the spiritual, than any which can be 
directly cognized by either of the other senses. 
The odor of musk, for instance, is so attenuated, 
that a single grain of that article will, as it is 
said, perceptibly scent a room for twenty years. 
The aroma left upon the ground by the impress 
of an animal’s foot must be almost inconceivably 
rare, and yet the dog, in which the olfactory 
nerve is ramified over a large surface, will in- 
stantly detect that aroma, and by means of it 
will follow the animal’s footsteps with unerring 
precision. Smell, therefore, is the perception of 
essences which, in refinement, more nearly ap- 
proximate to the spiritual than any which can 
be directly perceived by either of the other 
senses, and this fact seems to indicate its position 
as one degree nearer to the central realms of the 
soul than either of the other senses. 


Here are the “five senses” universally recog- 
nized by metaphysicians, more than which it is 
not supposed that man possesses. That some 
addition to the series, however, is absolutely 
demanded, and does really exist, we hope to 
make evident to the intelligent reader ; but first 
we must make an obviously allowable and neces- 
sary correction in the ordinary wsus loguendi as 
respects this department of metaphysics. The 
word “sense” is from the Latin word “ sentio,”’ 
which means to discern, to be sensible of, to per- 
ceive, or understand. Whatever channel, there- 
fore, serves to the soul as a medium of discerning, 
of perceiving, of understanding, or being sensi- 
ble of a thing, may be as properly called a 
‘‘sense,’’ as either of the channels of perception 
heretofore spoken of. 


So far as we have proceeded in our classifica- 
tion, we have seen that the senses observe a 
regular order of gradation, rising, as to their 
functions, from an entirely exterior to a compa- 
patively interior plane. There is still, however, 
apparently a vast hiatus between the last sense 
mentioned, or between the whole five united, and 





tive power; and if the chain of progression ob- 
served in our classification is to be prolonged 
until all intermediate links between the outer 
and inner realms of the soul are supplied, as 
according to the plainest laws of analogy it 
should be, then another sense is obviously here 
required ; and this sense should be more mental, 
more spiritual in its functions, than either of 
those previously named, or all of them put 
together. Moreover, as we have seen that hear- 
ing corresponds to the first member of the lower 
trinity, which is touch, or feeling, and that 
smell corresponds to the second member of 
that trinity, which is taste, so analogy would 
lead us to suspect that a third member of a 
second trinity, or a sixth sense, if such exists, 
would correspond to the third member of the 
first trinity, which is sight. Let us now consult 
nature and fact upon this point: 


The senses of touch, taste, sight, hearing, and 
smell, are severally connected with certain sets 
of nerves, along which impressions are transmit- 
ted to the brain. But the brain itself is com- 
posed of perfected nervous matter —is one grand 
nerve—and in proportion to its superior refine- 
ment and complexity, is the superiority and ex- 
tended range of the sensible impressions of which 
it is the organ. It not only receives impressions 
from the first five senses, whose nerves all con- 
verge in it, but it also receives impressions from 
physiological, psychical, and spiritual conditions 
in various ways induced in itself, and also from 
sources above and beyond itself, as has been 
abundantly proved in the course of our psycho- 
logical essays heretofore published in this Jour- 
nal. Andas through its exceedingly refined and 
almost infinitely ramified fibres and channels of 
nervous or mental essence, every part of the 


- brain communicates freely with every other part, 


s0, when any impression, from whatever source, 
is received by any of its parts, it is immediately 
transmitted to other, and it may be to all parts ; 
and after being passed round from part to part, 
or, as phrenologists would say, “from organ to 
organ,” and viewed in its relations to and bear- 
ings upon them all, a general impression or in- 
terior sensation appears asthe result, in the form 
of an established idea. 


If we could see the electroid or nervo-psychi- 
cal essence of the brain passing directly and 
inversely from organ to organ, in this process, it 
would doubtless impress us as a correspondence 
of the reflection of light from object to object, 
which in the spiritual or mental sense it indeed 
is ; and itsreflection in this manner, with infinite- 
ly subtile and complicated movements, is doubt- 
less the essential part of the modus operandi of 
“ reflection” as that term is applied to the opera- 
tions of the mind. 

By the reflection of solar or artificial light 
from an exterior object, the soul, through the 
eye, sees that object merely as an abstract ewxist- 
ence, and also sees its particular features, colors, 
and motions. But through this inconceivably 
complicated reflection of all sensations or im- 
pressions, originating from whatever source, a 
general mental light is created, which enables 
the soul to see, as it were, the mutual relations 
of any two objects with their qualities; to see 
what they would be if put together in any given 





way, or what they would be, and how they would 
act, if reduced to their simplest elements and 
forces, &c. In other words, this is the medium 
through which the soul sees causes, effects, prin- 
ciples, laws, adaptations, antagonisms, harmo- 
nies, and all the elaborations of what has been 
known as the reasoning faculty. In a word, 
whilst ocular sight sees outer facts, or physical 
existences, this superior or soul-sight sees truths, 
the soul of those facts and existences. Our sixth 
gense (medium of sensing or perceiving) is thus 
evidently established, and being a faculty by 
which the mind sees, it evidently assumes its 
place as the last member of a second trinity of 
senses, and clearly corresponds to the last mem- 
ber of the first trinity, which is physical sight. 

The crowning instrumentality of the soul’s 
powers of sensing, perceiving, or understanding, 
is yet to be named, and that has been generally 
called Inruirion. Being the last in the scale, 
this is superior to all the other senses, and being 
enthroned in the most interior recesses of the 
soul, it is the arbitrator of all the others. It re- 
ceives the testimonies of all the others, and decides 
upon them, and also performs functions inde- 
pendent of any influence coming though these 
subordinate channels, and is man’s connecting 
link with an invisible and superior world. It 
does not reason, but directly and absolutely 
knows. It positively knows, for instance, that 
three is a greater number than two; that no two 
mountains can exist side by side aie a valley 
between them, &c. Being a basis or first of 
itself, it perceives spontaneously all first or self- 
evident principles; and being a synoptical uni- 
verse of itself, it is conscious of the most general 
truths and laws of the outer universe, and infal- 
libly unfolds this general knowledge into parti- 
culars, in proportion to its own unfolding. 

Here, then, we have a sevenfold series of 


“senses, corresponding to the seven notes of the 


diatonic scale in music—corresponding and rela- 
ted to the sevenfold constitutions of all complete 
existences in nature, and which, as I have shown 
in a published work,* rise one above the other 
like corresponding musical octaves, from the 
lowest note in the grand gamut of creation, to 
the highest. 

Space forbids a further pursuit of this subject 
at present, but we may recur to it in future arti- 
cles. If the foregoing theory, however, is cor- 
rect, the reflective mind cannot fail to perceive 
in it the germs of an entire revolution in meta- 
physics, and the introduction to a far more en- 
larged and consistent philosophy in respect to 
all outer and inner, natural and spiritual dung 
than any which has hitherto been prevalent. 

W. F. 
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TureeE IN ONE.—For the convenience of those 
who wish, we have printed new editions of the Turrr PrizE 
Essays on Topacoo, and stitched them together in one. 
They will be sent free, or prepaid by mail, for a dime and a 
half—i. e., fifteen cents—to any post office in the United 
States. 

These capital essays should be put into the hands of every 
slave of the weed, and be read by every youth, to prevent 
him from contracting a habit so common, so filthy, 80 
destructive to life, health, and happiness. Address the 
publishers, FowLers AND WeELis, 808 Broadway, New 
York. 
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Hiography. 


BAYARD TAYLOR. 


A PHRENOLOGICAL.CHARACTER, BIOGRAPHIOAL 
SKETCH, AND PORTRAIT, 


Mr. TaYytor possesses a full sized-brain, a well- 
developed and healthy physical organization, and 
a favorable temperament for both bodily and men- 
tal activity. His character is a positive one, 
with strongly-marked and well-defined traits. 
He is exceedingly energetic, allowing no obsta- 
cles to daunt or discourage him, and often, to 
use a familiar comparison, puts more powder in 
his gun than is necessary to kill his game. He 
courts opposition, or at least does not seek to 
avoid it, and loves excitement and adventure. 
He is quite in earnest about whatever he under- 
takes, and does every thing with all his might. 
Allhis powers, both of body and of mind, are at all 
times, and under all circumstances, available, and 
can be brought to bear at once upon any desired 
point. He is rapid in his mental operations, and 
prompt in action ; is always cool and self-possess- 
ed; knows nothing of fear, and is only stimulated 
to new exertions by danger and difficulties. 
From his boyhood he must have been noted for 
his daring and love of adventure. 

He is very independent and self-reliant, is the 
architect of his own fortune and character, is 
proud but not vain, and speaks out boldly his 
real opinions. He would not object to popular- 
ity, but seeks to command it by great deeds, 
rather than court it by saying and doing things 
merely to please the public. 

He is rather lacking in prudence and circum- 
spection, and is liable to act with too little regard 
to consequences. He is hopeful, sanguine, and 
enterprising, and never turns back because it 
seems to other eyes all dark ahead. ‘ 

He is fond of female society, loves children, 
and can readily gain their affections; he also 
loves country and home strongly, and, though he 
loves to travel,is glad to get back again, and 
keeps his eye always on home. He is very fond 
of walking and physical action of all kinds. 

His power of continuous application is great. 
He has large Comparison, remembers many things 
by association, and is fond of tracing analogies. 

He is sometimes sarcastic, but can say a bitter 
thing in such a way that no offence is given. He 
has a good memory of time, and is very punctual 
in meeting all his engagements. His memory of 
faces and forms in generalisalso excellent. His 
mathematical talent is good, as is his ability to 
acquire languages. Asa speaker he would do 
well, but as a writer still better. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


OF all the adventurous young Americans of the 
go-ahead school, whose lives are measured less 
by years than by actions, the subject of this brief 
memoir occupies the most conspicuous place be- 
fore the public. From an early age he has been 
known to fame. He had scarcely passed the pe- 
riod of boyhood, when the successful accomplish- 
ment of a difficult and an almost unique enterprise 
made his name familiar throughout the land. He 
wis quoted as a prodigy of youthful accomplish- 








ment ; his example was held up by ambitious 
parents as a stimulus to their children; a halo of 
popularity rested upon his path; predictions 
were freely uttered of his brilliant promise in the 
future, which thus far, it must be said, have 
occasioned no disappointment. 


The causes of this rapid attainment of distinction | 


are to be sought in the qualities of his personal 
character, no less than ina singularly felicitous 
combination of outward circumstances. Bayard 
Taylor has attained a remarkable eminence in 
several different spheres, in each of which success 
is usually regarded as a token of superiority. 
He has done many things well, for any one of 
which, in most cases, a man would be deemed to 
have made good his claim to a high place among 
his fellows. He was first widely known as a 
traveller, and writer of fine descriptive prose ; 
then as a poet, with an active, healthy imagina- 
tion, and genuine vigor of expression ; afterwards 
as a diligent and efficient member of the periodi- 
cal press ; and still more recently as an eloquent 
and instructive public lecturer. A fortunate con- 
currence of opportunities, in these several rela- 
tions, has doubtless contributed to his success ; 
but the whole secret of its brilliant development 
cannot be understood without reference to the 
characteristic traits of his manhood. 


An extraordinary spirit of enterprise cannot 
fail to strike every one as among the most promi- 
nent of his personal qualities. At an age when 
most young men are dozing away their lives in 
romantic dreams, or wasting their energies in 
rash and fruitless projects, or tamely submitting 
to the slavish routine of custom, Bayard Taylor 
was up and doing, engaged in plans of strenuous 
activity, and striking out new paths for the 
gratification of a pure and honorable ambition. 
His was not a spirit to repose contentedly in the 
chains of the past. He was not born to drudge 
on in the beaten, dusty walks of common life. 
His feet could not linger around the threshold 
even of the well-beloved paternal homestead, 
when inviting fields of adventure allured him in 
the distance, opening to him the prospects of 
knowledge and fame, and promising the richest 
rewards to one who was less daunted by perils 
than influenced by the love of novelty. Indeed, 
the contemplation of difficulties in the pursuit of 
a favorite object seems never to have entered his 
head. When quite unknown in the world of let- 
ters, he committed the rash act of publishing a 
volume of poems, leaving them to their fate with 
as much unconcern ashe has since exposed his 
life on the pestilent streams and among the say- 
age tribes of interior Africa. With the merest 
pittance of cash in his pocket, and the faintest 
hope of increasing his store, he trusted to his own 
good pilgrim-staff and his resolute spirit, for 
strength to make the tour of Europe ; apparently 
a wild and reckless adventure, but one which 
turned out to be the foundation of his fame. In 
this way, he has gone on from the time he left 
his native hearth ; always tempting Providence, 
hoping against hope, never yielding to obstacles, 
ever fruitful in resources, plucking grapes from 
the next vineyard, when meat and bread were 
scarce; and we believe, without a single excep- 
tion, making the most untoward of discomfitures 
the occasion of triumph. 

With his unquenchable thirst for adventures, 
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Bayard Taylor unites a persistent self-reliance, 
never looking to others for promoting his plans, 
when resources of his own creation or invention 
are at hand. After first launching his audacious 
little bark on the troubled waters of literary 
competition, he seems to have taken slight coun- 
sel with his friends, and to have become quite 
clear that he knew his own mind better than they 
could tell him. His life, accordingly, has taken 
its shape and coloring less from the promptings 
of others, than from its owa inward tendencies. 
Hence the freshness, the completeness, the consist- 
ency, that have so strongly marked his career. 
Not only inaction has he thus fallen back on his 
own resources, but his literary development has 
been governed by the same spirit of sturdy self-re- 
liance. Both in the selection of his themes and 
the manner of their treatment, he is his own mas- 
ter. Not that he is without his intellectual favor- 
ites. No young poet is free from an impulse 
towards idolatry. He would fain worship the 
lofty spirits in whom he recognizes the stamp of 
genius, and whose inspiring melodies awaken the 
music of his own heart. In his early efforts, it 
is no wonder that he is tempted to wing his flight 
in the paths where he sees the traces of shining 
ones that have gone before him. Bayard Taylor 
doubtless has listened with reverent ear to the 
immortal strains of gifted bards. With a nature 
alive to all poetic influences, he has not remained 
obdurate to their powerful enchantments. Butif 
his own verse has to a certain extent been vital- 
ized by their spirit, it has yet taken the forms of 
his own nature, and given proof of its origin in an 
interior source. If it sometimes echoes with the 
bugle-notes of Tennyson, or trails a lingering 
sweetness from the rich imagination of Shelley and 
Keats, it still flows from an original fountain, and 
sparkles with the sunny light of the poet’s heart. 

The practical life of Bayard Taylor, however, 
is after all the best illustration of his self-relying 


' energy. With scarce a penny in his pocket, he 


starts off on his youthful tour abroad, and in a 
short time sees more of Europe than crowds of 
travellers with unlimited wealth at their com- 
mand. Scarce had the footsteps of rising empire 
on the golden shores of the Pacific been heard in 
our noisy cities, when he again takes up the pil- 
grim-staff, pushes his way to the haunts of the 
grizzly bears and grizzly men, and while most per- 
sons would have not done packing their trunks, 
returned with a finished daguerreotype of the 
marvels and splendor of the modern El Dorado. 
The next news we hear of him is, that he is urging 
his frail boat against the current of the Nile, 
exploring the ruins of a mysterious antiquity, and 
striking out new courses of observation and ad- 
venture among rivers “ unknown to song.”’ Nor 
is his resolute energy soon tired. Turning his 
steps to the farthest East,he plunges into the 
great chaos of the Celestial Empire, defying both 
diplomacy and naval discipline at once, almost 
forces his way into the midst of the United States 
Expedition, and has the satisfaction of following 
the first American keel which has ploughed the 
hitherto untroubled waters of isolated Japan. 
But connected with these salient personal 
traits, the fine moral qualities of Bayard Taylor 
must not be lost sight of in any just estimate of 
his character. He is a man of uncommon rec- 
titude of principle and of action, His probity is 
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as decided a feature in his composition as his 
poetry. The foundation of his success has been 
laid in genuine integrity of spirit. You could 
as soon calculate on detecting him in some act of 
cowardice or indecision, as in any of those scamp- 
ish ways for which so many of Young America’s 
literary adventurers have become notorious. He 
has no kith or kin with that class who deem 
looseness of conduct a proof of genius, and who 
rest their claims to immortality on the violation 
of all moral rules and precedents. At the same 
time, he has nothing about him of the precisian 
or Puritan. He is frank, genial, friendly with all 
sorts of people. His deportment is usually 
marked by great modesty, though he occasion- 
ally puts on an off-hand manner, which may 
perhaps be taken as the disguise of diffidence. 
In social life, he is a general favorite. He is 
always cordial and accessible, but never puts 
himself forward unduly, is never the hero of his 
own story, nor neglects the rights or feelings of 
less distinguished persons. 

A brief sketch of Bayard Taylor’s Biography 
will elucidate and confirm the impressions of his 
character which we have now presented. He 
was born on the 11th of January, 1825, in the 
village of Kennett Square, Chester County, 
Pennsylvania, His family was of Quaker de- 
scent on the father’s side, his fifth paternal 
ancestor having been one of the emigrants who 
followed William Penn to America in the latter 


part of the seventeenth century. The parents of 
Bayard, however, are not Quakers, as has often 
been erroneously stated. His father is a farmer 
in the beautiful rural district where Bayard was 
born. Until his seventeenth year, the young 
poet was educated in the country, with the ex- 
ception of three years passed at Westchester, 
the shire-town of the county, where his father 
held the office of Sheriff. He early showed a 
taste for poetry and drawing, and in his sixteenth 
year intended to become an engraver, with a 
view to ultimately adopting the profession of 
artist. But he found this would involve a larger 
expense than he was able to meet, and reluctantly 
giving up his cherished purpose, in May, 1842, 
he became an apprentice in a printing office in 
Westchester. For two years, he was employed 
in this manner, making use of the scanty leisure 
at his command to acquire some knowledge of 
Latin and French and to write poems, several of 
which were published in the country newspapers. 
These were received with so much favor by his 
friends, that he was tempted to send some of his 
manuscripts to Mr. N. P. Willis, who at that time 
was engaged in conducting the WVew York 
Mirror, and to the Rey. R. W: Griswold, then 
editor of Graham’s Magazine. The encourage- 
ment which he met with from these gentlemen 
induced him to venture on the publication of a 
volume ; and in the beginning of 1844 he brought 
out a small collection of poems, hoping thus 








to obtain the means of making a journey through 
Europe—a project which he had long secretly 
cherished. Not that he indulged any sanguine 
expectations of pecuniary aid from the sale of 
the book, but he hoped that it might commend 
him to the notice of the press, and enable him 
to form a profitable engagement with some 
American journal as foreign correspondent. A 
cousin of his at this time was about to depart on 
a visit to Germany, and Bayard at once decided 
at all hazards to go with him. The volume of 
poems called “‘ Ximenia” was so far successful as 
to procure two conditional engagements to write 
letters—one with Mr. Chandler, of the-Philadel- 
phia United States Gazette, and the other with 
Mr. Patterson, of the Saturday Evening Post, 
who paid him fifty dollars each for twelve letters 
to be sent from Europe, with the probability that 
more would be accepted if these should prove 
satisfactory. This sum, in addition to what he 
received for some poems published in Graham’s 
Magazine, put him in possession of about $140. 
With this small amount, he sailed for England 
in June, 1844, trusting to future remuneration 
for letters, or, in case that should fail, to his skill 
as a printer, supposing that at the worst he 
could work his way through Europe like the 
German “ tramping journeymen.”’ 


In a letter addressed to Mr. N. P. Willis, and 
appended by him to the preface which he wrote 
to Views A-Foot, published on his return from 
Europe, he speaks of his wanderings abroad 
as follows: 

“After eight months of suspense, during 
which time my small means were entirely ex- 
hausted, I received a letter from Mr. Patterson, 
of the Saturday Evening Post, continuing the 
engagement for the remainder of my stay, with a 
remittance of one hundred dollars from himself 
and Mr. Graham. Other remittances, received 
from time to time, enabled me to stay abroad 
two years, during which I travelled on foot 
upward of three thousand miles, in Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, and France. I was obliged, 
however, to use the strictest economy—to live on 
pilgrim fare, and do penance in rain and cold. 


“My means several times entirely failed ; but 
I was always relieved from serious difficulty 
through unlooked-for friends, or some unex- 
pected turn of fortune. At Rome, owing to 
expenses and embarrassments of travelling in 
Italy, I was obliged to give up my original 
design of proceeding on foot to Naples and 
across the peninsula to Otranto, sailing thence to 
Corfu, and making a pedestrian journey through 
Albania and Greece. 

“But the main object of my pilgrimage is 
accomplished ; I visited the principal places of 
interest in Europe, enjoyed her grandest scenery, 
and the marvels of ancient and modern art ; 
became familiar with other languages, other 
customs, and other institutions, and returned 
home, after two years’ absence, willing now, with 
satisfied curiosity, to resume life in America.” 

During that two years’ tour his expenses were 
only five hundred dollars ; and most of that too 
was earned upon the road, by writing for news- 
papers in the United States. 

He returned from Europe in June, 1846, after 
an absence of about two years, and in the month 
of December following, brought out his “ Views 
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A-Foot,” containing a complete and entertain- 
ing description of his experiences abroad. This 
volume met with immediate success. It has re- 
tained its popularity to the present time, making 
the name of the author widely and favorably 
known both in this country and England. 


Upon his return from Europe, being anxious 
to establish himself in business, he engaged in a 
plan for starting a country newspaper in Pheenix- 
Ville, Pa.,a town on the Schuylkill which had 
been built up in a few years by its forges and 
rolling- mills. The attempt, however, proved 
unsuccessful, and after losing a year’s labor, and 
incurring heavy pecuniary obligations, he left 
the place*in Dec., 1847, and came to New York 
to seek his fortune. He procured an occasional 
engagement on the Literary World, then con- 
ducted by the poet Hoffman, but it gave him 


only a slender subsistence, and in February, 1848, | 


he obtained a better situation as assistant in the 
editorial rooms of the Wew York Tribune. In 
the succeeding autumn he published a volume 
entitled “Rhymes of Travel,’ embracing his best 
poetical production up to that time. On the first 
of January, 1849, he formed a permanent connec- 
tion with the Tribune, as associate editor, and 
purchased an interest in its joint-stock pro- 
prietorship. In June he was despatched to Cali- 
fornia to furnish accounts of the marvellous 
developments which that country presented ; and 
returning in March, 1850, by way of Mexico, soon 
after published a record of his tour called “ El 
Dorado, or, Adventures in the Path of Empire.” 
This work was at once received with enthusiastic 
favor, and besides its extensive circulation in 
America, has been republished in England and 
Germany. He now resumed his labors in the 
Tribune office ; but, to adopt the words of one of 
his most congenial friends, ‘‘a change, meantime, 
came over the spirit of his dream ;” the “ Friend” 
of his early poem, the “ Lilian” of his “ Rhymes 
of Travel,” died. 


Years before, they had betrothed themselves 
in sincerity and truth; it was their only wish in 
life to call each other by the endearing names of 
“wife” and “husband,” two of the sweetest and 
most holy words ever uttered on earth. For years 
the marriage was deferred, ‘‘ perhaps,” says Dr. 
Griswold, in an affectionate allusion to the cir- 
cumstance, “‘ for the poet to make his way in the 
world; and when he came back from California 
there was perceived another cause for deferring 
it—she was in ill health, and all that could be 
done for her was of no avail; and the suggestion 
came, the doubt, and finally the terrible convic- 
tion, that she had the consumption and was dying. 
He watched her, suffering day by day ; and when 
hope was quite dead, that he might make little 
journeys with her, and minister to her gently, as 
none could but one whose light came from her 
eyes, he married her; while her sun was setting 
he placed his hand in hers, that he might go with 
her down into the night. There are not many 
such marriages; there were never any holier 
since the father of mankind looked up into the 
face of our mother. She lived a few days, a few 
weeks perhaps, and then he came back to his oc- 
cupations, and it was never mentioned that there 
had been any such events in his life.’?. Could the 
sanctity of private letters be exposed to the pub- 
lic eye, his grief and manliness on the occasion 























G. NR. FRANKENSTEIN. 





would shed a new lustre upon his character ; but 
why allude to these things? It is the old sad 


story: the beloved have been dying, and the be- | 


reaved have been weeping for them, ever since 
time began. 

In August, 1851, his health had become so 
much impaired, that he felt the need of relaxa- 
tion from labor and change of scene. He ac- 
cordingly started for Egypt and the Hast, in- 
tending to spend. a year abroad, but his tour 
finally extended to India, China, and Japan, from 
which he returned in December last, after an 
absence of two years and four months. In Nov., 
1851, after his departure, his third volume of 
poetry was published, entitled “A Book of 
Romances, Lyrics, and Songs.’”’ This has given 
a fresh illustration of the author’s poetical ability, 
and has won the approval of the most judicious 
critics as well as the admiration of the poetry- 
reading public. Since his return, Bayard Taylor 
has devoted himself to lecturing on his foreign 
travels, and‘in this new field of intellectual effort 
has met with the most brilliant success. Another 
volume of poems, and a journal of his recent 
tour, it is understood, will soon be issued from 
the press. 

In his person, Bayard Taylor is tall, athletic, 
and commanding, with an eye of great intelli- 
gence and power, luxuriant, curling hair, black 
as a raven’s plumage, and an expression of 
countenance combining dignity, sweetness, sus- 
ceptibility and strength. 
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GODFREY N. FRANKENSTEIN. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, BIOGRA- 
PHICAL SKETCH, AND PORTRAIT. 
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Turis gentleman has naturally a strong and 
vigorous constitution, but his present physiologi- 
cal condition in dicates a predominance of brain 
over body. 

He is characterized, phrenologically, by the 
following strongly-marked traits: 











1, The strictest regard for truth and right, in 
whatever he says or does. His word and his 
honor as a man, he values above all price. 

2. Great hopefulness, disposing him to enthu- 
siasm and to bright anticipations for the future ; 
but, 

3. Great caution and forethought serve to bal- 
ance and regulate his hopefulness, and temper 
his actions with prudence. 

4. Ahigh degree of ambition, making him very 
anxious to excel, and sensitively mindful of repu- 
tation. 

5, Strong attachments to friends, especially 
those of the female sex. He is, however, very 
choice in the selection of his associates, and 
values men for their talent and worth rather 
than for merely personal accomplishments. 

6. Uncommon mechanical and inventive talent. 
This is one of the leading features of his charac- 
ter, and must show itself in an ability to devise 
Ways and means in business, as well as in con- 
struction and invention. 

7. Great imitative talent, enabling him to copy 
accurately whatever he has seen. Combined with 
Constructiveness, this gives him fine artistic 
ability. 

8. A disposition to philosophize ; to examine 
principles rather than facts; to live within him- 
self, rather than in the external world. 

9. Great love of order, system, methodical 
arrangement, and very clear conceptions of fit- 
ness and harmony in general. 

10. Great fondness for poetry and for the 
beautiful and the sublime in Nature and in art. 


He has a fair degree of musical taste,a good 
intuitive knowledge of character, and much 
youthfulness of feeling and impressibility. More 
perceptive intellect would give a better balance 
of character, and add to his talents as an artist. 

He is well adapted, however, as it is, to his 
profession. He has only an ordinary command 
of language, but when excited can express him- 
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Virginia. . The terrible ’ night in which all on 
board expected to perish, made an indelible im- 
pression upon the susceptible mind of young 
Frankenstein, who remembers at this day his 
thoughts in view of the fate which seemed to im- 
pend. He could not, he says, bear the thought 
that his little baby-sister, so young and so good, 
should meet such an awful death. But all on 
board were finally saved. 
The family settled the next year in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

A. passion for drawing seems to have developed 
itself in young Godfrey at a very early age ; 
though, he says, his first attempts were very sorry 
specimens by the side of those of his elder brother, 
John. Some of his boyish expedients, in refer- 
ence to artists’ materials, remind us of the cele- 
tering, he got a quantity of blood with which to 

color some of his drawings. The butcher, dis- 
covering what he was about, kindly informed him 
that coffee made very good yellow. The little 
artist coaxed his mother to make some for him, 
and in a short time he had painted a whole vil- 
lage, church and all, using the coffee for the 
straw-colored houses, the blood for the red tiles 
of the roofs of the dwellings, and diluted ink for 
the slate-colored roof of the church. 

No. 1. AMERICAN AND HORSE-SHOE FALLS, FROM CATARACT POINT, During the year 1832 Godfrey lived several 
AMERICAN SIDE: TAKEN IN 1614 months with a sign-painter in Cincinnati, and a 
year or two later, in his fourteenth year, we find 
him carrying on the business of sign-painting on 
his own account. Persons wishing work done 
and asking for the proprietor of the establishment, 
were, aS we may well suppose, considerably as- 
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brated Benjamin West’s juvenile experience in 
tonished when the boyish Frankenstein presented 
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. self without difficulty. His memory of ideas and 
| : principles is very good, but of common occur- 
: rences rather poor. 
: BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

GoprreYy N. FRANKENSTEIN was born in Ger- 

2E z many, September 8th, 1820.% His parents emi- 

grated to this country in 1831, bringing young 

Z 3 = Godfrey with them. Their voyage across the 

NGS : = ee : See Atlantic was a long and perilous one, and came 
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painting. It is related of Frankenstein that when 

himself in that character. At this period he oc- 
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near closing with"a shipwreck on the coast of 
quite a little boy, upon an occasion of hog-slau gh- 
casionally tried his hand at painting pictures from 





lithographs and other engravings. During the 
winter he employed his evenings in practising 
drawing. 

In 1837 he copied several of the landscapes of 
Samuel M. Lee, a very meritorious western art- 
ist, who had formerly resided in Cincinnati. So 
accurately did he render even the first one, that 
Mr. Lee, who afterwards saw the copy, believed 
it to be the original picture. 

He was accystomed at this time to go out early 
in the morning among the hills near the city, to 
draw from Nature, returning before business 
hours. He first began painting from Nature in 
SS : : s 1848, innocently supposing himself to be the first 
Ss SS : person who had ever painted landscapes in this 

way ; the only course he was aware the artists 
pursued, was to make drawings from nature and h 
then paint their pictures from them in their . g 








No. 2, FERRY HILL AND THE CLIFTON HOUSE. 
CANADA SIDE. 
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rooms. He soon saw that nature could not thus 
be faithfully copied. 

He now also sometimes practised painting 
heads, and succeeded from the first in producing 
a likeness. 

He soon became so absorbed in painting pic- 
tures that he began to neglect his sign-painting, 
and it was obvious to him that he must abandon 
either the one or the other. After much reflec- 
tion and deliberation, and a consultation with his 
parents, who left the matter entirely to him, he 
decided to give up his business, though it bade 
fair to be very lucrative, and devote himself en- 
tirely to art. 

In June, 1839, he opened his studio in Cincin- 
nati, and made quite a brilliant débit. His health, 
however, soon became seriously affected by the 
extreme dampness of his room, and he did not 
fully recover for several years. 

During the years 1839, ’40 and ’41, he made 
sketches in the vicinity of Cincinnati, chiefly on 
Mill Creek, then and for several years after, a 
beautiful stream; on Bank Lick, Ky.; on the 
Little Miami River, near Clifton, Ohio; about 
Yellow Springs, Ohio ; in the vicinity of Madison, 
Ind. ; and many other places. 

For the next two years he devoted himself al- 
most entirely to portrait-painting. 

On the death of his father, which occurred in 
1842, his elder brother being absent, he became 
“head of the family,’’ which position he still 
occupies. 

In June, 1844, he visited the Falls of Niagara 
for the first time. Their grandeur and beauty 
charmed his artist-soul beyond measure, and he 
left with the determination to return at the earli- 
est possible moment with palette and pencils to 
paint them. 

In a few weeks he was again at the Falls, where 
he remained till late in the autumn, constantly 
engaged in transferring to the canvas the mag- 
nificent scene before him. From Niagara Frank- 
enstein went to Bytown, Canada, to take some 
views on the Ottawa river, and of the suspension 
bridge at that place, for the Engineer of the 
Board of Works of Canada. He also made a short » 
visit to Montreal, where he painted some por- 
traits and received a number of commissions for 
Niagara pictures. 

Between the years 1844 and 1851 our artist 
painted a large number of pictures, and visited 
various sections of the country in the pursuit of 
his art. Among his pictures at this period were 
a portrait of William C. Bryant, and sketches of 
the Lawrence Homestead, Groton, Mass.; the 
Adams residence, Quincy, Mass. ; the birth-place 
of John Adams and John Q. Adams, Braintree, 
Mass.; and many other places of interest. A 
sketch made in Bank Lick Valley, Ky., in 1850, 
was afterwards seen by Jenny Lind, and so de- 
lighted her that she ordered a large copy of it. 

In August, 1851, he again visited Niagara, 
where he remained till December, 1852, painting 
the Falls and Rapids in all seasons, during all 
hours of the day and night, and from every 
conceivable point of view. He even took views 
behind the Cataract, a thing never thought of 
before. , 

These views, of course, were only drawn on the 

_ spot; painting in such an atmosphere of spray 
\ aud water being utterly out of the question. 
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No. 3 ENTRANCE TO THE CAVE OF THE WINDS, GOAT ISLAND. 






























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































No, 4. HORSE-SHOE FALL, FROM NEAR THE FERRY LANDING, 


CANADA SIDE, 
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Even drawing was no easy matter. The Winter 
Scenes of Niagara he painted in the severe win- 
ter of 1851-2, when the ice accumulations were 
more magnificent than they had been for many 
years. Painting these pictures was a severe and 
difficult undertaking. He was often completely 
enveloped in a coat of ice, with long icicles 
hanging from his hair, cap, and coat. The spray 
falling and freezing upon his picture and palette, 
gave him very serious trouble. He was frequently 
obliged to scrape and pick off the ice with his 
palette and penknife. An umbrella held over 
him was much of the time useless, as the spray 
was often dashed from all directions —from above, 
from below, and from all sides at once. 

He conceived the idea of painting a Panorama 
of Niagara in 1849 ; one of the principal motives 
being to bring the Great Wonder of the World 
before all people ; to induce many who might 
not otherwise do so, to make a journey to the 
great original ; to present to those who could not 
do this, as faithful a representation as could be 
given, and to renew the pleasure of those who 
had made the pilgrimage. How fully he has suc- 
ceeded, is attested by the spontaneous and en- 
thusiastic language of the press throughout the 
country, and of the thousands from all parts of 
the globe who have seen the work. 

Mr. Frankenstein is an ardent and conscien- 
tious student of Nature. Some of his works 
sometimes at first sight appear strange and even 
unnatural to those who have made pictures—not 
nature—their standard and study ; but a little 
acquaintance with them soon discovers their re- 
markable merits. Those who have a thorough 
knowledge of nature, invariably pronounce them 
most truthful and poetic representations of her. 
Indeed, fidelity is one of the prominent merits of 
Mr. Frankenstein’s pictures. On this point the 
testimony of Dr. John Locke, of Cincinnati, a 
man familiar with Nature in all her forms, and 
living in loving communion with her, is of value: 
and the artist who numbers him among his ad- 
mirers may well be proud of his success. Ina 
letter to the Wewark Daily Advertiser, he says, 
speaking of the Panorama of Niagara, then on 
exhibition in Newark : 

“ While other artists are putting in their ‘ fancy 
touches,’ or painting their ‘fancy pieces,’ the 
Frankensteins are exposing themselves to all the 
inclemencies of the weather, even to the blasts 
and storms of winter, to copy in exact portrait- 
ure the works of their Creator, without any 
vainly attempted improvements. It ought to be 
a satisfaction to those who visit the Panorama, 
that they can be assured that they see, in one 
sense, Niagara itself. Indeed, although no re- 
presentations of Nature can excel the original, 
yet the Panorama has several advantages. 

‘In the hundred views exhibited in the picture, 
you see the Fall in all variety of phases, and in 
all the lights of noonday and moonlight; in 
sunshine and in a thunder-storm; in summer 
green, in autumn brown, in wintry icicles, snowy 
avalanches, and accumulated icebergs. The Pa- 
norama also brings together surrounding scenes, 
as the Rapids, the Whirlpool, the Suspension 
Bridge, Heights of Queenstown, &c.; in all, an 
amount of scenery which would require several 
days and much fatigue to witness at the Falls, 
besides the annoyance of being besieged by the 
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hangers-on at the great cascade, in a manner so 
extremely incompatible with the sublime.” 

Mr. Frankenstein’s pictures of Niagara are 
widely scattered, and everywhere admired. They 
may be found in all parts of the United States 
and Canada; in England, Scotland, Sweden, 
Germany, India, &. Upon receipt of some views 
of Niagara Jenny Lind had commissioned him 
to paint, she wrote: “The pictures awaken the 
most touching and agreeable reminiscences, and 
I feel under great obligation to your talent on 
looking at them.” 

A large number of Frankenstein’s Niagara 
pictures have been engraved, and thus multiplied 
for the use of the million, and through the kind- 
ness of the artist we are permitted to embeliish 
our pages with several of them. 

No. 1 represents the American and Horse- 
Shoe from Cataract Point, American side, and 
was taken in 1844, The precise point from which 
this view was taken is not now attainable, a pro- 
jecting shelf of rock having been cut away to 
make room for a most unpicturesque but very 
convenient stairway. 

No, 2 is an excellent representation of Ferry 
Hill and the Clifton House, Canada side. 

No. 3 is a view of the entrance to the Cave of 
the Winds, Goat Island. The author of an ex- 
cellent article on Niagara, in Harper’s Magazine 
for August, 1853, thus speaks of this cave : 

“The path to the right from the foot of the 
staircase, leads to the entrance to the Cave of 
the Winds, which lies behind the Central Fall. 
It is hard to imagine how this cavern missed 
being called the ‘Cave of Alolus’ by those clas- 
sicists who have exhausted ancient mythology 
for appellations for our American scenery. But 
it has escaped this infliction ; and the ‘ Cave of 
the Winds’ it is, and will be. From the little 
house close by the entrance, where the requisite 
changes of dress are made, you look down into 
an abyss of cold gray mist, driven ever and anon 
like showers of hail into your face, as you grope 
your way down the rocky slope. Haste not, 
pause not. Here is the platform, half-seen, half- 
felt amid the blinding spray. Shade of Father 
Hennepin! this is truly a ‘dismal roaring’ of 
wind and water. We are across—and stand 
secure on the smooth shaly bottom of the cave, 
Look up; what a magnificent arch is formed by 
the solid rock on the one side, and the descend- 
ing mass of water on the other! Which is the 
solider and firmer you hardly know. Yet look 
again—for it is sunset—and see what we shall 
see nowhere else on earth—three rainbows one 
within another, not half-formed and incomplete, 
as is the scheme of our daily life ; but filling up 
the complete circle, perfect and absolute.”’ 

No. 4 is a view of the Horse-Shoe Fall, from 
the Ferry-Landing, Canada side. This is said to 
be the best point from which to see that fall. 

We cannot forbear from quoting here the clos- 
ing paragraph of the article in Harper’s Maga- 
zine to which we have before referred ; and with 
that we take our leave for the present of our 
artist and of the scene with which his name and 
fame are now so inseparably connected : 

“These are but words, and words can only 
faintly suggest some of the more salient features 
of Niagara. Even the painter’s pencil is inade- 
quate to express that in which lies its deepest 
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charm—everlasting motion and perpetual change, 
conjoined with an all-pervading sense of unity. 
The artist from whose labors we have £o largely 
borrowed, has made the study of the Great Ca- 
taract a labor of love. He has summered and 
wintered by it, He has painted it by night and 
by day ; by sunlight and by moonlight; under a 
summer sun, and amid the rigors of a Canadian 
winter, when the gray rocks wore an icy robe, 
and the spray congealed into icicles upon his 
stiffened garments, The sketches from which we 
have selected, have grown up under his hands for 
a half score of years; and we cannot doubt that 
many to whom Niagara wears the face of a fa- 
miliar friend, will find themselves transported to 
it in imagination, as they look upon the results 
of his labors ; and many who may never behold 
the Falls, will gain some just though inadequate 
conception of their magnificence and beauty.” 








Ahrenology. 
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“When a man prope:ly understands himself, mentally and physi- 
cally, his road to happiness is smooth, and society has a strong 
guaranty for his good conduct and usefulness.’’—Hon, T, J. RusK. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL JOTTINGS. 
No. IV. 


BY LEVI REUBEN, M.D. 


Mantiyrss.—“ Virtue is bold, and goodness 
never fearful,” was doubtless written, as it is 
generally understood, in a moral light. But 
mind and matter are strangely blended in all our 
perceptions ; and each world involves the other. 
The truth of the sentiment above given is 
equally apparent from a physical point of view. 
Thus: mandiness is bold, and he that is good for 
what he undertakes, is never fearful. Courage 
is a producible thing, as cabbages are. There is 
a physiology of sentiments, as there is of diges- 
tion ; but that is too deep for our present pur-— 
pose. The Rey. Henry Ward Beecher well said- 
in one of his lectures, “‘ Honesty is a luxury, and 
the poor can hardly afford it!’ And so we may 
say that courage is a plant of tropical growth, 
and will not flourish in a soil of semi-starvation, 
or in the frozen zone of poverty. There is a 
magnanimity of humble life, but it shows itself 
in sacrifice and privation, and awakes our admi- 
ration rather than our pity. It is the wasting of 
the noblest traits of humanity on the bleak 
winds of destiny, that freeze and annihilate what 
they thus call forth ; and it is far other than the 
magnanimity of full proportions, that walks forth 
where competence, not superfluity, waits on 
endeavor, and in the presence of which we are 
awed with a sense of the largeness of human 
capability and power. 


Inturrion.—It is by no means because suspi- 
cion assigns too bad motives, or fails generally 
to perceive the real ones, that men so universally 
condemn it; but because it isa keen eye peering 
into all the penctralia of human character, 
which men feel they have a right to shield from 
such scrutiny, Suspicion—sight of motive—is in 
the right, so far as facts are concerned; but 
Secretiveness and Self-esteem revolt at its pry- 
ing; and so charity legislates not merely that 
“the truth is not to be spoken at all times,” | 
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but that even the eye and the ear should not 
always be open; that we must see things to 
which we must be blind, and hear things to which 
we must be decaf! Thus the possessior of large 
and uncurbed Intuition is condemned, not be- 
cause his revelations are untruthful, but because 
they are cruel or uncharitable. 


RsiicioN AND ScepricisM.—The author of 
“The Rhetoric of Conversation” advises to treat 
scoffers at religion with silent contempt. This 
is unquestionably good advice, if two things were 
first defined. Whatis religion? Who are scoff- 
ers? True religion is a conservative principle, 
in harmony with which alone is stable human 
society possible. But there is a narrow, prowl- 
ing sectarianism abroad, that is for ever arrogat- 
ing to itself the authority and sanctity of the 
true sentiment. This borrows the sacred cloak 
of the Divine in man, to clothe with power its 
own deformed and lifeless skeleton. Just as our 
modern moralist, so Plato and Cicero, and many 
other great and good men, long since enforced 
the claims of the popular religion. But, unlike 
our modern moralist, Plato and Cicero did not 
believe in the vitality of the forms they com- 
mended. They used them as needful allegories 
in addressing weak and ignorant minds; while 
they themselves saw that truth is a celestial 
radiance, far removed from dwelling in such vile 
exrUuvia. 

And who are “scoffers?”’? Not the truly scep- 
tical; for a sceptic is an inguirer—one who 
investigates nature and its Author—and the 
word received its bad signification at a time 
when any employment of the intellectual powers 
on religious questions was proof of heresy in its 
subject, and a sufficient warrant for even martyr- 
dom! Why do we not throw off the falsities 
against which Luther and Huss protested, and 
for nominally disavowing which we assume the 
title of Protestants? The “scoffer’’ it is human 
to shun, and divine to pity ; but the true sceptic, 
we repeat, is not a scoffer, but rather a reverent 
disciple in the temple of the universe, in which 
he sees but the outspoken mind of Deity. The 
true sceptic is not an “infidel.” He is not a 
disbeliever, but rather a believer, in the best 
sense of that word. His faith in the immutabil- 
ity of Law, and in the goodness and wisdom of 
the Great Lawatver, is pervading and control- 
ling, and such as suffers by no comparisons. 
Indeed, faith and unbelief are but relative terms, 
and too commonly used in a restricted and par- 
tial sense. And certainly none are more “un- 
believing’? in some directions than the most 
pious of men, as none exercise a more abiding 
“faith” in other ways, than the so-styled skeptics. 

Indeed, it is a very noticeable fact that the» 
day of “scoffers’’ at religion is passing away. 
Faith is widening and deepening its hold on the 
human heart, in proportion as its province is 
becoming better defined, and as the basis of 
truth underlying it grows more broad and sub- 
stantial. There was areason why, with the early 
revival of literary and scientific studies, after 
the long slumber of the “middle ages,” the 
world should have its Hume and Gibbon, Herbert 
and Berkeley, Rousseau, D’Alembert, Diderot, 

- Voltaire, and a host more, who openly sat in 
. “the seat of the scorner.”’ Mind had grown in 











power beyond its advances in positive and correct 
knowledge ; it was developed above its way- 
marks, and had strength without light; it was 
a giant groping in the twilight; and in its 
useless surplus of strength, it reviled, com- 
plained, and denied. But science, as Lord 
Bacon says, though in the beginning it seems to 
carry men away from religion, “in the end 
brings them round to it again.’”? And thus, as 
the unity and harmony of all truth would lead us 
to expect, we happily find that while indepen- 
dence of views and schismatic divisions in the 
churches are becoming every day more common, 
the sentiments of atheism and irreligion are 
steadily giving way to truer views of man and 
the universe, of God and eternity. The axe of 
brave old Independency is busy riving and split- 
ting up the dead ecclesiasticisms, but only that 
it may come down at last to the individual; by 
no means because it would sunder the links that 
bind the helpless creature to the Infinite Creator. 

it may be added, that if the unity and harmo- 
ny of science and religion be ever finally and 
conclusively demonstrated, this will be (as it now 
bids fair to be forthwith) the work of science, 
and not of religion. And this is necessarily so, 
because religion is a sentiment, and therefore in 
itself blind; while science is the offspring of 
faculties whose highest and exclusive character 
it is, that, within the bounds of possibility, they 
see and know! Feelings are not intelligent. 
The intellectual eye must be full of light, or the 
blind desires must for ever go astray. 


Cuanity.— That benevolence should some- 
times be styled charity, sympathy, or love, is 
not strange. This accords with the general in- 
definiteness of language, which allows to most 
words a margin of indistinct, blended, and 
doubtful significance; by which, as sea merges 
in sky, or as day fades out into night, so each 
mingles with and passes gradually into the spirit 
of its cognate words. In this, also, physical 
corresponds with psychical. 
find no sharp outlines of organs, but each run- 
ning into those about it, giving between any two 
a sort of middle ground, an intermediateness of 
faculty. And in the brain, charity is the name 
either of a special faculty, or of a region. In 
the latter case it corresponds to the generic 
sense of love, embracing Benevolence, Agreeable- 
ness, and the entire humane, or intellectual-sen- 
timental group. 

Po.iteness.—True politeness is a seniiment ; 
a semi-intelligent sentiment, but partaking in 
no way of the nature of a propensity. It is 
quiet and easy in its action, belonging to the 
quiet region of the mind. It is akin to love on 
the one hand, and wisdom on the other; its 
organs having their place between those of 
moral sentiment and intellect. Al officiousness, 
pragmatical zeal for the comfort of our friends, 
is, therefore, a spurious article. It is quasi- 
politeness; and sometimes the imitation is a 
shockingly poor one. It springs from the motives, 
not from the sentiments. Hence it is either of 
selfish or animal origin, and is not an indifferent 
thing, but to be shunned as of suspicious import. 

Conscrence.—Is conscience the result of edu- 
cation, as is often argued? Rather, do not men 


For in the brain we | 
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mistake judgment for conscience? Judgment 
may be biased by a false education, or warped 
by wrong motives. Conscience, blind in itself, 
relies on the other’s eyes, and most heartily 
approbates the wrong, because judgment has 
pronounced it right. For how can a man appro- 
bate or condemn himself for a thing, until he 
has first settled in his mind the question, “ Was 
I right or wrong?’—and the decision of that 
question is wholly a matter of the judgment. 
Thus we arrive at the true office of conscientious- 
ness. It is solely a sentiment, which feels an 
intense pleasure in the consciousness of having 
done right, and a proportionate pain from the 
knowledge of an intentional wrong. It is the 
feeling of duty ; but the knowledge of what is 
or is not duty, comes to it necessarily from other 
faculties. 

Among the paradoxes in human nature which 
Phrenology explains, is this: A man may be 
exceedingly spiritual-minded and religious, and 
yet dishonest ; or very conscientious, and yet 
irreligious. That is, Marvellousness and Vene- 
ration being very large, Conscientiousness may 
still be sadly deficient; and the reverse may 
also be true. All men, whether within or with- 
out churches, are as yet beings of unbalanced 
mental conformation ; and the great lesson yet 
to be learned by all parties, and the true lesson 
of Christianity, too, is UNIVERSAL CHARITY. 

Wit anp Humor.—Holmes says, ‘“ Humor is 
infinitely rarer than wit. Humor must have 
feeling in it; wit needs none. . . . Laughter 
and weeping are nearly allied; pathos and 
humor are akin.’’ Here is phrenological truth 
clearly expressed; and it is easily explained, 
Humor is the upper portion of an organ, whose 
lower is wit. The latter is intellectual; the 
former approaches and blends with sympathy 
and benevolence. It is the humane aspect of 
wit. And it would seem that the humane brain 
is as yet the least developed of all. The exami- 
nation of any group of skulls will show, as a 
general rule, a greater deficiency—narrowness, 
lowness, or depression—in the region just above 
the intellectual group, and lying between the 
latter, Veneration, and Ideality, than can be met 
with in any other portion of the cranial surface. 
The animal, selfish, moral, and intellectual re- 
gions all show repeated instances of marked 
development; the social—the intrinsically and 
distinctively human brain—is yet to be devel- 
oped. And this corresponds fully with what we 
see.of human relations and human conduct. 
Poets sing the brotherhood of the race, but only 
in the way of prophecy. The last and highest 
development of the mind is to be the evolution 
in it of the human. 


CrrrictsM.—The motive to criticism lies ina 
lower propensity, and is allied to hatred and 
cruelty. The ability to criticise lies in the com- 
paring and analytic faculties, and Ideality. And 
here we discover the relation of criticism to wit 
and the humane sentiments. Cruel in its end, it 
may still be kindly in its manner, and justifia- 
ble in itself. Much so-called criticism has not in 
it this redeeming feature of the humane. It is 
then an ebullition of sheer envy, hatred, or 
slander. 
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Wit gives keenness to criticism, and with the 
other intellectual faculties, coolly dissects its 
subject. But humor dips the brightest blade in 
the healing oil of human feeling, before plunging 
it among the quivering fibres. It could not 
murder a Keats, nor even a much more vulnera- 
ble than he. Its highest praise is, thatit aims.to 
enlighten and benefit its object, as well as its 
auditors. 

INTUITION AND VENERATION.—Intuition sees the 
motives of men; the real nature and relations of 
the gross, corporeal being. Hence, acting alone, 
it depreciates man in our estimation ; ourself, as 
well as others. The human aspect of Veneration, 
on the contrary, takes cognizance of the senti- 
ments and capabilities—the man, in the nobler 
sense. This gives a high and reverend character 
to men, and leads us to stand in awe of them. 
Large Intuition, unchecked, therefore, seesin man 
an animal, moved by self-centering impulses, and 
deals with him accordingly ; while large Venera- 
tion, unchecked, forbears to study man, defers to 
him, and deals with him as with a being not 
to be trifled with, or lightly approached. 

A large development of both these faculties 
leads its possessor to exclaim with Young: 


“A worm !|—a god!” 
or to reiterate the cutting sarcasm of Pope— 


“Go teach Creative Wisdom how to rule, 
Then sink into thyself, and be a fool! 


REASON AND RECTITUDE—MALE AND FEMALE.— 
Woman is consistent, man reasonable. The 
whole character of the former is more consonant 
with itself, as that of the latter is more consonant 
with the truths of the external world. This is 
so because woman excels ia perceptive and 
moral, man in reflective brain. I do not say 
this is the distinctive phrenology of the sexes, 
for woman must be allowed to develop her men- 
tality untrammeled, before that can be deter- 
mined. How can we expect reason and reason- 
ableness to show themselves as governing traits 
in her character, when her whole education, 
intellectual, moral, and social, has so little in it 
to call out and strengthen the element of reason 
in her mind. As it is, women are unreasonable 
oftener than they are dad ; and fret man’s in¢el- 
_ ligence oftener than they shock his moral sense. 
With man, we find just the reverse to be trues 
He is morally delinquent oftener than he is un- 
reasonable ; and often wounds woman’s delicate 
sense of rectitude and taste, while he seldom 
disappoints her intellectual standard and con- 
victions. 

In conclusion: there is much yet tobe learned 
in respect to the nature and operations of 
mind ; and the world will be greatly indebted to 
those who shall materially enlarge our know- 
ledge upon so important a subject. 
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A Lapy who, by her professional attainments, 
has won the admiration of the world, recently 
said to us, “It is flattering to be lionized and 
applauded, but one approving smile from my 
father is better than all.” Of such sweet stuff is 
the heart of woman composed. Better one sun- 
beam than volumes of adulation, or heaps of 
gold. 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 
ITS VALUE.—NO. IV. 


BY NELSON SIZER. 


“O, wad the powers some giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as ithers see us !” 


Horace Mann says, “In college, I was taught 
all about the motions of the planets, as carefully 
as though they would have been in danger of 
getting off the track if I had not known how to 
trace their orbits ; but about my own organiza- 
tion I was left in profound ignorance. I ought 
to have begun at home, and taken the stars when 
it should come their turn. The consequence 
was, I broke down at the beginning of my second 
college year, and have never had a well day 
since.”? Mankind know vastly more of almost 
every thing else than of themselves. Persons 
with any pretensions to information and stand- 
ing are ashamed to be ignorant of general 
history, of empires, wars, geography, astronomy, 
of chemistry, (except its application to human 
life and health,) and would deem it a disgrace 
not to be booked up in the polite literature of 
the day. But ask them a question relative to 
their physical structure, to the laws which 
govern nutrition and health, and they stand be- 
wildered in their ignorance. But, if we ask 
them to introvert their mental vision and give a 
description of their mental mechanism, they are 
lost in a maze still more profound. This is 
strange, and yet itis notstrange. Strange that 
men should be so indifferent to knowledge which 
is so vastly important to their health of body and 
happiness of mind : not strange, from the fact that 
so little effort is made by the teachers of mankind 
to instruct them in the laws of mind and body. 
The medical profession deem it to their advan- 
tage to keep the world in ignorance of the laws 
of health. The systems of Mental Science, as 
taught in the schools, are but a dry collection of 
abstractions, too metaphysical to be compre- 
hended or remembered by the student, if indeed 
their authors ever had a clear, well-defined idea 
of the subjects on which they have written. 

The time is comparatively brief since the 
medical world knew that the blood circulated 
through the body, and briefer still, since the 
functions of the brain were known; and not a 
few of the present day, professors in Medical 
Colleges, stupidly deny that the brain has special 
organs adapted to the manifestation of the seve- 
ral faculties. Buta brighter day is dawning on 
the world. The doctrines of Gall are being pro- 
mulgated among the great middle, thinking 
class ; and the day is not distant when the old 
self-conceited “ fogies’? who occupy the chairs of 
mental philosophy will no longer clog the 
wheels of progress in knowledge, and when mind 
shall become the subject of analysis by all who 
have a mind worthy of analyzing, with as much 
clearness and certainty as now pertains to the 
general business and arts of life. Why should it 
not be so? Is there any thing so intricate and 
obscure in the structure of mind as necessarily 
to preclude it from being understood? Phre- 
nology unfolds its laws, and may as easily be 
studied and comprehended as mathematics or 
any other science requiring analysis and general- 
ization. 





Let another generation come upon the stage 
of action, and we might as well look for ice at 
the Equator as-to seek for a professor in a college, 
or the “principal of a high school,’’ who would 
not be ashamed to deny a knowledge of, and 
belief in, Phrenology ; nay more, where it would 
be considered a disgrace for a respectable me- 
chanic to be without a good general knowledge 
of the subject. 

In making this assertion we do not claim that 
the application of Phrenology will not be a dis- 
tinct profession, like law, chemistry, and the 
healing art. The number devoted to the science 
as a profession will, doubtless, be increased a 
thousand-fold—it will find its way into common 
schools, and the masses will be able to analyze 
their different emotions and talents with an 
intelligence hitherto unknown. 


Let not the reader call this a Utopian specu- 
lation. Let him but take the same stand-point 
that we occupy, and perceive the advance in the 
public mind that the last fifteen years have wit- 
nessed, When we commenced to teach the 
science, the wise ones (?) fought it as an innova- 
tion, and the less intelligent ridiculed it with the 
fool’s argument, a laugh. Now, few there are, 
except those who have grown gray in stereotyped 
bigotry, who do not acknowledge that it contains 
truths of the highest practical value to the race, 
as the foundation for Education, Moral Discipline, 
and Self-Culture. 


This great revolution in public sentiment is 
owing mainly to the lectures and examinations 
of practical Phrenologists. Books and Journals, 
it is true, are finding their way from the rocky 
shores of the Atlantic, over the smiling prairies 
of the West to the shores of the placid Pacific, 
and opening a new and cheering vista of thought 
in the minds of millions ; but it is, after all, the 
living teacher that applies the science to the 
exposition of individual character, revealing to 
thousands every year “all that ever they did,” 
and the obscure under-currents of thought, and 
motive, and passion that ennoble or degrade the 
character: it is this that makes the science a 
living, progressive reality. ; 

Besides, practical Phrenology discloses to a 
man his true position in the mental scale. For 
example, I know how I feel on the score of duty, 
or kindness, or anger, or hope, or parental love ; 
but I do not know how much less or more of 
these powers others may feel. Consciousness, 
independent of Phrenology, being the only guide, 
it is difficult for an individual to give himself the 
true position in the scale of mentality, because 
he cannot appreciate the consciousness of others, 
more or less endowed than himself. 

» But when the skilful Professor of Phrenology 
applies the science to all grades of development, 
he can teach the individual his relative position 
in the scale of talent, and point out the weak or 
excessive developments, and thus show a man his 
faults, and how to elevate or restrain his faculties 
to the true standard of power and activity. 

The sceptic who brands the religious world 
with folly and ignorance, is taught by Phre- 
nology that his own organization is as much the 
occasion of his feeble faith, as that his small 
“Calculation” is the reason why he is slow and 
often incorrect in casting accounts, or that from 
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small Constructiveness he is a sorry bungler in 
mechanics. This fact leads him to “see himself 
as others see him,” and it teaches him humility. 
A man becomes enraged with anger from slight 
causes and often from no cause at all, and he 
honestly thinks he Has the most ample and justi- 
fiable occasion to rave with passion and to 
punish the supposed aggressor. His life is a 
series of fault-finding and wrangling, and he 
regards himself as the most abused man in the 
world. « Practical Phrenology, in a quiet hour, 
tells him his Combativeness is not only excessive 
in size, but rendered doubly active by abuse and 
irritable by a bad mode of living, and at forty 
the man awakes to the fact that he has quarrelled 
with the world from his cradle, when, could he 
have seen himself “as others see him,’”’ he might 
have saved himself and friends a world of trou- 
ble, and by this time have trained himself to 
be a decent man. 

This day I examined a man in this city, who 
has excellent judgment of the value of property 
and good business talent, but his Cautiousness is 
so excessive that he is ever fearful to follow his 
judgment until he has not only demonstrated 
every business proposition, but obtained the con- 
current advice of several reliable friends. Hence 
he is a “slow coach,” and generally loses good 
opportunities by delay. This I pointed out, and 
advised him to dash ahead in business as soon as 
his judgment sanctioned an enterprise, and not 
listen to the croakings of Cautiousness. He 
replied, “ You are right, and I have good reason 
to know it just now ; for,” said he, “ three weeks 
ago I was offered a property in the city which I 
wanted, for $15,000. I thought I would take 
it, but I waited three days to brood over it, and 
on informing the owner I had decided to take it, 
was told that he had been offered $18,000 for it, 
but I might have it at that price. This offer I 
took home and ruminated it three days, and re- 
tired to close the bargain, but it then stood at 
$22,000. The man did not feel in a hurry to 
sell, so I studied upon it another ‘term’ and 
concluded to buy at that price, but lo! he had 
received an offer of $24,500, and at the end of a 
week, haying concluded to pay even this, what 
was my surprise to learn that it was sold for 
$28,000, and this day it has been sold again for 
$32,500. I think this examination would have 
enabled me to have made $17,000, within the 
last month, if I had obtained it in time, and 
perhaps it may save me more than that yet, in 
the future. I shall remember the lesson, en- 
forced as it is by this stupid failure to gain a 
handsome little fortune, all by over-much Cau- 
tiousness.”” 


But we need not multiply instances of illus- 
tration. Scarcely a day passes that we do not 
meet similar cases in our office practice, if not 
in the failure to realize $17,000, yet errors of 
perhaps greater importance to the individual as 
a man, involving a whole life of happiness or 
misery, of honor or disgrace. Show us any 
means of ascertaining character and correcting 
errors equal to this, and we will give it an 
honorable niche on a par with Practical Phre- 
nology. . 

Branch Phrenological Cabinet, t 
231 Arch St., Philadelphia. 





Horticulture. 


PRACTICAL GARDENING, 
AND RURAL ASTHETIOS. 
BY AUGUSTUS HEP?P, 
Landscape Gardener. 


FIRST ARTICLE.—INTRODUCTION. 


Sxow a man the pleasures of a home, and he is 
sure to appreciate them ; give him the opportu- 
nity, and he is almost as certain to enjoy them. 
Let his domestic circle be filled from the circum- 
ference to the centre with endearing associations, 
and he ceases to be a wanderer from his own fire- 
side; he will refrain from the fiery inspirations 
of strong drink, shun the drinking-saloon, and 
avoid its inebriate attendants. The flimsy, su- 
perficial and transitory pleasures of fashionable 
society become only a secondary consideration to 
him, for home is his first purpose, and “ home is 
where the heart is,’ viz., his own “ lot’? and 
family. Be his circumstances never so different, 
here is a solace to his mind. The venturesome 
broker, while distracted upon the agitated ocean 
of speculation ; the cautious merchant, who cal- 
culates his risks and profits; the pent-up clerk, 
who from morn till night drives the pen; the 
hard-working mechanic and the toiling laborer, 
who earns his bread by the sweat of his brow ; 
each and all are enabled to stem the current of 
difficulty, to overcome their multitudinous cares 
and accompanying vexations, by the thought of 
home and its comforts. It becomes, then, a mat- 
ter of consideration, how home may be made to 
furnish these advantages. In the first place, a 
frugal, honest, and affectionate partner has a 
great deal to do withit. A comfortable, well- 
adapted, and appropriate dwelling, with the sur- 
rounding precincts, be they large or small, neatly 
laid out both as regards usefulness, beauty, and 
healthfulness, is another great addition. Poets 
have written, and bards have sung, of the beau- 
ties and ennobling effects of the garden, but 
twice-told are the advantages to be derived from 
this source. Its influence upon the morals, phy- 
sical power, intellectual development, and gen- 
eral health of the human system is immense. A 
well-kept and attentively cared-for garden con- 
duces likewise much to the orderly and system- 
atic movements of a household. Show me a 
man’s garden, I will tell you if there be order in 
himself or his family. There is perhaps no bet- 
ter teacher of order than the garden. All its 
products require periodical and exact attention ; 
this careful application begets punctuality in 
other matters, and finally, a well-regulated ac- 
tion in all things. 

Although the above advantages are sufficient 
to show the importance of this subject, there are 
others of a pecuniary and healthful nature. Any 
person who owns one fourth of an acre may 
grow enough vegetables, excepting, perhaps, po- 
tatoes, to serve an ordinary family all the year 
round, besides the having a patch set aside for 
flowers ; and even one city-sized lot is sufficient 
for a supply of salad, soup-herbs, and a few flow- 
ers; even this small spot will give a great gratifi- 
cation, and may be made to save many a shilling. 
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The hygienic qualities of vegetable diet are of 
great importance, and more especially in a family 
of children. Nature seems to constantly remind 
us here, and we too frequently neglect her warn- 
ings. Unless we force a child, it will, if left to 
its own inclinations, generally ask for vegetable 
food, and nothing but frequent compulsion will 
get it torelish animal diet. Are we not reminded 
in the fondness of children for sweet puddings, 
and the asking for bread or fruit? Who ever 
hears a child of its own free will, and in its earli- 
est inquiries for food, ask for a piece of flesh? 
The thing of itself seems unnatural, and the little 
importunist would be looked upon as a monster. 
It may be said that it is customary to give a 
piece of bread to a child, and consequently this 
confirms the choice ; but the custom has resulted 
from natural idea: and how beastly would be 
thought the appetite, if beef were to be chosen 
in preference to an apple, or hog’s flesh to a pear! 
The thing is clear enough, and speaks for itself ; 
and if more mature human beings were to more 
generally choose the same aliment, there would 
not be so much sale for quack nostrums in the 
forma of patent medicines: doctor’s bills, which 
form too frequently a considerable item in domes- 
tic expenses, would be very much retrenched, 
and general health would be promoted. 

In speaking of vegetable diet, I would not 
wish it to be understood to mean such as we see 
too often exposed for sale. The half-decayed 
cabbages, whose putrescent odor contaminates 
the surrounding air, and poisons our vital organs ; 
the lettuces, over which the Croton jet has 
poured a limpid stream for the last two days be- 
fore the green-grocer’s door ; the radishes which 
have lain beside them until they have imparted 
a portion of their now volatile noxiousness to 
their neighbor’s decaying structure ; nor the once 
fleshy and crisp, but now shrivelled and sticky 
beets. No, it is not such cholera-promoting 
articles as these that we would recommend, but 
the lettuce which has been well watered whilst 
growing in the garden, and recently cut, that 
would snap into fragments if you should have 
the misfortune to let it fall; the burly cabbage 
recently decapitated, in the base of whose leaves 
lie nicely secreted the pure dews of heaven, or 
the crystal drops of the last shower; the crisp, 
bright-colored radish, just pulled from its fertile 
supporter, Mother Harth. These have the qualities 
that will benefit human digestion, and which can 
rarely be had unless from the garden direct. 

Besides the supplying of wholesome vegetables 
as food, the garden has its claims upon our atten- 
tion by the health-producing properties in a phy- 
sical light ; every operation requires movement 
of the body, a kind of gymnastic exercise ; this 
exercise to be performed in the open air, and 
most pleasing in the morning, which begets early 
rising. These movements, if not persevered in 
to too much fatigue, assist greatly to brace the 
system, to strengthen the muscular power; they 
cause the blood to flow regularly, and, as a natu- 
ral consequence, to invigorate both body and 
mind. The most lucid ideas that ever flowed 
from the writer’s brain, have occurred when he 
was working with the spade, and many times has 
he lamented that he had not at the moment the 
opportunity to pen them down. Exercise in the 
operations of the garden is more particularly 
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important to the fair sex; most of the move- 
ments are neither immodest nor indelicate, and 
the labor is of that character just suited to eradi- 
cate their too frequent physical debility. I would 
not have them “ dig and delve,” nor yet handle 
the plough ; but what should hinder them from 
handling the hoe, carrying the watering-pot, or 
raking over a border? Let them do this to a 
reasonable extent, and eat the produce of their 
exertions, and they may throw Female Pills and 
Townsend’s Sarsaparilla over the garden fence: 
their cheeks will bloom like their own cultivated 
roses, and their firm tread and buoyant move- 
ments will truly show ‘the elastic step of Wo- 
man.’ Neither is there any thing degrading to 
the female character in tending the garden ; 
nothing but a mock-modesty will for a moment 
think so. Isit not a portion of a woman’s bet- 
ter disposition to be fond of flowers? Do they 
not become her more than the opposite sex? Are 
not their fair proportions and lovely forms an 
exact poriraiture of what she really ought to be? 
Could a greater compliment be paid to a lady, 
than to acknowledge her as like to one of the 
fairest. of Flora’s diadems? How, then, can the 
garden be otherwise than a part and parcel of 
herself? The picture is only perfect when she is 
there, and her mind can be far better employed 
in the garden, where the body is stimulated by 
healthful exercise, than by lolling inanimate as it 
were upon the downy sofa, reading voluptuous 
and exciting novels. Woman’s organization is 
not suited to this state of bodily inactivity ; by 
it she weakens the natural action of the body, 
and brings on nervous irritation; the result of 
which is a vexed temper, and general imbecility 
of the mind. The study of flowers, and the cul- 
tivation of the garden, produce opposite results ; 
the general health of the body is assisted, the 
mind is invigorated, the observing faculties are 
employed and improved, the beauties and useful- 
ness of creation are portrayed in simple charac- 
ters, and we are led on to contemplation and re- 
ligion, without being trammelled by bigotry or 
sectarian bickering. Here is the guiding-star to 
good morals, the means that will educate the 
psychological faculties, a teacher that will direct 
the way by which the Creator may.be worship- 
ped, and lead us to correctly see his greatness, 
benevolence and boundless power, in the beauti- 
ful organization and mechanism that he has con- 
structed, and made so suitable to supply our 
wants and give us pleasure. 

If we look around as we travel along, and 
see the beautiful and picturesque villages which 
are springing up in the outskirts of our large 
cities, we might, at first sight, be led to think that 
our mechanics and small tradesmen had begun 
in right good earnest to have home as it ought to 
be,—a pretty and well-planned house, in which 
there is both beauty and comfort; a neatly-kept 
and well-arranged garden for the useful and 
beautiful, where the gems of Flora were shed- 
ding their brilliance and perfume ; the surround- 
ing glade of bright green grass nicely mowed, 
and showing as even a surface as the best Brus- 
sels; where the tasselled corn, the glaucus cab- 
bage, the cooling lettuce, and the sugary pea, 
were luxuriating in straight lines and right an- 
gles, free from weeds, inviting us to accept health 
and enjoyment ; the clean and convenient poultry- 
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house in one corner, with its accompanying net- 
ted-in yard, and from which chanticleer peals out 
his defiant song; the hive, the tenement of the 
busy bee, from which we may learn habits of 
industry and foresight, and other details, which, 
one and all, tend to make “home, sweet home,” 
endearing. These are features which we often 
anxiously look for, but do not always find realized. 
There is here and there an example, it is true, 
where our admiration is drawn forth, before 
which we halt with pleasing reflections, and upon 
the inmates of which enclosure we cast a passing 
blessing, to be reiterated again and again as 
we renew our pleasing visit and admire each 
little paradise, well knowing that it is from such 
homes that the clean rosy face and happy child 
sallies forth to meet its welcome father on his 
return from labor and the anxieties of business, 
while in the door-portal smiles the endearing and 
love-beaming face of an affectionate wife, whose 
real and material portrait is surrounded, not by 
a frame of gilding, but by nature’s more lovely 
bordering of fragrant eglantine or honeysuckle, 
or the luscious-fruited grape-vine. Sucha home, 
and such comforts, are within the reach of most 
of our population, if the right method be adopted 
to secure them; and at a future opportunity, I 
will endeavor to give some practical information 
for the guidance of the amateur in the laying out 
and after-management of thé garden and its ac- 
companiments. 


eviews, 


A ReMmarkaBLe Worx.—The book noticed be- 
low is equal if not superior to the “ Vestiges of 
Creation.”’ We copy the article from the Phila- 
delphia Sunday Ledger, and commend it as the 
most appreciative yet critical notice of that work 
which has yet appeared. 


THE MacrocosM AND Microcosm; or, the Uni- 
verse Without and the Universe Within ; being 
an unfolding of the Plan of Creation and the Cor- 
respondence of Truth, both in the World of Sense 
and the World of Soul. By Witu1AM Fisnsover. 
Published by FowLers anp WELLS, No. 308 Broad- 
way, New York; 231 Arch street, Philadelphia, 
and 142 Washington street, Boston. 

This is a book among books. Since Humboldt’s 
Cosmos, no new book has afforded us more plea- 
sure and instruction than this able work. It is 
divided into two parts, of which we have only 
seen the first, containing ‘‘ The Macrocosm, or the 
Universe Without.’ This volume was intended 
to treat of the material and visible creation, or 
universe without, as distinguished from the imma- 
terial, invisible or spiritual world—“ the universe 
within.” Unfortunately, the author could not re- 
frain from laying before his readers a glimpse of 
the “interior universe” or spiritual part: and if 
the work does not sell, it will be because of the 
mysticism which is thus thrown around this other- 
wise exceedingly interesting production, which 
bears the impress of a master mind. 

For accuracy of analysis, solidity of thought, 
discriminating sagacity; extent of knowledge, 
independence of opinion, clearness of expression 
and cogency of reasoning, that portion which 
treats of the physical or material creation will 
favorably compare with the writings of Lord 
Bacon, Sir Isaac Newton, Dr. Franklin, Arago, 
Humboldt and Espy : whilst the spiritual portion, 
in mysticism, resembles the writings of Baron 
Swedenborg and the German transcendentalists. 
Without exactly adopting the Spiritualism of 
Judge Edmonds, Dr. Dexter, Gov. Tallmadge, and 
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others, it savors sufficiently of immortal morality, 
possible impossibility, living rocks, and other 
absurdities, to disgust and drive off rational in- 
vestigators, who seek better reasons than some of 
those given by Spiritualists. We do not mean to 
say, that these absurdities are thus broadly stated 
in the Macrocosm, but it appears to us that the 
author was so desirous of crowding much into 
litle space, that he has not clearly explained that 
portion of his theory. We will therefore do him 
the justice to suppose we did not understand 
those parts as he intended them to be understood, 
or as he understands them himself. 

We regret on the author’s and the publishers’ 
account, as well as our own, that the learned 
writer did not carry out his own suggestion, and 
keep the two parts entirely distinct and separate ; 
had he done so, the first volume would have 
placed him among the first rank of modern phi- 
losophers, and insured an extensive sale of his 
valuable work ; for valuable it is, notwithstanding 
its intermixture with the author’s notions about 
mystic numbers—the power of LOVE upon inani- 
mate matter. For example: 

“ As each particle is made the recipient of the 
essence of Divine Love, it lovingly opens its heart, 
and extends its ethereal arms to receive and em 
brace its brother, and the two thus become one.”’ 

We confess this, when applied to unconscious, 
inert, inanimate matter, looks to us very much 
like sublimated nonsense. 

Where are the editors of the scientific journals, . 
the sentinels upon the watch-towers of science, 
the superintendents of intellectual observatories, 
that they have not noticed this work? Are they 
asleep? Are they afraid? Are they incompe- 
tent? Or are they disgusted with its ‘‘ Spiritual- 
ism?” If the latter, why not leave tHat to the 
clergy, and examine and report candidly upon 
the scientific portion? What use is there in hay- 
ing quarterly or monthly reviews and scientific 
journals, if they will not review such a book as 
this? Must we, their readers, doit ourselves? A 
wise man will not long continue to keep a dog, if 
he must watch and bark himself. So gentlemen 
of the sharp quill will please take a hint; “a 
word to the wise is sufiicient.”” We are aware 
that the Hon. Horace Greeley has noticed this 
work favorably ; nevertheless, he candidly ac- 
knowledges his inability to review it, yet pays 
the intelligent author the compliment of copying 
large extracts from the work, occupying nearly 
two columns of the Tribune. 

Scholars and theologians, in their respective 
departments, are too apt, now-a-days, to leave 
the laity and other portions of the community 
to solve important questions as they best may ! 
Gentlemen, is this right? is it politic? If yea, 
then “ Othello’s occupation’s gone.”’ Arouse ye! 
before it be too late. No longer hide your talent 
in a napkin, nor place your light under a bushel. 

Our readers may remember we published a 
series of essays, about a year ago, upon “ The 
New Theory of the Creation and Deluge ;”’ Ma- 
crocosm corroborates that theory, so far as it 
has any bearing upon it, except that the author 
of Macrocosm adopts the Cowperian doctrine, 
that the universe requires “ the constant pressure 
of a conscious cause to keep it moving ;” and 
thinks the Six Days of Creation spoken of by 
Moses, must have meant six long periods of time, 
say thousands of years; both of which positions 
the author of the New Theory of the Creation 
and Deluge asserts to be unnecessary and un- 
tenable ; but, with due deference, we take leave 
to say, we think Macrocosm reconciles the two 
conflicting views, as to the immediate and con- 
tinued charge and care of Providence. 


Mr. Fisusoves, the author, is now, and has 
been for the past year, engaged upon the second 
and concluding part of this great work, “The 
Microcosm ; or, The Universe Within,” which will 
most probably be published during the present 
year ; due notice of which will be given through 
this JourNaL when ready.—Ebs. 
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Tuis Is TRuTH, though opposed to the PHttosorHy or Acus.—GALL. 
Truly, I see, he that will but stand to the Trurs, it will carry him 
out.—Guor@r Fox, 





OUR, COTIN TRY “AND. ITS 
PROSPECTIVE GREATNESS. 

To say that not one of that immortal band who 
fought out our ever-glorious independence, or of 
those patriots who framed our Constitution, even 
began to appreciate the present greatness of our 
country in so short a time, is doubtless far below 
the facts in the case. Indeed, they could not, 
because they had no idea of its causes. Thus, 
see what steam and the railroad have done to 
develop its greatness. Of these they had no idea, 
and of course could not measure their conse- 
quences. Nor could they appreciate our mineral 
wealth, as contributing to our greatness. Nor 
could the most sanguine of them have ever dream- 
ed that, in so short a time, so vast a territory 
could be cleared and fenced, so many fine farm- 
houses, manufactories, and villages could be 
reared over an area so fast, or even measure the 
influence of the spirit of our institutions on the 
spirit of our people. In short, they could no 
more appreciate the triumphal progress of the 
car of State, than of the railroad-car over the 
stage-coach. They had no more idea of its speed 
than Franklin of our locomotive speed when he 
predicted that the journey from Boston to Phila- 
delphia would yet be made inside of two weeks, 
and called visionary at that! To have been told 
of our present greatness, would have excited as 
much ridicule as to have been told that a load 
of one thousand persons would start from Boston 
after breakfast and arrive in Philadelphia to 
tea—a fact we experience, yet expect to make 
great improvements on even that. 

And yet we can form no more idea of our coun- 
try’s future greatness five hundred, or even eighty 
years hence, than they could of our present, be- 
cause we cannot see with what coming events, 
discoveries, and means of human progress time is 
pregnant. Remain there no ovaria in the womb 
of the future which our institutions will quicken 
into being, and time bring forth, as instrumental 
of human happiness and prosperity as the rail- 
road and invention of steam? If none in me- 
chanics and the direction of property, are there 
none in that of intellect and morals? 

But, though absolutely incapable of estimating 
or eyen imagining our future power—pecuniary, 
intellectual, or moral—we may yet, by mea- 
suring the prospective influences of some of the 
causes of that greatness, form some, but only a 
partial idea of it, and, what alone is important, 
by INCREASING these causes, enhance our coun- 
try’s prosperity. Not pecuniary merely, for 


wealth is but one of the lower forms of prosperi- | 


ty, though a corner-stone, but other causes are 

even more promotive of human happiness. For 

this is obvious, that in the happiness of its citi- 

zens consists its greatness. Then what causes 

are now at work, productive of the future great- 
ness and happiness of our Republic? 
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Neither on the extension of our territory, 2°" 
on the filling up of what we already possess, nor 
on the increase of our population, do we propose 
to dwell, because schoolboys can calculate these 
with proximate accuracy. But on one cause 
usually overlooked, but lying at the basis of all 
others, we propose to expatiate. Silently, but ef- 
feetually, it has thus far done for us most that has 
been done, and is the real bone and sinew of all 
we ever can become. And that is our InpusTRY 
EVERYBODY IS ALL THE TIME AT WoRK. And this 
is consequent on this, that everybody has the 
results of his earnings to use as he pleases. Most 
marvellously does this motive stimulate exertion 
to CREATS property and the means of enjoyment. 
Work, work alone creates wealth. Not merely 
muscle- work, but also brain- work, and all the 
faster when both kinds work together. What is 
any piece of property—a house, tool, or gar- 
ment—but a manufactured product? We mean 
to state that all property is the product of muscu- 
lar and intellectual labor. 

Now, in the old world, all the lords, ladies, aris- 
tocracy, and all the wealthy, not only live with- 
out doing a single thing by head or hands, to 
create Wealth, but usually monopolize the labor of 
more or less of the working classes to serve their 
whims. One duke of immense wealth employs 
several hundred men constantly to alter this path, 
and construct that fancy ornament, and trim that 
hedge, and attend on his hounds; making it his 
boast that, with all his immense estates, he has 
never sent to market as much as a bushel of grain 
ora pound of meat. No, it is above his duke- 
ship’s dignity to produce any thing, but he must 
literally engulf in the maelstrom of his whims, 
extravagances, and luxuries, all the earnings of 
all the thousands on his vast estates, besides the 
hundreds employed about his person, houses, 
gardens, and stables. And this will serve to a 
considerable extent as a sample of a mighty in- 
cubus on the national prosperity of every nation 
on earth except our own. To do any thing, espe- 
cially any thing like manual labor, is positively 
vulgar ; and to eat up the time and labor of just 
as many as possible, is the highest ambition of 
all the “ upper (?) classes.”’ 

Add to this, that go where and do what you 
will, if it is but raising a hill of potatoes, the 
tax-gatherer stands at your elbows to clutch its 
tithe, besides taxing every thing you eat, drink, 
wear, and do! Tobacco pays the English crown a 
duty of over eighteen millions per annum! Then 
what must all the things taxed pay? True, we 
are told how many millions the English govern- 
ment collects and disburses per year, but can 
form no adequate conception of it—of how many 
farms it would purchase and stock, how much 
grain pay for, houses build, &c. Yet a large pro- 
portion of it goes to support proud idlers in ex- 
travagance and sensuality. The Duke of Wel- 
lington must have some millions annually, and so 
must the royal family, and protégés and favor- 
ites without number be fed at the public crib to 
do—nothing. In these, in ten thousand ways, 
public wealth is so crippled that little is created 
over and above what is swallowed up in extrava- 
gance. 

All this besides the discouragements under 
which the laboring classes groan. They work 
only because they must to live. Expecting no- 

















thing, they attempt nothing. Considering that 
by whatever of talents and exertions they never 
can any more than live from hand to mouth, they 
work only for victuals, clothes, and drink. Their 
ambition is crushed. This is the palsying incu- 
bus. Hence, taking no interest in their work, 
they do far less for their employer than a 
workman who wanted to create a good name, 
that he might rise upon it. 

Notsohere. The reverse in all respects. Here 
no one is idle. Even the rich are struggling on 
to become richer. Those industrious habits which 
earned their fortune, follow them into retirement. 
If they go into the country, they must build 
houses, plant trecs, raise Nature’s products for 
city consumption, and keep perpetually doing 
something useful. Or if they pay any one to 
work, it is that that work may pay back with in- 
terest. A true American looks at nothing except 
what “ will pay’’—that is, create wealth. Some 
foreign loafing traveller made game of us by 
saying that he could find no gentleman of leisure 
in America except the hog. He alone did not 
work. Everybody, rich, poor, and all between 
them, are toiling, struggling, to get money,—a 
few to merely live on, but the great mass to Jay 
up something for a rainy day ; or to obtain “ po- 

ition,” or “come out” in splendor. The great 
mass of our countrymen are workers; the rest 
traders. By workers we mean all working-men, 
farmers, artisans, all working-women, all who 
work with the head, as writers, editors, account- 
ants, &c., lawyers and ministers included, for they 
create mental aliment and property—all any 
way employed. 

Now all this vast army are creating wealth, 
for both themselves and others, Thus a farmer 
hires a hand for one hundred dollars the season, 
whose labor creates what brings this farmer say 
one hundred and fifty dollars’ worth of produce. 
Now subtract the mere cost of his food and 
clothes, which will not equal fifty dollars—it may 
cost more, but we are not to reckon profits, for 
they enhance public wealth—and here is one 
hundred dollars of new wealth, which is passed 
over to the merchant, who makes another profit, 
and so profit on profit is made out of this labor. 
And each one has the more to spend for some 
new gratification, on each of which some one-else 
makes a new profit, which stimulates to some new 
effort or enterprise. Now every thing which every 
laborer creates over and above the first cost of 
his support, adds to the property of somebody. 
If he who creates it does not get it, some one else 
does. 

Yonder carpenter has worked at his trade 
forty years; and earned on the average $1 
per day over and above the first cost of his own 
keeping, since he was born; and worked two 
hundred days per year. Here is $8,000. Yet his 
employer has also created as much net profit 
from the houses he has created as he has paid 
him. He has then created $16,000 of wealth. 
The world is that much the richer for his labor. 
If you think these estimates of profits too high, 
lower them to what you think is right. Yet be- 
yond doubt they are far too low. Else whence 
all those vast fortunes rising all over our coun- 
try? They at least show that every working- 
man, woman, and child is making property for 
somebody ; and as almost every one throughout 
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our country is thus perpetually at work, our 
country’s future greatness is to be proportionate 
to all the work of all her citizens, over and above 
the first cost of what they consume. Thus those 
houses the carpenter builds are to stand for years, 
perhaps centuries, to furnish comfortable shelter 
for hundreds yet unborn. To say, then, that we 
have ten million producers, thus perpetually 
producing property to be handed down to future 
generations, is to under-estimate the fact. And 
all the surplus of all these workers is bequeathed 
to posterity—goes to enhance national wealth : 

But the following figures will both enforce the 
very point we would present, and show that we 
have far underrated these earnings. Property 
in Ohio has increased between 1841 and 1854 in 
the following ratio: 
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Ohio then has six dollars of public wealth now 
to every dollar she had in 1841, and twice as 
much as in 1847. She has increased her wealth 
$672,000,000! Contemplate this vast sum! It 
would build a row of $500 houses—and a good 
farm-house can be erected with that sum—each 
fifty-four feet long, with its out-houses, sufficient to 
reach some thirteen hundred miles ; or from New 
York city to Albany, thence along the canal to 
Buffalo, from Buffalo across Canada to Detroit, 
from Detroit to Chicago, and thence west to be- 
yond the Mississippi river! At $1 per bushel 
for wheat, and forty bushels per load, and these 
teams occupying one rod each, it will load down 
teams enough to reach twice around the globe, 
and enough left to reach from New York to New 
Orleans and back. And has Ohio alone grown? 
Has not almost every other Sate improved in a 
like ratio? And are not those causes both still 
at work and likely to go on redoubling illimi- 
tably? Will they not ever increase? 

Heretofore the speculator has pocketed most 
of the laborer’s earnings. But laboring-men are 
beginning to put a higher price on labor; espe- 
cially all farming products are rising and must 
continue to rise. This rise of wages will pay a 
high bonus on human labor, and of course increase 
its quantity, and this reénhance the increase of 
property over its present extraordinary ratio. 

Since, then, Ohio has increased thus in wealth 
in so short a time as thirteen years, and many of 
the other thirty-one States in an equal propor- 
tion, and all beyond any thing in the old world, 
what will be the increase of all in fifty years? 
What in five hundred ? 

And all because our institutions, by paying 
every man for his labor, stimulate every faculty 
of man to its highest pitch of exertion. . It is 
this stimulus to effort given by our country to 
its citizens in which her present and prospective 
greatness consists. 
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CLASS IN PHRENOLOGY. 


A Crass for instruction in Phrenology will be formed in 
New York by the Broruzns O. §, and L. N. Fow er, on 
the first of August next, to be continued One Month. 

The object will be to prepare pupils for lecturing, and to 
qualify them, so far as possible, for becoming PraoTioaL 
PuHRENOLOGISTS and Examtyens. The demand for compe- 
tent Phrenologists is every year increasing. 

Such a class will be formed at the time specified, and full 
anger as to terms and so forth will be given in cireu- 

ars, which will be sent free to all prepaid applications. Ad- 
dress Fowitrs and WEL's, 808 Broadway, 
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PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL 


VOLUME XX. 


The twentieth volume of this Journal commences with the 
present number, and will embrace all the New AND ATTRAOT- 
Ive Features which have rendered the present volume so 
eminently popular and useful. 

It will be, as heretofore, a Repository of Science, Litera- 
ture, and General Intelligence; devoted to Phrenology, 
Physiology, Education, Magnetism, Psychology, Mechanism, 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Architecture, the Arts and S8ci- 
ences, and to all those Progressive Measures which are cal- 
culated to Reform, Elevate, and Improve Mankind. 
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Eneravyines will be still more numerous and beautiful | 


than in the preceding volumes. 

Aut Tuesr Arrractions, in connection with the large 
amount of reading matter which we give, and the extremely 
low price of our JouRNAL, ought to insure us at least ONE 
Hunprep THovusanp subscribers for the forthcoming volume, 
Shall we not have them? 

Ovr Frrenps AND Co-worKers—all persons interested in 
Human Progress—are earnestly invited to aid in the circula- 
tion of the JourNAL for 1854. Published Monthly, 

TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 


Single Copy, one year, - $1 Ten copies, one year, - $7 
Five copies, a - 4 | Twenty copies, “ - 10 


Please address all letters, post-Parp, to 


FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Clubs should be made up, and subscriptions sent in at 
once. Sample numbers gratis. 


PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


WATERCURE JOURNAL. 


VOLUME XVIII. 


Tue WatTeR-Curn JOURNAL now occupies a position and 
exerts an influence of which its editors and publishers may 
well be proud, being confessedly the Bust, as well as the 
most:widely circulated Health Journal in the world. It 
has attained this position and influence by an earnest and 
consistent advocacy of the great principles of Health Re- 
form; a constant and fearless exposure of the errors and 
fallacies of the old systems of medical practice; and a 
faithful proclamation of the eternal laws of Procrsss, in all 
spheres of human interest, as becomes its office as a JOURNAL 
of Heaury and HERALD or Rerorms. 

It will continue to be devoted, as heretofore, to Hydropa- 
thy, its Philosophy and Practice; to Physiology and Ana- 
tomy, with lllustrative Engravings; to Dietetics, Exercise, 
Clothing, Occupations, Amusements, and those Laws which 
govern Life and Health. 

As A Famity Parser, the Water-Curr JouRNAL, em- 
bracing articles on a great variety of interesting topics, 
only incidentally connected with the subject of Hydropathy, 
will be found one of the most useful and attractive publica- 
ations in existence for the Home Crrc.t. 

Numerous Bravutiru, EnGravines will, from time to 
time, be given in illustration of the various important sub- 
jects discussed. 


To our Frrenps.—We rely upon the Frrenps of the 
Cause of Human Exrzyarion to continue their exertions 
until a copy of this Journal is within the reach of EVERY 
Famnity in which the English language is spoken. 

Tue JourNnAL will be published on the first of each 
month, on the following extremely low 

TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 


Single copy, one year, - $1 Ten copies, one year, - $7 
Five copies, se - 4 Twenty copies, - 10 


Pleaseraddress all letters, post-pArp, to 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


The new volume commences with this number. Clubs 
should be made up, and subscriptions sent in at once. Sam- 
ple numbers gratis, 
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LE REPUBLICAIN 
ON PHRENOLOGY. 

Tue free press of America, with a few unim- 
portant exceptions of antiquated old hunkerish 
journals, is on our side, and we might fill our 
paper, were it necessary or desirable, with cor- 
dial and commendatory notices of Phrenology 
and of our words and works on that subject. 
We seldom, however, copy any thing which our 
contemporaries say of us, because we have little 


/ room not demanded by the important original 
_ matter furnished by our numerous contributors, 








and because the friendly feelings of the mem- 
bers of the editorial fraternity towards us are 
too well known to need proof. We depart 
from our usual custom in this instance to lay 
before our readers the following kind and appre- 
ciatory article which our courteous neighbors of 
that able and influential French democratic jour- 
nal, Le Républicain, have been pleased to write 
in reference to us and our establishment. They 
have our sincere thanks for their friendly words. 
We translate from their paper of Oct. 12, 1853. 

PHRENOLOGY—FowLERS AND WELLS.—Among 
the sciences which the nineteenth century has 
presented to the world, no one has been 80 readily 
accepted by public opinion, and consequently no 
one enjoys so uncontested a popularity, as that of 
Phrenology. It is in America, land where all is 
young and fresh as the soil and the forests which 
it embraces, that this science, free from the ob- 
stacles of prejudice, self-interest and ignorance, 
has advanced with unparalleled rapidity. One 
may say boldly that Phrenology is to-day a po- 
pular science in the United States. There is no 
village so humble that it has not reached it; no 
homestead so secluded that it is not known there. 
From Florida to the Indian Territory, and from 
Cape Cod to Cape Saint Antonio, the names of 
Gall and Spurzheim are associated with those of 
Franklin and Fulton. What wonder, after all, 
that after having so long employed the heart 
and the extremities, people begin to employ the 
head? Do we not live in the age of ideas? 
Would it not be an anomaly to believe that 
thought is produced without that important or- 
gan, the brain? The head is, after all, the chief 
member in the organism; the more one studies, 
the more easily he will succeed in accounting for 
the folly of which it is the responsible and often 
repentant promulgator. 

Among those who are employed in popular- 
izing Phrenology in America, there are none to 
whom this science is more indebted than to 
Messrs. FowLeRS AND WELLS. 

These gentlemen have made it a veritable busi- 
siness, not only as professors, but also as publish- 
ers. They publish two journals, in one of which 
the art of Gall and Spurzheim is treated with 
ability. These papers have a very extended cir- 
culation; they go as far as the extreme limits of 
Missouri, Wisconsin, and Iowa! One finds them 
in Minnesota, in Oregon, and in California. It is 
by means of these publications, accompanied by 
explanatory charts, that the Messrs. Fowlers and 
Wells have succeeded in making their names | 
known in the four quarters of the United States, 
and in propagating also, as we have said, a know- 
ledge of the science of Phrenology. .. 
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The circulation of these ideas has increased 
greatly the study of this important branch of 
physiology. The extent to which it has triumphed 
has secured to it numerous friends, and has given 
to individual experience a most remarkable range 
in a scientific point of view. To-day each head 
demands to be examined! The cerebral substance 
wishes at last to understand the problematical 
prison in which it is confined. What signifies 
this protuberance? and this? and that? To these 
questions Phrenology responds by a formula. 
There is Poetry, here is Reason ; below is Color, 
Tune, Calculation. It does not go as far as the 
muscles of the face, which have not yet been 
brought in to express any thing in Phrenology. 
The end of the nose is to-day, however, as elo- 
quent as any part of the head; and the time is 
not distant when one will be able to lead the 
world (by the favor of Phrenology) by that im- 
portant organ. 

We would prevail upon every one who may 
wish to understand this important branch of hu- 
man knowledge to go and take a few lessons of 
Messrs. Fowlers and Wells. They will not repent 
it. These messieurs are perfect gentlemen, al- 
ways disposed to afford every facility which the 
exigences of the public may require. They are 
besides the publishers of works of real value, and 
are in possession of the most complete Phre- 
nological Gallery in America. Again, if you will 
intrust your head to them for a few minutes, they 
will tell you whether you are orator, poet, writer, 
statesman, geometrician, mathematician, painter, 
musician, hackney-coachman, or scullion! In a 
word, they have human destiny at their fingers’ 
ends, and will transfer it to you for a small com- 
pensation ! 

Pleasantry aside, there is a grand truth in 
Phrenology, and Mr. Fowler expounds it elo- 
quently and instructively. We doubt much 
whether any one can hear it, and return without 
more ideas and fewer prejudices than before. 
The first are so rare, the second so common, that 
one may well desire to acquire the one and be 
released from the other. This is what those will 
not miss who will consult these experienced Phre- 
nologists, or who subscribe for their publications. 





Voices from the People. 





From J. M., Mansfield, Ohio.—Herewith I send 
you one dollar for your valuable Jounnau another year: I 
mean the PurenoLogicaL JournaL, Of about a dozen 
magazines, newspapers and journals that I am taking at the 
present time, I like the PurEnoLoGioaL JourNAL the best. 
Your synopsis of the current news of the month has added 
vastly to its utility. ne 

From A.F., Prairie Ronde.—Nothing gives me 
more pleasure, after having done my day’s work in the corn- 
field, or at any other kind of business, than to sit down 
and peruse such invaluable works as tho PHRENOLOGIOAL 
JournaL. I think Phrenology is one of the most essential 
studies now pursued, because it points out to us what we 
are ; tells us what we are capable of becoming, and for what 
occupation we are best calculated. 


_— 


From J. A. N., Canton, Ind.—I have read with 
interest and profit the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
May success attend your noble efforts to improve the condi- 
tion of mankind, both physically and morally! May your 
publications and productions spread reform in every clime! 
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SEWING MACHINES. 


























WE published in our May number a description, illustrated 
with cuts, of Wilson’s Sewing Machine. We here pre-ent 
an article setting forth the merits of one constructed on a 
somewhat different plan—that of Grover, Baker & Co. Our 
readers will judge for themselves, after a careful reading of 
whatever may appear in our columns on the subject, in re- 
spect to the comparative value of the various machines ad- 
vertised. 























THE GROVER AND BAKER MACHINE. 

When we take into consideration the amount and variety 
of sewing which the simplest civilization requires, to say 
nothing of commerce and luxury—the infinite number of 
purposes to which sewed fabrics are in some form applied— 
we cannot fail to see that whatever adds to the facility 
with which that portion of the world’s work is done, adds 
something of no trifling value or importance; the wealth of 
this age is time—and whoever finds out the secret by; which 
that is done in one second which last year required ten 
seconds, has gained one of the most valuable secrets of his 
day. Minutes have assumed the old empire of Dollars. 

It is as 2 Zime-Saver that this invention is valuable to the 
employer, the laborer and the consumer. It accomplishes 
in six minutes, what it used to take a skilful seamstress an 
hour to do—and it does it better. It never sleeps—it never 
tires—it never misses a stitch—but with the regularity and 
certainty of clock-work, it keeps company with the hours, 
and attains the result by force of absolute necessity. 

The first machine worthy of notice was of French origin, 
introducing the old chain-stitch, which, though still used for 
some purposes, failed to touch the great want of the world, 
and has been long since laid aside by those who have tested 
it. Those at least who have used this single-thread chain- 
stitch machine, need no further warning. 

The Shuttle Machine was invented by Mr. Elias Howe, Jr., 
of Cambridge, Mass., A, D. 1846, and he indeed may be 
called the author of the art of sewing by machinery. 

The Shuttle Machine has at length been followed by 
another, different in its construction, operation, and results: 
this is the “ Grover & Baker” machine, so called. 

The seam formed by the Shuttle Machine consists of a se- 
ries of single loops, through which a single straight, binding 
thread passes, Inthe Grover & Baker machine, the bind- 
ing thread is passed double through every loop and around 
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every loop, the threads being thus tied together at every 
stitch ; and an elastic and compensating strength is obtained 
by dividing the strain between several threads, and permit- 
ting each loop to give or yield to the force which its neighbor 
feels, gaining thereby a double advantage; first, the firm 
closeness of a knot, and then a resisting power which equal- 
izes the force among the many stitches of a seam, instead of 
concentrating it upon a solitary thread. It carries two nee- 
dles, only one of which enters the cloth, but both are fed from 
stationary spools, the threads of which are tied at every stitch, 
double-fastening every loop, with no necessity for stopping 
the machine until the article is complete. 

For the purposes to which the harness-maker, the boot 
and shoe-manufacturer, the carriage-trimmer, the bag-maker, 
the carpet-sewer, the upholsterer, put a needle and thread, 
the Grover & Baker machine has points of excellence 
which need only to be examined to be appreciated. From 
the finest thread which a lady can use in a cambric needle 
to the coarse twine with which a sailor joins a sail, this ma- 
chine is equally adapted and practically serviceable. It will 
stitch a wristband as delicately as the smallest fingers, and it 
will unite the stoutest canvas that meets the wind, with 
equal facility. 

The ignorant and thoughtless sometimes mourn, and com- 
plain that it is to take away the occupation of unfortunate 
thousands who subsist by the needle. It is true that their 
“ oceupation’s gone.” But the loss is yet their gain, for the 
great lesson which this century has worked out, applies to 
this invention, as to all. The iron hands create the demand 
for their own work, and multiply while they cheapen. Ifit 
takes away an old employment, it also gives a new, and con- 
fers a double blessing upon the community, by opening to 
the poorest a field of labor, and the comforts of life at less cost 
than before. 

The Sewing Machine has been tried and proved; its utility 
has ceased to be a matter of opinion, it has become a matter 
of fact. 

In almost every town of New England, in every civilized 
country upon the face of the earth, it is now writing out the 
record of success; its iron fingers have usurped the place 
of flesh and blood, and given a new impulse to more than 
one branch of manufacturing industry, by which the wants 
of mankind are supplied. 





Messrs. Grover, Baker & Co., of Haymarket Square, Bos- 
ton, who have branch houses in New York, Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati and Baltimore, are extensively engaged in the 
manufacture and sale of these machines. AI their machines 
are likewise licensed under Mr. Howe's original patent. 
The cuts will show some of the forms and sizes of the _ 
machines, which are sold at from $50 to $125 each. [See 
advertisement.] 





Premium Pomp.— 
The last “Journal of the 
New York State? Agri- 
cultural Society” con- 
tains the report of the Judges upon the 
Machinery presented at their Annual Fair, 
at Saratoga, last fall, and among the articles 
mentioned we observe Warner's Patent 
Suction, Forcing and Anti-Freezing Pump, 
a truly valuable invention, which we are 
happy to commend to our readers, It is 
thus described: 


It is of cast iron, and will raise, with 
ease, 27 gallons per minute, at the ordinary 
rate of leisurely pumping; in cases of 
emergency, with rapid action it could be 
made to raise double or treble that amount. 
It has a°movable air-chamber, carries a 
: steady, continuous stream, is durable, and 

unaffected by frost. Where a farmer desires 
to have a pomp in his well, which, besides supplying his 
family and stock with water, will answer for a fire engine, 
when connected with a hose and pipe, he cannot have a 


pump better suited to his purposes than this one. 
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A Diploma and Silver Medal were awarded for it. The 
New England Farmer thus speaks of it: 

“ We have used this pump on our own premises, and can 
therefore speak of it with personal knowledge of its 
value. With two persons at the handle, it threw the water 
ninety feet, through twenty feet of hose, with a 3-8 nozzle, 
A child, of six or seven years of age, would keep a continu- 
ous stream running with ease. Water may be thrown over 
any ordinary buildings with it.” 


Manufactured by A. W. Gay & Co., of 118 Maiden Lane, 
New York. 








Events of the Month. 


DOMESTIC. 


Porrrrcan.—Since our last record no important 
business has been transacted in Congress, except the con- 
currence of the Senate in the amendments to the Nebraska 
Bill, and the enactment of it as a law by the signature of the 
President. 





Tur Kansas Emreration Society or Massa- 
chusetts—An Association has been incorporated by the 
Legislature of Massachusetts, under the name of the “ Emi- 
grant Aid Society,” the object of which is to secure the occu- 
pation of Kansas by free settlers. A temporary organization 
was made by appointing Eli Thayer, of Worcester, as Presi- 
dent, and Dr. Thomas H. Webb, of Boston, as Secretary. 
Books of subscription haye been opened at Boston, Worces- 
ter, and New York, and a ‘meeting of the stockholders for 
permanent organization was held in Boston on the first 
Wednesday of June. Its capital is $5,000,000, in shares of 
$100. It is prohibited from holding more than $20,000 
in real estate in Massachusetts, or to assess more than $4 on 
each share in 1854, or more than $10 in any year thereafter. 
its plan, as already decided upon, is to contract forthwith 
with the transportation lines for the conveyance of twenty 
thousand emigrants, giving the advantage of the reduced 
fare to the emigrants; to erect immediately a large receiving 
establishment in Kansas, where the immigrants may be 
accommodated until they have time to settle themselves: 
to send out and set in operation steam saw-mills, grist-mills, 
and such necessaries of civilization as require capital, with 
the apparatus for a weekly newspaper. The committee say 
that it will be but two or three years before the company 
can dispose of its property in the territory first occupied, 
and reimburse itself for its first expenses, At that time, in a 
State of 70,000 inhabitants, it will possess several reservations 
of 640 acres each, on which its boarding-houses and mills 
stand, and the churches and school-houses which it has 
rendered necessary. These points will then be the large 
commercial positions of the new State. If there were only 
one such, its value after the region should be so far peopled, 
would make a very large dividend to the company which 
sold it, besides restoring its original capital, with which to 
énable it to attempt the same adventure elsewhere. 

Fuaitive Siave Cast 1x Boston-—The follow- 

“ing isa condensed narrative of the recent Fugitive Slave case 
in Boston, which has caused such general excitement through- 
out the country : 

On Wednesday evening, May 24, in pursuance of a war- 
rant issued by United States Commissioner Loring, Deputy 
Marshal Freeman arrested an alleged fugitive slave named 
Anthony Burns, who was kept in custody during the night, 
and on Thursday morning brought before the Commissioner 
for examination. 

Soon after the commencement of the proceedings, Messrs. 
Richard H. Dana and ©. M. Ellis, who appeared as counsel 
for Burns, asked for a postponement of the case to Saturday, 
which was granted by the Commissioner. 

The arrest of Burns was followed by a good deal of ex- 
citement ; and a call for a meeting at Fanueil Hall on Friday 
evening, to express the public sentiment iu regard to the 
case, was responded to by a very large number of citizens. 
The Hall was filled to overflowing, and hundreds went away 
unable to gain ‘admittance. George B. Russell, of West 
Roxbury, presided, assisted by twelve Vice-Presidents and 
two Secretaries, Mr. Russell, on taking the chair, made a 
a brief address, iand was followed by F. W. Bird, of 
Walpole, John L. Swift, Dr. 8. G@. Howe, Wendell Phillips, 
Rey. Theodore Parker, and others. The tenor of the 
speeches was highly inflammatory, denunciatory of the Fu- 
gitive Slave law, insisting that it should not be obeyed, and 
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counselling open resistance. An attempt was made to break 
open the court-house door on the east side, but owing to 
the strong fastenings, the project was abandoned, and an 
assault was made upon the south door, on the west side, 
with axes, and a battering-ram in the shape of a heavy 
beam, some twelve feet long, which was at once launched 
upon the stout oak door. The battering-ram was manned 
by a dozen or fourteen men, white and colored, who plunged 
it against the door until it was stove in. The court-house 
bell rung an alarm at 10 o'clock. When the doors were 
opened, two or three persons rushed into the entry, but the 
officers in the building, who were mustered in full force on 
the stairs, came down upon them with clubs and swords, 
and they quickly retreated to the streets. Shots were dis- 
charged in the entry, which appeared to intimidate the 
crowd, which retreated to the opposite side of the street, 
At this time, a large deputation of police from the Centre 
Watch-house arrived upon the ground, and in a few mo- 
ments arrested several persons and took them to the watch- 
house. Stones were occasionally thrown at the windows, 
and shouts continued to be made, but the stand of the offi- 
cers stationed within the building, with the support they 
received from the police, prevented any further demonstra- 
tion. At the time that the westerly door of the court- 
house was beat down, several men, employed as United 
States officers, were in the passage-way, using their endea- 
yors to prevent the ingress of the crowd, and among the 
number was Mr. James Batchelder, a truckman, who, almost 
at the instant of the forcing of the door, received a pistol 
shot in the abdomen, Mr. Batchelder uttered the exclama- 
tion, “I’m stabbed,” and falling backward into the arms of 
watchman Isaac Jones, expired almost immediately. 

The court-house on Saturday morning had the aspect 
of a beleagured fortress, At an early hour a vast crowd 
was gathered upon the outside, which, though exhibiting 
no violence of action, gaye expression to their feelings 
upon the subject in various ways. Inside of the court- 
house could be seen the uniforms of the U. &. troops, a 
number of soldiers from the fort and marines from the Navy 
Yard having been sent for during the night, in all amount- 
ing to about 100 men. The Boston Artillery and the Colum- 
bian Artillery were also under arms, being quartered at the 
City Hall. In addition to this, Major-Gen. Edmands issued 
an order for the assemblage of the Cadets, Lieut. Col. Amory; 
the Boston Light Infantry, Capt. Rogers, and a corporal’s 
guard from each of the other companies of the regiment, 
to be ready for any emergency which might arise, 

The investigation proceeded on Monday, the 29th, and 
was adjourned over till Tuesday morning. Crowds of peo- 
ple came to Boston from other towns to see the sight, and 
be ready for any service that might be required. 

The examination of the case before the Commissioner 
continued under military surveillance during Tuesday and 
Wednesday, when the Commissioner gave notice that his 
decision would be reserved until Friday, 

At ‘about a quarter before 9 o'clock on Friday morning, 
Burns was brought into the court-room, attended by half a 
dozen men—the room being nearly filled with the guard 
provided by the Marshal to render aid, if necessary, in the 
enforcement of the decision, and each man provided with a 
pistol, concealed under his dress. 

At 9 o'clock the Commissioner took his seat, when, order 
being restored, the decision of the Court was given in favor 
of the claimant, whose right to the fugitive was declared to 
have been fully established. 

At an early hour on Friday morning, a company of. United 
States Infantry and a detachment of Artillery, with a brass 
six-pounder from the Navy Yard, were stationed to guard 
the main entrance to the court-house. The crowd assem- 
pled rapidly, and by 9 o'clock, thousands had gathered in 
the neighborhood of Court Square. 

Immediately on learning the decision of the Commissioner, 
the excitement became intense, Court street, and every 
avenue leading to the Square, was packed with people. 
Many stores were closed, and several buildings were fes- 
tooned with black. An intense feeling was evinced through- 
out the city. 

At half past two o’clock Burns was taken from the court- 
house and placed in a hollow square of one hundred special 
deputies of the United States Marshal, each armed with a 
cutlass and revolver. The marines, infantry, and a detach- 
ment of the Fourth Regiment of Artillery, with a brass 
nine-pounder, loaded with grape, under command of Major 
Ridgely, U. 8. A., acted as a special escort, The United 
States troops numbered 145, rank and file. The State troops, 
under Major-General Edmands, embraced the Lancers and 

| Light Dragoons, with a regiment of infantry, and another of 
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artillery—altogeth er one thousand men. The entire police 
force of the city was also engaged. 

As the escort proceeded down Court and State streets to 
the wharf, the several companies who had kept the avenues 
leading thereto closed, filed into column, and the full force 
concentrated on the wharf. Burns was put on board the 
steamer John Taylor, about 8 o’clock. The wharves and 
vessels in the vicinity were crowded with thousands of per- 
sons gathered to witness the embarkation. The United 
States Marines, and the troops from Fort Independence, 
went down the harbor in the steamer. The military line of 
State troops extended from Court Square to Long Wharf. 
In some instances, the pressure of the dense crowd, and 
their groans.and hisses, led to collisions, but none of a serious 
character occurred. There were at least twenty thousand 
persons in Court and State streets. 

At precisely twenty minutes past 8, the steamer swung 
from the wharf, and proceeded down the harbor to the reve- 
nue cutter Morris, in waiting off Fort Independence. The 
cutter, after receiving Burns on board, with half a dozen 
officers who accompanied him, sailed for Norfolk, Virginia. 

There is no doubt that much alienation of feeling will be 
caused by this trial. As a specimen of its first-fruits we 
give the following: Richard H. Dana, Jr., the counsel for 
the fugitive Burns, while walking towards Cambridge, his 
place of residence, on Friday evening, about 10 o'clock, 
was struck to the ground senseless by two unknown ruffians, 
in Green street. The blow fell on his temple, back of the 
right eye, and was given probably by a slung-shot. Some 
of the United States deputy marshals who were engaged in 
guarding Burns are believed to be the perpetrators of this 
crime, in revenge for his scathing allusions to them in the 
opening of his argument for Burns, 

A movement is on foot at Cambridge, among the law 
students, to refuse further attendance upon Commissioner 
Loring’s lectures at the Law School. 


THREE PERSONS KILLED aT CurcHoGur.—A hor- 
rid murder was committed at Cutchogue, Long Island, on 
June 2d, about midnight, at the house of James Wickham, 
Esq., a retired merchantfrom New York The servant-girls 
who lodged in the garret were aroused by screams of * mur- 
der.” They gave the alarm and the neighbors soon appeared. 
The murderer had fled. Tracks of blood showed the passage 
he had taken to escape from the house. A hat too was found 
which is recognized as that of an Irishman, Nicholas Behee- 
han. Inthe sleeping-room, Mr. Wickham was found covered 
with blood, his head frightfully gashed, clots covering his 
features, and the wounds still bleeding. There was nota 
square inch upon his face but on which there was a wound. 
Yet life was not quite extinct. By his side lay the mangled 
but not quite lifeless body of his wife, Mrs. Frances Wick- 
ham, her brains dashed about the floor, and her blood lying 
in pools upon the bed and carpet. A few moments more, 
and she had ceased to breathe. A eolored boy, Stephen, 
aged 14 years, who was a great favorite in the family, was 
also horribly mutilated. Circumstances combine to indicate 
Nicholas Beheehan as the murderer, He had been in Mr, 
W.’s employment until about ten days before, when he 
was discharged. He had made love to one of the seryant- 
girls, and proposed marriage, but was rejected. For this he 
had sworn revenge on her, and for his discharge, revenge 
on the family. 


Beheehan was found in a swamp, after a search of nearly 
two days, by an immense body of people. The news 
of the capture spread with great rapidity, and crowds came 
hurrying to the spot. The excitement and indignation of 
the throng threatened to surpass all bounds. It was with 
the greatest difficulty that the officers were able to restrain 
the multitude from executing summary vengeance upon 
the culprit. A short shrift and the nearest tree were at one 
time the unanimous vote of the crowd. When taken out of 
the woods, Beheehan feigned to be in a dying condition. 
He had made an attempt to commit suicide by cutting his 
throat, but had failed to make any very serious wound. In 
person he is six feet high; slim, with receding forehead, 
dark complexion, high cheek-bones, and a stolid air. 


Riot AND BLooDSHED IN Brooxiyn.—A terrible 
scene was enacted in Brooklyn, June 4, between Water street 
and the Catharine Ferry, on Sunday evening about dusk. 
The cause of all this was the appearance of a procession of 
New York Native Americans, against whom the Irish lo- 
cated in the immediate neighborhood had a grudge, in con- 
sequence of the previous Sunday’s proceedings. From 12 
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o'clock M. a crowd began to assemble, and about 5 o'clock 
it numbered over 6,000. The Mayor, the Chief of Police, 
and the whole disposable force under their command, were 
present, The New York procession, on proceeding down to 
the ferry, were followed by a large crowd. They walked in 
an orderly and peaceable manner. A grand rush was soon 
made, but the line of the procession remained unbroken, and 
marched to the ferry-house gate and entered with military 
precision. As they were assaulted they fired pistols at those 
who struck at them, and it is probable that about thirty 
shots were fired. Several were shot; one, a boy who had 
part of his face taken off, and a man who fell upon the 
pavement apparently dead. Some five or six were shot, and 
a great many more had their heads, arms and legs broken 
with clubs. Pistols were also fired from house-tops, and 
stones fell like hail in every direction. The military came 
upon the ground after the disturbance had ceased. They 
had been stationed at the armory during the afternoon, 
awaiting orders. The mob was cleared away, and quiet was 
restored. About thirty were arrested. 

Tue Great Ecripse.— The day of the great 
annular eclipse was bright and unclouded in this city, pre- 
senting a favorable opportunity for the observation of the 
remarkable phenomenon. The sun assumed the shape of a 
thin crescent, and for some time, a dim twilight seemed to 
pervade the atmosphere, In Boston, the eclipse was ¢om- 
pletely annular. 

The Boston Transcript thus describes it, as it appeared 
in that city: “The eclipse of the sun took place yesterday 
at the precise moment indicated by the astronomers, conclu- 
sively proving the accuraey of the Boston standard of time, 
and the correctness of the calculations. The sky was over- 
cast at the beginning of the eclipse, but at intervals, and at 
the precise moment of the greatest obscuration, the sky in 
that part of the heavens became entirely clear, and the phe- 
nomenon could be witnessed without the aid of smoked 
glass. At the period that the two bodies reached the annu- 
lar point, the scene was sublime and beautiful: the ring was 
perfect, presenting not a single ring of fire, but a series of 
rings in all the colors of the most brilliant prism, more va- 
ried and gorgeous than any rainbow we ever witnessed.” 


Cotr’s Pistors.—Colonel Colt has furnished 
a quantity of arms tothe British Government. Two thou- 
sand pistols have gone out from his armory to the Baltic 
fleet, as a first instalment, and the practice with these is said 
to furnish great satisfaction, both to officers and sailors, com- 
bining, as it does, both business and amusement, Colonel 
Colt is now turning out one thousand pistols a week in Eng- 
land; but the demand so far exceeds the supply, that it is 
really a fayor to get an individual arm on applying for it. 
Since the examination of Mr. Colt before the committee of 
the House of Commons, there seems to prevail a complete 
understanding that his arm will be generally introduced into 
both services in England, Among the latest orders have 
been a brace of navy revolvers for Prince Victor, cousin of 
Prince Albert, on board of the Cumberland, and a caso of 
pistols for Prince Frederick of Holland. 


Gerrit Smita to Resian.—We learn that Ger- 
rit Smith will very soon resign his seat in Congress, on ac- 


count of ill health. His successor will probably be chosen 
in Noyember. 
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ATTACK ON SEBASTOPOL.—Despatches received 


in London, announce that the news reached Constantino- 
ple on the 10th, of the bombardment of Sebastopol by the 
French and English fleet. A government message had 
brought the intelligence that it had been cannonaded for 
four days, with guns of long range, with a view to destroy 
the advance-work of the port, previous to a general attack, 
The Russians had retired from the exposed forts. 

Tue Brack Sea. — Twenty-two Russian mer- 
chant-ships have been captured since the bombardment of 
Odessa. On the night of the 4th a fire broke out at Con- 
stantinople, and consumed 800 or 400 houses. Prince Na- 
poleon, with his officers and the crew of the “ Roland,” 
worked in person to extinguishit, At 7 o'clock A.M. the 
fire was subdued. A report was received in London from 
Odessa, on the 18th, by telegraph, via Lemberg, of the 
“Tiger” screw-3teamer, of 400 horse-power, belonging to 
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the allied fleets, having run aground in a bay in the neigh- 
borhood of that city, and been captured by the Russians. 
Her crew of 200, it is added, had been landed as prisoners. 


Tue Bartic.—There is little news from the 
Baltic. The French fleet are making their way up the Baltic 
to join Sir Charles Napier, who is quietly watching Cron- 
stadt and Helsingfors, haying, to the great consternation of 
the Russians, been seen within thirty miles of the former 
town. Several prizes and Russian gun-boats have been 
taken, 


Avstri1.—- The news from Austria is of the 
greatest importance and interest. Accounts from all parts 
of Germany confirm the impression that the true cause of 
the apparent inaction of the Russian armies is the increasing 
apprehension that they will soon haye to encounter other 
adversaries than the Turks, and to turn the seat of war 
from the banks of the Danube to those of the Sereth or the 
Dniester. The Austrian Government had at first assembled 
its chief forces, under the command of the Archduke Albert, 
on the frontier of Servia, 


Iraty.— The celebrated Cardinal Lambrus- 
chini died at Rome on the 11th May. Interesting debates 
had taken place in the Sardinian Parliament on the subject 
of the relations with the Court of Rome, and on other mat- 
ters connected with the liberties of the people. Garibaldi’s 
ship, the “Commonwealth,” arrived at Genoa, 8th May, 
from Newcastle. Among the passengers were Niccolo Tom- 
masseo, formerly Mainn’s colleague during the Venetian 
revolution. Tommassco is now blind, and is led by his inti- 
mate friend Mazonni, Minister of Finance under the Pro- 
visional Government of Rome in 1849. It is believed that 
both will settle at Genoa, 


Spain.—Six thousand men are immediately to 


» embark in three divisions of 2000 each for Porto Rico, these 


to be drafted for service where wanted. This will raise the 
garrison of Cuba to 30,000 of the best troops in Spain. 
Paixhan guns, and such like hollow ware, are to be sent out 
in due supply; and the Spaniards think they will whip all 
America—easy, 








General Botices, 


To our Country Frrenps.—The large and com- 
modious rooms which we now occupy, 308 Broapway, 
enable us to extend an inyitation to all who visit New York 
to. make this place their “‘Head Quarters” while in the 
city. Their letters may be sent to our care, and their bag- 
gage stored until suitable lodgings may be obtained. 

Our acquaintance with the leading Mercantile Houses in 
the various branches of trade, will often enable us to refer 
our friends to those with whom they may transact business 
without the fear of being imposed upon. 

Packages of Books, Goods, etc., may be sent from other 
houses, to be packed at our Store for shipment. 

All the Express Companies, running out of New York, 
call daily at our Establishment, and receive packages for all 
parts of the United States, the Canadas, and the Old World. 
The principal Hotels, Railways, and Steamboats, may be 
easily reached from our door. 

On arriving, by the Eastern, Southern, or Western Cars, 
or Boats, pass directly into Broadway, take the right-hand 
side going up, and, two blocks above the Park, our Store, 
808, will be easily found. 

On entering the City from the North, by the Hudson 
River, or by the cars of the New York and New Haven 
Railroad, by the Harlem or by the Hudson River Railway, 
a few minutes’ walk in the right direction will bring the 
stranger to our door. Only remember the number, and 
state “two blocks above the Park,” and any citizen will 
give the inquirer the right direction to the Phrenological 
Cabinet and Publishing House of 


FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New Yorr. 


We are indebted to Hon. Thomas J. Rusk, of 


Texas, for valuable public documents, 
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AN Important Deciston has lately been given 
in the United States Court, establishing the validity of 
Blake’s patent for fire-proof paint. This was in an action 
brought by Mr. Blake, the patentee, against E. 8. & J. G. 
Belknap, of this city, to establish in a United States court 
of law his patent. The case was thoroughly tried, occupy- 
ing the court for five days. The defendants, and others 
associated with themrin infringing the patent, were strenu- 
ous in their defence, and during the trial examined forty 
witnesses to invalidate the patent, The case was argued at 
great length by very able counsel; after which Judge Nel- 
son, who presided at the trial, charged the jury upon the 
principles of law as applicable to the patent. The jury re- 
turned a verdict in favor of the plaintiff; thus establishing 
the validity of the patent. 


The validity of the patent was so thoroughly tried, and 
the preponderance of testimony in favor of the plaintiff so 
clear, that the defendants made no application to disturb the 
verdict, and the judgment entered for $1,927 69, costs, was 
paid by the defendants. 

The validity of the patent having been thus settled by a 
suit at law, the Court will not again compel the plaintiff to 
try it in the same way, but will restrain by injunction all 
those who manufacture, sell, or use fire-proof paint made by 
others, and will appoint a Master in Equity to assess the 
damages he las already sustained, 


This discovery of Mr. Blake has wrought a wonderful 
change in the mode of covering our buildings to protect them 
from fire and weather. We see, by a long list of certificates 
from officers of nearly every railroad in the country, that they 
are using this in preference to any thing else, as it forms a com- 
plete coat of mail, impervious to fire and weather. This 
singular substance is almost daily being applied to new uses, 
and some of the most valuable and beautiful manufactures 
of the day are made from it, and among the rest the mar- 
bleized iron. This was a discovery of Mr. Blake, who has 
now his appliesation before the Patent-Office for a patent. 


We were among the first to bring this fire-proof paint 


| before the public, and in our December number of 1848 we 


predicted that this discovery would be worth hundreds of 
thousands to the discoverer, and millions to the community ; 
and from what we learn of the vast amount which has been 
sold and used, we have no doubt but there have been many 
millions of property saved from fire by the use of this article; 
and if the patentee has not yet realized the amount we pre- 
dicted, it has been, we believe, in consequence of the inter- 
ference of large numbers of unprincipled persons who have 
not sufficient brains to invent or discover any thing useful, 
but always stand ready to pirate upon any valuable inven- 
tion, and appropriate the discoveries of others to their own 
use. But as the validity of the patent is now settled, we 
anticipate and hope that Mr, Blake will soon realize a hand- 
some fortune, the which he richly deserves, not only for his 
indefatigable perseverance in experimenting with and intro- 
ducing it, but for his bringing to justice those who have 
been infringing upon his rights, 

We understand that, in consequence of this decision 
throwing the whole business into the hands of the patentee, 
instead of raising the price, (as some would have done,) he 
intends very materially to reduce it, as he can proportion 
ately manufacture a large much cheaper than a small quan- 
tity. We therefore would advise all who wish to purchase 
the original and genuine article, to go directly to the patentee, 
at 119 Pearl street, the depot, where they can get the only 
article that can be sold without subjecting the purchaser to 
prosecution and fine, 


CaTTLE ConvENTION.—The 25th, 26th, and 27th 
days of October next have been fixed by the United States 
Agricultural Society for holding its first Cattle Convention, 
in the city of Springfield, Clark county, Ohio. 

Six thousand dollars will be distributed in premiums for 
the best stock of the various breeds of cattle, subject to 
competition without territorial limit, 

About twenty acres of ground have been enclosed, and 
more than three hundred stalls will be prepared for the 
shelter of cattle during the Convention. 

It is expected that very liberal arrangements will be made 
by all the Railroad Companies, both for the transportation 
of cattle and the conveyance of passengers to and from the 
Fair. 

We trust our agricultural readers will bear this important 
Convention in mind, and be prepared to attend, and, where 
practicable, to compete for premiums. 
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DeatH oF Fanny Forrester.— Mrs. Judson 
(Fanny Forrester) died at her residence, in Hamilton, New 
York, after a lingering illness, on Thursday evening, June 
Ast, 1854, 

Ag a writer, Mrs. Judson was universally admired, while 
as a woman she won and retained the esteem and love of all 
who knew her. Her organization, as is evident from her 
portrait, was an exquisite one. She possessed in the high- 
est degree the feeling, sentimental, exalted temperament, 
which, with her mental developments, imparted great 
purity, sweetness, devotion; susceptibility, loveliness, and 
moral worth. Intellect, Mirthfulness, Ideality, Spirituality, 
Benevolence, Hope, Conscientiousness, Approbativeness, and 
all the social organs were very large. The tone of her writings 
corresponds to this organization and these developments. 
On this point we cannot do better than to quote the closing 
paragraph of a notice of Mrs, Judson published in a late 
number of the Philadelphia Register : 


“The delicacy of her diction was analogous to the fragility 
of the writer. She took complete mastery of the heart, and 
could sound the profoundest depths of human feeling. There 
was a Saint-like devotion in her every thought, that won its 
way into the crevices of the roughest nature, and left its 
indelible mark upon the memory. That she wrote with 
ease, is evident to the most careless reader, for her desultory 
sketches are heart-confessions. She was the very soul of piety, 
and with a heroism rarely equalled, she met the perils of the 
path into whieh she felt a stern duty calling her. As 
the gifted writer and the self-denying ambassador of the 
gospel to the dark portions of earth, she has completed 
her task, and gone to her reward. Around her tomb the 
associations are nothing but delightful, and her mausoleum 
is laid in the scenes of her trials and triumphs beyond the 
Sea. 


Tae Great Exurpition.—The Crystal Palace 
Exhibition, having been reinaugurated, is now a permanent 
énstitution. It stands at last where it should have been 
placed in the outset, on a broad and popular basis. The 
Crystal Palace, so beautiful in itself, so much a genuine 
creation of our times, is now THE PEOPLE’s PALACE oF LABOR 
Anp Art. Its President and Directors are men of the time; 
men—some of them at least—who truly sympathize with 
the people and with popular movements ; and we have every 
reason to believe that the enterprise will now be pushed for- 
ward with energy, and guided by a wise and liberal policy. 

Arrangements haye been made with steamboat and rail- 
way companies to convey passengers to and from the Exhi- 
bition at greatly reduced rates of travel; the price of admission 
has been fixed at only twenty-five cents, and every effort 
will be made to bring the Exhibition within the reach of our 
whole population, This we are persuaded is the true policy. 
The people will sustain the Association in its liberal and 
democratic course, or we are much mistaken. 

We hope our readers will come by thousands, from far and 
near, to see the Palace and the Exhibition, and profit by its 
lessons. It will be a school of Art and Invention, a museum 
of all things rich, rare, curious, beautiful, and useful. Let 
the people now make the “ Great Exhibition of the Industry 
of All Nations” worthy of ita name and of our country. It 
is in their hands. 


A REMARKABLE human skull has been presented 
to us by OC. H. Biron, found in the ruins of Callea, a city 
destroyed over a century ago; supposed to be the skull of a 
priest. This is only one among many similar favors shown 
us by the same gentleman. 




















Notes and Queries. 


“PHRiNOLOGY undertakes to accomplish for man what Philosophy 
performs for the external world; it claims to disclose the real state of 
things, and to present Nature unveiled, and in her true features.’’— 
Prorgssor SILLIMAN, 





A Reaper.—195 Spring street, New York 
City. “1, Will you please inform me, through the columns 
of the PHRENOLOGIOAL JouURNAL, what books I should pe- 
ruse to obtain a thorough knowledge of Phrenology? 2. Can 
you describe the character of a lady by her likeness, (Da- 
guerreotype?) If so, what is your fee? By giving answers 
to these questions, you will much oblige a reader.” 

1. See Caratoaun of Works on Phrenology, published at 
this office. If, however, you wish but a few, perhaps the 
following would be the best selection. They may be sent by 
mail, at the prices annexed, prepaid by the publishers: 

Phrenology Proved, Illustrated, and Applied. Thirty- 
seventh edition. A standard work on the science. $1 25, 

Defence of Phrenology, with Arguments and Testimony. 
By Dr. Boardman. Paper, 62 cts.; muslin, 87 cts. 

Combe’s Lectures on Phrenology. A complete course. 
Pound in muslin, $1 25. 

Mental Science, Lectures on, according to the Philosophy 
of Phrenology. By Rev. G. 8. Weaver. Paper, 62 cts.; 
Muslin, 87 cts, 

Education Complete. Embracing Physiology, Animal and 
Mental; Self-Culture, and Memory, In 1 vol. By 0.8. 
Fowler. $2 50. 

Self-Instructor in Phrenology and Physiology, illustrated 
with one hundred Engravings. Paper, 30 cts.; Muslin, 50 
cts, 

Phrenological Bust: designed especially for Learners; 
showing the exact location of all the Organs of the Brain, 
fully developed. Price, including box for packing, $1 25. 
[Not mailable.] 

2. Yes; or gentleman either: a full written description, 
with the likeness returned, prepaid by mail, $5. 

Likenesses of two persons, or two views of one, may be 
sent by mail in one case, 


PERVERSION OF Facutties.—J. L., Valparaiso, 
Ind. “In the January number of the PurenoLoGioaL 
JOURNAL you treat of Conscientiousness perverted, Now, 
I wish to know whether the phrenologist can discriminate 
between the normal and abnormal condition of afaculty? (a) 

“Tf you answer Yes, I ask, Does the perversion of a faculty 
deform or change the shape or appearance of the organ ? (b) 

“Again: Does a faculty become perverted by being exer- 
cised in a wrong direction, or by some physical cause acting 
upon the organ ? (c) 

“Can a perverted faculty be brought by cultivation into its 
normal or natural condition ? (d) 


(a) Not always. The inference of perversion from the 
size alone cannot be safely made. We may think perversion 
probable, but not certain; but, 

(®) The perversion or excessive use of a faculty renders 
the organ of that faculty sharper than it otherwise would be. 

(c) Faculties become perverted by wrong and excessive 
use. 

(@) Yes; to the same extent, and under similar conditions 
to those required for the restoration to health and normal 
action of an organ or part of the physical system. Skilful 
management and much perseverance may be required in 
both cases, 


CuttivatTion.—L. §., Middletown, Ct. “Can 
you give any directions for the cultivation of the sanguine 
temperament, for a young person with the nervous temper- 
ament predominant, and vital and motive only average ?” 

Read Puaystotoey, AnrmmAL and Mentat, in which full 
directions are given. [Price, prepaid by mail, in paper, 62 
cts,; in muslin, 87 cts.] 
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ApaptTatTion.—But, be your site where and what 
it may, let it and your house be ADAPTED TO EACH OTHER. 
Some sites are admirably adapted to one kind of house, yet 
miserably unfitted to another, and the reverse. Choose your 
site with reference to your general plan, and then modify 
the latter till you effect a perfect correspondence of each to 
the other, and adapt both to your own wants and taste.—A 
Home for All 
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Witerary Botices. 


CoRINNE: or, Italy. By MapaMe DE STAEL. 
Translated by IsaneL Hii1; with metrical versions of the 
Odes, by L. E. Lanpon. Philadelphia: Henry Carey 
Baird. 1854, [Price, prepaid by mail, $1 25.] 


We are glad to greet this handsome edition of a great and 
elegant classic. The difficult task of the translator has been 
done faithfully, (though not slavishly,) and with most excel- 
lent taste and judgment. The enterprising publisher has 
made of it, as he should, an elegant and attractive volume. 
Whoever would possess Corinne in an English dress will o 
well to procure this edition. 


—_— 


NEw AND ComPLeTE GAZETTEER OF THE UNITED 
Sratms. Edited by T. Batpwiy and J. Tuomas, M.D.; 
with a new and superb Map of the United States, engraved 
on steel. Published by Lippincott, Grambo & Co., Phila- 
phia. [Price, prepaid by mail, $4.] 

This is undoubtedly the most complete Gazetteer yet pub- 
lished in America; and must supersede all others. The 
statistical and other matter which it alone contains renders 
it exceedingly useful to every business man, editor, public 
officer, librarian, author, and, in short, to every American 
citizen. It may be had of FowLers anp WELLS. 





— 


TEMPEST AND SUNSHINE; or, Life in Kentucky. 
By Mrs. Mary J. Hotmus. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1854, [Price, prepaid by mail, $1 25.] 


A capital work. Its portraiture of Southern, or, more 
strictly, Kentucky life, is true to nature, vivid and full of 
character. The New York Day Book thus speaks of it: 


A delightful, well-written book, portraying Western life 
to the letter. The book abounds in an easy humor, with 
touching sentences of tenderness and pathos scattered 
through it, and from first to last keeps up a humane interest 
that very many authors strive in vain to achieve. “Tem- 
pest” and “Sunshine,” two sisters, are an exemplification of 
the good that to some comes by nature, and to others is 
found only through trials, temptation, and tribulation, Mr. 
Middleton, the father of “Tempest” and “Sunshine,” is the 
very soul of “Old Kaintuck” abridged into one man. The 
book is worth reading. There is a healthy tone of morality 
pervading it that will make it a suitable work to be placed 
in the hands of our daughters and sisters, 


Tue Lapy’s Equestrian Manvan. With Ilustra- 
tions. Philadelphia: Willis P. Hazard. 1854 [Price, 
prepaid by mail, 50 cts.] 

“The author of this book is a professional riding-master, 
who has drawn upon his own experience, as well as upon 
the information of his acquaintances, for his rules, which he 
has made very minute, and digested carefully under their 
proper heads. Any lady who has already learned to ride 
ordinarily well, may yet learn something from this book.” 


SeLect Sprscues oF Kossura. Condensed and 
abridged, with the express sanction of Kossuth, by Fran- 
ois W. Newman. New York. 1854. [Price, prepaid by 
mail, $1 25.] For sale by FowLers anD WELLS, 


We are glad to see these eloquent speeches of the great 
Hungarian in this condensed and corrected form. ‘ Kos- 
suth’s speeches,” as Mr. Newman very truly remarks in his 
preface, “are a tropical forest, full of strength and majesty, 
tangled in luxuriance—a wilderness of repetition. Utterly 
unsuited to form a book without immense abridgment, 
they contain materials for immediate political service, and 
for permanence as a work of wisdom and genius.” The vol- 
lume is very handsomely got up, and embellished with a 
portrait of Kossuth. 

Tue Practica Surveyor’s Guipr. By ANDREW 

Dunoan.. Philadelphia: Henry Carry Barrp. 1854. 

[Price, prepaid by mail, 75 cts.] 


The object aimed at in this little volume, is to furnish a 
small and cheap book, containing the best practical informa- 
tion hitherto published, and scattered through many large 
works. The author has had more than thirty years’ expe- 
rience as a surveyor, and was well qualified for the task he 
has here so satisfactorily accomplished. This little work 
contains all the information necessary to make any person 
of common capacity a finished land surveyor without the 
aid of a teacher. : 
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Hdurrtigements. 


A LIMITED space of this Journal will 
be given to Advertisements, on the ollowing terms: 





For a fullpage, one month, { . « $15 00 
For one column, one month, ,. . . 20 00 
For a half column, one month, . . 12 00 
For a card of four lines, or Jess, one month, 1 00 


At these pricesan advertisement amounts to only onz 
CENT A LINE, OR FORTY CENTS A COLUMN, FOR EVERY 
THOUSAND COPIES, our edition being 50,000 copies. 


Payment in advance for transient advertisements, or 
for single insertion, at the rates above named, should 
be remitted with the order, 


Copies of this Journat are kept on file at all the 
principal Hotels in New Yorx City, Boston, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, and on the STEAMERS, 


All advertisements in the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL 
JourRNAL should be sent to the Publishers by the first of 
the month preceding that in which they are expected to 
appear, 








he Wook Trade. 


CONSOLIDATION. 


TueE Subscriber proposes to publish at an early date 


ANE WAND COMPLETE MAP 
OF THE 
CONSOLIDATED CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 
WITH ALL THE 


WARD LINES, STREETS AND ALLEYS 5 
Shaded so as to show what portions are built up, 
and on a sufliciently large scale to show the width 
of the streets, and the distances between them, in 
feet and inches, 

The first plan was to make it ona scale of two 
inches to the mile, and on a uniform scale thraugh- 
out, but it was seen that this would not be sufficient 
to show distinctly the streets and alleys, with their 
proper names, nor the width of the streets, and dis- 
tances between them, 

Therefore, at the request of a number of citizens, 
it was found necessary to enlarge the scale of the 
built portions, so as to show every lot, the width of 
the streets, and length of the squares, 

ALSO, 
A MAP OF THE CONSOLIDATED CITY, 
ON A UNIFORM SCALE OF 

TWO INCHES TO THE MILE, 

SHOWING THE WARDS OF THE OITY, AS DIVIDED 
BY THE LATE ACT OF ASSEMBLY, 


THE LOCATION OF ALL THE PUBLIC BUILD- 
INGS, CHURCHES, PARKS, CEMETERIES, &o. 
The two Maps will be on one sheet, HANDSOMELY 

COLORED, and 

MOUNTED ON ROLLERS, 
OR IN BOOK FORM, 


to accommodate subscribers. Price Ten Dollars per 
copy. 

Relying upon a just appreciation of their efforts 
by the citizens of Philadelphia, to issue a Map on the 
above plan that shall answer their proper expecta- 
tions, and be entirely satisfactory, subscriptions are 
respectfully solicited, by 


JAMES D, SCOTT, Map Publisher, 
116 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Also, Maps of the Counties in Vermont and New 
York, from actual surveys. Very full and complete, 
at five dollars per copy. 

Samples of which may be seen at FowLers & 
WELLS. J. D, SCOTT, Publisher, 


June 8t D. 116 Chestnut street. 





A Home ror ALL; OR THE GRAVEL 
Wat. anp Ocracon Mopz or Burtpine: New, cheap, 
convenient, superior, and adapted to rich and poor, show- 
ing its superiority over brick, stone, and frame houses; 
the cost, capacity, beauty, compactness, ard utility of 
octagon houses; the author’s residence, barns, and out- 
buildings; board and plank walls; the workingman’s 
dwelling, &c., with engraved illustrations. By O. S 
Fowler. Price, prepaid by mail, 87 cents. FowLErs 
aND Watts, Publishers, 308 Broadway, New York; 
Boston, 142 Washington street; Philadelphia, 231 Arch 
sireet. 





Our Booxs 1n Boston.—New Eng- 
land patrons who wish for our various publications, may 
always ovtain them, ia large or small quantities, at our 
Boston establishment, 142 Washington street. Besides 
our own publications, we keep a supply of all works on 
Physiclogy, Phonography, Phrenology, and on the natu- 
ra) sciences generally, including ail Progressive and Re- 
formatory works. ; 

PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS with charts, and writ- 
ten opinions of character, may also be obtained, day and 
evening, at our rooms in Boston, No, 142 Washington st., 
near the old South Church, tf 
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AGENTS WANTED. 


500 Agerts wanted in all parts of the country, to sella great Moral and Reli- 
gious Work, for the age,*entitled “OUR PARISH ” Just published, AND OF WHICH EIGIIT THOUSAND 


COPIES WERE SOLD IN THREE WEEKS AFTER PUBLICATION. A Work which v«'t 
Profit and delight by THOUSANDS and TENS of THOUSANDS, 


Trade, 


be read with 


Price, $125. Liberal tsi: s offered the 


We also publish and,keep exclusively for the TRavELLine Trade, the best assortment of Populat W orks to be 
found in the United States,—including all the most popular of T. S. ARTHUR’S Works. On out large works 


for Canvassers, Agen's have the excLusive right of Territory. 


For further information, please aJiva aa 


L. P. CROWN & CO., Publishers, 


July 1t.p, 


Cornhill, Boston, 

















A. S . TARNES &Co, 


51 Joun St., New Yorx, 


Publish in the Months of June 


and July, 

1. Huntington’s Manual of 

Fine Arts, Price $1.25 
2. Tchudia’? Peruvian An- 

tiquities, 1.00 
8. Tchudis’ Travelain Peru, 1.00 
4, Lectures on Arts and’ 

Science, by Wheelvell de 

la Bache, and others. 

Price 1.00 
5. Lardner on the Steam 

Engine, 1.50 
6. Pollok’s Course of Time, 

with Boyvd’s Notes, 1.25 


Home Cyclopedia, in 6 vols., embracing—World’s Progress— Fine Arts—Literature— Useful Arts—Biography 


—Geography, and Architecture. 


Price $2 00 per copy. 


P.S.—A. S. Barnes & Co.’s Descriptive Catalogue of all their publications, furnished gratis. 


July 1t. 


A.S. BARNES & CO., PuBuiisHEas. 





8,000 Copies 


SUBSCRIBED FOR AND SOLD IN ONE 
MONTH! 


FOR SALE THIS DAY BY 


GEORGE A. HICKS, 
53 Nassau St., New York, 


DELISSER’S INTEREST AND AVERAGE 
TABLES! 


A new method, combining AccuRaAcy, Rapiprry, and 
Simpuicrry, by which Interest on any amount for any 
period from one Day to one Year 


“CAN BE FOUND AT A GLANCE,” 
and for AvErAeING Accounts in SHoRrER Time, and 
with Fewrr Ficurss, than by any other method. 


To Accountsnts and Merchants this work will be in- 
valuable. 


OPINIONS OF EMINENT MERCHANTS, &c. 


New York, March 1, 
We, the undersigned, have examined the specimens of 


DELISSER'S INTEREST AND AVERAGE 
TABLES, 


and are of opinion that from the simplicity of their ar- 
rangement, showing at a glance the Interest and Equa- 
tien ot an account, they FAR SURPASS ALL OTHER 
works of the kind ever before offered to the public. 


For the saving of a vast amount of labor, snd from the 
SIMPLICITY, ACCURACY, and RaprpiTy with which cal- 
culations may be worked out, it is most invaluable. 

We therefore cordielly recommend it to all Merchants 
and accountants, as a work indispensable to the Count- 
ing-Room, 


Howland & Aspinwall. A. P. Halssy, Cashier Bank 


Moses Taylor & Co, of New York. 

Alex. T. Stewart & Co, Hector Morison, Cashier 
Adams & Co. Bank of Brooklyn. 
Chas. H. Marshall & Co. J.H. Brower & Co, 
Edward K, Collins. Geo. W. Powers & Co. 


M. O. Roberts. Joseph L. Lord, Metual 
T. B. Satterthwaite, Presi- Benefit Life Ins, Co, 
dent N. Y. Mout. Ins. Co. Daniel Embury, Pres, At- 
Johu H. Lyell, Vice-Pres. lantic Bank. 
N. Y. Mut. Ins. Co, Rich’d S. Williams, Pres. 
Beebe & Co, Market Bank, 
D, Appleton & Co. Benjamin H. Field. 


Letter from Geo. R. Perxins, LUL.D., late Principal 
and Prof. of Mathematics in N. Y. State Normal 
School, and author of ‘* Perkins’? Mathematical Series.”’ 


R L. DexisseR, Esq.—Dear Sir—I have attentively 
exum‘ned apecimen pages of “ Delisser’s Interest and 
Average Tabies.”’ i 

The’ affanzemnent of these Tables is new, and for 
simplicity and neatness, they reflect much credit upon 
their author. 

What most highly recommends these Tables, 
use in averaging accounts. 

For all practical ‘purposes, an account may be aver- 
aged by these Tables in far less time than by any other 
method with which I am acquainted. é 

This will no doubt prove # popular work with Ac: 
countants. ; GEO.R. PERKINS. 

Utica, May 4th, 1854. July 1t, D+ 


is in the 











Hopes AND HELPS FOR THE YOUNG OF 
Boru Sxxus, relating to the Formation of Character, 
Choice of Avocation, Health, Amusement, Music, Con- 
versation, Cultivation of Intellect, Moral Sentiment, So- 
cial Affection, Courtship and Marriage. By Rev. G.S. 
Weaver, author of “ Lectures on Mental Science,” &c. 


“ Wisdom’s ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths are peace.”’—BiBLE. 


New York: FowLkes anp Weis, Publishers, 308 
Broadway. Boston: 142 Washington Street. Philadel- 
phia: 231 Arch Street. 


So desirous are the Publishers to give this excellent 
work the widest possible circulation, and to plaee it 
within the reach of all young men and all young women, 
that they make the following liberal offer : 

For sixty-two cents, a copy of the cheap edition will 
be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any post-office in the 
United States, 

For one dollar, two copies will be sent, 

For five dollars, twelve copies. 

For ten dollars, twenty-five copies. 

And any additional number at the same rates. 

Agents would do well, in every neighborhood, to place 
a copy of this book in the hands of every family. It 
will be found invaluable to every youth, male and female, 
and of great service to Parents, Guardians, and Teachers. 

When any considerable number of copies are wanted, 
they should be sent by express, or as freight. Single 
copies, by mail. Allletters and orders, with remittances, 
should be post-paid, and directed as follows : 

Fow ers and WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 





Russta AS rv 1§!!—War anp RuMORS 
or War.—Complete History. New edition. Price, 
prepaid by mail, $1,206. 

FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
30S Broadway, New York, 


FRANCIS HORS FALL, 


IMPORTER OF ENGLISH, FRENCH, SPANISH, 
ITALIAN, AND OTHER FOREIGN BOOKS, 


711 Broadway, (between Ninth and Tenth streets,) 


New York, 
July eom 3t, dD. 


RAYNOR’S BOOKSTORE, 


No. 76 Bowery, New York. 
Always on hand, a large assortment of 
School Books, Miscellaneous Works, with all kinds 
of Account Books, Also, an extensive assortment 
of Stationery aud Fancy Articles, all at the lowes, 
prices. July 1t. v. 











War In Evropz.—Maps showing the 
territories occupied by the contending nations of 
the Old World, beautifully colored and embellished, 
can be had, post-paid, for 8744 cents, by addressing 

FOWLERS & WELLS, 


July 1t. 308 Broadway, N- Y, 








Jewett’s Column. 


THE WORSE, NOBLEST OF ANIMALS! 


—__ 


SECOND EDITION 


PUBLISHED THI@ DAY, 


The First Edition Suld in One Week, 


or 


Dr. George H. Dadd’s 


GREAT WORK, 
THE 


MODERN HORSE DOCTOR. 


ConTAINING practical observations on the 
Causes, Nature, and Treatment of Diseases and Lame- 
ness in Horses— embracing the most recent and improved 
methods, according to an enlightened system of Veteri- 


nary Therapeutics, for the preservaticn and restoration 
of health, > 


WITH NUMEROUS ILUUSTRATIONS ENGRAVED 
EXPRESSLY FOR THE WORK. 


This elegant book, which is undoubtedly the most 
thorough and reliable of all the works which have yet 
appeared, is offsred to the public with the full confi- 
dence that it meets a want long felt in this country, viz. : 
a scientific, accurate, and reliable treatise on the struc- 
ture, training, diseases, and treatment of that noblest of 
our domestic animals, 


THE HORSE. 


Every man who owna a Horse should also own this 
valuable yolume- 





— 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN P. JEWETT §& COMPANY, 
17 & 19 Cornhill, Boston. 


JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 
CLEVELAND, OIO. 


EGYPT, PAST & PRESENT. 


By Rev. J. P. THOMPSON, 








This intensely interesting and elegant work, the 
publication of which has been unavoidably delayed, 


IS NOW READY. 


Those who are acquainted with Mr. Thompson's 
graphic and elegant style of composition, will 
readily believe that this is a most attractive work. 
His mode of travelling was such as to give him 
every facility for the most thorough and successful 
observation, and this charming volume is but the 
expression in words of those investigations, It is 
emphatically 


A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE: 


For although we have issued it in splendid style 
with TWENTY ELEGANT ILLUSTRATIONS, yet 
we shall sell it for 


ONE DOLLAR, 


to bring it within the means of those who have been 
unable to purchase the previously issued illustrated 
works on Egypt, on account of their expensivenegs. 
We shall trust toa large sale, and not a high price, 
for remuneration for our investment, 





PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN P. JEWETT & Co., 
BOSTON. 
JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
For sale by all Booksellers, 


NEW ENGLAND HOMES. 


WHat a charm lingers around the me- 
mories of the sweet, charming, rural firesides of New 
England! One of the most delightful Books of the Sea- 
sun is entitled 








THE 


Ly dare EGS 


OR, 


HEART OF THE HOMESTEAD. 


A True and Life-like Portraiture of the 
Homes of 


NEW ENGLAND'S HARDY PEASANTRY. 


The Reviewers have bestowed their ensomiums upon 
this fascinating Book with a lavish hand, 


Wé MAKE A FEW QUOTATIONS: 





A charming bovk, fal) of hume scenes, home expe- 
perience and enjoyments —New Bedford Standard, 


A simple but delightful narrative of blessed home 
memories.—Courier, Philadelphia, 


« A series of home pictures of exceeding truth and 
naturalness.— Olive Branch, Boston, 





‘ PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN P. JEWETT & COMPANY. 
BOSTON. 


JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 


CLEVELAND, OnI0, 
July 1t. p. 
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IVISON & PHINNEY, 


(Successors to M. H. Newman & Co., 178 Fulton st., 
New York,) 
Wholesale Booksellers and Publishers, 

Have now ready— 

I, 

SanpERs’ New SERIES OF READING Books FOR 
Sconoots, in five books. Prices 10, 18, 25, 38, 63 and 
75 cents, They are entirely new and beautifully il- 
lustrated. Recommended by Jos, McKeen, LL. D., 
Superintendent of Schools, New York ; by Dr, Pat- 
terson and Leonard Hazletine, Esq., Principals of 
the Normal Schools ; by one hundred and fifty Prin- 
cipals of the Ward Schools of New York; by R. H. 
Coburn, late President of Teachers’ Association, 
(New York State ;) by Thomas H. Benton, Jr., Super- 
intendent of Schools, Iowa; aud by the most emi- 
nent Jeachers generally who have examined them. 

The sale of Sanders’ books is over half a million a 
year, 

Sanders’ New Spelling Book, and Sanders’ 
Young Ladies’ Reader—in Press. 
Il. 
Willson’s Historical Series. 


Juvenile American History, - + - + - = $0 31 
History of the United States, - - = - «© = 0 75 
American History, School Edition, - - *« + 1 25 
American History, Library Edition, - - - = 2 00 
Chart of American History,- - - - - - - 600 


The Publishers invite the critical attention of 
teachers aud the public to the merits of this series ; 
and especially of the School History, which has been 
introduced into the Public Schools of New York city, 
the Normal School in Albany, the Public Schools in 
Newark, Brooklyn, Rochester, Buffalo, Cincinnati, 
and St. Louis; as well as in the best Male and Fe- 
male Academies and Semiuaries in all parts of the 
country. 

**There is perhaps no historical writer in our 
country, whose facts and dates have been collated 
with so much care, and verified with so much fidelity 
and labor, as those of Mr, Willson, We know of no 
other volume of American History which is so accu- 
rate, and at the same time so full.’’-—j[American 
Journal of Education, 


Itt. ; 
Thomson’s Arithmetics. 
Too well known to need recommendation, The 


sale now exceeds 100,000 a year, Prices 13, 19, 38, 
75 cents, and $1.00, 
IV. 
Bradbury & Hastings’ Musle Books—Sacred, 
Secular and Juvenile. 
Vv. 
Scientific and Miscellaneous Text Books, 

Including a new revised and enlarged edition of 
Hitchcock’s Geology. 

‘Chose who cannot procure the above books through 
Booksellers, will receive single copies prepaid, by 
remitting the above price. Teachers who wish to 
examine them, with a view to introduction, will re- 
ceive them at half price, and the Publishers will 
make the most liberal terms to schools adopting 
them, and will send Circulars with full particulars 
on application. IVISON & PHINNEY, 


(Successors to Mark H, Newman & Co.) Publishers 
of Educational, Religious, Theological and Musical 
Books, No, 178 Fulton street, New York, 


Sold also by Griees & Co., Chicago; J. C. Ivison, 
Auburn; Moozn & ANDERSON, Cincinnatl; and 
Booksellers generally, June, lt, N. 


FANNY FERN AGAIN! 


Wow Ready, 
SECOND SERIES 


FERN LEAVES. 


Conposed of Entirely New Matter. 


One elegant 12.no., with 8 illustrations. 
Price, $1 25. 





TWENTY-FOUR THOUSAND COPIES ORDERED UP 
TO THE DAY OF PUBLICATION ! 


WE were prepared to meet heavy orders ; but this 
immense accumulation of them has exceeded both 
our expectations and our utmost efforts to supply 
them entire. We have sent howevera large propor- 
tion of each order, so that all our customers are 
supplied with the work at the same time. Wehave 
put up for the last two weeks over 1000 copies daily, 
aud shall send them out hereafter at the rate of 
1,200 Copizs ADAy. Our customers can therefore 
depend upon receiving now a fair proportion of 
their orders, and in a few days we hope to meet all 
advance orders, and subsequent ones as fast as re- 
ceived, 


Fanny Fern’s Second Series 
is sought after with much greater avidity than the 
First. he orders for it up to the day of publica- 
tion were 
FOUR TIMES GREATER, 


although of the former work there have already been 
sold 


64,000 Copies! 


But ‘‘An ounce of fact is worth a pound of argu- 
ment.’ 
Send on your orders to 
MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, 
July lt. Auburn or Buffalo. 





Key To GRAMMAR WITHOUT A MASTER. 
—Designed to instruct more in two hours’ study 
than two years on the old system. By enclosing 25 
cents a copy will be sent to any part of the United 
States. 


Washington-stceet, Buston, June 8t pv. 








Address DAYTON & WENTWORTH, §6 | 


| Moses Ballou, 
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NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS, 
Just Published 


By J. 8. REDFIELD, 
110 & 112 Nassau STREET, New YorE. 


CALAVAR; or the Knight of the Con- 
quest: a Romance of Mexico. By RK, Montgomery 
Bird, author of ‘‘ Nick of the Woods,” ‘*'rhe In- 
fidel,”” &c. With illustratious by Darley. 12mo, 
cloth, $1 25. 


NICK OF THE WOODS; or the Jibbenai- 
nosay: a Tale of Kentucky. By R. Montgomery 
Bird, author of ‘‘ Calavar,”’ &c. New and revised 
edition, with illustiations by Darley. lzmo, cloth, 

1 25. 


SIMMS'S REVOLUTIONARY TALES, 


Uniform Series, 


KATHARINE WALTON; or the Rebel of 
Dorchester. By William Gilmore Simms, Esq. New 
and revised edition, with illustrations by Darley. 
12mo, cloth, $1 25, 


THE PARTISAN; a Romance of the Re- 


volution. $1 25, 


wy «guage perme onn a Legend of the Santee. 


THE YEMASSEE: 4 Romance of South 


Carolina, $1 25, 


ON RUSSIA AND TURKEY, 
THE RUSSO-TURKISH CAMPAIGNS of 


18u8 aud 1529. With a View of the Present State of 
Affairs in the East, By Col. Chesney, KR. A., D.C, 
L., F, R. S., Author of the Expedition for the sur- 
vey of the Rivers Euphrates and Tigris. With an 
Appendix, containing the Diplomatic Correspond- 
ence between the Four Powers, and the Secret Cor- 
respondence between the Russian and English Go- 
vernments. Second Edition. With Maps. $1. 1 
vol., l2mo, cloth, 


A YEAR WITH THE TURKS: or Sket- 
ches of ‘ivavel in the European and Asiatic Domi- 
nions of the Sultan. By Warington W. Smyth, 
M.A. With a colored Ethnological Map of Turkey, 
Third Edition. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


THE RUSSIAN SHORES OF THE 
BLACK SEA, with a voyage down the Volga, and a 
tour through the country of the Cossacks. By Lau- 
rence Oliphant. 12mo., cloth, two maps and eigh- 
teen cuts, Fourth Edition, 75 cents, “ 


THE SUPPRESSED LETTERS OF 
THOMAS MOORE. With an Introductory Letter by 
T. Crottou Croker, Esq., F. 8. A., and four engrav- 
ings on Steel. 1 vol., 1umo, cloth, $1 60. 


FRANCHERE’S NARRATIVE of a Voy- 
age to the North-West Coast of America, in the years 
1811-12-13 and 14: or the First American Settle- 
ment on the Pacific. By Gabriel Franchere. Trans- 
lated and edited by J. V. Huntington, With illus- 
trations. 1l2mo, cloth, Third Edition. $1. 


THE CATACOMBS OF ROME, as Illus- 
trating the Church of the First three Centuries, 
By the Right Rev. W. Ingraham Kip, D.D,, Mission- 
ary Bishop of California; author of ‘ ‘the Early 
Conflicts of Christianity,’’ “The Christmas Holi- 
days at Rome.’’ With over one hundved Illustra- 
tions. Third Edition, 12mo, cloth, 75 cents, 


MERRIMACK: or Life at the Loom. 
Day Kellogg Lee. Second Edition. 
l2mo. $1. 

THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. By Frederick 
tht ne Rpts second Edition. Im one vol., 

mo, . 


SHEIL’S SKETCHES OF THE IRISH 
BAR. Sketches of the Ivish Bar. By Richard 
Lalor Sheil. Edited and Annotated by Dr. R. Shel- 
ton Mackenzie. 2 vols.,12mo. Fourth Edition. $2. 


THE WORKING-MAN’S WAY IN THE 
WORLD: Being the Autobiography of a Journey- 
man Printer. 12mo, cloth, $1. Second Edition. 


CLASSICAL AND HISTORICAL POR- 
TRAITS. By James Bruce, 12mo, cloth. $1, 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF W. H. ©. 
HOSMER, now first collected. With a Portrait on 
Steel. 2vols.,12mo, ¢2. 

THE DIVINE CHARACTER VINDI- 
CATED: a Review of the Conilict of Ages. By Rev. 
1 vol., 12mo, $1. Second Edition, 


By 


In one vol., 


IN PRESS, AND NEARLY READY. 
FIFTY YEARS IN BOTH HEMI- 


SPHERES. Reminiscences of a former Merchant. 
By Vincent Noite. In one vol., 12mo, $1 26. 


THE NOCTES AMBROSIAN 4 of Black- 
wood’s Magazine, with Memoirs of Wilson, Lock- 
hart, Hogg, &c., and notes by De. R. Shelton Mac- 
kenzie, editor of ‘Sheil’s Sketches of the lish 
te 5 vols., 12mo, cloth, Portraits aud facsimiles. 


THE MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS 
OF DR. MAGINN, now first collected. With Memoir 
and Notes by Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie, Vols. 1 and 


2, the O’DonserTy Papers. 12mo, with a portrait 
of Dr. Maginn. $2 00. 


THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF 
CAPTAIN PRIEST: A Tale with but few incidents 
and no plot of any consequence, and other Legends. 
By Philip Paxton, author of ‘A Stray Yankee in 
Texas.’” With illustrations by Darley. 12mo, cloth, 


THE STUDY OF WORDS—the Second 
Part—By Richard Chenevix Trench, B.D, In one 
yol., 12mo. 


tar Any of the above will be sent by mail, on 
receipt of the amount in money or post-office 
stamps. July 1t. 








‘* IN RECOMMENDING your valuable pub- 
lications, which I do everywhere, I feel that I am doing 
greater service to those who will procure and study 
them, than I could in any other way.”—Hon. THomas 
J. Rusk, United States Senator. 


BOOKS BY MAIL, 
FOWLERS & WELLS, 


808 Broapwayr, New Yor«, 


Publish Works 
On Phrenology. 


EITHER OF THESE WoRKs may be ordered and received 
by return of the Figst MAIL, postage prepaid by the 
Publishere. ‘ 


Combe’s Lectures on Phrenology. A 
eomplete course, Illustrated. Bound in Muslin, $1 25. 


Constitution of Man. By George Combe. 
The only Authorized Edition, Muslin, 87 ots. 


Constitution of Man. School Edition. 
Arranged with Questions, 30 cts. 


Defence of Phrenology, with Arguments 


and Testimony, By Dr. Boardman, 87 cis, 


Domestic Life, Thoughts on. Its Con- 
cord and Discord, By N. Sizer, 15 cts. 


Education, Complete. Embracing Phy- 
siology, Animal and Mental, Seif-Culture, and Me- 
mory. Iilustrated. In 1 vol. By O.S. Fowler. $2 50. 


Education, Founded on the Nature of 
Man. By Dr. Spuzheim. 87 cts. 


Familiar Lessons on Phrenology and 
Physiology. Muslin, in one volume, $1 25, 


| Love and Parentage: applied to the 


Improvement of Offspring. 30 cts 
THE SAME, in Mustin, including Amativeness, 15 cts, 


Marriage: Its History and Philosophy, 


with Directions for Happy Marriages. Muslin, 75 cts. 


Memory and Intellectual Improvement : 
Applied to Self-Education, By 0.5. Fowler. Mus 
lin, 87 cts, 


Mental Science, Lectures on, according 


to the Philosophy of Phrenology. By Rev. G. S. 
Weaver. 87 cts. 


Matrimony: or, Phrenology and Physi- 
ology applied to the Selection of Companions for Life. 
50 cents. 


Moral and Intellectual Science. By 
ere Gregory, and others. An important work. 
2 30. 


Phrenology Proved, Illustrated, and a 
aia Thirty-seventh Edition. A standard work. 
1 25, 


Phrenological Journal, American Month- 
ly. Quarto, Illustrated, A year, One Dollar. 


Phrenology and the Scriptures. By Rev. 
John Pierpont, 12 cts. 


Phrenological Guide: Designed for the 
use of Students, 15 cts, : 


Phrenological Bust: Designed especially 
for Learners, showing the exact location of ail the Or- 
gans of the Brain fully developed. Price, including 
box for packing, $1 25. [Not mailable.] 


Religion, Natural and Revealed ; or, the 
Natural Theology and Moral Bearings of Phrenology. 
87 cents. 


Self-Culture, and Perfection of Charac- 
ter, By O.S. Fowler, Illustrated. Muslin, 87 cts. 


Self-Instructor in Phrenology and Physi- 
ogy Illustrated with One Haudred Engravyings. 
Muslin, 50 cts. Paper, 30 cts, 


Symbolical Head and Phrenological 
Chart, in Map Form, showing the Natural Language 
of the Phrenological Organs. 25 cts. 7 


Temperance and Tight Lacing. On the 
Laws of Life. By O.S. Fowler. 15 cts. 


Works of Gall, Combe, Spurzheim, and 


others, together with all works on Ramla y for 
sie, wholesale and retail. Agents and Bookse leis 
supplied. 


Compizuts CaTatoguxs, embracing all works on 
Pirenology, Physiology, Hydropathy, Magnetism, Psy- 
chology, Phonography, and the Natural Sciences gene- 
rally. Sent by Fowiurs snp» Wecis, 308 Broad 
way, New York. July tf. 
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A NEW MAP FOR THE MILLION. 


JUST PUBLISHED . 

By A. RANNEY, Publisher and Dealer in Maps and 
Books, No. 195 Broadway, New York, 
ANEW AND BEAUTIFUL MAP OF THE UNITED 

STATES, extending through to the Pacific coast, ex- 

hibiting all the new territorial boundaries, Kansas, 

Nebraska, &0.; the principal completed and pro- 

jected Railroad Rontes, including the various Routes 

to the Pacific; Population, Wealth, namber of Repre- 

sentatives, &c, &c. 

This is the-best Map of the United States ever pub- 
lished to sell in sheet form, and the latest and must 
accurate one now extant. ; 

AGENTS WANTED in every county of the Union to sell 
this Map, in sheet form, to whom a large discount will 
be made. Size, 23 by 31 inches; printed in three eclors 
and colored in States, having a splendid border, Apply 
or address (post-paid) as above. , : 

A specimen copy (in sheet form) will be sent by mail 
(free of postage) upon receipt of 25 cents; or a copy in 
pocket form, morocco-covered, entitled, 


RANNEY’S NEW MAP OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 


upon receipt of 59 cts, in postage-stampe, or otherwise. 


N.B.—Editors of papers in any part of the United 
States copying the above, including this notice, one or 
more times, and sending a copy of the Poort containing 
the same, shall receive by mail (free of postage) a copy 
of Ramney’s New Map of the United States, in pocket 
form. AR. 

P.S.—Catalogues of all my Meps and Books will be 
sent by mail to persons requesting them, free of pos\- 
age. A. NNEY. 

July 1tp. 





Weeer’s ANaToMIcaL ATLAS OF THE 
Avutt Human Bopy, lithographed and republ’shed by 
Enpicotr & Co, No. 59 Beekman street, New York, from 
the German edition by Prof. M. J. Wate, consisting of 
eleven entire figures, natura! size, with a comprehensive 
explanation, For sale, in e .eets, or mounted. Sets, in 
heets, $15. Mounted, $25, May ly b 
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Lire, HeattH, Happiness.—Tar It- 
LUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL—A repository of 
Science, Education, Biography, General Literature, 
News, Mechanism, Agriculture, Commerce, the Natural 
Sciences, and all those progress've movements calculat- 
ed to reform and elevate mankind. Published at $1 per 
year, in advance, by FowLexs anp WxLLs, New York, 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL AND HERALD 
OF REFORMS—A popular Family Journal, devoted to 
Hydropathy, Physiclogy, with Anatomical Engravings, 
illustrating the human system, with familiar instruction 
to learners. It is emphatically a guide to health and 
longevity. Terms, $1 a year, 


THE HYDROPATHIC QUARTERLY REVIEW— 
Anew Professional Magazine,devoted to Medical Reform, 
embracing articles by the best writers, on Anatomy, 
Physiology, Pathology, Surgery, Therapeutics, Mid- 
wifery, ete ; Reports of Remarkable Cases in General 
Practice, Criticisms on the Theory and Practice of the 
various Opposing Systems of Medical Science; Reports 
of the Progress of Health Reform in all its Aspects, etc. 
etc., with appropriate illustrations, Each number con- 
tains from 190 to 200 octavo pages, at Two DoLLars a 
year. 

Address FowLrRs anD WELLS, 308 Broadway, New 
York. 


AGENTS AND CANVASSERS WANTED in every county. 





JOURNAL OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, AT - 
NO. 87 CHAMBERS ST,, NEW YORK, 


Tuts Journal is offered in a convenient form for 
binding, and is, at the end of each year, furnished 
with a Title-Page and Index, It consists of twelve 
quarto size pages of closely printed matter, original 
and selected. 

Each number will contain a catalogue of the new 
American publications of the previous month, with 
titles printed in full, the prices specified, and the 
names of the Publishers mentioned, 

All the principal English Medical and Theological 
Works will be catalogued by authors, with prices 
correctly stated. 

TxeRms—-Mailed to Subscribers at fifty cents per 
year, in advance. The amount may be remitted in 
postage-stamps. 

All communications should be addressed to 


G. M. NEWTON 
87 Chambers street, New York. 


PHONOGRAPHIC READING. 


——0——— 


Tue PaonoGraPpuerR: Comprising the 
first half of vol. 4 of Tum UNiversaL PHonoara- 
PHER, (of which a new series commences with 
July,) containing hints of importance to novitiate 
Phonographers ; reporting exercises ; alist of im- 
provements and contractions of the Corresponding 
Style, and various interesting miscellaneous mat- 
ter. To be obtained ouly by mail, Bound in stiff 
covers. Price 62 cents, ~ 

Address, prepaid, 
ANDREW J. GRAHAM, 

July 2t. Box 730, New York. 


June, 2t, N. 
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$1 25 A Year, in Clubs of Four. 
Cheapest Magazine in the World! 





FOURTH VOLUME 


T..8, ARTHUR, S 


HOME MAGAZINE 


WILL COMMENCE IN JULY, 1854, 





The Home Magazine gives nearly 1000 large 
double-column octavo pages of choice reading mat- 
ter in ayear. Also, from 12 to 15 Steel Engravings, 
of a high order of excellence ; besides from 160 to 
200 ine Wood Engravings, 


ALL FOR $1 25 IN CLUBS OF FOUR SUBSCRIBERS! 


The Cheapest Monthly Magazine 
in the World?! 


Pace <tegeengien in the United States has been more 

rally or more warmly commende th 

than the ‘‘ HOME MAGAZINE.” top acesn cr at 
In the Fourrx Volume, beginning in July, will 

be published Mr, DICKENS’S NEW SERIAL STORY, 


“HARD TIMES,” 


now appearing in London ; @atory which promises 
to be one of the most interesting yet written by that 
eminent author. 

The fourth volume will also contain A New Story 
by T. 8. Anruur, entitled 


“THE GOOD TIME COMING,” 


to be continued through several numbers. To these 
attractions will be added a choice collection of brief 
stories, and an endless variety of miscellaneous 
reading. 

In conducting this work, the editor (T. 8. Arthur) 
pledges himself to keep its pages free from every 
thing that is ill-natured, profane, or vulgar ; while, 
at the same time, he will seek to impart thereto the 
highest possible degree of interest. 

It is designed especially for home reading, and 
embraces articles covering the widest range of sub- 
jects. Fiction, History, Biography, Philosophy, 
Science, Wit, Anecdote, Travel, &c,, are blended 
with careand discrimination. 

No other Magazine published gives so extended a 
variety of articles. 


TERMS OF ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE. 


1 Copy for One Year, .. . $200 
2 Copies 6 2 . 300 
3 “ a“ sc 2 - 400 
4 “ “cc “ i i : 500 


tay Six Months’ Subscribers will be taken at half 
these rates. 

All additional Subscribers beyond four at the same 
rate, that is, $1 25 per annum, 
Where twelve Subscribers and $15 are sent, the 
getter-up of the-club will be entitled to an addition- 
al copy of the Magazine. 

tay Send for Specimen Numbers, They will be 
sent free of charge, 

gem For $350 a copy of HOME MAGAZINE and 
LADY’S BOOK will be sent for one year, 





PREMIUMS. 


To persons getting subscribers for the HOME 
MAGAZINE, the following Books, written by T. 8. 
Arthur, are offered as premiums ; 


For 2 subscribers and $4, one copy of ‘Sketches 
of Life and Character,” or one copy of “ Lights and 
Shadows of Real Life.”” Price of either book $2. 

For 5 Subscribers and $10, 12 vols. ‘Arthur’s 
Household Library,’ or 12 vols. “Arthur’s Juvenile 
Library,”’ Price of each set $4 50. 


CLUB PREMJUMS ON HOME 
MAGAZINE. 


The lowest Club price is $1 25. 

For 10 subscribers (at $1 25,) premium will be a 
copy of ‘Sketches, or a copy of ‘Lights and 
Shadows.’’ 

For 15 subscribers (at $1 25,) premium will be 
either of the above, and a copy of “ Golden Grains 
from Life’s Harvest-field.”’ 

For 20 subscribers (at $1 25,) premium will bq 
“ Sketches” and ‘ Lights and Shadows,” or 10 vols, 
“ Household Library.”’ 

For 30 subscribers (at $1 25,) premium will be 12 
vols. “ Household Library,” or 12 vols. ‘‘ Juvenile 
Library.” 


gar When premiums are sent, on account of Clubs, 
no extra copy to getter-up of Clubs can be furnished. 

tor It is not required that all subscribers be sent 
at one time, nor that all be at one office, They may 
be sent in, with the money, as fast as obtained, and 
when the desired number is reached, the premiums 
can be ordered. 





POSTAGE ON HOME MAGAZINE.—1\4 cents a 
number, if paid quarterly in advance at the office 
where received. Address, 


T. S. ARTHUR & CO., 


July b. 1t. 107 Walnut St,, Philadelphia, 





Toe New York Universe is a large 
Woekly Newspaper, puplished in the city of New York, 
en the following terms: 


One Copy,One Year «= 2 «# « « 
Three Copies, “ = 

Seven Copies, “ .2« + «© e 
Eleven Copies, “ »- 2 = «© = 
Sixteen Copies, “© +2 + « «© = $20 


Larger Clubs, at $1.25. Canada subscribers must 
pay 25 cents extra for American postage. The money 
must, in all cases, accompany the dren (post as the 


7 
sets gor 5 
- $10 
B15 


terms are invariably in advance. Address (post-paid) 
A. J. WILLIAMSON, 


May 3t ba 22 Beekman street, New York. 








New Volume. 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK! 


Tux Jury No. commences Votums XLIX. 


Subscribers can commence with the New 

Volume ; or, if they wish, with the Janwary 

number, as we can always supply back 
numbers, 


ONE HUNDRED PAGES OF READING EACH 
MONTH! 


THB OLDEST MAGAZINE IN AMERICA, AND THE ONLY 
ONE ESPECIALLY DEVOTED TO THE WANTS 
OF THE LADIES OF AMERICA, 








WE commence this volume with the 
largest list, by many thousands, that we have had since 
wecommenced the work, We have, in addition to 
our many excellent features, another one to add— 


A LIFE OF COLUMBUS, 


for youth, to run through the volume, to be followed by 
other works of a like character, American in their na- 
ture. We think this new feature will be appreciated by 
our subscribers. All our celebrated corps of contribu- 
tors will favor us ss usual with those writings that have 
made the “Lady’s Book” so celebrated throughout our 
country as a literary standard. 


STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


In this department, we have always stood unrivalled, 
and the same attention will still be given to it, to enable 
us to sustain our proud superiority. 


OUR FASHIONS WITH DIAGRAMS. 


This department, which has given groat satisfaction to 
our lady subscribers, will be continued, 


DRAWING LESSONS FOR YOUTH. 


We hve at least one thousand designs still on hand to 
publish, therefore this department will be continued 


with unabated energy. Any child can learn drawing by 
these lessons, 


PARIS, LONDON, AND PHILADELPHIA 
FASHIONS, 


TH ONLY CoLorED Fasutons upon which any reliance 
can be placed, received direct from Paris, and adapted 
to the taste of American ladies by our own “Fashion 
Editor,” with full directions. 

DrEssMAxinc.—Our monthly description of Dress- 
making, with plans to cut by. None but the latest 
fashions are given. The directions are so plain, that 
every lady can be her own dressmaker. 

EmBroroxgy.—An infinite variety in every number. 

Dress Patrerns.—Infants’ and children’s dresses, 
with descriptions how to make them, ll kinds of 
Crochet and Netting-work. New patterns for Cloaks, 
Mantelets, Talmas, Collars, Chemisettes, Undersleeves 
—with full directions. Every new pattern, of any por- 
tion of a lady’s dress, appears first in the “ Lady’s 
Book,’’ as we receive consignments from Paris every 
two weeks, 

Tue Nursrry.—This subject is treated upon fre- 
quently, 


GODEY’S INVALUABLE RECEIPTS UPON 
EVERY SUBJECT, indispensable to every family, 
worth more than the whole cost of the book. 


Music.—Three dollars’ worth is given every year. 

Mopkt Corracrs,—Cottage plans will be continued 
as usual, 

In the various numbers for 1854, will be found the 
newest designs for Bonnets, Caps, Cloaks, Evening- 
Dresses, Fancy Articles, Headdresses, Hair-Dressing, 
Robes de Chambre, Carriage-Dresses, Brides’ Dresses, 
Wreaths, Mantillas, Walking-Dresses, Riding-Habits, 
and Morning-Dresses, 

Dresses for Infants and Young Misses, Boys’ Dresses, 
Capes and Cloaks of Fur in season, Patterns for Needle- 
work of all kinds, and Patterns to cut dresses by, are 
given monthly. 

Orders for any of the above articles, or for clothing for 
ladies and children, patterns for ditto, furniture, jewel- 
ry, head ornaments, &c., &c., will be attended to by re- 
mitting to the Publisher, 


Splendid Steel, Line, and Mezzotint En- 
gravings in every Number. 

They are always to be found in Godey. “Gopky’s 

Lapy’s Boox’’ contains precisely that for which you 

have to take at least three other magazines to get the 

same amount of information, 





eee 


“Tux ‘ Lapy’s Book’ is a periodical literary treasure 
to the fair sex of America, Every lady should be asub- 
scriber—every citizen should see that it graces the table 
of his wife or daughter, It is a fountain of unexcep- 
tionably pure and instructive literature, and an unfail- 
ing source of the purest intellectual enjoyment. Godey 
adopts for his motto, ‘ EXCELSIOR !’—more elevated— 
and his unrivalled enterprise is vindicating its pro- 
priety.’’—Easton Clarion, 





TERMS. 


One copy one year, $3. T'wo copies one year, $5, 

Five copies one year, and an extra copy to the person 
sending the club, making six copies, $10. 

Eight copies one year, and an extra copy to the person 
sending the club, making nine copies, $15. 

Eleven copies one year, and an extra copy to the per- 
son sending the club, making twelve copies, $20. 


(3 “Godey’s Lady’s Book” and “ Arthur’s Home 
Magazine” will both be sent one year for $3 50. 


L, A. GODEY, 
113 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
{23> Specimens sent if desired. July it. 





ENLARGED AND IMPROVED! 


Tur WooL-GRowER AND Srock Rr- 
GIsTER is the only American journal devoted to the 
important and profitable branches of Wool and Stock 
Husbandry. It contains a vast amount of useful and 
reliable information on the above and kindred sub- 
jects, and should be in the hands of every owner or 
breeder of Sheep, Cattle, Horses, Swine or Poultry 
—whether located Eastor West, or North or Souta-- 








for most of the matter given in its pages is equally 
adapted to all sections of the Union, the Canadas, &c. 

The Sixth Volume, commencing July, 1854, will 
be enlarged to 


THIRTY-TWO OCTAVO PAGES MONTHLY! 


and improved in both contents and appearance. 
Among other matters of interest to Wool-Growers, 
Breeders, Graziers, Dairymen, &c., the new volume 
will contain Pedigrees of Pure-Breed Cattle, Horses, 
Sheep, &c., and the names and residences of the 
principal Breeders and Owners of Improved Stock 
throughout the country. Published in the best 
style, and illustrated with portraits of Domestic 
Animals, Designs of Farm Buildings, and other ap- 
propriate Engravings, 
gar Specimens sent free, 


. Terms.—Only 50 cents a year; five copies for $2 ; 
eight for $3—in advance. Back volumes at same 
rates, 

gar Now is the time to subscribe, Subscription 
money, properly enclosed, may be mailed at our risk, 


if addressed 
D. D, T. MOORE, 
Rochester, N. Y¥. 





Moorn’s Rurat New Yorker is the leading Ame- 
rican Weekly Agricultural, Literary and Family 
Newspaper. It has a larger circulation than any 
other Agricultural or similar journal in the Union— 
the best evidence of superior merit. A new half 
volume commences July 1. Terms, $2 a year ; $1 
for six months, Specimens free, Address, D. D. T. 
MOORE, Rochester, N.Y. July lt. v. 








MUSICAL. 


Prof. V. GC. Taylor’s New Music Book for 
1854 and 55. 


Che Chime 


Is the title of a new Book of PsaLm- 
opy, nearly ready, by VIRGIL CORYDON TAYLOR, 
Organist and Conductor of Music at Strona PLAcE 
Cuurcn, Brooklyn, and Author of TayLor’s SacrEp 
Minstxet, Gotpen Lyre, CuokaL ANTHEMS, Con- 
corpia, &c., &c. 

Four years having elapsed since Mr, TayLor pro- 
duced his last work of Psalmody,(the Golden Lyre,) 
he has improved this interval with the utmost delibera- 
tion and care in preparing the above work, From his 
extensive personal acquaintance with teachers of sing- 
ing and leaders of Choirs throughout the country, he 
has elicited all possible information regarding the wants 
of church music, avd has prepared the Chime in strict 
reference to meeting and satisfying the same. 

The elementary portion of the work contains 


A OOMPLETE AND SYSTEMATIO SERIES OF IN- 
STRUCTIONS FOR THE 


MELODEON ; 


And the body of the book will contain a THIRD more 
tunes, in all the various metres, than any of the Au- 
thor’s preceding works, which will consist of selections 
of the most popular tunes of his own composition, al- 
ready known to the public—a large number of new 
tunes by himself and other American writers, with ex- 
tensive arrangements from the old masters, together 
with those from the various writers of the modern school, 
which two latter classes will appear for the first time in 
the pages of the Chime, 
In regard to the Typography of the work, 


IT WILL BE IN TYPE SUFFICIENTLY LARGE 
TO BE READ WITH EASE IN ROOMS OF ORDI- 
NARY LIGHT, AND BY PERSONS OF PARTIALLY 
DEFECTIVE VISION. 

The figured Bass is omitted, and in its stead, the 
Tenor and Alto are brought down in small notes upon 
the Treble and Bass staves ; thus affording a facility for 
being executed upon keyed instruments of the Organ 
kind by persons not versed in the science of harmony. 
The Chime will be issued from the press about the 15th 


of July. 
DANIEL BURGESS & CO., Publishors, 
60 John street, NewYork . 


Western Agency—S. C. GRIGGS & CO., Chicago 
Tll.; and will be for sale by all Booksellers. : si 


Copies will be furnished for examination by remitting 
60 cents in money or post-office stamps. 
July 1t. b. v. 


FOSTER’S MELODIES. 


IN ORDER TO ENCOURAGE THE AL- 
READY GREAT AND 


Still Increasing Demand 


FOR THE COMPOSITIONS OF 


STEPHEN C. FOSTER, Esq., 


We have concluded to make this 


Liberal Offer to Purchasers. 


Any person, on sending us one dollar, will receive by 
mail, Fre oF Posrack, any four of the following five 
of Mr. FOSTER’S latest, and, as we think, 


VERY BEST SONGS, 


which would cost in the aggregate, when bought at re- 
tail, nearly double that amount, as will be seen by the 
prices annexed : 


No. 92—O_p Memonims, . . . + « price 25 cents. 
93—Litrtz Erua, . « - «© © © © « 2 
94—ELLEN BAYNE,:, 2 © «© «© © «+ «© 88 
95— WILLIE, WE HAVE MIS8ED YOU, « ~ 38 
26—J4NIEZ WITH THE LIGHT BROWN HAIR, 38 


The latter three above-named are embellished with 
beautiful 


Lithographic Vignette Titles. 


In oase the purchasers are slroady in possession of one 
or more of these piecos, they may name as substitute, 
any of the other songs on our extensive catalogue. The 
music ean be sent by mail without the slightest injury to 


its appearance, 
FIRTH, POND & CO., 
No. 1 Franklin Square, New York. 





July 1t.p, 
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WITH THE GREAT AND INCREASED ATTEN- 
tion now given to the study of Music, the present 
almost unparalleled demand for this beautiful and 
graceful instrument should not be a matter of sur- 
prise, 

A few years ago, it was quite a novelty to hear a 
lady or gentleman play the Guitar; but the popu- 
larity of the instrument has so greatly increased, 
that there is now scarcely a family of any musical 
pretension, but at least one of its members numbers 
among his accomplishments that of playing the 
GUITAR. 

One great cause of the present popularity of the 
instrument, is the introduction of an article that 
will stand the severe test of our climate. 

The instruments of French, German, and Spanish 
make will in a very short time crack all to plecesin 
our climate, and they are a constant source of 
annoyance and expense to the owners } whereas, 
those made by Wm. Hau & Son, of this city, are 
not only warranted to stand the climate, but they 
are better and fuller toned than any others, The 
scale is mathematically correct, and there is less 
liability of breaking the strings than on any other 
instruments. 

The finger-board and frets are so constructed that 
the ends of the fingers cannot be injured in playing: 
and the learner will find this difficulty, so much 
complained of in other Guitars, very nearly, if not 
entirely obviated in those made by Wm. Hall & Son. 

The frets are secured in a groove 80 that they can- 
not come out, and they are so shaped that the most 
perfect glide can be made without the least injury 
or inconvenience to the fingers, 

We give a full description of these Guitars, and 
the Prices ; . 


No. 1. Mahogany Guitar, with patent head, in 


case, with extra set of strings, $15 
No. 2. Rosewood, do do 20 
No. 3. Do do do extra beading, etc, 25 
No. 4, Do do do oval back, etc, etc., 80 
No. 5. Do do do centrifugal bars, etc., 

inlaid sound-hole, 40 
No. 6, Do do do elegantly inlaid, and 


finished in superior style, 50 


Any person enclosing either of the above sums of 
money to our address, will receive a Guitar of cor- 
responding value, with a case, and extra set of 
strings. They will be carefully packed and to 
any distance, 1 are always warranted, 

Our Patent-h, ds are made expressly and only for 
our Guitars. They are better made, of less weight, 
and are less liable to get out of order than any other 
Guitar Patent-head, 


OUR NEW PATENT PEG-HEAD 


for Guitars is one of the best improvements yet 
made. It is very simple, can scar elget on of 
order: it does not add to the expense, andrthe 
Guitar can be tuned more rapidly, and with equa 
precision, as with the ordinary patent-head, and .t 
requires no more power to turn the peg. 

This head can be attached to any Guitar at an ex- 
pense of Five Dollars. 


THE NEW PATENT CAPO D’ASTRA 


is a great improvement on the old plan ; there being 
no necessity for taking it off the Guitar; and it can 
be affixed to any part of the neck, and detached in- 
stantly, while the person is playing. 

PRICE 60 CENTS EACH. 


GUITAR STRINGS. 


The great complaint among Guitar-players is the 
want of good strings, To meet this demand, as far 
as the covered strings are concerned, we manuiac- 
tnre a very superior article out of the best American 
floss, which has a much stronger fibre than any 
other, We have also a new plan for manufac- 
turing them, which, together with the excellence 
of the staple, gives them greater strength than any 
other string, 

For the three catgut strings, we have the very 
best Italian. On the receipt of 75 cents, in either 
postage-stamps or money, we will send to any part 
of the United States a set of our best guitar-strings, 
postage paid. 

Our Guitars may also be had of all the principal 
Music Dealers in the United States, at the above 
prices, adding only the expenses of transportation. 

HALL & SON, 
259 Broadway, (opposite the Park,) 
New York. 


—<<, 


July 1t. dD, 
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Travel. 
TRAVELLERS’ DIRECTORY. 


FOR THE NORTH. 
ALBANY.—Hnudson River Railroad.—Chambers St. 
(Express Trains) . . .6A.M.and4PM. 
+ « » 4.30, 8.45 A.M, and 4.45 P.M* 
ALBANY.—Hudson River Railway.—Way Trains. 
9a.M. and 12 Mm. and 3 p.m. 
Return. . . 5.45 £10.45 A.mM.; 4&6 P.M. 
POUGHKEEPSIE.—Hudson River R. R., Chambers 
St... . 4, 7, 9,10 a.m., 12 M., & 3, 4,5, 6 
P.M. 
TARRYTOWN .. 7.10, 10 am. & 3, 4, 5.30, 10.30 P.m. 
PEEKSKILL. ... . 4, 7.10, 9,10 4.m.,12 m., & 3, 4, 
5.30, 6. P.M. 








FOR THE EAST. 

BOSTON via STONINGTON.—Steamers C, Vander+ 
bilt and Commodore—Pier 2, N.R., 6 P.M, 

BOSTON via FALL RIVER—Steamers Empire State, 
and Bay State.—Pier 4, N.R., 5 P.M. 

BOSTON via NORWICH.—Steamers Worcester and 
Knickerbocker.—Foot of Cortlandt St., 
5 P.M. 

BOSTON.—New Haven Railroad.—Canal Street, 
8 a.m. & 4 P.M. 

SPRINGFIELD.—New Haven Railroad.—Canal St., 
8, 11.30 a.m. & 4 P.M. 

HARTFORD.—New Haven Railroad—Canal Street, 
8,11.30 a.m. &4P. M. 
Steamers City of Hartford and Granite 
State—Peck Slip, 4 P. M. 

NEW HAVEN.—New Haven Railroad—Canal Street, 
7, 8,11.30 a.m. & 3,4 P.M. 
Return. 5.30, 6.45, 9.35 a.m. & 1.10, 9.25 p.m. 

PORT CHESTER.—New Haven Railroad—Canal $t., 

9.15, 11.30 a.m, & 6.15 P.M, 





4 FOR THE SOUTH. 
PHILADELPHIA.—Amboy Railroad—Pier 1, N.R., 
Sek 2 Poe 
Return, 7 a.m. &2 P.M, 
PHILADELPHIA.—New Jersey Railroad—Foot of 
Liberty Street, 7, 9,11 a.m. & 4, 5.30 P.at, 
Return, 1.30, 8, 9 a.m. & 4.15, 5.30 P.M. 
EASTON.—Morris and Essex Railroad—Foot Cort- 
landt Street, 8.30 a.m. 
ORANGE.—Morris and Essex Railroad—Foot Oort- 
landt Street, 12 m. 
DOVER.—Morris and Essex Raflroad—Foot Cort- 
landt Street, 8,30 a.m., 3.30 P.m. 
MORRISTOWN.—Morris and Essex Railroad—Foot 
Cortlandt St., 8.30 aA.m., 3.30, 4.30 p.m. 

NORFOLK, PETERSBURG AND RICHMOND— 
Steamer Jamestown—Pier 13, N.R., Satur- 
day, 3 P.M. 


FOR THE WEST.Y 

BUFFALO.—Erie Railroad—(Express Train)—Foot 
Duane Street, 5 p.m. 

CHICAGO —Erie Railroad—({Express Train)—Foot 
Duane Street, 5 p.m. 

DUNKIRK.—Erie Rallroad—(Mail Train) — Foot 
Duane Street, 8.15 a.m. 

DUNKIRK.—Erie Railroad—(Express Train)—Foot 
Duane Streei, a.m. & 5 P.M. 


° = 


General Wusiness. 

















Tue New Pocket Syrinex, WITH 
Drrxzcrioss yor irs Use.—The undersigned take plea- 
sure in offering to the —s the Hydropathic Profession, 
ane especially to families, a new and superior INJECTING 
INSTRUMENT, with an ILLUSTRATED JaANUAL, by R. 
T. Traxt, M.D., giving complete directions for the em- 

loyment of water injections. The price of Taz New 

ocKkET SykincE is only Three Dollars and a Half, and 
may be sent by Express to any place desired. All orders 
containing remittances should be prepaid, and directed 
to FowLers anp WRLLs, 308 Broadway, New York. 

This instrament has been manufactured to order, to 
meet the wants of Hydropathie physicians and patients, 
It is more convenient and portsble than any apparatus 
of the kind in use, occupying, with its case, but little 
more space than a common pocket-book, while its dura- 
ble material will last a lifetime. 

The New Instrument may L - sent to any place desired 
by Express. 





Boox ILuustTrarions, 
Portraits, Buildings, Views, Ma- 
chinery, Labels, Seals, Bank 
Checks, Bill Heads, Business Cards, 
Ornamental Designs for Color Print- 
ing, &c., engraved in the best style 

229 Breadway, 
One door above Astor House N.Y, 


W.C.& J. Nerr, dealers in Electro- 
Magnetic Machines, Telegraph Registers, Receiving 
Magnets and Keys, wholesale and Retail. No. 84 
Soutn SEVENTH sTRERT, Philadelphia, July, 1t,bp 














This extraordinary substance has now been tested nearly NixE Yras, and its 


FIRE AND WEATHER-PROOF 


Qualities are the most EXTRAORDINARY. Instead of the action of the weather destroying the coating, as 
it does ordinary Paints, it only serves to turn it into a perfect SLaTE or Sronn, protecting whatever is 


covered from the action of FIRE or WEATHER, 
It bas just been awarded the highest 


PREMIUM°*AT THE WORLD’ S-FATE, 


And has for the last four years received the highest Premiums from the Fairs of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 
Nearly every Railroad Company jn the Union is using this Paint in preference to any thing yet dis- 


covered. We have hundreds of Certificates from Officers of different Roads, 


Roads who are using this Paint: 


We select the following 


Reading railroad, Pennsylvania railroad, Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore railroad, York and 
Cumb. railroad, Hudson River railroad, New York and Harlem railroad, Michigan Central railroad, Cam- 
den and Amboy railroad, Baltimore and Ohio railroad, Richmond and Fredericksburg railroad, Virginia 
Central railroad, Georgia railroad, Atlanta and La Grange railroad, Central cailroad, Savannah, Macon 
and West. railroad, Montgomery and West Point railroad, Jeffersonville railroad, E. Tenn. and Georgia 
railroad, Baltimore and Susquehanna railroad, Alabama and Tenn. railroad, Fitchburg railroad, Old 
Colony railroad, Mass., Western and Atlantic railroad, Charlotte and South Carolina railroad, Greenville 
and Columbla railroad, South Carolina railroad, Seaboard and Roanoke railroad, Eastern railroad, Boston, 


South Reading railroad, Mass., Newburyport and G 


rgetown railroad, Richmond and Danville railroad, 


Fall River railroad, New London, Willimantic and Palmer railroad, Ironton railroad, Cleveland and To- 
ledo railroad, Cleveland, Cin,. and Columbus railroad, Camden and Atlantic railroad, Boston and Worces- 
ter railroad, Long Island railroad, Wilmington and Baltimore railroad, Pittsburg and Steubenville rail- 
road, Orange and Alex. railroad, Manasses Gap railroad. 

The decision in the United States Court, establishing the validity of the Patent, throws the manufac- 
ture and gale of all the Fire-proof Paint entirely into my hands; butinstead of increasing the price, (as 
many would,) I shall very materially reduce it, as I can manufacture a large quantity much cheaper pro- 


portionately than a small one. 


The genuine article, ground in ofl or in dry powder, can at all times be had at the 
GENERAL DEPOT, 119 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


July tf. v. 


WILLIAM BLAKE, Patentee. 





LIGHTE, NEWTON & BRAEBURI’S 


PIANO FORTES, 
INO. A. SMITH & COS MELODEONS. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE ABOVE CELEBRATED INSTRUMENTS, 


Wholesale and Retail. 


June lt. v. 








GEO. F. BRISTOW, MORSE & CO., 
423 Broadway, New York. 


SEWING MACHINES. 

















We invite our patrons, and the public generally, to call and examine our SEWING MACHINES, now 
adapted to all the wants of the community, and carried to such perfection that it is no injustice to other Machines 
to say, that they surpass any thing before offered to the public. We have now perfected and adapted our Ma_ 


chines for manufacturing 


cd 


SHIRT 
CLOTH 


Ss 
—— 





And in these, or in any other kind of Sewing, we challenge a comparison of our work with any thing done 


either by hand or machine. 
Call and examine, Price $15 to $195. 





GAITERS 


GROVER, BAKER & 00," 
PATENT. 


Patented Feb. 11th, 1851. 
“ June 22d, 1852, 
“ Feb. 29d, 1853, 
“ Dee, 20th, 1858, 


BOOTS AND SHOES, 

BAGS AND UPHOLSTERY WORK, 
HATS AND CAPS, 

QUILTED WORK of all kinds, 

LADIES’ DRESSES AND MANTILLAS, 
HARNESS, 

CARRIAGE TRIMMINGS, 

GLOVES AND MITTENS, 

AND COLLARS, 


G 
AND EMBROIDERY. 


GROVER, BAKER & CO., 


PutLapEtputra, No. 42 South Fourth street, 
New York, No, 465 Broad way, | 


Batrmsore, No. 166 Baltimore street. 
Boston, Haymarket Square, May tr.eomp 








MERICAN CRYSTAL PALACE—For 
the EXHIBITION of the INDUSTRY of ALL 
NATIONS, 


Open EVERY DAY and EVENING, (except Sunday,) 
from 8 A. M, till 10 P. M, 


Twenty-five cents admittance will be the 
price hereafter on all occasions. 


There will be NO FREE ADMISSIONS, with the ex- 
ception of Exhibitors and the Press; and no Season 
Tickets will be sold. 


The CrysTaL PALACE has undergone the most ex- 
tensive alterations and improvements, and israpidly 
filling up with elegant and interesting specimens of 
handicraft from every quarter of the world. 

te MACHINERY DEPARTMENT is very com- 
ete. 

The PICTURE GALLERY is already the most com- 
prehensive and valuable collection in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The SCULPTURE contributions embody over 300 
pieces of Marble, most of them rare, many of them 
originals, and all of exquisite workmanship. Many 
choice Statues besides are now en route from Europe. 

A section of the Great Cepar TREE from Califor- 
nia is contributed by its patriotic owner. This is no 
pieced-up or manufactured article, but a perfect and 
entire log from a Tree 92 feet in circumference and 
325 feet high. Prof. Benj. Pierce, of Harvard College, 
Cambridge, and Mr, J. M. Batchelder, have examined 
it, and report that at the rate of growth exhibited 
by the sap, and estimated from the annualrings, the 
Tree is 3,241 years old. 

Altogether, the Crystal Palace encloses, at this 
moment, more articles of a novel, useful and in- 
structive character, than can be examined in several 
days with proper discrimination, and incessant aug- 
mentations may be confidently relied upon. 

An efficient Orchestra of Music will be {1 attend- 
ance at the Crystal Palace every morning, afternoon 
and evening. 

The Association offers several Prizes of Gold Me- 
dals, worth one thousand dollars each, or their equi- 
valent in cash; also other Prizes of Cash, Plate, 
Medals and Diplomas for worthy Inventions, Manu- 
factures and Works of Art, 

All articles which are deemed worthy ofa place in 
this Grand Exposition of the World’s Industry and 
Art, are admitted WITHOUT ANY CHARGE WHATEVER 
TO EXHIBITORS. An efficient Police are in constant 
attendance day and night, and the utmost care is 
used in protecting articles exhibited, but the Associ- 
ation disclaims accountability for loss or damage to 
such articles, 

All umbrellas, canes, &c., must be left at the 
stand near the door. As the Crystal Palace is a 
Bonded Warehouse, visitors cannot be permitted to 
Paes packages of any size into or out of the Build- 

ng. 

No checks given, and no person re-admitted on the 
same ticket. P. T. BARNUM, President, 

TICKETS of admission to the Crystal Palace may be 
had at the office of this J ournal, 308 Broadway, New 
York, June tf bv. 





.MITCHELL’s Series OF DISSECTED 
Mars.—Mezrriam, Moore & Co., Troy, N. Y., are pub- 
lishing a series of Dissected Maps, to which they would 
invite the attention of ae teachers and others. 

Now ready, Mitchell’s Dissected Map of the United 
States, price $1.50. 

Will soon be ready— 

Mitchell’s Dissected Map of the Eastern States, 

“ “ “ “ Middle “ 
Southern “ 
Western “ 

The above are made from Mitchell’s latest Maps, ara 
neatly put up in book form, and will be found to be in- 
structive as well as amusing for the young people, 
Orders from the trade solicited. % 


Mch.?2t.ex.t. Megremm, Moors & Co., Troy, N. Y. 


“ “ a7 “ 
“ “ “ “ 





YOUNG & JAYNE, 
CARPET DEALERS, 


432 PEARL STREET, New York. 
July e. 0. m. 3t. Dd. 





Warner's Patent Premium Pump.— 
Tue Mosr Simp.e, DoRABLE, PoweRFUL AND CugaP- 
EsT DoupLE-ActinG Forck-PuUMP IN USE. 


We have high testimonials, showing its value for 
Wetts, CisteRNs, Snips, Stzampoats, Minxs, En- 
GInks, &C., but it is commending 1TsELF to all who see it. 
It has taken the Firet Premium at State and National 
Fairs. Its last success was at the New York Agricul- 
tural Fair at Saratoga, 1853. For supplying BatH- 
Rooms and Elevated Tanks, it is superior to any others, 
more simple, easily put in, and may be used for ordinary 
ase besides, Different-sized Pomps, Garden and 

ire-Engines, Suction-pipe-hose, &c., constantly on hand, 

A. W.GAY & CO., Proprietors, 


118 Maiden Lane, 
June e om 3tp 





DR. N. EDWARDS, 
DENTAL SURGEON and 


Manufacturer of Artificial Teeth, 


(LATE OF 333 BROADWAY,) 


Would respectfully notify the inhabitants of this 
city, and of the country generally, that he has RE- 
MOVED to his spacious rooms, 551 BRroapway, 
where he can be found at all hours, All operations 
in Mechanical or Sugical Dentistry performed on 
more favorable terms than at any other place in this 
city, or in the world. 

N.B.—Block Teeth carved and colored to suit any 
case or complexion, 

A Lady will be in attandence to receive and wait 
upon ladies and children. 

Ladies can enjoy the utmost privacy while having 
their work done, and every convenience of a private 
dwelling will be found, 

Ladies’ names never given as reference without 
permission, June lt bp, 
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WHEELER & WILSON MANUFACTUR- 


inc Company’s Szwinc Macuring, manufactured at 
Watertown, Conn, Office, 343 Broadway, New York. 
Agencies at 63 Court street, Boston; 172 Chestnut street 
Philadelphia; Ircn Hall, Washington, 4 

These Macs:nes have been in successful operation, in 
the hands of manufacturers and families, for the past two 
years, and in every case have given universal satisfac- 
tion. The he! gee are now prepared to offer them to 
the public, with that increased confidence in their merits 
which the united testimony of their numerous customers 
has strengthened and ccnfirmed. : 

These Machines are entirely different from any other, 

~ the prinéiples on which they are made being EXCLUSIVE- 
LY our own, 

Among the advantages of this Machine overany others 
are the fullowing: 

1, The simplicity of its consiructicn, and the ease with 
which it can be kept in the most perfect order, 

2. The perfect manner in which the operator is en- 
abled to stitch and sew th ious kinds of work, from 
the finest linen to the coarsest cloths. 

3. It particularly excels in the rapidity with which 
work can be executed ; in that respect it has no equal. 

4. The little PoweR required to propel them, enabling 
even those of the most delicate constitution to use them 
without injury to their health. 


We sre now manufacturing & larger-sized Machine, | 


more particularly adapted to the sewing of leather, can- 

vas bags, and the heavier kinds of cloths. L 
An examinaticn of onr Machines is respectfully solicit- 

ed at our Office, 343 Broadway. July lt pb 





Unitep Sratres ScHoot AGENCY AND 
American TeacHEers’ UNION, (1847,) by E. H. WiL- 
cox & Sons, No. 293 Broadway. A perpetual Adver- 
tiser and Introducer, devoted to Universal Educa- 
tion, Benefit to Patrons, 1/0 per cent., executing all 
orders for Checkholders at one per cent., $5, $10, 
$15. $20, &c., renewing the check at each order. 
Life-membership, $30, $50, $75, $100, &c. Cheapest 
nezotiator in the world. No charge to pupils. 
Checkholders are agents to supply every want of 
every town, and share equal dividends. Inviting 
the co-operation and patronage of all, promoting 
universal acquaintance with the best educators in 
the world. Correspondence throughout the Union 
and in foreign lands. Teachers’ meeting daily. 
Suiting nineteen out of twenty schools; engaging 
hundceds at first call. Every check is cancelled for 
the owner or his order. Schools, Churches, &c., 
will be visited. July lt. dD. 


Ba 


PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE EmpLoy- 
MENT.—Capable Young Men and Woren, with $15 to 
$25, may obtain healthful, pleasant and profitable em- 
ployment in every town and village, by engaging in the 
sale of useful and popular Books, and canvassing for sev- 
eral valuable Journals. For particulars, address (post- 
paid) Fowzgrs snp WELLS, : 

% No. 308 Broadway, New York. 

P.S.—All Agents who engage with us will be secured 
from the possibility of loss, while the profits derived 
will be very liberal. 


eee Te 


Our PurmapELpnia Brancn CasI- 
wer.— We have opened a Branch Establishment at 231 
Arch street, (below Seventh st.,) Philadelphia, where 
all our Publications, Busts, Skulls, Cabinets for Lectur- 
ers, Anatomical Plates, &c., may be obtained, wholesale 
or retail, at New York prices. . 

Professional Examinations, with charts and full written 
descriptions of character, given day and evening. Sub- 
scriptions received for the JouRNALS. 





D. L. P. Wriney, Sign Painter, re- 
moved from 134 Bowery, to 444 East Broadway, Up 
Stairs, over the Chatham-square Post-office, in connec- 
tion with W. L. WasnBurn. 

Lettered Shades to order and measure; large Watch 
Signs for Jewellers always on hand; Gold Enamel Let- 
tering on Glass, warranted to stand. Block-Letter 
Signs put up to order. Apl tf 








Dr. Samvet B. Suire’s Great Evec- 
yRo Macnetic MgvicaL WonpEE-workeR, for which 
the Mgpat has been awarded at the WorLp’s Fata 
over ull other Magnetic machines io competition with it. 

This is a self-moving Machine, giving out both the Di- 
rect and To-and-fro electric currents just as the occasion 

uires; hence, the trouble of turning a crank is dis- 
pensed with. 

Put up in a neat rose-wood case. Price $12. With 
extra appliances, $16. Address Samust B Ssirn, 89 
Canal street, New York, or FowLERS AND — 4 

y 





BRADY’S 


OMB yO VUE PU BiTC. 


A NEW FEATURE IN DAGUERREOTYPES HAS RECENTLY BEEN 
INTRODUCED BY BRADY, 


AT HIS OLD GALLERY, 


205 BROADWAY, CORNER OF FULTON STREET. 


Tue extent of his Establishment enables him to produce for 50 cents, and $1, 
pictures of a quality infinitely superior to the phantoms usually designated cheap pictures, This isa 


new feature in first-class establishments, and the 


fame of the artist is too well known to doubt its 


success, The public can now rely on obtaining as good a picture for that price as can possibly be put 


up, and a far better picture than can be obtained els 


ewhere at the same rates. Brady’s New Gallery, 359 


Broadway, over Thompson’s Saloon, is fitted up with great taste and beauty, and possesses greater 
facilities for the production of first-class portraits than any similar establishment in this country. These 
Galleries form an elegant resort for persons of taste—containing as they do the largest collection of dis- 
tinguished portraits in America. Prize Medals were AwARDED to Brady at the World’s Fair in London, 


1851, and at the Crystal Palace, New York, 1853. 
BRADY’S DAGUERREAN GALLERIES, 
July tf D, 


08. 205 & 359 Broadway, over Thompson’s Saloon. 





EXCELSIOR SEWING MACHINES, 
PATENTED BY E. HOWE, Jr., Sept. 10, 1846, 


OFFICE, 140 CHESTNUT 


STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Turse Machines are warranted (with proper use) not to get out of repair. They are built in a good, substan- 


tial manner, and will do all manner of work done by 
warranted to give satisfaction. 


any other Machine, (except very fine linen,) in a manner 


The stitch is the same on both sides, and will not rip or come out any more than sewing done by hand. Call 
and see them in operation at the Office, 140 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


June ly D 


: W.A. DAWSON, AGENT. 





UNDER-GARMENTS, 


GLOVES, HOSIERY, 


AND 
GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. 





AN EXTENS 
purchased in this Coun’ 


and Superior Variety of the above Goods at the Lowest Prices for which they can be 
, Will be found at the well-known Importing and Manufacturing Establishment o 


UNION ADAMS, 


June 3t b D 


No. 591 Broapway, (Opposite the Metropolitan Hotel,) New York, 





MeEcuHaNIcs, MANUFACTURERS, AND Tn- | 
ventors. A New Volume of the SCIENTIFIC | 


AMERICAN is commenced about the 20th September, 
each yeer, and is the BesT PAPER for Mechanics and In- 
yentors published in the world. It has a circulation of 
25,000 copies Weekly. 


Each Volume contains 416 pages of most yaluable read-— 


ing-matter, and is illustrated with over 
500 MECHANICAL ENGRAVINGS 


of New Inventions. 

{= Tus Screntiric American is a Weekly Journal 
of the Arts, Sciences, and Mechanics, having for its ob- 
ject the advancement of the interests of Mechanics, 

ufacturers, and Inventors. 


Each Number is illustrated with from Five to Ten | 


ORIGINAL ENGBAVINGS 


of New Mechanical Inventions, nearly all of the best in- | 
ventions which are patented at Washington being | 


trated in the ScrentTiric AMERICAN. It also contains. 
Weekly List of American Patents; notices of the p 
gress of all Mechanical and Scientific Improvements ; 

ractical directions on the Construction, Management, and 
as of all kinds of Machinery, Tools, &c. &c. 


It is printed with new type on beautiful paper, and, | 
being adapted to binding, the subscriber is possessed, at | 


the end of the year, of a Large Volume of 416 pages, il- 
lustrated with upwards of 500 Mechanical Engravings. 


The Screntiric AMERICAN is the Repertory of Patent 
Inventions: a volume, each complete in itself, forms an 
Encyclopedia of the useful and entertaining. The Pa- 
tent Claims alone are worth ten times the subscription 
price to every inventor. 

Fad 
TERMS! TERMS!! TERMS!!! 


One Co for One Year- = = 
ig ie Six Months - - - $1 
Five Copies, forSix Months - - - $4 
Ten Copies, for Six Months - - = $3 
Ten Copies, for Twelve Montts - - $15 
Fifteen Copies, for Twelve Months - = 
Twenty Copies, for Twelve Months - = - $23 

Southern and Western money taken at par for sub- 
scriptions, or post-office = taken 2) om par value, 
Letters should be directe t-pai 
& POMUN N &CO., 
128 Fulton street, New York. 





PATENT OFFICE.—In connection with the publica- 
tion of the ScrentrFic AMERICAN, Messrs. Munn & Co. 


conduct the most extensive PaTant AGENcy in the | 


world. They have their own Special Agents in all the 
chief cities of Europe, and employ an abie corps of Scr- 
gNTIFIC EXAMINERS, who examine Inventions and pre- 
pare Applications for Patents for the United States Pa- 
tent Office, ‘and all foreign countries where Patent Laws 


exist. This Agency was established in 1845, and thou-— 


sands of dollars have been disbursed by the Proprietors 
on account of Patents, every 
faithfully and honorably applied. 

This is very important, at a time when so many pre- 
tenders are sieacking themselves to the profession. 

Circulars of instruction and information, in regard to 
the novelty of alleged =a goles gratuitously for- 
warded lication (post-paid) to 

Te oe PeMUNN & CO., 
May It _ 198 Fulton street, New York. 


dollar of which haz been | 


Ovr Books are kept on sale as follows: 
Fowlers & Wells & Co., 142 Washington st., Boston. 


231 Arch st., Phila. 
D. M. Dewey, Rochester, N. Y. 
T. S. Hawks, Boffalo, - 
Peck & Foote, Syracuse, “ 
J. W. Bond & Co., Baltimore, Md, 
| F. Rly, Cincinnati, O. 
| €.G. Fuller, Halifax, N.S. 
| L. Willard, Troy, N.Y. 
| E. T. Pease, Hartford, Conn. 
J. C. Morgan, New Orleans. 
R. M. Burnett, Muscatine, Iowa. 
W. H. Buckingham, Terre Haute, Ind. 
John Chapman, London, England. 
| H.D. Holl, and B. B. Bird, Milwaukie, Wis. 
| W. W. Ives Malcom, Jeff. Co., Miss. 
| Samuel Irwin, Jonesboro, Geo. 
Keene & Bro., Chicago, Ll. 
Keith & Wood, St. Louis, Mo. 
a Lesslie, Toronto, C. W. 
c¢ & Robrer, St. Paul, Min. Ter. 
Le Count & Strong. San Francisco, Cal. 
Marvin & Hitchcock, eS oo 
Joseph S. Tait, Houston, Tex. 
Witter & Miller, South Bend, Ind. 
8. D. Elwood & Co., and Kerr & Doughty, Detroit. 
Henry C. Morton, Louisville, Ky. 
Dr. C. W. Heald, Ballston, N. Y. 


“ “ “ 


; 


Copyricut GoLD ORNAMENTED WIN 
pDow-SHapks, of s Common or Superior quality, on Lin- 
en or Muslin: a great variety of new Patterns, not found 
elsewhere, furnished without Duplicates, when desired, 
at Retail or Order, at manufacturers’ prices. 

D.L P. Wrrey, 434 East Broadway, Up Stairs, over 
the Chatham-sqnare Post-office Apltf b 


Tue WRITING AND SPELLING REFORM 
consisis in the introduction of a complete alphabet of 
forty-two letters, to represent all the sounds of the Eng- 
lish language. This alphabet is adapted to Shorthand 
and Longhand Writing, and to Printing. Phonetic 
| Shorthand is as legible as common writing ; while it is 
/ ——— in one-fourth of the time, and with half the 
i r. 

PuonETic Pusications for sale by FowLERs AND 
We tis, New York.—In Puonetic Spetiine: Twelve 
Sheet Lessons, in large ‘ype, 25 cents; First Phonetic 
Reader, 10 cents; Second Phonetic Reader, 20 cents; 
Transition Reader, 15 cents; Longhand Writer, 10 cents; 
Pope’s Essay on Man, 20 cents; The Unbalanced, an 
original story, by L, A. Hine, 25 cents. 

In Puonztic SHortHaND.—Manua! of Phonography, 
in paper covers, 40 cents; cloth, 60 cents; History of Short- 
hand, 80 cents; at 2 ere Companion, 80 cents; Repor- 
| ter’s Reading Book, 80 cents; Flowers of Poetry, 15 
cents; Chart of the Shorthand Alphabet for te: Zz, 
40 cents, 

Constitution of the United States, in Phonography, 
Corresponding style, 15 cents. Declaration of Indepen- 
_ dence, in Phonography, a sheet for framing, 15 cents. 
| Phonographic Teacher; being an Inductive Exposition of 
| Phonography, intended for a school book, and to sfford 
| complete instruction to those who have not the assistance 
| of an oral teacher, in boards, 45 cents. The Reporter’s 

Manual ; an Exposition of the Reporting Style of Pho- 
| nography, by Andrew J. Graham. Price, 62 cents. 
ers for these works will be filled by return of the 
first mail, by FowLeRs anD W2.1s, 131 Nassau street, 
New York. 
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_ Litre.y’s Livine AGE, 1854—A Beau- 
tiful Engraving in Each Number !—The Lrvixe Ace has 
been abundantly honored by the approbation of the best 
judges; it has been pronounced to be sound and vigor- 
ous; various and entertaining; full of spirit and life; 
uniting the ee which gratify the scholar, the phi- 
losopher, and the man of business, with those which re- 
commend it to their wives and children. We shall now 
endeavor to add to these intrinsic excellences the greater 
attractions of Art; and beginning with 1854, every num- 
ber will contain an impression from a beautiful Steel 
Plate. The 52 Plates a year will alone be worth the 
price of enbscription. 

This work is made up of the elaborate and stately 
Essays of the EpineurGu, QuarTeRLy, and other Re- 
views; and BLackwoop’s noble criticisms on Poetry, 
his keen political Commentaries, highly wrought Tales, 
and vivid descriptions of rural and mountain Scenery; 
and the contributions to Literature, History and Common 
Life, by the sagacious Specrator, the sparkling ExaM- 
INER, the judicious ATHEN UM, the busy and industrious 
Lirerary Gazette, the sensible and comprehensive 
Bzitannta, the sober and respectable Cueist1an Ox- 
SERVER; these are intermixed with the Military and 
Naval Reminiscences of the United Service, and with the 
best articles of the DurLin University, New MontHLy, 
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DEFINITION OF THE FACULTIES, 
ACCORDING TO THEIR NUMBERS. 


DOMESTIC PROPENSITIES. 


1. AMATIVENESS.—Conjugal love; the attachment of the 
sexes to each other, adapted to the continuance of the race. 
Abuse: Licentiousness and obscenity. Deficiency: Want of 
affection towards the opposite sex. 

2. PHILOPROGENITIVENESS.—Parental love ; fondness for pets 
and the young and helpless generally, adapted to the infant- 
ile condition. Abuse: Excessive indulgence; idolizing and 
spoiling children by caresses. Deficiency: Neglect of the 
young. 

3. ADHESIVENESS.—Friendship ; love of company; disposi- 
tion to associate, adapted to man’s requisition for society and 
concert of action. Abuse: Excessive fondness for company. 
Deficiency : Neglect of friends and society; the hermit dis- 
position. 

4, INHABITIVENESS.—Love of home; desire to live perma- 
nently in one place, adapted to the necessity of a home. 
Abuse: Prejudice against other countries. Deficiency: Con- 
tinual roaming. ; 

A. Union ror Lire.—Connubial Love; desire to pair; to 
unite for life; and to remain constantly with the loved one. 
Abuse: Excessive tendency to attachment. Deficiency: 
Wandering of the connubial affection. 

5. Continuiry.—Ability to chain the thoughts and feelings, 
and dwell continually on one subject until it is completed. 
Abuse: Prolixity; tediously dwelling on a subject. Defi- 
ciency : Excessive fondness for variety; ‘too many irons in 
the fire.” 


SELFISH PROPENSITIES, 


BP. Virativensess.—Love of life; youthful vigor even in ad- 
vanced age. Abuse: Extreme tenacity to life; fear of death. 
Deficiency : Recklessness and unnecessary exposure of life. 

6. COMBATIVENESS.—Self-defence ; resistance: the energetic 
go-ahead disposition. A quick, fiery, excitable, fault-find- 
ing, contentious disposition. Deficiency: Cowardice. 

7. DESTRUCTIVENESS.—Executiveness ; propelling power; the 
exterminating feeling. Abuse: The malicious, retaliating, re- 
vengeful disposition. Deficiency: tameness; inefficiency. 

8, ALIMENTIVENESS.—Appetite ; desire for nutrition ; enjoy- 
ment of food and drink. Abuse: Gluttony; gormandizing ; 
drunkenness. Deficiency: Want of appetite; abstemious- 
ness. 

9, ACQUISITIVENESS.—Economy ; disposition to save and ac- 
cumulate property. Abuse: Avarice; theft; extreme self- 
ishness. Deficiency: Prodigality; inability to appreciate 
the true value of property ; lavishness and wastefulness. 

10. SECRETIVENESS.—Policy ; management. Abuse: Cun- 
ning; foxy; to lie low; keep dark; disguise. Deficiency: 
Want of tact; bluntness of expression. 

11. CauTiousnEss.—Prudence ; carefulness; watchfulness ; 
reasonable solicitude. Abuse: Fear; timidity ; procrastina- 
tion. Deficiency: Careless; heedless; reckless. 

12. APPROBATIVENESS.—Affability ; ambition; desire to be 
elevated and promoted. Abuse: Vanity; self-praise; and 
extreme sensitiveness. Deficiency: Indifference to public 
opinion, and disregard for personal appearance. 

13, SeLr-EstzEM.—Dignity; manliness; love of liberty; 
nobleness; an aspiring disposition. Abuse: Extreme pride; 
arrogance; an aristocratic, domineering, repulsive spirit. 
Deficiency : Lack of self-respect and appreciation. 

14, Firmness.—Decision ; stability; perseverance; unwill- 
ingness to yield; fortitude. Abuse: Obstinacy; wilfulness ; 
mulishness. Deficiency: Fickle-mindedness. 


MORAL SENTIMENTS. 


15. ConscreNTIOUSNESS.—Justice ; integrity; sense of duty, 
and of moral obligation. Abuse: Scrupulousnegs; self-con- 
demnation ; remorse; unjust censure. Deficiency: No peni- 
tence for sin, or compunction for having done wrong. 

16. Hopr.—Expectation ; anticipation; looking into the fu- 
ture with confidence of success. Abuse: extravagant pro- 
mises, and anticipations. Deficiency: Despondency ; gloom; 
melancholy. 

17. SPrRITUALITY.—Intuition; perception of the spiritual; 
wonder. Abuse: Belief in ghosts; witchcraft, and unreason- 
able isms. Deficiency: lack of faith; incredulity; scep- 
ticism. 

18, VENERATION.—Reverence; worship; adoration; respect 
for antiquity. Abuse: Idolatry; superstition; worship of 
idols. Deficiency: Disregard for things sacred ; imprudence. 

19. BENEVOLENCE.—Kindness; desire to do good; sympa- 
thy ; philanthropy ; disinterestedness. Abuse: Giving alms 
to the undeserving; too easily overcome by sympathy. De- 
ficiency : Extreme selfishness; no regard for the distresses 
of others. 


SEMI-INTELLECTUAL SENTIMENTS. 

20, CoNSTRUCTIVENESS,—Mechanical Ingenuity; ability to 
use tools; construct and invent. Abuse: A loss of time and 
money in trying to invent perpetual motion. Deficiency: 
Inability to use tools or understand machinery ; lack of skill. 

21, Inzauity.—Love of the perfect and beautiful; refine- 
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ment; ecstacy; poetry. Abuse: A disgust even for the com- 
mon duties of life. Deficiency: roughness; want of taste or 
refinement. 

B. SusLumiry.—Fondness for the grand and magnificent ; 
the wild and romantic in nature, as Niagara Falls; moun- 
tain scenery. Abuse: Extravagant representations; fond- 
ness for tragedies. Deficiency: Views the terrific without 
pleasure or emotion. 

22. Imrration.—Power of imitation ; copying ; working after 
apattern. Abuse: Mimicry; servile imitation. Deficiency : 
Inability to conform to the manners and customs of society. 

23. MIRTHFULNESS. Wit; fun; playfulness; ability to joke, 
and enjoy a hearty laugh. Abuse: Ridicule and sport of the 
infirmities and misfortunes of others. Deficiency: Gravity ; 
indifference to all amusements. 

INTELLECTUAL ORGANS. 
OBSERVING AND KNOWING FACULTIES. 

24. INDIVIDUALITY.—Ability to acquire knowledge by obser- 
vation, and desire to see all things. Abuse: An insatiable 
desire to know all about other people’s business; extreme 
inquisitiveness. Deficiency: A want of practical knowledge, 
and indisposition to notice external objects. 

25. ForM.—Memory of shapes, forms, faces; the config- 
uration of all things; it enables us to readily notice resem- 
blances; when fully developed, we seldom forget counte- 
nances. Deficiency: A poor memory of faces, shapes, &c.; 
not a good artist. 

26. Sizz.—Ability to judge of size, length, breadth, height, 
depth, distance, and weight of bodies by their size; of mea- 
suring angles, &c. Deficiency: unable to judge between 
small and large. 

27. WricHT.—Gravity ; ability to balance one’s self, re- 
quired by a marksman, horseman, or dancer; also, the abil- 
ity to “carry a steady hand,” and judge of perpendiculars. 
Abuse: Excessive desire to climb trees, or go aloft unneces- 
sarily. Deficiency: Inability to keep one’s balance; liabil- 
ity to stumble. 

28. CoLor.—Judgment of the different shades, hues, and 
tints, in paintings; the rainbow, and all things possessing 
color, will be objects of interest. Abuse: Extrayagantly 
fond of colors; a desire to dress with many colors. Defi- 
ciency : Inability to distinguish or appreciate colors, or their 
harmony. 

29. OrpDER.—Method ; system; arrangement; neatness and 
convenience. Abuse: More nice than wise; spends too much 
time in fixing; greatly annoyed by disorder; old-maidish. 
Deficiency: Slovenliness; carelessness about the arrange- 
ment of books, tools, papers, &c.; seldom knows where to 
find any thing. 

30. CaLcuLATION.—Ability to reckon figures in the head: 
mental arithmetic; to add, subtract, divide, multiply; cast 
accounts, and reckon figures. Abuse: A disposition to count 
every thing. Deficiency: Inability to understand numerical 
relations. 

31. Locaurry.—Recollection of places; the geographical 
faculty ; desire to travel and see the world. Abuse: a roy- 
ing, unsettled disposition. Deficiency: Inability to remem- 
ber places ; liability to get lost. 

32, EVENTUALITY.—Memory of Events ; love of history, anec- 








dotes, facts, items of all sorts; a kind of walking newspaper. 
Abuse: Constant story-telling, to the neglect of duties. 

33. Trme.—Recollection of the lapse of time; day and date ; 
ability to keep the time in music and dancing, and the step 
in walking ; to be able to carry the time of day in the head. 
Abuse: Drumming with the feet and fingers. Deficiency: 
Inability to remember the time when things transpired; a 
poor memory of dates. 

34. TuNE.—Love of music, and perception of harmony ; giv- 
ing a desire to compose music. Abuse: a continual singing, 
humming, or whistling, regardless of propriety. Deficiency: 
Inability to comprehend the charms of music. 

35. LaneuacE,—Ability to express our ideas verbally, and 
to use such words as will best express our meaning ; memory 
of words. Abuse: redundancy of words. Deficiency: Ex- 
treme hesitation in selecting appropriate language. 


REFLECTIVE OR REASONING INTELLECT, 


36. Causauity.—Ability to reason and comprehend first 
principles; the why and wherefore faculty; originality. 
Abuse: too much theory, without bringing the mind to a 
practical bearing: such a mind may become a philosopher, 
but is not practical. 

37, CoMPARISON.—Inductive reasoning; ability to classify, 
and apply analogy to the discernment of principles; to 
generalize, compare, discriminate, illustrate; to draw cor- 
rect inferences, &c. Abuse: Excessive criticism. Defi- 
ciency: To be unable to perceive the relation of one thing or 
subject to another. 

C. Human Naroure.—Discernment of human character; 
perception of the motives o strangers at the first interview. 
Abuse: Unjust suspicion: a disposition to treat all strangers 
as rogues. Deficiency: Misplaces confidence; is easily de- 
ceived. 

D. AGREEABLENESS.—Blandness and persuasiveness of man- 
ners, expression and address; pleasantness; insinuation ; 
the faculty of saying even disagreeable things pleasantly. 
Abuse: Affectation. Deficiency: Inability to make one’s self 
agreeable. 

TEMPERAMENT. 


A knowledge of the temperaments is essential to all who 
would understand and apply Phrenology. We recognize 
three, as follows: 


I. Tae ViTAL TEMPERAMENT, or the nourishing apparatus, 
embracing those internal organs contained within the trunk, 
which manufacture vitality, create and sustain animal life, 
and re-supply those energies expended by every action of the 
brain, nerves or muscles. This temperament is analogous to 
the Sanguine and Lymphatic temperaments. 

II. Tur Motive APPARATUS, or the bones, muscles, tendons, 
&c., which gives physical strength and bodily motion, and 
constitutes the frame-work of the body. This is analogous 
to the Bilious temperament. 

Ti. Tue MenTaAt Apparatous, or Nervous temperament, em- 
bracing the brain and nervous system, the exercise of which 
produces mind, thought, feeling, sensation, &c. (For a full 
description of these temperaments, and their effects on mind 
and character, see ‘“Phrenology Proved, Illustrated, and 


Applied.”) 
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Phrenology. 


“When a man properly understands himself, mentally and physi- 
cally, his road to happiness is smooth, and society has a strong 
guaranty for his good conduct and usefulness.’’—Hon. T. J. Rusk. 











OF THE ORGANS. 
NO VI. 


ANALYSIS 


In our previous analyses we considered the 
Domestic Propensities. We come now to con- 
sider the Selfish Propensities and Sentiments, 
which refer more especially to man per se, and 
which exercise a most powerful influence in the 
conduct of the man individually and of the com- 
munities or nations of men collectively. The 
first of the group to which we would call your 
attention at this time is 


VITATIVENESS, OR THE LOVE OF LIFE. 


“Oh! name not Death! Distraction and amazement, 
Horror and agony are in that sound ! 
Let me but live! heap woes on woes upon me, 
Hide me with murderers in the dungeon’s gloom, 
Send me to wander on some pathless shore, 
Let shame and hooting infamy pursue me, 
Let slavery harass and let hunger gripe.” 

Dr, Johnson's Irene. 


Life may be defined as a vital power present in, 
and peculiar to, all organized beings, by which 
they are enabled to resist the encroachments of 
the chemical and physical agents which surround 
them, and which contribute to the continuance of 
their existence. Of the nature of this power we 
know nothing. Like the mind, it manifests itself 
only by its effects, and it is only by considering 
these effects in the aggregate that we arrive at 
our ideas of life. We cannot rightly and clearly 
conceive how life can exist except as it manifests 
itself through physical organs. Our attempts to 
analyze this subtle power are unavailing. We 
can only perceive that its absence surrenders the 
body to the action and control of chemical and 
physical agencies which immediately commence 
its disintegration. Those agencies, heat, air, 








electricity and light, which so respected the body 
during its connection with this Vital Power as to 
pay it continual tribute, no sooner perceived the 
absence of this indwelling guest than they each 
stealthily, silently, and surely demand and ap- 
propriate to themselves this tribute they so freely 
gave ; and when each has obtained all that the 
dismembered organization can yield, only a few 
grains of dust remain as the representative of 
that plastic power which held these subtle agen- 
cies in abeyance, and compelled them to pass 
under the yoke of servitude and pay a life-long 
tribute of vitality and power. 


This subtle agency, which confers so much of 
happiness and of misery upon us, we all love, and 
its love in most of us amounts to a passion. We 
find it, like many other passions animating the 
minds of brutes and of men, universally inherent 
in all. All appear to feel conscious that their 
bodies are but for a season, at the expiration of 
which corrosion and disintegration are unavoid- 
able, and this consciousness is to very many a 
source of continued uneasiness and almost of 
despair. Dr. Andrew Combe had a patient so 
constituted. Her horror of death was such as to 
render life itself almost unendurable. Upon dis- 
secting the brain of this lady, after the occur- 
rence of the event which she regarded as the 
direst of calamities, he discovered an enormous 
development of one convolution at the base of 
the middle lobe of the brain, lying towards the 
mesial line, and inwardly of the organ of Destruc- 
tiveness. The corresponding part of the skull 
showed a very deep and distinctly moulded ca- 
vity or bed, running longitudinally, with high 
and prominent sides, and presenting altogether, 
says Dr. Combe, “an appearance much more 
striking than in any skull I ever saw.’”’ The func- 
tion of this convolution was previously unknown, 
but this formed the basis of observations which 
confirmed the opinion of Dr. Combe, which was, 
that this was the physical organ of that innate 
love of life which is universally manifested by 
all creatures. 

From the situation of this organ, its exact de- 
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velopment cannot be accurately ascertained dur- 
ing life ; but when the distance between Amative- 
ness and Destructiveness is urusually great, and 
the intervening space prominent and rounded, 
we may very safely conclude that Vitativeness is 
large. 

When this organ is large, it gives an intense 
love of life, irrespective of the enjoyments which 
render life so pleasurable and desirous; regards 
annihilation with a dread almost amounting to 
horror; combats disease and death most vigor- 
ously and tenaciously, and, in connection with 
hope, believes in a future existence with a faith 
almost amounting to prescience, and founds that 
belief upon its own dread of annihilation. Per- 
sons thus constituted can almost feel the throes 
of death while in the enjoyment of the most per- 
fect health ; they perceive, in the encroachments 
of disease, the elemental war between life and 
those destructive agencies by which life is sus- 
tained, and would willingly accept the most 
degrading and harassing conditions to escape 
the enemy they so much dread, and live on for 
ever. It was this feeling which stimulated the 
intellect to discover some means by which death 
could be robbed of his victory, by which the tri- 
bute of the elements could be for ever retained, 
and the body preserved in its original integrity. 

Milton represents Adam, in his conversation 
with Michael, as expressing his horror of death 
in these words : 


‘*But have I now seen Death? Is this the way 
I must return to native dust? O sight 
Of terror, foul and ugly to behold, 
Horrid to think, how horrible to feel!” 


Michael, on the contrary, assures Adam that 
Death is 


“to sense 
More terrible at the entrance than within.” 





—a passage which reminds us of the oft-quoted 
line, 


‘And die a thousand deaths in dreading one.” 


Tupper, in his ‘““Proverbial Philosophy,” speaks 
thus of this universal love of life and dread of 
death : 


“Even to the best, the wise and pure and pious, 

Death, repulsive king, thine iron rule is terrible: 

Yea, even at the best, in company with buried kindred, 

With hallowing rites, and friendly tears, and the dear old 
country church, 

Death, cold and lonely, thy frigid face is hateful: 

The bravest look on thee with dread, the humblest curse 
thy coming.” 





While this love of life is almost universal, there 
are still a few to whom death presents no terrors. 
W ere life and death placed in the scale, life would 
hardly kick the beam. And when hope is equally 
deficient, they are regardless of either life or 
death, unlike those in whom Vitativeness is so 
large as to destroy their comfort by representing 
to them that 


— “our hearts, though stout and brave, 


Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral-marches to the graye,” 


These latter, when, like Solomon of old, 


—— “life hath no more to them to bring 
But memories of the past alone,” 


— 
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conclude with him, that “all is vanity and vex- 
ation of spirit.”’ Their burden is, 


“ What is life? °"Tis but a madness! 
What is life? A mere illusion! 
Fleeting shadow, foul delusion, 

Short-lived joy that ends in sadness, 
Whose most steadfast substance seems 
But the dream of other dreams.” 





PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 
NO Vis 


BY NELSON SIZER 


One object of this article is to explain what we 
mean by ‘“ Practical Phrenology.” It may seem 
strange to the reader that we should give several 
articles on a subject before explaining the mean- 
ing which we attach to the title of that subject, 
but we apprehend that there is a significance in 
that title which lies below the reach of superfi- 
cial observation. 

Phrenology means, in its literal sense, the sci- 
ence of the mind ; and though the word was made 
from two Greek words, to designate the science 
discovered by Dr. Gall, viz.: that every faculty 
of the mind has its individual organ in the brain, 
yet, strictly speaking, the word is just as appli- 
cable to any other system of mental philosophy 
as to Phrenology ; so far, at least, as those sys- 
tems explain the true phenomena of mind. 

Admit that Stuart and Brown developed the 
true theory of the mind, the title, Phrenology, 
would be applicable to their discoveries. But 
when we add the word “ practical” to that of 
Phrenology, it is in no sense a fit title to the the- 
oretical speculations of Stuart or any other meta- 
physician of his school. Moreover, when we 
consider that the mental philosophy of the schools 
is vague and incomplete, even as a theory, the 
term “ practical” no more belongs to their sys- 
tems than orange groves to Greenland, or white 
bears to the Equator. 

What man, or school of philosophers, prior to 
Dr. Gall, however learned in theoretical mental 
philosophy, could take any stranger and truly 
predicate of him that he had so much of “judg- 
ment, imagination, memory, will or understand- 
ing?’ They never tried it, nor even dreamed 
that it was possible. 

In Phrenology we have, not only a theory of 
mind which recognizes all the faculties, or rather 
groupings of faculties, claimed by the metaphy- 
sicians, for they included a dozen faculties under 
the name of “memory,’’ but many which they 
never developed at all. In addition to this, phre- 
nologists have discovered the organs in the brain 
which are the seat and source of each mental 
power, and by estimating the size of the organs, 
the fineness of their texture and degree of activi- 
ty, we are enabled to judge the power of each 
faculty in any person or thousands of persons 
who are otherwise total strangers to us. This, 
then, is what we mean by practical Phrenology. 
This is a science of mind that can be known and 
applied to practical utility in determining the 
particular powers and weaknesses of each member 
of the human race. The old systems may be 
compared to mere scholastic chemistry, the stu- 
dent of which had never seen a chemical agent, 
nor performed a single experiment. Send such 
a student into actual life, and he would not 
know practically a biscuit from a brickbat, how- 
ever learned in mere book lore. But suppose a 
system of chemistry that spoke of acid, alkali, 
metal, &c., in unclassified generalities, how would 
the student be confused when he found one dozen 
or five dozen different acids, alkalies, and metals? 
But suppose he had never been taught a practical 
experiment, or the possibility of one, of how 
much service would be his speculative learning? 

The world has yet to appreciate the boon to 
education, self-culture, choice of associates and 
occupations which practical Phrenology offers. 
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Some few thousands have been wise enough to 
study it as a theory and to put in practice its 
teachings. When the five hundred thousand 
readers of this Journal shall have trained up a 
generation of children under the clear light of 
its practical truths, the world will bless the day 
that gave Dr. Gall to mankind. Then will be 
es some of the benefits of practical Phreno- 
ogy. 
The world has blundered on in darkness and 
ignorance relative to the nature of man—wise in 
many respects, but lacking knowledge in that de- 
partment of all others the most important, viz. , 
MIND. Generation after generation have been 
obliged to feel their way into pursuits, one half 
making fatal mistakes in their choice, leading to 
discouragement, failure, poverty, and crime. 
For the parent and teacher, as a guide to sdcial 
and moral culture, to education and selection of 
pursuits for the young, Phrenology is the only 
sure guide. It is not to be expected that persons 
in ordinary life will become such perfect readers 
of character that they can successfuly practise 
Phrenology as a profession; but we do claim, 
from our experience in teaching the science, that 
any person who is capable of following a trade 
for the successful support of a family, or of train- 
ing up that family reputably, can acquire, at 
a cost of five dollars for a bust and necessary 
books, and their spare hours during a year, a suf- 
ficient knowledge of the science to enable them 
to understand the character of their children, so 
as to train them according to their nature, and 
to select for them such a trade, pursuit, or pro- 
fession as is best adapted to their talents and 
character. Those who reside in the cities of New 
York, Philadelphia, or Boston, or their vicinity, 
and who prefer taking Jessons in practical Phre- 
nology, rather than to go on without assistance, 
can avail themselves of this more ready way of 
acquiring the requisite knowledge. Classes of 
ladies and gentlemen are taught at the Phreno- 
logical rooms in the above-named cities every 
autumn and winter; and it is asource of great 
pleasure to us to note the rapid progress of the 
students, especially of woman, the quicker and 
more teachable sex. Nor should woman, at this 
day, attempt the important duty of training a 
family without the aid of Phrenology. 

Those who have any knowledge of the science 
will agree with us in these views. Those who 
have not, and who, like most bigots, are satisfied 
in their ignorance, may deride them. For such 
cases we have abundance of pity if not of pa- 
tience: 

A gentleman from Iowa called at our Phreno- 
logical establishment in Philadelphia a few weeks 
since, and obtained a written description of cha- 
racter for himself, and one for his little girl, four 
years old. He said he had an examination four- 
teen years ago, and had since paid much atten- 
tion to the science and to the advice then given, 
and that he owed more to that examination and 
to the science as it relates to self- culture and 
restraint, than to any other fact or circumstance 
of his life. He said he was endeavoring to train 
his family in body and in mind according to the 
light shed upon his path by this science, and he 
felt that he was reaping arich reward. On stat- 
ing to him that his child was superior to himself, 
he remarked that she was superior by nature to 
either parent, and he attributed it to parental 
improvement and a proper bodily and mental 
training of the child as developed and taught by 
Phrenology. 


He was neglected in his early training, both in 
body and in mind; and thus entered upon man- 
hood under circumstances of weakness and de- 
pression. Becoming acquainted with Phreno- 
logy, and its twin science Physiology, he had for 
many years endeavored to improve himself and 
wife both mentally and physically, and to correct 
the errors of their own education in the manage- 
ment of their children: hence their superiority 
over their parents in health of body and power 
of mind. 


Phrenological Cabinet, 231 Arch st., Phila. 
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ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 
OF THE SENSES.—NO. VI. 


BY A. P, DUTCHER, M. D. 








SENSE OF FEELING IN THE BLIND—LAURA BRIDGE- 
MAN. 

Ir sometimes occurs that individuals are born 
deaf and blind, or become so shortly after birth. 
Under such circumstances, the touch becomes the 
principal medium through which impressions are 
communicated to the brain. The most interest- 
ing case on record is that of Laura Bridgeman. 

According to the report of Dr. Howe, Director 
of Perkins Institute for the Blind, Boston, Laura 
was born in New Hampshire, December 21, 1829. 
Her health was very delicate, being subject to 
fits until she was a year and a halfold. After a 
temporary improvement, she was attacked by a 
severe disease, the consequence of which was 
destruction of the organs of hearing and vision, 
and a confinement to her room, and chiefly to her 
bed, for nearly two years. As soon as her health 
was restored, and she was enabled to walk about, 
she gave strong indications of intelligence and 
warm affections, though the means of communi- 
cation with her were very limited. She could 
only be told to go to a place by being pushed, or 
to come to one by drawing her ; patting her gently 
on the head indicated approbation, on the back, 
disapprobation. 

In October, 1837, then aged about 8 years, she 
was brought to the above-named Institution. For 
atime she seemed bewildered, and it was thought 
prudent to wait for about a week or two, until 
she could be familiarized with her teachers and 
friends, and her new locality, before making any 
systematic attempt to develop her faculties by 
education. 

“There were,” says Dr. Howe, “two ways to 
be adopted: either to build up a language of 
signs, or the basis of the natural language, which 
she had already commenced ; or to teach her the 
peculiar arbitrary language in common use, i. e., 
to give her a knowledge of letterg, by communi- 
cation of which she might express her ideas of 
the nature and mode of existence of any thing. 
‘The former would have been easy, but very in- 
effectual; the latter seemed very difficult, but, 
if accomplished, very effectual. I determined, 
therefore, to try the latter. 

“The first experiments were taking articles in 
common use, as spoons, knives and keys, and 
pasting upon them labels of their names in raised 
letters, as used for the blind. She soon learned 
to distinguish that the crooked lines upon the 
spoon differed from those upon the key. Then 
the labels were detached, and she showed her 
perception of their relation by placing the label 
key upon the key, and spoon upon spoon. It 
was evident, however, that the only intellectual 
exercise was that of memory and imitation. At 
last, instead of labels, the individual letters, on 
detached pieces of paper, were given her. They 
were arranged side by side so as to spell spoon, 
key, &c. They were mixed up, and she was de- 
sired by a sign to arrange them herself, which 
she did. 
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“Heretofore the process had been mechanical, 
and the success about as great as teaching a very 
docile dog a variety of tricks. The poor child 
had sat in mute amazement, and patiently imi- 
tated every thing her teacher did; but now the 
truth began to flash upon her ; her intellect began 
to work; she perceived that there was a way by 
which she could herself make up a sign of any 
thing that was in her own mind, and communi- 
cate it to another mind. From this moment, I 
perceived that the great obstacle was overcome, 
and that henceforward nothing but plain and 
persevering exertions would be necessary. 

“JT next procured a set of metal types with the 
letters of the alphabet, and a board into which 
they might be conveniently set, and thus she 
could arrange the letters of the few words she 
knew, and read them, which she appeared to do 
with great pleasure. After weeks of persevering 
instruction with this apparatus, until she had ac- 
quired an extensive vocabulary, this cumbrous 
arrangement was laid aside, and the manual al- 
phabet of deaf mutes taught inits place. This 
she accomplished speedily and easily, for her in- 
tellect had begun to work in aid of her teacher, 
and her progress was very rapid. The manner 
of proceeding was this: The teacher gave her a 
new object, e. g., a pencil ; first, he let her exam- 
ine it, and get an idea of its use. Then he taught 
her how to spell it, by making the signs for the 
letters with her fingers.” 

In this way she has been conducted on from 
one department of learning to another, until she 
is able to write, and is quite familiar with the 
process of addition and subtraction in small 
numbers. She is also quite expert in needle- 
work. 

“Tt has been ascertained,’’ continues the Doc- 
tor, ‘beyond the possibility of a doubt, that she 
cannot see a ray of light, cannot hear the least 
sound, and never exercises the sense of smell, if 
she has any. Thus her mind dwells in darkness 
and stillness as profound as a closed tomb at 
midnight. Of beautiful sights and sweet sounds, 
and pleasant odors, she has no conception; 
nevertheless, she seems as happy and playful asa 
bird or a lamb, and the employment of her intel- 
lectual faculties, or acquirement of a new idea, 
gives her vivid pleasure, which is plainly marked 
in her expressive features. She never seems to 
repine, but has all the buoyancy and gayety of 
childhood. She is fond of fun and frolic, and 
when playing with the rest of the children, her 
shrill laugh sounds the loudest of the group. 

“ When left alone, she seems very happy if she 
has her knitting or sewing, and will busy herself 
for hours ; if she has no occupation, she evidently 
amuses herself by imaginary dialogues, or by re- 
calling past impressions; she counts with her 
fingers, or spells out the names of things which 
she has recently learned in the manual alphabet 
of the deaf mutes. In this lonely self-communion, 
she seems to reason and reflect. If she spells a 
word wrong with the fingers of her right hand, 
she instantly strikes it with her left, as her 
teacher does, in sign of disapprobation ; if right, 
then she pats herself upon the head and looks 
pleased. She sometimes purposely spells a word 
wrong with the left hand, looks roguish for a 
moment and laughs, and then with the right hand 


| strikes the left, as if to correct it. 
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“ But wonderful as is the rapidity with which 
she writes her thoughts upon the air, still more so 
is the case and accuracy with which she reads the 
words thus written by another, grasping their 
hands in hers, and following every movement of 
their fingers, as letter after letter conveys their 
meaning to her mind. It is in this way that she 
converses with her blind playmates; and nothing 
can more forcibly show the power of mind in 
forcing matter to its purpose than a meeting be- 
tween them; for if great talent and skill are 
necéssary for two pantomimes to paint their 
thoughts and feelings by the movements of the 
body and the expression of the countenance, how 
much greater the difficulty when darkness shrouds 
them both, and the one can hear no sound ! 

“When Laura is walking through a passage- 
way, with her hands spread before her, she knows 
instantly every one she meets, and passes them 
with a signal of recognition ; but if it be a girl 
of her own age, and especially if one of her favor- 
ites, there is instantly a bright smile of recogni- 
tion and twining of arms, and a grasping of 
hands, and a swift telegraphing upon the tiny 
fingers, whose rapid evolutions convey the 
thoughts and feelings from the outposts of one 
mind to those of another. There are questions 
and answers, exchanges of joy or sorrow; there 
are kissings and partings, just as between little 
children with all their senses.” 

But we must leave this interesting case, and 
proceed briefly to notice the remaining senses. 
Before doing so, we ought to remark, that the 
soles of the feet and toesare also highly endowed 
with the sense of touch, and it becomes, in those 
situations, an important faculty in directing us 
how and where to place our feet in walking. How 
quickly are we enabled to discern the nature of 
the ground on which we tread! how readily can 
we perceive the form and inclination of the sur- 
face beneath us! powers granted solely by this 
delicate faculty. The feet and toes are very 
good substitutes for the hands. Majendie men- 
tions the case of a young man who had no fore- 
arms or hands, yet he was a superior artist, and 
could paint with his feet. He possessed taste 
and talent as an historical painter. 





Dancer or Precocious DEVELOPMENT.—There 
can be no doubt that many a child has been sacri- 
ficed in early youth to the pride of parents, who, 
delighted with the intellectual activity of their 
children, have striven to make them prodigies of 
learning. In these cases of early and undue em- 
ployment of the brain, inflammation of the hemi- 
spherical ganglion, or the living membrane of the 
ventricles, with serous effusion, has usually been 
the cause of either a fatal issue or of subsequent 
mental imbecility. An extremely intelligent boy, 
of about twelve years of age, was once brought 
to the late Dr. Deville, an English phrenologist, 
for examination, by a parent who was very proud 
of the intellectual endowments of his child. Dr. 
Deville gave his opinion of the boy’s character, 
at the same time cautioning the father of the 
dangerous course he was pursuing. But the 
father’s reply was: “All that other boys con- 
sidered labor and hard study were merely child’s 
play to him; and that his studies could not be 
hurtful to him-—he enjoyed them so much.’ 
Again Dr. Deville endeavored to save the child, 
but the father would not attend to the warning. 
Two years from that time he again called on Dr. 
Deville, and, in reply to his inquiries about the 
ehild, burst into tears, and stated that the boy 
was an idiot. 
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WEAVER. 


REV. G. S. 











REV. G. S. WHAVER. 


A PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCH, AND PORTRAIT. 


Tuer above likeness indicates a very decided 
character—intense, susceptible, ardent, and en- 
getic. The mental temperament seems to have 
the ascendancy. The head is high yet broad, 
giving executive power as well as governing 
moral principles. 

Mr. Weaver has great discriminating and ana- 
logical power. One of his largest organs is Com- 
parison. He instinctively analyzes, describes, 
combines, associates, and illustrates. Every 
thing is scrutinized, compared with other things 
and criticisea2. There isa strong desire and ef- 
fort to rcauce every thing to order, system, and 
harmony. 

Observation is prominent ; indeed, all the per- 
ceptive faculties appear to be full or large. Form, 
Size, Order, Locality, and Weight are all large, 
and Color is rather large. With his tempera- 
ment, these developments must give good criti- 
cal acumen, an excellent perception of physical 
objects and their qualities, and a strong love for 
the study of mental philosophy. He has a good 
memory of ideas by association, but his memory 
of words and disconnected facts is only ordi- 
nary. Language is full, enabling him to express 
readily, fluently, and copiously his thoughts and 
feelings. 

Constructiveness must have more than ordi- 
nary influence in his character. It is probably 
manifested most prominently in connection with 
Ideality and the organs above it, giving variety, 
beauty, and artistic finish to his style; though it 
gives, in connection with intellect, general ver- 
satility of talent, and power to bring all his know- 
ledge to bear on any subject before him. 

The moral organs are all large, but Conscien- 
tiousness and Firmness are most prominent, giy- 
ing great stability of character and the strictest 
integrity. He can adapt himself readily to a 
change of circumstances or business, and do a 
great many kinds of work. He has a passionate 
fondness for the arts, and great natural abilities 
as a critic of artistic works. 

The social organs are very active, and he is ca- 
pable of the highest degree of domestic enjoy- 





ment; the tone of his social feelings is 
particularly elevated, and he seeks only 
the society of the educated and refined. He 
has much courage, force, energy, and spirit, 
and seldom fails to carry successfully 
through any enterprise he undertakes. He 
is hopeful, inclined to look on the bright 
side, and enjoys much in anticipation. 

But the leading features of his mind are 
love of knowledge, imagination, sentiment, 
unbending integrity, will, stability of cha- 
racter and powers of intuition. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


Mr. Weaver was born in Rockingham, Vt., 
in 1821. His father, who was a farmer, be- 
ing necessarily much from home, nearly 
the entire charge of the business devolved 
upon him while yet a boy, which required 
not only great care, but more manual labor 
than usually falls to the lot of boys. The 
hours not employed in work he spent in 
reading, for which he had early acquired a 
taste. Books were the only companions he 
sought ; and being naturally of an inquiring 
mind, works usually considered adapted 
only to maturer years afforded him great 
delight ; and subjects for thought during 
his working-hours. 

At the age of sixteen, he became inte- 
rested on the subject of religion. From that 
time religious subjects seemed to hold the 
first place in his thoughts ; religious writings 
were his study, and religious conversation 
his chief enjoyment. 

There being no favorable opportunity for him 
to continue his studies to his satisfaction in his 
native village, he entered, in 1841, an academy 
in the neighboring town of Ludlow. After re- 
maining there about a year, he went to Meriden, 
N. H., where was located the school which, at 
aie time, was considered the first in New Eng- 
and, 

The history of his academic life is the repeti- 
tion of that of hundreds who by their own exer- 
tions have fitted themselves for lives of useful- 
ness. Not having been favored by fortune with 
a store of wealth, his time was divided between 
study and labor. The district school-house in 
winter, and the harvest - field in summer, were 
the® sources from which, by arduous toil, he pro- 
cured means to defray his expenses. He remained 
in Meriden three years. As a student, he was 
always energetic, diligent, and persevering ; 
never allowing his classmates to surpass him, and 
leaving unattained no position that close applica- 
tion and strenuous exertion could reach. 

He had intended, at the close of his academic 
course, to have entered college, and there com- 
plete the education, the foundation for which he 
had so well established; but circumstances he 
was unable to control prevented, and much to 
his regret, he was obliged to relinquish it. The 
year after leaving Meriden he took charge of 
a large school in Montgomery co., N. Y. While 
engaged here, by the advice of D.G. Lodell, Esq., 
the then State Attorney for that county, he re- 
solved to commence the study of law, and at 
once engaged in it with the vigor he has always 
shown in his previous undertakings. 

The study of Geology and the sciences con- 
nected therewith, now engaged his attention ; 
and in a short time he was permitted to unite 
with the American Geological Association, of 
which he is now member. 

It was during his residence in Montgomery 
county that he made his first attempt at public 
speaking. A temperance lecture in his own 
school-house was his maiden effort ; and notwith- 
standing an excessive degree of diffidence and 
timidity, he was so well received as to encourage 
him to continue; and soon after, in company 
with others, he canvassed the county and awa- 
kened the people to one of the most decided re- 
formations ever known. 

As a friend and hearty supporter of the cause 
of temperance, he has no superior; being ever 
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ready to speak for the right, and by both precept 
and example to use his influence to stay the 
mighty tide of devastation that is deluging the 
land. 

After leaving Montgomery county, he spent a 
year in his native village, and then went to Day- 
ton, Ohio, where he continued his legal studies 
in the office of P. P. Lowe, Esq., an. eminent and 
successful lawyer. Having become fully quali- 
fied, he was very soon admitted to practise at 
the bar of the Supreme Court of that State ; and 
so great was the confidence reposed in his abi- 
lity and talents, that he was shortly after offered 
the editorship of the leading political paper in 
the vicinity, or a partnership in the business of 
Mr. Lowe, which was second to none in the city. 

Here was an opportunity for him to establish 
himself at once in a lucrative business ; the road 
to wealth and political honors and emoluments 
was open before him. Would he enter it? 

Through the various positions in life which he 
had occupied, the religious feeling had borne him 
company. His was a true reformatory spirit. 
The desire to acquire a position where he could 
be the instrument of advancing the welfare of 
those around him, was innate. His own inclina- 
tions were towards the ministry. A decision 
must be made; and that decision would probably 
affect his whole life. He well knew the duties 
and responsibilities attendant upon the position 
of a preacher of true religion. He also knew 
the opportunities offered for a faithful minister to 
do good by his teachings and influence. © 

His friends, knowing his devotedness to reli- 
gious principles, advised him to the ministry ; and 
the decision was made. He would preach Chris- 
tianity as he understood it. 

Having been a constant student of theology 
while engaged in other labors, in a few weeks 
he was able to enter the work he had chosen. 
He commenced his labors in Springfield, Ohio, 
where he remained two years, when he accepted 
an invitation to assume the pastoral charge of a 
society in Marietta. During a residence of four 
years in this place, he was constantly engaged in 
such works as he deemed for the benefit of the 
people under his charge; although sometimes 
overstepping the line within the limits of which 
custom seems desirous of confining ministers, and 
teaching some doctrines that, to the community 
in which he lived, were, to say the least, ques- 
tionable. 

Phrenology and its kindred sciences had early 
engaged his attention, and the study thereof only 
served to assure him of the truthfulness of their 
laws. During his employment as a teacher, he 
had frequent opportunity and occasion to com- 
pare the capacities, the conduct, and general 
character of the pupils under his charge with 

«their cranial developments ; and the comparison 
only the more firmly fixed the idea he had before 
received of the value of phrenological science in 
practical life. ‘ 

The people of his congregation at once re- 
cognized the propriety of his teachings ; and 
by his encouragement and advice established 
the Western Liberal Institute, the success of 
which is almost unparalleled. It was before a 
society connected with this Institute that he 
delivered his lectures on Mental Science, which, 
having been published by the request of the 
society, have received an extensive sale, and 
been highly commended. : : 

His success in Marietta made him anxious for 
a wider sphere of usefulness. Pressing invita- 
tions were tendered him by several large, well- 
established, and wealthy societies, but he declined 
them all, choosing to devote his energies to the 
building up of a congregation in St. Louis, where 
a few friends of his denomination had determined 
to establish a society. 

He has been in St. Louis only a short time ; 
but it is long enough to give the fullest assurance 
of the ultimate success of his plans. 

In stature Mr, Weaver is below the average 
size. His complexion is light; his physical or- 
ganization nearly perfect. He has a predomi- 
nance of the nervous temperament, and is capa- 
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ble of performing a great amount of labor, both 
physical and mental. Hisdiet is plain ; his habits 
are temperate, and in accordance with the laws 
of health and life. 

He is known as one of the Progressive School 
in religion. He claims to be governed by no 
sectarian dogmas. He takes the Bible for his 
chart in theology ; Christ as his pattern in divi- 
nity, and Phrenology as his guide in Philosophy. 

He hesitates not to acknowledge goodness 
wherever found, or to call any man brother 
whom he believes to be conscientious in his pro- 
fessions of Christianity, whether he be Methodist, 
Baptist, Protestant or Catholic, bond or free. 








KIT CARSON. 
A PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND PORTRAIT. 


Mr, Carson possesses a strongly marked organ- 
ization. His vital system is of a high order, en- 
abling him to endure a great amount of labor and 
hardship. He is a man of strong muscles, large 
bones, and positive character. 

Phrenologically (we judge from his portrait) 
he presents a well-developed brain, with some 
very sharply defined developments. All his so- 
cial feelings are strong, but he is very particular 
in the choice of his friends. He enjoys general 
society tolerably well, but becomes attached to 
but few persons. These he would serve, if need 
be, at the sacrifice of his own life. As a friend he 
is true as steel, through all dangers and all mis- 
fortunes. His energy, courage and coolness are 
equal to any emergency, and he is always found 
at the point of greatest difficulty or danger. But 
his courage and energy are tempered with a high 
degree of prudence. He possesses much fore- 
sight, and is never careless or rash. He is very 
ambitious, and very sensitive in reference to cha- 
racter. He has a good deal of pride, but is never 
haughty or vain. He is persevering, will never 
give up, and knows no such word as fail. 

His moral faculties are generally large. He is 
hopeful, benevolent, generous in his impulses, 
and kind and genial in his feelings; but he has 
strong prejudices, and is capable of violent and 
lasting resentments. 

Veneration is well developed, giving him a 
natural tendency to worship and to believe ina 
Supreme Being. He is quite spiritual in the tone 
of his mind, and might be influenced in his course 
of life through premonitions and moods of feel- 
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His Sublimity is decidedly large, and he must 
appreciate and enjoy magnificent scenery in the 
highest degree. He has fair imitative powers 
and a good sense of wit, and can enjoy a joke as 
well as any one. His perceptive faculties are all 
large, giving him quickness of observation, a fine 
memory of forms and localities, and great skill 
as a guide and asa marksman. He has excellent 
abilities as a thinker and reasoner, but cannot 
talk very fluently. He is inclined to be system- 
atic in his habits, lays his plans with good 
judgment, and very skilfully adapts means to 
ends. He hasa large amount of practical avail- 
able intellect, and will seldom if ever fail to win 
success in whatever he undertakes. 


We copy from a very clever, sketchy article, 
published in Harper’s Magazine for August, 
1853, and entitled “ A Ride with Kit Carson,” 
the following paragraphs, which will serve to il- 
lustrate the character we have given from the 
phrenological point of view. The writer of the 
article referred to is Mr. George D. Brewerton. 

He thus records his first impressions of the fa- 
mous guide : ye 

Just as I was beginning to weary of the com- 


paratively idle life which we were leading, a 
friend informed me that Carson had arrived, and 


would shortly join our party at the mess-room. 











The name of this celebrated mountaineer had be- 
come in the ears of Americans residing in Cali- 
fornia a familiar household word ; and I had fre- 
quently listened to wild tales of daring feats 
which he had performed. The narrators being 
oftentimes men noted for their immense powers 
of endurance, I had caught, almost insensibly, a 
portion of their enthusiasm, and loved to dwell 
upon the theme. It is scarcely wonderful, then, 
that I should in my mind’s eye (a quiet little 
studio of mine own, where I conjure up all sorts 
of fancies) not only sketch, but, by degrees, fill 
up the details of a character which I thought 
must resemble the guide and companion of the 
adventurous Fremont. My astonishment there- 
fore may better be conceived than described when 
I turn both sides of the canvas to the reader, by 
drawing the picture as I had dreamed it out, and 
then endeavoring to portray the man as ke re- 
ally is. 

The Kit Carson of my imagination was over 
six feet high—a sort of modern Hercules in his 
build—with an enormous beard, and a voice like 
a roused lion, whose talk was all of— 


“Stirring incidents by flood and field.” 


The real Kit Carson I found to be a plain, 
simple, unostentatious man; rather below the 
medium height, with brown, curling hair, little 
or no beard, and a voice as soft and gentle as a 
woman’s. In fact, the hero of a hundred despe- 
rate encounters, whose life had been mostly spent 
amid wildernesses where the white man is almost 
unknown, was one of Dame Nature’s gentlemen, 
a sort of article which she gets up occasionally, 
but nowhere in better style than among the back- 
woods of America. 

In making the foregoing remarks, I have only 
offered my humble testimonial to the sterling 
worth of a man who, I am proud to say, was my 
guide, companion, and friend, through some of 
the wildest regions ever traversed by the foot of 
man. 


Kit’s bravery, coolness and quickness in time 
of danger, as well as the wise forethought and 
prudence which we have attributed to him, are 
well illustrated in the following anecdotes: 


During this journey, I often watched with 
great curiosity Carson’s preparations for the 
night. A braver man than Kit perhaps never 
lived ; in fact, I doubt if he ever knew what fear 
was ; but with all this he exercised great caution. 
While arranging his bed, his saddle, which he al- 
ways used as a pillow, was disposed in such a 
manner as to form a barricade for his head ; his 
pistols, half cocked, were laid above it, and his 
trusty rifle reposed beneath the blanket by his 
side, where it was not only ready for instant use, 
but perfectly protected from the damp. Except 
now and then to light his pipe, you never caught 
Kit exposing himself to the full glare of the camp- 
fire. He knew too well the treacherous character 
of the tribes among whom we were travelling ; 
he had seen men killed at night by an unseen 
foe, who, veiled in darkness, stood in perfect se- 
curity while he marked and shot down the moun- 
taineer clearly seen by the fire-light. ‘ No, no, 
boys,” Kit would say: “ hang round the fire if you 
will; it may do for you if you like it, but I don’t 
want to have a Digger slip an arrow into me, 
when I can’t see him.” ' 

A rather amusing story is told of Kit’s quick- 
ness of action in time of danger. Some inex- 
perienced mountaineer had given the alarm of In- 
dians during his tour of guard duty at night, or, 
as Western men sometimes express it, ‘‘stampeded 
the camp ;”’ Kit sprang to his feet in an instant, 
and while yet half asleep, seeing some dark object 
advancing upon him through the long grass, 
seized one of his unerring pistols and shot, not 
an Indian, but his own particular riding-mule, 
right through the head. 

When the hour for our departure from camp 
had nearly arrived, Kit would rise from his 
blanket and cry “ Catch up ;”’ two words which in 
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mountain parlance mean, Prepare to start; and 
these words once uttered, the sooner a man got 
ready, the better ; in a moment the whole scene 
would be changed: the men who just before were 
lounging about the fires, or taking a journey to 
the land of dreams, were now upon their feet, and 
actively employed in bringing up refractory 
mules, who, true to their obstinate nature, and 
finding that their services were about to be re- 
quired, declined any forward movement, except 
upon compulsion. This generally called forth a 
volley of oaths from their enraged drivers—Eng- 
lish, Spanish and Canadian French being all pro- 
lific in objurgations; until at length the loads 
were fairly secured, saddles put on, and the pack- 
mules having been gathered together,were started 
upon the trail; the old bell-mare leading off with 
a gravity quite equal to the responsibility of her 
office. Kit waited for nobody ; and woe to the 
unfortunate tyro in mountain travel who dis- 
coyered to his sorrow that packs would work, 
bags fall off, and mules show an utter disregard 
for the preservation of one’s personal property. 
A man thus circumstanced soon learns to pack a 
mule as it should be done, at first; put on his 
saddle as it ought to be put on, and keep his arms 
in serviceable order ; or if he don’t, Heaven help 
him ; the sooner he gets back to the settlements, 
THe BeLGCT eee aa veka” te 

Iwas just beginning to feel a little relieved 
from the anxious watchfulness of the last few 
days, and had even beguiled the weariness of the 
way by picturing to myself the glorious dinner I 
would order upon reaching Santa Fé, when Car- 
son, who had been looking keenly ahead, inter- 
rupted my musings, by exclaiming: ‘ Look at 
that Indian village; we have stumbled upon the 
rascals, after all!’ It was but too true: a sudden 
turning of the trail had brought us full in view of 
nearly two hundred lodges, which were located 
upon a rising ground some half a mile distant to 
the right of our trail. At this particular point 
the valley grew narrower, and hemmed in as we 
were upon either hand by achain of hills and 
mountains, we had no resource but to keep 
straight forward on our course, in the expectation 
that by keeping, as sailors say, ‘‘well under the 
land,” we might possibly slip by unperceived. 
But our hope was a vain one; we had already 
been observed, and ere we had gone a hundred 
yards, a warrior came dashing out from their 
town, and, putting his horse to its speed, rode 
rapidly up to Carson and myself: he was a finely 
formed savage, mounted upon a noble horse, and 
his fresh paint and gaudy equipments looked any 
thing but peaceful. This fellow continued his 
headlong career until almost at our side, and 
then, checking his steed so suddenly as to throw 
the animal back upon its haunches, he inquired 
for the “ capitan,”’ (a Spanish word generally used 
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by the Indians to signify chief;) in answer to 
which, I pointed first to Carson, and then to my- 
self. Kit, who had been regarding him intently, 
but without speaking, now turned to me and said : 
“T will speak to this warrior in Eutaw, and if he 
understands me, it will prove that he belongs to a 
friendly tribe ; but if he does not, we may know 
the contrary, and must do the best we can: but 
from his paint and manner I expect it will end in 
a fight anyway.” 

Kit then turned to the Indian, who, to judge 
from his expression, was engaged in taking men- 
tal but highly satisfactory notes of our way-worn 
party, with their insufficient arms and scanty 
equipments ; and asked him in the Eutaw tongue, 
“Who are you?” The savage stared at us for a 
moment; and then putting a finger into either 
ear, shook his head slowly from side to side. “I 
knew it,” said Kit; ‘it is just as I thought, and 
we are in for it at last. Look here, Thomas!”’ 
added he, (calling to an old mountain man,) “ get 
the mules together, and drive them up to that 
little patch of chapperal, while we follow with 
the Indian.”’ Carson then requested me in a 
whisper to drop behind the savage, (who appeared 
determined to accompany us,) and be ready to 
shoot him at a minute’s warning, if necessity re- 
quired. Having taken up a position accordingly, 
I managed to cock my rifle, which I habitually 
carried upon the saddle, without exciting suspi- 
cion. 

Kit rode ahead to superintend the movements 
of the party, who, under the guidance of Thomas, 
had by this time got the pack and loose animals 
together, and were driving them towards a grove 
about two hundred yards farther from the village. 
We had advanced thus but a short distance, when 
Carson (who from time to time had been glancing 
backward over his shoulder) reined in his mule 
until we again rode side by side. While stooping, 
as if to adjust his saddle, he said, in too lowa 
tone to reach any ears but mine: “ Look back, 
but express no surprise.”’ I did so, and beheld a 
sight which, though highly picturesque, and fur- 
nishing a striking subject for a painting, was, un- 
der existing circumstances, rather calculated to 
destroy the equilibrium of the nerves. In short, 
I saw about a hundred and fifty warriors, finely 
mounted, and painted for war, with their long 
hair streaming in the wind, charging down upon 
us, shaking their lances and brandishing their 
spears as they came on. 


By this time we had reached the timber, if a 
few stunted trees could be dignified with the 
name; and Kit, springing from his mule, called 
out to the men, “ Now boys, dismount; tie up your 
riding-mules ; those of you who have guns, get 
round the caballada, and look out for the Indians ; 
and you who have none, get inside, and hold some 
of the animals. Take care, Thomas, and shoot 
down the mule with the mail-bags on her pack, 
if they try to stampede the animals,” 

We had scarcely made these hurried prepara- 
tions for the reception of such unwelcome visitors, 
before the whole horde were upon us, and had 
surrounded our position. Vor the next fifteen 
minutes a scene of confusion and excitement en- 
sued which baffles all my powers of description. 
On the one hand the Indians pressed closely in, 
yelling, aiming their spears, and drawing their 
bows, while their chiefs, conspicuous from their 
activity, dashed here and there among the crowd, 
commanding and directing their followers. On 
the other side, our little band, with the exception 
of those who had lost their rifles in Grand river, 
stood firmly round the caballada; Carson, a few 
paces in advance, giving orders to his men, and 
haranguing the Indians. His whole demeanor 
was now s0 entirely changed, that he looked like 
a different man; his eye fairly flashed, and his 
rifle was grasped with all the energy of an iron 
will. 

“ There,”’ cried he, addressing the savages, “is 
our line: cross it if you dare, and we begin to 
shoot. You ask us to let you in, buttyou won’t 
come unless you ride over us. You say you are 
friends, but you don’t act like it. No, you don’t 
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deceive us so, we know you too well; so stand 
back, or your lives are in danger.’ 

It was a bold thing in him to talk thus to these 
bloodthirsty rascals; but a crisis had arrived in 
which boldness alone could save us, and he knew 
it. They had five men to our one ; our ammunition 
was reduced to three rounds per man, and resist- 
ance could have been but momentary ; but among 
our band the Indians must have recognized moun- 
tain men, who would have fought to the last, and 
they knew from sad experience that the trapper’s 
rifle rarely missed its aim. Our animals, more- 
over, worn out as they were, would have been 
scarcely worth fighting for, and our scalps a dear 
bargain. 

Our assailants were evidently undecided, and 
this indecision saved us; for just as they seemed 
preparing for open hostilities, as rifles were cock- 
ed and bows drawn, a runner, mounted upon a 
weary and foam-specked steed, came galloping in 
from the direction of the settlements, bringing 
information of evident importance. After a mo- 
ment’s consultation with this new arrival, the 
chief whistled shrilly, and the warriors fell back. 
Carson’s quick eye had already detected their 
confusion, and turning to his men, he called out, 
“Now, boys, we have a chance, jump into your sad- 
dles, get the loose animals before you, and then 
handle your rifles, and if these fellows interfere 
with us, we’ll make a running fight of it.” 

In an instant each man was in his saddle, and 
with the caballada in front we retired slowly ; 
facing about from time to time, to observe the 
movements of our enemies, who followed on, but 
finally left us and disappeared in the direction of 
their village, leaving our people to pursue their 
way undisturbed. We rode hard, and about mid- 
night reached the first Mexican dwellings which 
we had seen since our departure from the Pacific 
coast. This town being nothing more than a col- 
lection of shepherds’ huts, we did not enter, but 
made camp near it. Here also we learned the 
secret of our almost miraculous escape from the 
Indians, in the fact that a party of two hundred 
American volunteers were on their way to punish 
the perpetrators of the recent Indian outrages in 
that vicinity ; this then was the intelligence which 
had so opportunely been brought by their runner, 
who must have discovered the horsemen while 
upon the march. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL MEDICINE. 





THERE can be no doubt that painful and dan- 
gerous diseases have frequently been cured by 
working upon the imagination or even the super- 
stitions of the patient. We recollect to have 
met, in perusing Salverte Des Sciences occultes, 
with the following curious prescription for the 
cure of sweating-sickness in consumption, and 
which was said to be an invaluable remedy for 
that disease: The friends of the patient were to 
take apiece of wood from an apple tree that had 
been struck by lightning, and another piece from 
the threshold of a door over which many persons 
had been passing and repassing. The first piece 
was then to be rubbed across the second in the 
manner of sawing, until the friction produced 
Jire, and with this fire a decoction was to be made 
of certain herbs and given to the patient. It is 
not stated of what kind of herbs the decoction 
was to be made, but that we suppose was of little 
importance; the curative influence was derived 
mostly from the fire made in that particular way! 
The prescription was thought to be astonishingly 
efficacious, and such was no doubt the case when 
psychologically susceptible persons were the pa- 
tients. 

In Tuscany, the wound caused by the bite of a 
furious animal was formerly cured by cauterizing 
it with one of the nails of the true cross, and in 
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France the same wounds were cured by a similar 
application of the key of St. Hubert, in either 
case the instrument being made red-hot. No 
other nail than a nail of the true cross, and no 
other key than that of St. Hubert, of course, could 
answer the purpose! 

An amusing case in illustration of our point 
was recently told me by a physician of my ac- 
quaintance. (I suppress names and residences, 
and other particulars by which the patient would 
be likely to identify the case as her own, as in 
that case she would probably think that, instead 
of being really cured, as she has been, she has not 
been cured at all, but been humbugged.) Our 
informant, whom we will call Dr. S., was called 
to consult with a physician who had long been 
attending a female patient, but who had been all 
the while gradually sinking. Dr. §8., with the 
other physician, was ushered into the sick-room, 
where, on examination, he found the patient evi- 
dently laboring under a disease more of the mind 
than of the body. He, however, inquired about 
the history and all the stages and symptoms of 
the disease, in the most grave and solemn man- 
ner, and put on a countenance which all the 
while seemed to say, “A doubtful case!’? He 
then withdrew with the attending physician, and 
asked him what he had done for the case? The 
other answered that he had “ been the rounds of 
the medicines,’’ had tried almost every thing, but 
found nothing that would help her in the least. 
“ Place her in my hands,” said Dr. S., “and I will 
cure her in three weeks without giving her any 
other medicine than a little colored water.” “I 
doubt the safety of your experiment, Doctor,” 
replied the other, “but you may try it.” 

Dr. S. then took a phial, filled it half full of 
water which he colored a little with some neutral 
substance, and taking it in his hand, went and 
called out the husband of the lady to ask his con- 
sent to try an extremely active and somewhat 
hazardous remedy for that extreme case, and 
which he said required prompt and efficient mea- 
sures before it passed beyond cure! The hus- 
band demurred at first, but finally agreed to 
resign his wife wholly into the hands of Dr. S. for 
such medical treatment as his judgment might 
prompt. He then entered the room of the patient 
with the phial of water in his hand, (which he 
called by some outlandish, jaw-breaking name,) 
and says, ‘‘ Madam, I have considered your case, 
and feel it my duty to inform you frankly that it 
is indeed a fearful one, and which—may—termi- - 
nate your life very soon!” 

“Oh la! Doctor ; I—I thought so; I have been 
telling them so all along, but they would not be- 
lieve me.”’ 

“But,” said he, “I can cure you—I can cer- 
tainly cure you in three weeks, if you are not 
afraid to take a very powerful medicine that I 
will prescribe, and will consent to do precisely 
as I tell you. But you must follow my prescrip- 
tion out strictly, or it will probably kill you.” 

The lady hesitated for a while, but the doctor 
assuring her it was the only.chance she had for 
her life, she finally consented to do any thing he 
might direct, and to place herself entirely under 
his charge. Dr. §. then held up his phial of 
colored water and said, “I want you to take ten 
drops of this twice a day; now mind, just ten 
drops twice a day, in the morning and the even- 
ing. Fifteen minutes after you take the medi- 
cine, you will feel a prickling sensation all over 
you, and in thirty minutes you will break out in 
a profuse perspiration, when you must be taken 
out of bed and put into a bath. I want you to 
take your first dose now, and as it is a critical 
affair, I will stay and watch its operation.” 

The ten drops were accordingly made ready, 
and the lady in some trepidation swallowed them 
in a little sugar. Fifteen minutes afterward, she 
complained of a violent prickling sensation all 
over her person, and in thirty minutes she was in 
a most profuse perspiration, just as the doctor 
had predicted. She was then put into the bath, 
and by the doctor’s directions briskly rubbed, 
during which process the doctor commanded her 
to stand upon her feet. She declared her ina- 
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bility to stand, but the doctor was inexorable, 
and insisted that she must and should stand, 
which on trial she found she could do without 
difficulty, though she had not stood upon her feet 
in more than a year previous. The bathing and 
frigtions finished, she was quietly replaced upon 
her bed, when she declared she had not felt so 
well in a year before. This operation was re- 
peated twice each day, and on the third day the 
doctor came after her with his carriage and made 
her ride out with him; and at the end of three 
weeks she was perfectly well, and continued so 
thereafter! What cured her? Certainly not the 
colored water, nor even the bathing, salutary as 
that may have been, but the strong impression 
produced upon her mind. 

This, with many similar cases which might be 
related, affords a hint by which most physicians 
might greatly profit. It shows the importance, 
in the first place, of their fully possessing them- 
selves of the confidence of their patients; and in 
the second place, of keeping up an impression 
upon their minds as distinct and vivid as possible 
of the precise effects which they expect their 
medicines to produce. Never give a patient a 
medicine without telling him or her precisely 
what results you expect that medicine to accom- 
plish within a given time; and if you can cause 
the patient to fully and confidently believe that 
the results described will follow, you have accom- 
plished one half of your work already. But if, as 
is too often the case, the physician coldly and 
unsociably enters the sick-room, looks at the pa- 
tient’s tongue and feels of his pulse, and orders 
him to take so many drops of this, or so many 
pellets of that, and then retreats from the room 
without giving the remotest idea of what this 
medicine is intended to do, he may not wonder 
if his prescriptions in many cases produce un- 
looked-for results, or no results at all. Ww. F. 
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REMARKABLE PREVISIONS 
AND IMPRESSIONS. 


Messrs. Epirors oF tan Journal :—I am not 
over-credulous; I admire the character of Thomas 
of old, who was not willing to believe, without 
ocular and tangible demonstration, that one 
who was nailed to the cross, pierced in the side, 
dead, and buried, was standing before him. 

He very reasonably required the most convinc- 
ing proof of an occurrence so marvellous, so un- 
paralleled. But what should we think of him if, 
after he had thrust his own hand into the wounded 
side, and placed his own fingers into the prints of 
the nails, he had still refused to acknowledge the 
identity of the person before him? In such a 
case, a man capable of appreciating evidence 
would be compelled to believe—to believe in spite 
of all his prejudices and preconceived notions. 

Your province, Mr. Editor, is to investigate 
mind, soul—the thinking, imperishable, immor- 
tal part of man. ‘Too long has this great theme 
been neglected, but the day is now dawning for 
its more perfect elucidation. May God, through 
the exertions of man, speed the day when I (for 
one) shall know more of myself! 

Now, Sirs, (after this premising,) will you 
please, through the medium of your Journal, in 
which I see you have recorded some marvellous 
previsions, &¢c,, shed some light upon the (to me) 
unaccountable operations of my own mind. 

From my earliest recollection at different times, 
wien in natural sleep, (without mesmerism, which, 
str mge to say, has no effect upon me,) views of 
future events have passed before me in all their 
minuteness, and left their indelible impressions ; 
views of unanticipated, unthought-of events, and 
only such. In some instances the vision or im- 
pression has been realized in a few days, and in 
others not till many years after. For instance, 
when but a boy, fifteen or twenty years ago, in a 


vision or dream, (call it what you may, but I can - 


always tell these presentiments from an ordinary, 














vague, and unmeaning dream,) I was in a strange 
city, no one that Iknew. Oh! how plainly I can 
even now see the streets, parks, pavement—every 
particular feature of that city as it then ap- 
peared! In my vision I was troubled, for I had 
no money, and to make it still worse, my last and 
only pair of boots had ripped from the insole. 
While thus musing and walking, I felt that some- 
thing had collected between the sole of my boot 
and foot; upon examination, I found that the old 
boot which had troubled me so much was cram- 
med with small change—-some three or four dol- 
lars. Then, thought I, “it is well the sole was 
loose, so as to shovel up the money as I walked 
along, for what could I do away from home with- 
out one cent?’ Nothing can be more vivid to 
my mind than the appearance of the money. Two- 
shilling pieces, shillings, ten cents, six cents, five 
cents; but the greater part of it was in pieces 
about half as large as six-cent pieces, with three 
straight marks on one side and a star on the other. 
What their value was I did not know: I had never 
seen any like them before. In the morning I 
told my dream. 


FULFILMENT OF THE VISION. 


The principal part of last fall and winter I 
spent in lecturing upon the subject of temper- 
ance, &c., passing through a portion of New Jer- 
sey, New York, and Connecticut. Travelling 
you are aware costs something. WhenI came to 
Newark, N.J., where I .was to lecture, meeting 
with some extra expenses, I paid out my last 
shilling. It appeared to me very strange (as I 
had never been there before, or given any par- 
ticular attention to the history of the place) that 
every tree, house and street looked so familiar. 
I could not account for it. I kept walking 
around through curiosity, and after awhile found 
that my boots were giving way, ripping from 
the insole. At first I thought I would pawn my 
watch to raise money to take me home, to do as 
I had often done before, earn some more money, 
and then walk into the Rummies again; but upon 
further reflection I came to the conclusion that I 
would tell my necessities to my audience, and 
give them an opportunity to administer to my 
wants. At the close of my lecture I mentioned 
the matter, and the noble-hearted New Jerseymen 
(and ladies too—probably they gave the greater 
part) contributed a whole handful of small 
change—and may God bless them for it! 

As I took the money in my hand, the whole 
scene of the vision rushed upon my mind with a 
vividness and force which you can better imagine 
than I can describe. 

Professors! what do you think of such things? 


ANOTHER CASE. 


T am so anxious to know more of these strange 
previsions and impressions, that you will excuse 
me for relating one more of recent date. On 
the morning of the 1st of May inst., which was 
the last of the great rain, I awoke between the 
hours of one and two with an irresistible impres- 
sion that I must rise and go to the Newcastle 
depot, on the New York and Harlem Railroad, 
about half a mile distant. It was raining very 
hard, and -was very dark. Thought I, “For 
what shall I go there? the water can do no dam- 
age there; no streams are near the place.” I 
found myself involuntarily hasting. Upon open- 


ing the door, I found it was too dark to attempt . 


the journey without a lantern. Not knowing 
where the lantern was, I awoke my father and 
mother to inquire. They asked me where I was 
going. Upon telling them, and not being able to 
give a reason for going, they remonstrated with 
me, and told me the people would think me crazy. 
They said there was no oil for the lantern— 
whereupon I started without a light ; but found 
it so dark, and so much water in the roads, in 
deep gulleys, &c., that I returned, procured an 
old tin lantern and a piece of candle, and then 
started again. I felt more hurried than before, 
and found myself running at full speed, and 
knew no reason why. About two o’clock I found 
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myself at the depot. All was silent and dark 
save the low murmur of many waters. The 
thought flashed across my mind, “ What answer 
shall I give if asked why here??? I stopped not 
until I arrived at the rear basement of the house 
kept by James §. Hall, Esq., former P. M. of this 
place. Herel saw a light which could not be 
seen without going around the house, there be- 
ing no windows to the basement except in the 
rear. I called at the window, but received no 
answer ; I heard the crackling of fire, but could 
see nothing distinctly, the windows were so foggy; 
I thought I smelled fire; put my hand upon the 
window; found it quite hot. I then burst in the 
window; the cold air rushing in enabled me to 
see the fiames. The house was on fire near the 
centre. Mr. Hall and family, and others, wrap- 
ped in profound sleep, unconscious of any dan- 
ger, were over the devouring element. It 
was only by beating upon the house and calling 
at the top of my voice that I awoke them, just in 
time to extinguish the flames and save their lives. 


The fire originated from a barrel of lime which 
sat against a door near the wall and under the 
stairs, and had communicated the flames to all 
around it. The water leaking into the basement 
slacked the lime and caused the fire. 

You are at liberty to make such use of the above 
as may best please you. 

Yours very respectfully, 


ZADOCK HUBBELL. 
Mount Kisho, Westchester Co., N. Y. 





Remarxs.—Both cases here related by our cor- 
respondent are sufficiently remarkable; but that 
which will strike the general reader as most diffi- 
cult of explication is the presentation in the 
vision of the coin so exactly answering the de- 
scription of the now current three-cent pieces, 
though the vision occurred many years before 
that coin was issued or probably even conceived 
of by man. The elements of that portion of the 
imagery could not have preéxisted in the mind of _ 
the dreamer, nor could they have been received 
magnetically or sympathetically from any mind 
in this world, inasmuch as the three-cent pieces 
thus minutely pictured had not yet become even 
the property of human thoughts. Whence, then, 
did the dreamer receive the image of the coin? 
We can conceive of no other way to solve this 
mystery than by having recourse to the doctrine 
of archetypes or divine spiritual patterns, pre- 
ceding and determining all outer creations, which 
idea has been frequently hinted in our articles in 
previous numbers of this Journal. It may be 
thus illustrated: The architect, before he pro- 
ceeds to the construction of a building, has the 
ideal or archetype of that building in his mind. 
He mentally sees it in all its parts, and in con- 
structing it he only embodies in material form 
the image which he sees in his mind. Now, could 
a clairvoyant come fully en rapport with the 
mind of that architect before he constructed his 
building, he would see the building just as the 
architect conceived it, and from his vision he 
might correctly predict the future construction 
of the building in its material form. So then we 
may say that the Great Architect of the universe 
must, as an infinitely intelligent Being, have dis- 
tinctly preconceived the form of the future work 
of creation in all its parts, movements, and de- 
velopments, from the highest and grandest to the 
lowest and minutest plane of being. It was, then, 
we apprehend, by coming into rapport with that 
portion of the divine archetypal or preconceptive 
world which had relation to the future develop- 
ment of that particular description of coin, and 
to the other scenes foreshadowed, that the vision 
in all its parts was presented to the mind of the 
dreamer. 

The doctrine of archetypes formed an impor- 
tant element in the philosophy of Plato. It is 
connected with numerous important corollaries, 
and merits the careful attention of all psycholo- 
gical philosophers. Ww. F. 
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EYucatio x. 


PRACT Toa ia a a Uy, 
AND THE STUDY OF BOOKS. 


OnE of the most subtle, and yet one of the 
most effectual methods in which human depravity 
contrives to prevent the beneficial operation of 
the laws which are designed for the well-being 
of the universe, and to transform into evil that 
which would otherwise operate only for good, 
consists in making endless attempts to improve 
upon nature. This is to be seen in almost every 
department of human activity, and the misfor- 
tune is, that in those things in respect to which 
the path proper to be pursued is most simple in 
itself, and most clearly indicated in the light of 
nature, and in which any deviation from this path 
is most disastrous and fatal in its consequences, 
there are the evil inventions of human perversity 
most likely to be displayed, and for an obvious 
reason. For, to a superficial mind, what is more 
likely than that those processes which, when per- 
formed according to the dictates of natural in- 
stinct, are most simple, can be vastly improved 
by the exercise of man’s reason; and where is a 
more important field for the display of human 
ingenuity, than where the highest of human inter- 
ests are vitally involved? Hence wé see rude at- 
tempts at patch-work in legislation, in the cure of 
diseases, in education, and in most of those daily 
habits which essentially affect our happiness. 

It is one of these unsuccessful attempts of 
human ingenuity to devise an improvement upon 
the natural method in the department of edu- 
cation, that we propose to consider in this article. 

It is surprising to what an extent the study of 
books has been substituted for the study of objects. 
When a knowledge of any subject is desired, in- 
stantly a book is brought into requisition, and 
thus a description of the thing in question is 
studied instead of the thing itself. It is obvious 
on a little consideration, how much more meagre 
will be the knowledge acquired in this way than 
by the practical method, and also how much less 
likely it will be to be retained ; since, by the latter 
method, impressions are made directly upon the 
senses, whose organs are expressly adapted to re- 
ceive and transmit them to the mind, while by 
the former they are made through the imperfect 
medium of written language. 

For example, inacquiring a knowledge of Chem- 
istry, how much less real, practical, effective in- 
formation would the student acquire from the 
most diligent study of a text book which should 
contain full and correct descriptions of all the 
elementary and compound substances, and of the 
manner of conducting the manipulations, than by 
personally examining these substances, and per- 
forming the operations himself! Nor is this a 
singular case,—the same would be true in the 
study of Botany, Mineralogy, and the whole 
range of physical science ; also in that of the phi- 
losophy of mind, in which, for acquiring accurate 
knowledge, the main reliance should be placed on 
personal observation ; in Mathematics, where the 
relations of number and space should be learned 
by practical methods in which the mind is brought 
to deal directly with those ideas; and even in 
Logic, where the student should learn to reason, 
not by committing to memory the dry technical- 
ities and forms of the syllogistic art, but by being 
accustomed to reason, himself, and where the 
rules of method should be acquired by daily 
practice in the arrangement and classification of 
the knowledge acquired by practical study. 

The study of objects would have the effect to 
store the mind with ideas,—the study of books, 
with words “ committed to memory.”’ Practical 
study would likewise be attended with the inci- 
dental advantage of calling into exercise the 
physical powers, in going in search of the objects 
of nature, and serving thus as a valuable means 
for the preservation of health, Indeed, had the 

















practical method no other advantage over mere 
book study, this of itself would be sufficient to 
entitle it to a preference. The general adoption 
of such a system would completely change our 
ideas of the student’s vocation and character. 
Now, our notions of a ‘student picture to our 
minds a sickly book-worm shut up within four 
walls, and spending his days in conning over the 
musty volumes of a library. Then the name of 
“student” would awaken conceptions of a vastly 
different character. Instead of suffering volun- 
tary confinement in a dungeon, our model student 
would enjoy the freedom to traverse the wide 
earth, unrestrained, while the glow of health, and 
the vigor and firmness of natural strength, would 
replace the emaciated form and trembling manner 
of the book-worm. 

But the love of indolence, if not natural to our 
race, is at leasta legitimate offspring of the artifi- 
cial habits which modern civilization has entailed 
upon society ; and this very circumstance of itscall- 
ing into exercise the physical as well as the intel- 
lectual man, which in reality is one of the crown- 
ing glories of the practical method of study, is 
the very reason, says Andrew Combe, why it is 
not adopted in modern systems of education. 
This wearisome method, it is thought, was well 
enough before the invention of books, but to 
retainit at the present day would be like keeping 
up the antiquated modes of travel by horseback 
and stage-coach in this age of steam. It was 
thus reserved to the spirit of improvement so 
characteristic of modern times, to devise a new 
road to knowledge, which should supersede and 
render obsolete this natural process which was 
the necessary and painful requisite of our ancestors. 

Now it is very far from our purpose to dis- 
parage or undervalue the benefits to be derived 
from books, when rightly used by students, 
whether young or old. It is only against their 
perversion or abuse that we have any objections 
to offer. Perhaps of all the blessings which have 
been lavished in such endless profusion upon our 
favored race, there are none whose proper and 
legitimate use is so little understood as that of 
books. A good book contains an epitome of our 
knowledge, more or less complete, in reference to 
a given subject, classified in the order in which it 
exists in the author’s mind. As such, it is natu- 
rally and legitimately the end—the last result— 
of long research and patient study. To teach 
the sciences by such books is to begin at the 
wrong end to teach them ; ana to use such books 
for this purpose is to abuse them. To arrange 
and classify one’s knowledge for him is to do him 
an injury instead of a kindness, for it is to rob 
him of that mental discipline which is the most 
important end of all study, and without which 
the knowledge we acquire would quickly fade 
from our minds. 

Indeed, in acquiring a knowledge of any sub- 
ject, the pupil ought to write a book instead of 
reading one. That is, he should first obtain his 
knowledge practically, and afterwards classify 
and record it for himself, in his own language. 
The younger and less advanced the pupil is, the 
more necessary is this rule. Text books may 
indeed be consulted as helps, and it may be re- 
marked that they would be read with much 
greater interest and profit when used as aux- 
iliaries in this way, than if the main reliance 
were placed upon them. To be made most avail- 
able for the wants of the learner, however, they 
should be constructed on a widely different plan 
from most of the popular text books now in use. 

One of the chief objections, in fact, to the use 
of books by students of the sciences, is on account 
of the vicious manner in which they are con- 
structed, or rather, the ill adaptation of those 
constructed in the usual manner to the wants of 
the novice. Such books are not without great 
value when applied to their legitimate use, but 
they are entirely out of place here. The order 
in which they usually present the elements of 
knowledge to the inquiring mind, is just the re- 
verse of that in which Nature, in framing the 
laws of the human intellect, has ordained that it 
shall be received ; hence little available know- 
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ledge can be-obtained from such books alone. 
Books might be constructed much better adapted 
to this purpose than most of those in common use, 
and might be made exceedingly useful to learners 
in any department of knowledge, but especially 
in those departments—such as History and Geo- 
graphy—where the chief source of information 
must necessarily be sought in books. Where the 
objects of study are accessible, however, a person- 
al examination of them is to be preferred to the 
reading of any book, otherwise than asa guide 
in making such an examination, and for this the 
living teacher is vastly preferable. The greatest 
improvements which have been made in the con- 
struction of text books are such as are calculated 
to render the study of them more nearly like the 
practical study of the subjects of which they treat. 
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CORPORAL PUNISHMENT: 


BY SANFORD NILES. 


A TEACHER, after eighteen years’ experience, lays 
it down as a fixed fact, that ‘you cannot whip the 
Devil owt of a child, nor piety info it.’ I main- 
tain that this saying corresponds with the teach- 
ings of Phrenology. Most. persons readily ac- 
knowledge that too frequent use of the rod is not 
at all desirable, but they say “there are times 
and places when it should be resorted to.” 

The masses have yet to learn and practise the 
precept, that love is the sublime power with 
which the “universe within’? is to be moved 
aright. Whipping, cuffing, hair-pulling and ear- 
pinching, as moral medicines, have been taken 
long enough. These hold the same relation to 
the true system of family and school govern- 
ment, that drugs do to the true system of curing 
diseases. All such practices belong to an age of 
misdirection, and should be buried in one wide, 
deep grave, and a tombstone erected with this 
inscription : ; 


HERE LIE THE SACRED ERRORS OF THE PAST; 
LET THEM REPOSE FOR EVER. 


Whoever strikes a child is liable to leave a 
mark which many long years cannot efface. Flog- 
ging goes more than skin-deep! A talented lady 
now in midlife was whipped by her instructor 
when quite young. She says: “Oh, the fearful 
woe of that hour! How degraded I felt! How 
deep was the iron burned in my soul/! I 
came near giving up all my bright dreams of 
progress and womanhood.” A physician of my 
acquaintance bears the marks inflicted by a father 
thirty years ago,—not body-marks, but spirit- 
marks. Many instances of eifects like the above 
might be cited. Such things follow as natural 
consequences when corporal punishment is in- 
flicted upon children of exquisite organizations, 
not to the same extent in all, perhaps, but in a 
degree corresponding to the nature of the child, 
and to circumstances. 


Go with me to the school-room and witness the | 


flagellation of a little girl. She possesses fine 
endowments, and is beloved by all, but large 
Mirthfulness causes her to play and laugh, which 
disturbs the school. Her teacher says, 

“‘T am sorry to be obliged to punish you, but I 
wish you to be good.” 

The tears are in the eyes of the child, the blows 
resound, the victim writhes and shrieks. How 
many sorry ones think you are there in that little 
flock? How many moistened cheeks among those 
loving playmates? What a mean motive has 
that child for “keeping still!’? Does not every 
scholar feel a sense of degradation? Does not 
the teacher himself, if possessed of humanity? 
A benevolent lady remarked, ‘I feel so ashamed 
when I punish one of them, that I wish to hide.” 
Two ladies told me to-day that they had been ob- 
liged to leave the room where children were being 
“corrected,” as it it called, because their sympa- 
thies overcame them... Is there no better way of 
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dealing with the young? Shall schoolmasters 
murder whole families of benevolent feelings 
with the cudgel or ruler? Parents might as 
well permit their children to witness the killing 
of calves and lambs ; and it would have no greater 
effect in blunting Benevolence and developing 
Destructiveness, than to permit them to attend 
school where beating is practised. I care not how 
much Christian kindness you may display in 
whipping, it is still an appeal to base motives, 
and causes much useless suffering. My friends, 
there is a better way. How much holier to have 
laid his hand kindly upon that girl’s head, and 
said lovingly, 7ry to be good! She would have 
been inspired by such an act, and it would have 
been drawing out her moral nature with the 
divine principle of love—a thousand-fold better 
than trying to flog it out. But you say, ‘ We 
would not use the rod except where there is a 
determination to lie and swear and fight in spite 
of all our advice.”” Let me tell you that an “ap- 
peal to arms” can do no good in such cases. You 
may apply your birch, the offender will not shed 
atear. Hach blow is an exciter of Destructive- 
ness, Combativeness, Secretiveness and Firmness, 
which are already too large. You appeal to his 
fear, and he dares you to come on. If you should 
succeed in bringing him to terms, he will only 
hate you for subjecting him. You have stirreda 
nest of hornets, and done no real good. A young 
man came to my school two years since. I was 
told that he was a desperate case. A noted 
teacher had been obliged to flog him from six to 
twelve times every term. The boy did wrong. I 
told him of his fault with all the mildness I could 
command. I made no threats, and he did not fear 
me. My soul yearned over him to do him good, 
His eyes glistened in their tears. ’Twas strange. 
None had ever seen him weep before. I whisper- 
ed in his ear: Do right ; it shall all be forgotten. 
I had no occasion to talk to him again. That 
boy had some human feelings left, however un- 
willing the community to give him credit for 
them. I have found it soin every instance. There 
is more goodness than badness in the worst. That 
goodness lies somewhere. The phrenologist can 
find it. I have visited hundreds of schools, and 
have almost invariably found those best where 
corporal punishment was unknown, We must 
arrange our schools so that the temptation to do 
wrong will be removed. We must interest the 
young; fill their minds with beautiful thoughts 
and high aspirations ; tell loving stories to call 
out the finer feelings; exercise our moral and 
intellectual natures, and our “ image and super- 
scription’ will appear on the unfolding mind, 
As I look along the dark road of life over which 
I have come, with swelling bosom I remember 
those who spoke kind words and looked with 
loving eye. Amid every cold storm I feel the 
glad sunshine which they let in on my soul. 
Think of Penn, and Howard, and Hopper, and 
Fox, and Dix, and Jesus, and a host of others, and 
tell me why they are enshrined in the great heart 
of humanity to-day? Why do savage and stern 
robbers sheath their dark weapons at the mention 
of such names? Ay, they loved their fellow- 
men, and wept with their sorrowing, fallen bro- 
ther. Let us go and do likewise, I have yet to 
see that child that cannot be moved by kindness, 
Oh, teacher, never let your pupil think of you as 


‘“The master whose looks were so grim.” 


Happy is that child who is smiled upon! It 
will grow up amidst wrong, and he strong for the 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE AMERICAN InstiTUTE of the 
City of New York, for the year 1852. Octayo, 512 pages. 
Published for the Institute, 8351 Broadway, New York. 

A volume of great value to the industrial classes of our 
country. It contains e complete history of the world’s pro- 
gress for the year 1852. 

The American Institute numbers 10,000 members, of 
whom 850 are life-members. The Institute was organized 
in January, 1828, and is now regarded by the world as one 
ofthe most important of our institutions. 
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PRACTICAL GARDENING 
AND RURAL ASTHETICS, 


BY WM. CHORLTON, 


RURAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


In a former article we attempted to show the 
desirableness of surrounding our dwellings with 
endearing associations, and made the garden and 
its appurtenances the principal feature by which 
this desideratum was to be accomplished. We 
now proceed to the more practical application of 
the subject. , 

In the first place, health and sanitary consider- 
ations ought to be the stepping-stone to all other 
improvements, for, as is well known, there cannot 
be a truly healthy locality where stagnant water 
remains, or where there is not good sewerage or 
other provision for the refuse slops from a neigh- 
borhood to pass away. We shall consider this 
most important matter first. It is not to be ex- 
pected that one individual is to do all for his 
neighbors in the way of drainage, &c.; but he 
may perform hisshare towards it on his own little 
estate ; and when others see the benefits arising 
to himself individually, if they were previously 
careless, his example will act as a stimulus, and 
he will have been rewarded, so far as his own ex- 
ertions have extended, by the improved state of 
his own precincts. Our advice would be, never 
to choose, if it can be avoided, a spot that lies low 
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or swampy, or from which the water will not pass 
freely off, for such situations are subject to be 
deluged in severe storms or long-continued wet 
weather, more particularly during the winter 
months ; besides, such places engender disease, 
in the way of intermittent fevers and agues, from 
the damp, stagnant state of the atmosphere, and 
the accumulation of noxious gases which are pro- 
duced from decaying vegetable and other matter. 
Neither is it advisable to fix upon a very abrupt 
elevation, for the reason that much expense is 
often incurred in fixing the surrounding ground 
so as to make it proof from the washing of heavy 
rains, besides the inconvenience of approach, and 
the having at all times to be walking upon an 
uneven base. The most desirable plot for a small 
homestead is on a gentle declivity, somewhat 
raised above the surrounding landscape, where 
the main road has easy undulations, and the lo- 
cated plot ison aslight rise, just sufficient to be a 
trifle above the approach. In such a place the 
rural cottage always shows to advantage, and is 
easy of access; the surroundings are completed 
with less expense, and the after-gratification is 
much greater. But there are many cases where 
choice is not to be had, and in such we must make 
the best we can with what we haye to do. 

After the erection of the dwelling, the levelling 
of the garden should be proceeded with. There 
may be an undulating surface, a part of which 
from its appropriateness it may be desirable to 
preserve, when only a softening down of the rug- 
gedness will be required ; but generally a level, 
or gentle slope, inclining on all sides from the 
house, is best, which not only gives the building a 
more commanding appearance, but insures also 
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dryness around the base. If it happen that a 
large knoll should be required to be lowered, and 
the good soil is shallow, the top ought to be 
thrown aside, and the under stratum removed, 
when the former surface can ke thrown back 
again, thus leaving it in the same state as regards 
growing crops. 


In all cases there is more or less of drainage 
required. If a gravelly or sandy bottom, the 
under base will drain off all superfluous moisture, 
when nothing further will be required than to 
convey away slops and other liquid refuse from 
the wash-tub, or washing of dishes. Such a drain 
ought to be of circular drain-tile, or bricks closely 
jointed, laid with cement, and sufficiently large, 
so as not to choke up, and may be conveyed under 
ground, sunk deep enough to be out of the reach 
of the spade, say eighteen inches below the sur- 
face ; and in a convenient place, there ought to 
be sunk a large tub or tank to receive the con- 
tents which the drain is intended to convey ; for 
this is all useful in the garden, as it contains a 
considerable quantity of alkaline and_ other fer- 
tilizing properties, and may be used to great 
advantage at any time of the year, by being 
poured over the soil or between the rows of grow- 
ing crops, where it will soak down below, serve 
a useful purpose, save expense, and prevent the 
atmosphere from becoming impregnated with 
noxious smells, of which we have many existing 
examples around otherwise healthy localities, and 
which only serve to promote sickness, and to 
empty the poor man’s pocket in the payment of 
doctors’ bilis. This drain will be most convenient 
if there are two branches into it, one as a pipe 
leading from the sink inside of the house, and 
another near to the back door, upon the top of 
which there ought to be an iron grating, and both 
apertures should have a close-fitting cap, which 
will prevent the possibility of the least quantity 
of foul smell. If the situation be low, or the 
water does not percolate freely through the soil, 
and pass off, a few other under-ground drains 
will be of essential service, and in this case may 
be made of flat stones placed obliquely against 
each other, joining at the top; or horse-shoe 
tiles, or bricks. If stones are at hand, they will 
be the cheapest, but the tiles are no great ex- 
pense, and are now to be readily obtained at tri- 
fling cost, as they are being extensively manufac- 
tured for these purposes. Whatever the material, 
let it be laid down low enough. This work when 
attempted is often very imperfectly done, the 
drains being laid too near the top, which only 
collects the surface-water, leaving the lower base 
in as bad or worse a state than it was previously. 
Most plants push their roots down deeper than 
many persons imagine, and if the water remains 
stagnant underneath, or the ground is not porous, 
the air and heat cannot penetrate, the chemical 
action of the various elements of food does not 
combine, when a starved and stunted vegetation 
is the consequence. The following is the method 
that we should adopt: After examining the slope 
of the ground to be drained, and the probable 
outlet in the lowest part, dig a trench two feet 
six inches deep along the inclincd surface, make 
the bottom level, and fix the stones as above de- 
scribed, or the tiles or bricks placed close together 
at the bottom. If bricks are to be used, let the 
sides be one deep, laid edgewise, and cover with a 
course on the flat. In the operation, the upper 
bas_ or good soil can be thrown on one side, and 
thc lower stratum on the other. After completion, 
cover in the drain, using the whole of the better 
material uppermost, and only so much of the 
other as will be sufficient to level. If the plot 
be small, or only a part be wet, one drain will be 
enough ; but if the contrary, other branches will 
be required, which ought to connect with the 
main as the slope may be, always remembering 
that an inclined plane be acted upon, so that the 
collected water may pass off freely towards the 
outlet. Each of these auxiliaries may be from 
twelve to fifteen feet apart. Efficient drainage 
we hold to be one of the most important parts of 
improvement to all land, and more particularly 





so in the immediate neighborhood of a dwelling ; 
and on this account we dwell somewhat exactly 
and lengthily upon it. 

Wai/s or paths are the next consideration. A 
level, solid and dry path is always comfortable 
to tread upon, and pleasing to the eye. To make 
a good walk that will not be soft and disagreeable 
in winter or very wet weather, the required width 
should be excavated to the depth of not less than 
twelve inches, and filled to near the top with any 
kind of rough stones, over which may be placed 
a light covering of fine binding gravel or other 
material of like character, as may be convenient 
or easily obtained. There are not many places 
where suitable quality cannot be found, but if it 
should co happen, a substitute is to be found in 
flags, or keards laid and nailed together upon 
cross-sleepers; but in this case, as some extra ex- 
pense will be incurred, only the principal ap- 
proach, or at most those parts contiguous to the 
dwelling, may be so constructed. The upper 
surface of a walk, if of gravel, ought to be a 
trifle elevated in the middle, which insures the 
water draining off well; and if there be consider- 
able steepness, the whole base ought to be raised 
a little above the ground-level, which will prevent 
heavy rains from washing the material away and 
making gulleys. Nothing ina garden is so obnox- 
ious to the eye of good taste, as a walk sunk deep 
below the ground-level, appearing more like a 
ditch to convey water, than a path for convenience 
or promenade, and more particularly co if there 
be grass edgings. We often see such, it is true, 
but only to be annoyed by the ugliness of the 
example, where the brown and earthy sides have 
to be cut and pared with the spade from time to 
time, and are high enough to make companionship 
ben the skirt of the dress of every lady who goes 
along. 

The country cottage ought to have attached 
not less than one-fourth of an acre; and as this 
is now becoming a general average, the accom- 
panying plan is designed for this size, so as to 
give as much comfort, pleasure, profit and variety 
as possible. To attempt too much variety in a 
small space often produces confusion, and an- 
swers no purpose ; but we hope that in this case 
it is prevented by systematic arrangement ; and 
rest assured that such a design, if judiciously 
carried out, will give gratification, be a great 
improvement upon what is generally seen, and 
at no more expense than is often incurred in 
producing nothing kut a jumble of incongruities, 
without any meaning or after-satisfaction. 

We may here state that after the general level 
is obtained and the walks made, the whole area 
ought to be thoroughly trenched over the depth 
of two spits, if the soil is good so far; but if not 
£0, go down to the subsoil, which loosen up and 
leave below as the work proceeds ; and if the part 
where grass is intended to be laid be sterile, mix 
in at the same time, evenly distributed, a quan- 
tity of well-rotted manure, and before the laying 
down or seeding is commenced, tread ihe surface 
solid and fill in all inequalities, that there may 
be no sinking of the turf afterwards. 

In a future article we propose to give the most 
suitable kinds of flowers, fruits, vegetables, &c., 
and the best methods of cultivation and arrange- 
ment, 








PHRENOLOGY AND PHystoLocy in Michigan. Mr. 
SamvueL Bick ey, Jr., and B. P. Foster have been enter- 
taining our citizens on the above interesting subjects. Neither 
of these gentlemen profess to be orators, nor do they appear 
to desire to make a display, but aim to impart valuable 
information on subjects of vital importance. Mr. Foster is 
supplied with a full set of valuable physiological plates by 
which he can represent the human system in its minutest 

arts. The busts of different noted characters, exhibited by 

r. Bickley, are richly worth seeing, and must have been 
procured*at a considerable cost. Mr. B. has made several 
professional examinations in town, and given delineations of 
character which are pronounced strikingly accurate. We 
would much rather see entertainments of this character 
patronized than the worthless puppet-shows and kindred 
perience of drunken and immoral characters who peram- 

ulate the country.—Saginaw Enterprise. 


[Youre Mzw who choose to qualify themselves for the practice of 
Phrenology will be sustained and liberally patronized in all parts of our 
country. The demand is great, the laborers few.] 
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Tus, THAT AND THE OTHER. By FErien Levies 
CHANDLER. Boston: Phillips, fampson & Co, 1€64, 
[Price, prepaid by mail, $1 25.] 

If we are not greatly mistaken, this is destined to prove 
one of the most popular books of the season, and it will owe 
its populaity to no adventitious circcmstances, but to its 
inherent snd characteristic merits. ‘ Ellen Louise” writes 
herself in her sketches. Thought and feeling gush out fresh- 
ly and free7y upon her pages; and, appea’ing to whatever is 
purest, holiest, and most in harmony with Nature in the 
souls of her readers, they find a ready respcnre. The volume 
comprises tales, sketches, poetry, ete., and is illustrated with 
engravings from original designs by Rouse. Miss Chandler's 
style is lively, facile, graceful and elegant; and shows a fa- 
miliarity with good models, without any thing like imitation 
of them. Some of the sketches show fine constructive 
talent, and in all we see evidence of much true, ceirest, 
genial and poetic feeling. 


Fern Leaves from Fanny’s Port Folio—Second 
Series, Auburn and Buffalo: Miller, Orton & Mulligan. 
1854. [Price, prepaid by mail, $1 25.] 


Fanny’s admirers, who are numbered by hundreds of 
thousands both in this country and in Europe, will greet 
with enthusiasm a new volume from her pen. Here we 
have it. More Fern Leaves, fresh and fragrant and full of 
the life-juices of nature. We have found time to read but a 
few of the sketches comprised in this volume, but those 
who have read them all, and know what is what, pronounce 
the Second Series superior to the First. 


DrELissEr’s INTEREST AND AVERAGE TARLES. By 
R. L. Derrisser, author of the “Pookseller’s Discount 
Ready Reckoner.” New York: Geo. A. Hicks. 1854. 
[Price, prepaid by mail, $4. 

An inyaluable work for accountants and business men 
generally. The Evening Post (good authority) says of it: 
“In respect to the simplicity, accuracy and rapidity of 
method, this work is believed to surpass all others that have 
heretofore appeared. Such, at least, is the testimcny of a 
number of the most important business houses in the city, 
among which are Howland & Aspinwall, A. T. Stewart & 
Co., Adams & Co., and Charles H. Marshall & Co. By the 
use of these tables, the interest of any sum, frcm one dollar 
to thirty-six hundred dollars, for any period from one day 
to a year, can be found at a glance on the same page. But 
the characteristic merit of Mr. Delisser’s method is the fa- 
cility which it gives to the averaging of accounts. In this 
usually troublesome operation the adoption of these tables 
requires no calculation of time, but merely that the interest 
of each item of account should be ascertained, which can be 
done by inspection. deel 
SuNSHINE oN Daity Patus; or, The Revelation 

of Beauty and Wonder in Common Things; from House- 

hold Words, by Cuartrs Dickens; with Eight Original 

Engravings. Philadelphia: Peck & Bliss, Publishers. 

Price, $1 25. It may be ordered from our office, 231 Arch 

street, Philadelphia, or £08 Brozdway, Ncw York. 


This handsome volume, of over 450 pages, has been sent us 
by the publishers, and we predict for it a cordial welcome 
by the public. ‘he name of the author will give it currency, 
especially since the publishers send it forth in so pretty a 
dress. “Common Things” contains important and wonder- 
ful facts over which mankind ignorantly stumble for life, 
while they eagerly seek, far orf, obscure truth of minor im- 
portance. A glance at the contents of this book will awaken 
in every inquisitive mind a desire to read the work, and we 
are sure a deep interest will result from its perusal. (See 
Advertisement.) 


Tue Country GENTLEMAN.—A year and a half 
ago, the publisher of the Albany Cultivator commenced an 
agricultural newspaper, under this genial title, which has 
obtained the approbation of an intelligent community. 
Though conservative, and slow to adopt and promulgate 
‘““new-fangled notions,” the Cowntry Gentleman is doing a 
good work for the first and leading interest of our nation—of 
any nation—the agricultural; and we rejoice in its success 
and prosperity, See Prospectus in our advertising depart- 
ment. 
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A New Atias.—We have been favored with a 
copy of the first nnmber, and a sight of the proof-sheets of 
succeeding ones, of Colton’s dmerican Atlas, and the Atlas 
of the World, illustrating physical and political geography, 
and do not hesitate to pronounce it the finest thing of the 
kind ever issued. 


The “Amertcan ATLAS” contains separate maps of every 
State and Country of North and South America and the 
West Indies—in all about 90 maps and plans, on about 55 
sheets. 

The “ATLAS or THE WoRLD” includes, besides the series 
of maps contained in the “American Atlas,” about an equal 
number representing the States and Countries of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and Oceanica—in all, about 180 maps and plans 
on about 110 sheets, each sheet being about 19% 16 inches. 

Each Atlas is illustrated with letter-press descriptions of 
the countries delineated, exhibiting a full account of their 
geography, resources, commerce, and general interests, and 
the statistics relative to the several subjects treated upon. 

A committee appointed by the American Geographical 
and Statistical Society to examine and report upon it, speak 
of it in the highest terms, and conclude an elaborate report 
by saying: 

“We cannot, in conclusion, do less than say that, on the 
whole, this is by much the best atlas our country has yet 
produced, and does credit to the zeal, public spirit, and in- 
telligence of our fellow-member, by whom it has at so much 
cost been prepared. We trust his countrymen will so ap- 
preciate his work that he will be remunerated for his labors.” 


The work is to be issued in 27 semi-monthly numbers, at 
one dollar each. It ean be had only from canvassing agents 
or from the Publishers, J. H. Cotton & Co., 172 William 
street, New York. 

We are always pleased to aid in the circulation of any 
work we think conducive to the interests of the public, and 
shall be happy to hand to the publishers the subscription of 
any of our friends who may wish for these magnificent 
atlases. 

Tue BotanicAL Text Book, an Introduction to 
Scientific Botany, both Structural and Systematic. For 
Colleges, Schools and Private Students. Fourth edition. 
Illustrated with twelve hundred engravings on wood. 
By Asa Gray, M.D., Fisher Professor of Natural History 
in Harvard University. New York: G.P. Putnam, 1854. 
[Price, prepaid by mail, $2 25.] 

This is undoubtedly the best text-book of Botany ever 
published. ‘he plan of the work is excellent, and its execu- 
tion, even to the minutest details, not less so. It is thorough, 
aecurate, comprehensive, and perspicuous; and uniting as it 
does both Physiological or Structural and Systematic Bota- 
ny, forms a complete manual of the science. Jhe physiolo- 
gical part of the work is particularly full and valuable, being 
enriched by all the new discoveries in this department of 
scientific investigation, and adapted to the progress of the 
age. It has reached its fourth edition, and its merits are 
everywhere acknowledged. ‘Ihe illustrations and the gene- 
ral mechanical exeention of the work are in the highest style 
of excellence, 


Poutyam’s Montaty for July opens with a long, 
elaborate, and excellently well-written review of “Types of 
Mankind,” in which the writer takes the ground that “the 
nations are of one blood, not genealogically, but spiritually, 
in their capacities of thought and affection, which the blood 
only typifies, and which are the very essence and most real 
grounds for their manhood.” “Herr Regenbogen’s Concert.” 
‘Sea from Shore,” and “ Hard-Up,” are capital articles. “A 
Biography, Part II.,” will please the studious and appreci- 
ating few who found so much food for thought in Part I. 
“Hymn to the Air” is a magnificent poem. “ Picomegan” 
and “Across the Strand” are charming, each in its own way. 
This is one of the best numbers of this best of the monthlies, 


. —_— 


Frouirs anpD Fartnacea.—We are happy to in- 
form our readers that this work is now ready for delivery. 
A brief extract from its extensive table of contents may be 
found on our advertising page. 


We think this is by far the most conclusive argument that 
has yet been produced in favor of a purely vegetable diet. 
Its reasons are strictly logical, and founded not only on 
theory, but on the observations and practice of ages. The 
addition of many illustrative wood-cuts, and the notes by 
Dr. Trali, give increased value to the work, 
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Tur Woort-Grower axp Srock Rsaister. Pub- 


lished by D. D. T. Moore, Rochester, N. Y. 


We have not the statistics at hand showing the millions 
of money invested in horses, hogs, sheep, and cattle, in these 
United States. But the amount of property thus held is 
truly immense, and it is every year increasing. The object 
of this publication is to “post up” farmers and others in 
regard to the best breeds, treatment, improvement, ete., 
etc. It costs no more to keep a good horse, a good cow, a 
good sheep, than a poor one, while the profits derived are 
greatly in favor of the “best.” We improve our peaches, 
pears, and apples, why not our animals and——ourselves ? 
But we stray. The Woo!-Grower is advertised in our columns, 
and “speaks for itself.” 

Purorocrapuic Virws oF Haypt—Past AND PRE- 
sent. By JoserH P. Taompson. Boston: Jewett & Co, 
12mo, cloth, 358 pp., 20 illustrations. [Price, prepaid, 
$1 25.] 


The author of this work is extensively known as the pas- 
tor of the Broadway Tabernacle. He has the pleasing 
faculty of describing things as they are, and not as they have 
seemed to other travellers. The style of the work is lively 
and attractive, and the embellishments add much to its in- 
terest. As a faithful delineation of the present appearance 
of Egypt, and the manners and customs of its inhabitants, it 
has probably no superior. It is put up in Jewett’s usual 
neat style, and is worthy of attention. 


Tue Course or True. By Ropert Poiox, A. M. 
With Critical Observations of various authors on the Genius 
and Writings of the Poet; Biographical Sketch, and Notes» 
critical and illustrative. By James R. Boyp. New York: 
A.S. Barnes & Co. 12mo, cloth, 400 pp. [Prepaid, $1 25.] 


It is useless to say any thing in praise of The Course of 
Time. Everybody acknowledges its merits. Of the ad- 
ditional matter, the notes, &c., it seems to us to be a neces- 
sary accompaniment to the clear reading of the text. This 
edition pleases us better than any we have ever before seen, 
for the reason that it combines the necessary qualities to 
make a good book; that is, fine paper, large, clear type, and 
substantial binding. It contains a portrait of the author 
and a view of Moorhouse, his residence during boyhood, 
both finely engraved on steel. 


Ovtiines oF History: Illustrated by numerous 
geographical and historical notes and maps, embracing 
both ancient and modern history. By Marovs WILLSON. 
New York: Ivison & Phinney. 

The work before us seems well adapted to the use of those 
who are unable to peruse the more extended volumes on 
this subject. Brevity is of course necessary to bring into a 
volume of medium size, any thing like a history of the 
world. The portion devoted to the western hemisphere is 
designedly smal), as the author has a separate work on 
American history. We think this volume well arranged 
and admirably adapted for the use of schools. 


Peruvian Antiquitizs. Translated from the ori- 
ginal Spanish by Franors L. Hawks, D. D., LL.D. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 12mo, 300 pp., muslin. [Pre- 
paid, $1 25.] 

The name of the translator of this work is a sufficient 
guaranty of its merits, We have not yet had time to give 
it so thorough a reading as we intend, but from a hasty 
glance at its pages have found enough of instruction and 
interest to give it our approbation. 

Being written by a native, and published with the approval 
of the Peruvian Government, we can place reliance on its 
statements, and look upon it as materially differing from the 
many works on antiquity that have been published to gratify 
the ambition of the writer, and which contain nothing but 
uncertain tradition and creations of an overwrought ima- 
gination. The book will well repay perusal. 


— 


Drawinc-Carps.—Ivison & Phinney have sent 
us two parts—each containing 24 lessons—of drawing-cards 
for schools and families, with instructions. This is a branch 
of education of practical benefit to every one, but which is 
too much neglected. We recommend this series to the at= 
tention of teachers and parents. We are unable to give the 

rice. 
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Frora Liypsey; or, Passages in an Eventful 
Life. By Mrs. Mooprr, author of “Mark Hurdlestone,” &e. 
New York: De Witt & Davenport. 1854, [Price, prepaid 
by mail, $1 00.] 


The name of Mrs. Moodie will be a sufficient reeommend- 
ation for this work with every one who has read “ Roughing 
it in the Bush,” or either of the author's other admirable 
works, This book will not disappoint her most ardent ad- 
mirers. It is a most graphic, lively, and charming story, 
with no sickly sentimentalism. and no straining after unna- 
tural effects. It is got up in admirable style by its enter- 
prising publishers. 


Tw Master’s Hovss ; a Tale of Southern Life. 
By Logan. New York: T. L. McElrath. 1854. [Price, 
prepaid by mail, $1 25.] 

The author of this work, whoever he may be, does not 
write with the spirit and design of a partisan. He is evi- 
dently familiar with Southern life, and aims conscientiously 
to make his pictures true to nature, willing that they should 
have their legitimate effect upon the beholder, whether fa- 
vorable to one party or another. The book is made up of a 
series of pleasant and graphic sketches, with a thread of story 
running through them all, and is as well worthy to be read 
as any thing we have seen on Southern life and character. 


New Receipts ror Cooxinc. By Miss Lestiz. 
Philadelphia: T.B. Peterson. 1854. [Price, prepaid by 
mail, $1 00.] 


This is a new and carefully prepared manual of cookery, 
comprising all the new and popularly approved methods for 
preparing all kinds of food, with lists of articles in season and 
suited to go together, for breakfasts, dinners, and suppers: 
many new receipts, and much valuable information on all 
subjects whatever connected with general housewifery. 


Chit-Chat. 











Ovr Great Laxes.—The latest measurements 
of our fresh-water seas are as follows : 

Lake Superior is 335 miles long; its greatest breadth is 
16) miles; mean depth 993 feet; elevation 527 feet; area 
$2,000 square miles. 

Lake Michigan is 360 miles long; its breadth 108 miles ; 
depth 900 feet; elevation 537 feet; area 23,000 square miles, 

Lake Huron is 200 miles long; breadth 160 miles; mean 
depth 900; elevation 574 feet; area 20,000 square miles. 

Lake Erle is 250 miles long; its greatest breadth is 80 
miles; its mean depth is 84 feet; elevation 555 feet; area 
6,000 square miles. 

Lake Ontario is 180 mileslong; breadth 65 miles; its mean 
depth is 500 fest; elevation 262 feet; area 6,000 square miles , 

Total length of these five lakes is 1,586 miles, covering an 
area, altogether, of upwards of 90,000 square miles. 


[When the resources of these great lakes shall be fully 
devewped, they will present an interesting spectacle to the 
world. With water of unsurpassed excellence and purity ; 
surrounded with lands rich in all the vegetable productions ; 
ahealthful climate, capable of producing fruits in the highest 
degree of perfection; with lead, copper, and other valuable 
minerals, what can prevent this most attractive portion of 
our continent from becoming peopled with an educated, 
prosperous, and improved race ? 


Savery’s TEMPERANCE HoteL.—We are glad to 
be able to point our numerous Temperance friends, visiting 
the city, as well as citizens, to the admirable establishment 
of Mr. Savery, in Beekman street, near Nassau. - It is fitted 
up in the best manner. Order, neatness, and cleanliness are 
apparent in all the table arrangements: the bill of fare 
embraces every thing desirable, and the charges are very 
moderate.—New York Organ. 

This new hotel is conducted on the “European plan.” 
Meals are furnished at all hours, when desired. It has al- 


ready become the resort of many of our most respectable 
citizens, 


Ar Fort Smith, Arkansas, they have an idiot 
boy, twenty-one years old, who instantly answers 
the most difficult questions in figures. 
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To Country Prorre.—We have received from 
the Secretary of the Children’s Aid Society, Mr. Charles L. 
Brace, a circular addressed to “ Farmers and Mechanics in 
the Country,” from which we make the following extracts; 

We call upon every man in the country who has the op- 
portunities for it, and who would do a Christian charity, to 
assist us in getting these children work. There would be 
no loss in the charity, These boys are, many of them, handy 
and active, and would learn soon any common trade or 
labor. They could be employed on farms, in trades, in 
manufacturing ; and many an intelligent lad might be saved 
to society from a life of theft or vagrancy. 


The girls could be used for the common kinds of house- 
work. They are the children of parents coarse and very 
poor, with many bad habits, but kindness has a wonderful 
effect on the young girl; and of this, the vagrant child in 
our great city gets little. A charity at this time of life 
woe do what no reform or good influence can do after- 
wards, 


It is hoped that farmers will be found who will take 
small numbers of boys on trial, receiving a fair compensa- 
tion for their board, and then distribute them to those in 
want of such, through the neighborhood or country. Good 
references of character are in all cases demanded. 


All communications on this subject will be addressed to 
the office of the ‘ Cum~pren’s Arp Sootery,” Clinton Build- 
ings, Astor Plece. 

Cartes L. Bracn, Secretary. 


We heartily commend this philanthropic and Christian 
enterprise to the country readers of our JournaL. Let us 
see what can be done to save the poor children in whose 
behalf this appeal is made, Those whe have already grown 
up in the ways of crime and shame may be beyond our 
reach; for the young at least there is hope. Who would 
not stretch out a hand to save them? 


PortTry Pren.—An editor out West having been 
to New York and purchased a poetry pen, gives us the fol- 
lowing as his first efforts at prose: 


Maxine THE Best or It.—A Yankee, out walking, in 
Virginia, at Wheeling, while to himself a-talking, experi- 
enced a feeling, strange painful and alarming! From his 
eaput to his knees, as he suddenly discovered, he was 
covered with bees! They rested on his eyelids and perched 
upon his nose; they colonized his peaked face and swarmed 
upon his clothes, They explored his swelling nostrils, dived 
into his ears, they crawled up his trowsers, and filled his eyes 
with tears. Did he yell like a hyena? did he holler like a 
loon? Was he scar’t, and did he cut an’ run? or did the 
critter swoon? Ne’eraone! He wasn't scar’t a mite; he 
never swoons nor hollers; but hived them in a nail-keg 
tight, and sold ‘em for two dollars! 


We presume there are a “few more of the same sort,” at 
only so much apiece. 


A New Arr Union.—An effort is making to 
form among the artists a joint-stock company, with a capital 
of $200,000, for the purpose of having a free exhibition of 
paintings, which shall supply the vacuum left by the demise 
of the American Art Union. We are not sanguine of the 
suecess of the project. — 


AROUND THE WORLD IN Six WeEKs.—We learn 
from the Cincinnati Gazette, that the passengers who left 
New York by the Hudson River Railroad on Saturday 
night, arrived at Chicago in less than thirty-six hours from 
that city, and that some of them who had started for Chi- 
cago on the Rock Island Road, expected to reach the Mis- 
sissippi in less than forty-eight hours from the time of their 
departure from the great commercial emporium. Continu- 
ing on at this rate, the cars would require but six weeks 


to traverse the circumference of the world!— Young 


America. 

[Who believes the world is progressing? These hot- 
headed—sometimes called “ enterprising’—individuals are 
doing all in their power to unsettle the “good old ways,” 
and confusing the world with their new notions. “Around 
the world in six weeks!”—from New York to the Mississippi 
in “forty-eight hours!” Well, let them “go ahead” to 
their destiny. Old-fashioned folks will stick to the “slow 
and sure,” and go by the canal, stage-coach, or on foot. Sup- 
posing it takes a year’s time, and costs a hundred per cent. 
more, is it anybody’s business? Let us return to the “good 
old days of Adam and of Eve.” It will never do to live too 
fast, OLD Foey. 


Orrcon.—The Legislature adjourned on the 9th Feb. A 
bill was passed, ordering a vote to be taken in June on the 
question of the formation of a State government. If there 
be a majority for the State organization, the Governor will 
order an election in September for members of a Conven- 
tion, and in February, 1855, the Convention will meet. 


Irems or Procress.— We clip the following 
from the June number of the American Railway Guide: 

The effect of railroads on the increase of population at 
their terminal cities is well illustrated by comparing distant 
periods of their existence. The following are examples of 
the rapid growth of such ; and probably, were the inhabitants 
enumerated in other cities, similar results would obtain: 


Cities, 1850, 1853-4, Cities. 1850. 1853—!. 
Chicago, Tl. 29,963 60,662 | Manchester, N. H, 13 923 19 981 
Cleveland, Ohio, 18,034 31.219 | Paterson, N. J. 11,338 11,615 
Dayton, vs 10.977 16,562 | Jersey City, “ 11,578 18.457 
Toledo, = 8,891 8 407 | Savaonah. Ga. 16,060 18.301 
Detroit, Mich. 21,019 37.346 | Montgomery, Ala, . 4,957 6,695 
Sr, Louis, Me, 77,866 94,819 | Covington, Ky. 9,418 12,154 


—thus, in the aggregate these cities contained, in 1850, 
229,124 inhabitants, and in 1853-4, 842,224, being an increase 
of 113,124, or nearly 50 per cent. in the period intermediate. 
Where will it end? 

All the railroads pointing toward New York carry 
over them many passengers who would profit much 
by a phrenological examination at FowLrrs AND WELLS’ 
Establishment, 808 Broadway. GNorTui srauton, which 
being translated means “Know thy bumps,” is an old and utili- 
tarian proverb; and certainly no parties are more expert in 
imparting the knowledge, here indicated to be an absolute 
necessity, than the gentlemen above named. Having recently 
submitted our own cranial culmination to a series of mani- 
pulations, we claim to speak on the subject advisedly. 
For a certainty we became better acquainted with ourself 
through their instrumentality, and most certainly are better 
satisfied with our physical and intellectual endowments than 
before our visit. Satisfaction is a great thing. 

{We must thank the editor for this complimentary notice, 
for we had not, nor have we now, the pleasure of his ac- 
quaintance. We are glad to know that our examina- 
tion increased rather than diminished the estimation in 
which he held himself. His Self-Esteem is probably not a 
predominating organ. ] — 

A New Emicrant Socrety.— A very much- 
needed and truly philanthropic Society was organized in 
this city last spring, under the name of “American and 
Foreign Emigrant Protective and Employment Society.” 
The present officers of this Society are: President, Peter 
Cooper; Vice-Presidents, Eleazer Parmly, Rev. Dr. Asa D. 
Smith; Treasurer, Thomas McElrath ; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Mortimer De Motte; Recording Secretary, Thomas 
Hogan; General Agent, J. P. Litchfield, M. D.; and a Board 
of Directors, among whom we observe the names of Horace 
Greeley, Rev. Dr. Cheever, Abraham Bell, Jasper E, Corn- 
ing, Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, and other well-known citi- 
zens. The objects of the Society are: 

To notify the emigrant, previous to his embarkation, of the 
existence and aims of the Society, so as to prevent him from 
becoming the dupe of designing parties when he lands 
here, 

To direct emigrants to places of abode while in the city, 
where they may be secure from imposition and plunder. 

To furnish legal and pecuniary aid to such as need it, or 
have been made the victims of oppression and fraud 

To obtain information as to the different sections of the 
country suitable for settlement, and the demands for labor; 
and to classify and arrange the different kinds of labor, and 
furnish the employer with the description of help that may 
be required. 

To prepare full and accurate instructions as to the various 
inland routes, and modes of transit. 

To induce emigrants to proceed to the country, and to 
advise them of the districts to which they can most advan- 
tageously direct their course; and 

To enable them to speed their departure to their respect- 
ive destinations by affording them information as to the 
most reliable routes and the cheapest rates. 

Subscriptions are solicited, and may be paid to any of the 
officers of the Society. — 

James C. PrrcivaL, the Poet, has been ap- 
pointed State Geologist of Wisconsin, vice Prof. E. Daniels, 
removed. As Prof. D. was engaged in the work incumbent 
on him when the appointment was made, the change excites 
some remarks, though the fitness of Mr. P. is conceded. 

PHRENOLOGY AND Music.— Theodore Aschar- 
feld, an experienced Music Teacher, has made a great many 
observations with reference to the application of Phrenology 
to his profession, and thinks he has discovered the traits of 
character and combination of organs necessary to keep 
correct time and display taste in music, and accuracy in its 
execution. He finds that some persons, who have not large 
Tune, but in whom Locality is well developed, are able to 








learn music without the assistance of notes, simply from 
seeing and hearing persons play, while Tune might be well 
developed, and yet, without Calculation, they would be 
unable to learn music, unless they had somebody to play it 
for them. Those of his pupils having large Weight keep 
the best time, whether playing alone or before an audience ; 
and those who have large Cautiousness in connection with 
Weight and Ideality never make a blunder, and have minds 
adapted to the best kinds of music. Where there is Tune 
well developed and Language only moderate, they will per- 
form well after others; but with Calculation, Language, 
Locality, Weight, Cautiousness, and Ideality combined, will 
display good taste of their own. A leader in a choir should 
always have large Cautiousness and a good development of 
Agreeableness, in order to succeed. 








LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


OUR NEW NEWSPAPER. 


Wirs the present number we issue a Prospectus 
for a New WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 

It is not our purpose that this shall take the 
place of our Monthly Journals. Those have be- 
come intimately connected with our special busi- 
ness, and too much beloved by our subscribers to 
be dispensed with. But in these days of railroads 
and telegraphs, monthly visits seem insufficiently 
frequent. Our noble ocean steamers cross the 
Atlantic and return between every issue. Be- 
sides, we have not sufficient space in these Jour- 
nals to convey information of the doings of the 
world. We therefore have concluded, in addition 
to our Monthlies, to make weekly visits to those 
who may desire it. 

In these more frequent calls we shall not con- 
fine ourselves so strictly to professional matters ; 
but will talk of the crops, the markets, schools, 
lectures, amusements, &c., and try to make our 
visits as agreeable as possible. 

“The world moves ;”’ life is ever active, ever 
struggling—onward and upward. It shall be our 
endeavor to direct the steps of the traveller by 
the light of science. 

Our contributors, stationed at all the important 
places—at every point of the compass-—will keep 
us “ posted up” upon all important subjects. 

New inventions in mechanics, improvements in 
agriculture, horticulture, architecture, commerce, 
and in all the industrial arts, will be served up 
promptly and in the most desirable manner. 

The various movements of societies, corpora- 
tions and individuals will be recorded, and every 
thing of interest having a good tendency will be 
laid before our readers. 

The initial number of Lire ILLusTRatep will be 
published in October next. Subscription books 
have already been opened. Agents, Postmasters, 
and others who may be interested, are solicited 
to cooperate with us and procure subscriptions. 
A more complete statement of the plan of this 
new enterprise may be found in our Prospectus 
in the advertising department. 


FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
No, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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Tus 1s Trurn, though opposed to the Puttosopny or AcEs.—GaALL, 
Truly, I see, he that will but stand to the Trura, it will carry him 
out,—GrorGE Fox, 


WEARING 





THE BEARD. 


Ir may be safely argued as a general physio- 
logical principle, that whatever evinces a free 
and natural development of any part of the body 
is by necessity beautiful. Deprive the lion of his 
mane, the cock of its comb, the peacock of the 
emerald plumage of its tail, the ram and deer of 
their horns, and they not only become displeasing 
to the eye, but lose much of their power and 
vigor. And it is easy to apply this reasoning to 
the hairy ornaments of a man’s face. The caprice 
of fashion alone forces the Englishman to shave 
off those appendages which give to the male 
countenance that true masculine character, indi- 
cative of energy, bold daring, and decision. The 
presence or absence of the beard, as an addition 
to the face, is the most marked and distinctive 
peculiarity betweeen the countenances of the two 
sexes. Who can hesitate to admire the noble 
countenance of the Osmanli Turk of Constanti- 
nople, with his un-Mongolian length of beard? 
Ask any of the fair sex whether they will not ap- 
prove and admire the noble countenance of Me- 
hemet Ali, Major Herbert Edwards, the hero of 
the Punjaub, Sir Charles Napier, and others, as 
set off by their beard? We may ask, with Bea- 
trice, “What manner of man is he? Is his head 
worth a hat, or his chin worth a beard?’ I have 
noticed the whiskers and beards of many of our 
most eminent physicians and merchants encroach- 
ing upon their former narrow boundaries, while 
it is well known that not a few of our divines 
have been long convinced of the folly of disobey- 
ing one of nature’s fixed laws ; but hitherto, their 
unwillingness to shock the prejudices of their 
congregations has prevented them from giving 
effect to their convictions, The beard is not 
merely for ornament, it is for use. Nature never 
does any thing in vain; she is economical, and 
wastes nothing. She would never erect a bul- 
wark were her domain unworthy of protection, 
or were there no enemy to invade it— Rowland 
on the Human Hair. 

[Remarxs.—If amputating the beard were 
merely a harmless, fashionable whim, we would 
not notice it. But as watchmen—self-appointed, 
perhaps— upon the walls of health of body and 
vigor of mind, it becomes us to sound public and 
general alarm respecting whatever impairs either, 
especially the latter. This we conceive shaving 
and frequent hair-cutting does; and for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

First, Electricity is the grand motive instru- 
mentality of all forms of life and of mind. It 
abundant, the life-power is abundant. It dimin- 
ished, all those functions and powers—mental 
included—it carries forward are weakened. This 
fundamental truth here assumed, every principle 
of physiology and psychology either proves or 
confirms. On or by means of it mainly, water- 
treatment, galvanism, and electricity effect their 
cures. 
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Secondly, Hair is one of the very best “ con- 
ductors”’ of electricity that exists. This all elec- 
trical experiments conclusively prove. The head 
requires more electricity than any other part, 
because the organ of mind. To collect this stim- 
ulant of mind from the atmosphere, and transmit 
it to the brain, the head is surrounded by hair, 
and face by beard. Amputating them prevents 
the coming in of as much air, or gathering up of 
as much electricity as by being left long and flow- 
ing. Long beard and hair, then, promote mental 
power and brilliancy. Heartily, then, we say, let 
them be worn. 

Does not even the Bible give a like evidence 
by ascribing the strength of its strongest giant to 
uncut hair and beard; and to their amputation, 
his becoming weak, “ like other men?” 

Besides, what proof can be more conclusive than 
that a most intimate inter-relation exists between 
the beard and the manly element itself? The 
masculinity of every man corresponds with, 
measures, and attests the amount of this virility. 
To men, then, it becomes both a sign and pro- 
moter of masculine power and beauty. Its am- 
putation then must be attended with both injury 
and deformity. 

But we are persuaded that men shave and 
barber mainly to please women. Yet only sickly 
feminine taste—or rather want of taste—will re- 
quire it. 

Women, too, especially those whose hair can be 
trained to curl gracefully, will do well to wear 
their hair in flowing ringlets, rather than to tie it 
up closely, for they will thereby collect and fur- 
nish a larger amount of that electricity which 
alone can impart that glow of health called 
beauty, that warmth and fervor of feeling called 
soul, that buoyant, happy, hilarious ecstasy which 
forms a chief attraction of women, and that 
sprightliness and clearness of mind so desirable 
to every human being.] 





THE PRAIRIE FARMER 
ON THE GRAVEL WALL. 


“THERE are many hundreds of these buildings 
in the region of Rock river, this style being, at 
one time, quite a rage about there ; but so far as 
we know, none of them have been put up very 
lately, nor do we think that, with all the press- 
ure of Mr. Fowler’s book, it can long be kept in 
fashion anywhere. The truth is, that it is but a 
poor mode of getting a dwelling. Without the 
greatest care, and no small amount of skill in the 
construction, the building will be a poor con- 
cern; crumbling in pieces at the corners, crack- 
ing through the walls, shrinking about the tim- 
bers, and proving every way rickety and unsa- 
tisfactory. Besides, unless the wall is made 
double, with an air-chamber between, or is furred 
out for the lath and plaster, it is excessively cold 
and damp. To do either, involves an expense 
equal to that of constructing with brick in most 
places, and, we apprehend, something more.” 


Willing to give both sides a fair hearing, we 
copy the above, partly to give our readers the 
benefit of all criticisms and objections, and partly 
to make some comments. 

1. “With all the pressure of Mr. Fowler’s 
book.’? As though I had adopted a hobby, on 
pressing which my life, or at least fortune 
depended. This mode of building I adopted and 
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liked, and wrote out my own experiment in the 
light in which I viewed it, without one thought 
of its being one penny’s pecuniary benefit to my- 
self, but simply to promulgate important build- 
ing improvements; and am still as sanguine as 
ever—and others who have tried are as sanguine 
as myself, 

Cracking and crumbling, and peeling off at the 
corners, do not apply to my house; nor does 
dampness—not one iota of which has been ob- 
served, except along one inside wall connected 
with a leaky cistern. He says it is cold and 
damp unless furrowed. Yet, is it not just as easy 
to furrow and lath this as brick? Of course, this 
is then no worse unfurrowed than brick, and just 
as good when furrowed; with the saving of all 
the difference in cost between this and brick. 


He adds, “unless the wall is made double,’ 
&c.; mine is neither double nor damp, yet I 
suspect those honeycomb holes, all through my 
wall, caused by using flat slate stones instead of 
round ones, serve exactly the same purpose as a 
double wall, without the trouble of making an 
“air-chamber.’’ That is, I opine that the small 
flat stones I used made thousands of natural 
little air-chambers all through the wall in place 
of one large artificial one, and these much better 
thar that, both to prevent dampness and change 
of temperature. I account for the difference in 
these respects between his and my houses, on 
the ground that his was made out of round stones 
of all sizes, so that they packed down tight toge- 
ther, having none of these innumerable air-cells 
which my flat slate stones left, so that his remarks 
would not apply to my house, though they might 
to one built ont of round gravel stones. If this 
difference does exist—-and it seems rational that it 
should—it teaches a new and most valuable les- 
son touching this style of building: namely, to 
use material which will not pack closely toge- 
ther. 

“ But will it then be sufficiently solid?” Mine 
is, at least ; there it is—examine it, I will show 
you in it well-built wall, as solid as brick, and 
poor wall, yet it stands as good as the best. I 
will show you wall on top of all above the roof, 
a part of the balustrade, wholly unprotected, 
even unplastered, as firm as brick. If houses on 
Rock river are rickety, mine is not. I have 
faithfully described—rather enthusiastically, I 
admit, for its surprising success enkindled that 
enthusiasm—the whole experiment just as it pre- 
sented itself to my mind. What motive have I 
to mislead? Here is a great practical improve- 
ment: of course time and varied experiments 
will improve it as they do every thing else. Nor 
have I yet to append one material modification 
or drawback. I would only repeat these cautions 
—keep the walls straight and braced till it has 
set, or the floor-timbers are laid. I shall soon 
publish an appendix with additional suggestions, 
and especially testimonials from those who have 
tried it. 

As to the coldness of my house in winter, I 
cannot speak positively, for I have not been 
much at home in cold weather; but I do know 
that it is by far the coolest house in warm wea- 
ther, and warmest of fall evenings, I ever occu- 
pied; that its changes of temperature from hot 
to cold, and, the reverse, are very slow. There it 
stands. Inspect it. Let it speak for itself. 
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IMPORTANCE OF A PHRENO- 
LOGICAL EXAMINATION. 


OncE, mere curiosity prompted the idle or 
the doubter to “have his head examined ;” or, 
more vulgarly speaking, his “‘ bumps felt.’’ Once, 
“a long time ago,’ school-teachers invited the 
Phrenologist to “ test the new science” upon the 
heads of theirpupils, and point out, if he could, 
their peculiar traits. He was also invited to visit 
prisoners in their cells, and name the crimes 
committed, if he could, on phrenglogical prin- 
ciples. When travelling—when in church or pri- 
vate circles, he was invited to “ give an opinion” 
of this man, or that, even when not permitted to 
“lay on hands ;’”’ and thus entertain and amuse 
the listener. But, while thus occupied, the Phre- 
nologist took occasion to inquire into the cor- 
rectness of his statements and observations ; 
and, by experience or comparison, to confirm or 
refute his opinions. In the lower walks, among 
profligates, bets were sometimes made upon the 
relative size or influence of this or that organ or 
faculty, and the opinion of the Phrenologist de- 
cided the bet. 

But what a change have a few short years 
wrought in the estimate in which Phrenology 
was then and is now held! Now, it is looked 
upon in avery different light. Now, it is con- 
sulted by all classes—-rich and poor, learned and 
ignorant—as an oracle of wisdom ; and the in- 
struction, advice, and direction of a competent 
Phrenologist is as conclusive as that of an in- 
spired prophet. He is consulted in regard to the 
training, management, and government of un- 
governable children ; to the particular occupation 
and pursuit to which they are best adapted, and 
in which they would be most successful; to the 
qualities most essential in a companion, to ren- 
der the matrimonial relations happy and perma- 
nent; to enable persons to adapt themselves to 
each other ; to restrain those organs now excess- 
ively developed, and to cultivate those now de- 
ficient. In short, to establish such a state of 
equilibrium between all parts of the body and 
brain, as to produce an harmonious, uniform, con- 
sistent, moral, physical and intellectual character. 
Now, young men go a thousand miles to obtain 
the opinion of a Phrenologist with regard to 
their competency for particular callings or pro- 
fessions, before entering upon a “ life-pursuit.’’ 
And most religiously do they rely upon this 
“ compass” to direct them safely over the tem- 
pestuous ocean, through the stormy billows, into 
a happy future and a blissful haven. 


Mothers inquire how they may best improve 
and develop their daughters, to prepare them for 
the various conditions of life which they will be 
required to fill. Fathers seek the good of their 
sons. They would have them become honorable 
and useful members of society; to make the 
most of their natural gifts. Phrenology is sum- 
moned to guide the lad; to strengthen the man; 
to encourage the timid; restrain the reckless ; 
and to bring humanity into a happy harmony. 


Phrenology settles, beyond cavil or controversy, 
theological and other questions ; reconciles man 
to his fate or destiny, to life and to death; in- 
spires a happy reliance on the Author of his 
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being ; expands his mind, his soul, and prepares 
him for eternity. 

These truths are now beginning to be believed, 
appreciated, and lived. And Phrenology, the 
glorious science of mind, stands forth a new reve- 
lation to man, the science of sciences, the pole- 
star of Humanity. 

No wonder, then, that true believers make a 
pilgrimage of hundreds or thousands of miles, to 
receive the magic light which is to illuminate 
their path through this world, and into the world 
to come. Such, then, is the importance of a 
correct PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATION. 


Ghents of the Month, 


DOMESTIC. 


ConereEss.—Several petitions have been pre- 
sented in the Senate from different quarters of the country, 
praying for the repeal of the Fugitive Slave Law. Mr. 
Sumner, of Massachusetts, gave notice of his intention to 
support the prayer of the petitioners. A bill to establish a 
line of steamers between the ports of San Francisco and 
Shanghai in China, has been passed in the Senate by a vote 
of 22 to 13. An appropriation of $10,000,000 for the ratifica- 
tion of the Mexican treaty, has passed both Houses. Con- 
gress has agreed to adjourn the first week in August. 











Ar Carlinville, Ill., recently, some 7,000 per- 
sons assembled to witness the execution of Andrew J. Nash, 
when intelligence was received that the Governor had granted 
him a pardon. The crowd, disappointed in the object of 
their visit, made an assault on the jail, and forced an en- 
trance. Great confusion followed, and the prisoner was 
found dead in his cell, having either hung himself through 
fear of the mob, or been hung by it in the midst of the con- 
fusion, 


INTERESTING WEDDING oF A Mute.—A young 
lady of rare accomplishments and great beauty, for several 
years past a pupil in the Institution for the Instruction of 
the Deaf and Dumb in this city, was recently married to one 
of the Preceptors of the Institution, himself a very worthy 
man and a very accomplished teacher—Miss Mary Toles 
and Isaac Lewis Peet, son of the Principal of the Institution. 
The service was very solemnly performed by the Rev. Isaae 
Lewis, the grandfather of the groom, an octogenarian who 
has seen many generations rise up around him. The lady 
was attended by the following bridal party: Dudley Peet, 
Dr. Turner, Mr. Cooke, Miss Hubbell, Miss Meigs, Miss 
Hart. The marriage services were simple and without re- 
straint, but very impressive. 


DEATH OF KossuTH’s SistEeR.-Madame Meszlenyi, 
the sister of Louis Kossuth, died recently at her residence, in 
this city, mourned by a large circle of friends, The disease was 
consumption, which had been growing upon her constitution 
since 1851. It is related by her friends that upon the even- 
ing of the arrest of the female members of Kossuth’s family, 
during the Hungarian revolution of 1851, by Austrians, Ma- 
dame Meszlenyi was one of the party, and with the others 
was dragged through the streets of Pesth, when were sown 
the seeds of the disease which has carried her to the grave, 
She died in the 34th year of her age, and fully reconciled to 
death. The deceased leaves two interesting children, both 
girls—one about ten and the other twelve years of age. 
Madame Meszlenyi arrived in this country with her sisters, 
Madame Ruittkai and Madame Zulanski, at the close of the 
winter of 1851, and being dependent upon their own exer- 
tions for support, at once entered into business: Mesdames 
Meszlenyi and Ruttkai opened a store in this city for the 
sale of lace and embroidery, and the other sister took a 
boarding-house. It will be remembered that the mother of 
Kossuth, who was also arrested by the same authorities, 
died from the hardships of Austrian despotism, and even 
while the agonies of death were upon her, Kossuth was de- 
nied permission to see her, except upon conditions which 
his honesty forbade him to accept. The children of the 
deceased are left to the care of her sister, Madame Ruttkai, 
who has a husband living in Austria, but who is forbidden 
extending to his wife any support. Relying wholly upon 
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her own exertions, this lady has been able to support her 
own family, consisting of herself and three young children ; 
and now toher care are left the children of her deceased sister - 
We succeeded in obtaining a cast from the head of Madam 
Meszlenyi,.which can be seen at our Cabinet. 


ReMARKABLE Deatus.-The most remarkable 
cases of coincidences and sudden deaths that we ever re- 
member to have heard of, are recorded as follows: J. L: 
Brown was recently nominated for the Legislature in Pacific 
Co., Washington Territory, but died very suddenly the day 
before the election. Mr. Scudder was then elected, and he 
died suddenly a few days after. A special election was then 
ordered, and H. Fiester was chosen to fill the vacancy. The 
late steamer brings news that Mr. Fiester proceeded to the 
seat of government, and on the next day fell dead in the 
House, 


Rice.—The culture of rice in Louisiana appears 
to be increasing. There are immense tracts of swamp land 
in that State well adapted to the growth of this crop. There 
is land enough along the Lafourche to grow more than all 
the rice plantations of South Carolina, which can be easily 
watered from that branch of the Mississippi. Good rice land 
will produce from 60 to 112 bushels of paddy (rough rice) to 
the acre, and a bushel will yield on an average twenty-nine 
pounds of clean rice, worth one dollar, while the broken rice 
and meal will pay for hulling. This shows a profitable crop, 
but not above facts. We know rice planters on the Cape 
Fear river, North Carolina, that have averaged 112 bushels, 
per acre, with pretty rough culture; and on the Cooper 
river, 8. C., 75 bushels is a common average. It will be 
discovered some day that when Congress gave away the 
“swamp lands,” it gave away the very best part of the pub- 
lie domain. 


Aw InrernaL Macurtne.—A box was sent on 
the 28th of June to the Marine Hospital in Cincinnati, and 
deposited in the room of the steward, J. H. Allison. About 
10 o’clock, the steward and his wife, being alone in the room, 
opened the box, when it exploded with terrific force, man- 
gling the bodies of both in a horrible manner. Mrs. Allison 
had both her arms blown off and her skull fractured, while 
Mr. A. was dreadfully mangled. The furniture, windows, 
ceiling of the room, &c., were shattered to atoms, The indi- 
cations are, that the box contained a bomb-shell of about 
six inches in diameter. The Allisons are both dead. The 
box, judging from the fragments, was made from black wal- 
nut wood, and was about fifteen inches long, six wide and 
four deep, and contained a metallic case filled with powder, 
and perforated with small holes. Portions of it have been 
found and placed in safe-keeping, as it may lead to the detee- 
tion of the assassin. 


RuopeE Istanp.—The Rhode Island Legislature 
adjourned after passing, among other things, an act prohibit- 
ing the use of any jail or prison for the purpose of confining 
fugitive slaves, and making it penal for any officer of that 
State to aid in the arrest or detention of auy fugitive slave. 


MINNESOTA FILLING UP.—The rush of immigrants 
to this territory is unprecedented in Western history. Since 
the opening of navigation the present season, the arrivals to 
this Territory have averaged more than a hundred a day, 
probably about a thousand a week. Seven-eighths of these 
come to made Minnesota their home. These are, almost uni- 
versally, men of some means, moral and industrious. They 
take up our new land, and in a week or two from entering 
our borders are permanently settled as citizens. 

PENNSYLVANIA ILLUSTRATED.—A recent act of the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania having directed each county in 
the State to appoint a superintendent of schools and fix his 
salary, nearly or quite all the counties have complied with 
its requisitions. One county (Lancaster) pays her superin- 
tendent $1400; five counties (Alleghany, Bucks, Chester, 
Schuylkill, and Washington) pay $1000 each; the residue all 
the way down from $760 (Lebanon) to one hundred dollars, 
which is the sum paid by Fulton and Pike respectively— 
about half the wages in those counties of a day-laborer who 
boards himself, but is not required to keep a horse and pay 
travelling charges out of his stipend. 


THE name of Dearman (a small village on the 
banks of the Hudson river) has been changed to “ Jrving- 


ton,” in honor of the beloved and gifted author of the 
“Sketch Book,” who resides in the neighborhood. 
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Resvrrection.—The Detroit Tribune says that 
a lady died in that place on the 6th instant, and the body 
was prepared for interment. The arrangements for the 
funeral were completed, and as the undertaker was placing 
the body in the coffin, she revived, and the next morning 
showed evident symptoms of convalescence. 


LIGHTHOUSE ON Mrnor’s Lepcr.—aA minute sur- 
vey of this dangerous ledge has recently been made for the 
United States Lighthouse Board. The base of the outer 
Minot will permit the construction of a stone lighthouse of 
sufficient dimensions to resist the force of the most powerful 
waves, and it is expected immediate measures will be taken 
for its erection —New-Bedford Standard. 


OrEGon.—Late advices from Yakima, the point 
east of the Cascade Mountains at which it was some time 
ago stated gold had been discovered, represent the yield of 
gold as increasing, The annual rise of the Columbia river, 
caused by the melting of the snows on the mountains, com- 
menced earlier this year than usual. The rivers are now 
within a few feet of the usual stage of the high water in 
June. The crops throughout the country are said to look 
unusually well, particularly the spring grains. The weather 
continues fine. Crops are thriving—farmers are busy—and 
arich harvest will crown their labors. The crops put in 
this year are much larger throughout the Territory than any 
previous one since its settlement by the white men. The 
two parties are actively preparing for the election of mem- 
bers of the Legislature and county officers, which takes 
place early in June. Party conventions have, in a number 
of the counties, nominated full tickets. The question of 
changing the Territorial to a State Government is still the 
leading topic of discussion. The indications are against a 
change at present. 


Emigration To Kansas.—The details of this 
great enterprise begin to come before the public eye. The 
trustees, Messrs. A. A. Lawrence, Moses H. Grinnell and E. 
Thayer, have advertised for proposals for carrying their 
emigrants West—at least 20,000, and at most 50,000, to be 
provided for by the transportation companies who make 
these offers. It may not be generally understood that the 
journey to Kansas is a very short one. The mail passes 
from New York to St. Louis in about 50 hours, and the line 
of Kansas is northward from the Mississippi river, only 280 
miles by the Missouri, up which steamboats go with emi- 
grants. We presume that it may be found convenient for 
emigrants to rendezvous at Alton, nearly opposite the 
mouth of the Missouri. The interest taken in this enter- 
prise all through the Northern, Middle and Western States 
is a most satisfactory evidence of the eagerness with which 
men have been looking for something which they could do 
to gratify their attachment to free institutions. Every form 
of emigration-party is now clustering, from the widow at 
Lowell—the first woman who signified her intent to go, be- 
eause she had a son two years old, whom she meant to bring 
up as a Kansas farmer—round to the party of fifty families 
from one village in Pennsylvania, who take with them their 
printing-press, their tools and their money, to establish at 
once in a new home a town even more thriving than they 
leaye behind. 


Tue ScnuyLer Fravps.—One of the most stu- 
pendous frauds that has ever been perpetrated in any mer- 
cantile community has been detected in the operations of 
Mr. Robert Schuyler, late President of the New York and 
New Hayen Railroad. Mr. Schuyler was the chief origin- 
ator of the great Illinois Central scheme, and was President 
of the road up to the present year. He is a gentleman of 
large experience in railway building, and he held no less 
than three Presidencies and several Treasurerships, previous 
to the fatal Norwalk accident on the New Haven Road, 
which led to an act of the Connecticut Legislature, restrict- 
ing the head of that road from holding any other railroad 
Presidency. The fraud consisted in the issue of unauthor- 
ized and illegal stock of the New York and New Haven 
Road, to the amount of some 20,000 shares, or $2,000,090. 
The discovery of this swindling operation caused a universal 
panic in the stock-market and in finareial circles generally. 
The confidence, which is the life of business, that was thus 
rudely shaken, has scarcely yet been restored. 
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FOREIGN. 


THE last advices from the seat of war in the 
East presented no features of marked interest. A civil con- 
test, of a violent and sanguinary character, has broken out 
in the Spanish Peninsula. According to recent accounts, 
Madrid was covered with barricades. A body of insurgents, 
amounting to four thousand, had taken possession of the 
Campo del Moro, at the distance of a musket-shot from the 
Palace. The Commander of the Artillery, General Campu- 
zano, refused to fire upon the invaders, and they were left 
in undisturbed possession of their position. Other portions 
of the military had declined aeting in support of the Queen’s 
authority. It was reported that a summons had been issued 
to the Queen by Gen. Donnell, desiring her to resign the 
crown. Of the many officers of great name in Madrid and 
the vicinity, not one has come forward to maintain the 
throne of Isabella, which is now threatened with such im- 
minent destruction. The subject of the Queen's abdication 
was under discussion, and the formation of a regency under 
Narvaez. 








General Notices. 


PHRENOLOGY IN New Eneianp.—Reforms help 
each other. They are like the cross-timbers of a bridge, and 
combine to hold up humanity from a dread gulf of sin and 
suffering. When a man becomes right on one subject, he 
can more easily be brought right on other subjects, for all 
truth is expansive and progressive. You instinctively go to 
a Free Democrat for aid in the Temperance cause, or the 
Ten-Hour movement, and rarely fail to receive such aid. I 
desire to bring to the notice of the Free Democrats of Ver- 
mont a reform which should be the basis of all other re- 
forms—the renovation and elevation of human minds and 
bodies. Phrenology and Physiology are the instruments of 
this primal work—two sciences that bless the world more 
and more as a knowledge of them spreads wider and wider. 
The eminence of the Messrs. Fow.rrs, as Phrenological 
lecturers, examiners, and authors, is well known in all parts 
of our land. But it may not be as well known to New Eng- 
landers that experienced and favorite assistants of theirs, Mr. 
D. P. Butler and C. J. Hambleton, have for some two years 
past occupied rooms at No. 142 Washington street, Boston, 
conducting there all branches of the business—such as giy- 
ing professional examinations and written descriptions of 
character, teaching classes and fitting lecturers in these noble 
fields of usefulness, selling the valuable works issued by 
Fowirrs AND WELts and other enlightened publishers, 
furnishing articles and receiving subscribers for the WaTER- 
Curr and PHRENOLOGIOAL JouRNALS, &c. Gentlemen and 
ladies visiting Boston will be treated courteously and served 
faithfully ; and a look through the curious Cabinet of skulls, 
busts and engravings, will be cheerfully granted without 
charge, even should no advice or books be wished.—WiL. 
Wrynrow, in the Green Mountain [Vt.] Freeman. 


A Swearine Cump.—Our correspondent, Dr. 
Crips, an eminent physician in Philadelphia, after having 
heard our lecture on Temperance, recently published in the 
JouRNAL, penned the following as illustrating the principle 
that inflammation of the body causes a depraved action of 
the animal propensities. The mother of this boy is mourn- 
ing to-day over the apprehension that because her son died 
swearing he went to hell, whereas this swearing was caused 
by inflamed Combativeness, consequent on bodily inflamma- 
tion. And let the fact be everywhere and for ever remem- 
bered, that a/Z bodily inflammation causes a sinful action of 
the propensities; that, consequently, to be pure and moral, 
we must first obey the physical laws; and that a large pro- 
portion of man’s depravity is caused by physiological dis- 
order. The doctor's illustration of this law is as follows: 


PuILAvELputs, 3d mo. 27th, 1854, 

EstremeD Frirnp, O. 8. Fowier:—I was extremely 
gratified with the lecture on Temperance last evening, and 
particularly with that part of it in reference to the influence 
of bodily disease on the basilar organs of the brain and the 
animal functions, I had a case some years since which will 
illustrate this point: 

A little boy about four years old—one of the most sweet 
and amiable dispositions I knew—an cnly child, and a very 








carefully guarded pet, whose pious mother watched him by 
day and by night. Well, he overloaded his stomach; a vio- 
lent convulsion ensued; it lasted for some hours; the base 
and indeed the whole brain was engorged; he came out of 
the convulsion and began to swear and curse in the most 
awfully profane manner. If he had been to school all his life 
among the greatest swearers, it seems to me that he could 
have outsworn the whole of them. He might have taken 
out a patent-right for swearing, and I am sure no one would 
have disputed his claim to originality. 

At the suggestion of one of our most eminent physicians, 
I bled him very freely ; and for three days he was as calm 
and heavenly a child as you ever saw. But the convulsion 
returned, and after it the same kind of swearing, which con- 
tinued until he died in a few days. And that poor mother 
has gone on her way mourning ever since; like Rachel of 
old, she will not be comforted; she believes her child has 
gone to perdition—simply because it manifested under dis- 
ease such feeling. 

I would to God that science might lighten up some of the 
dark chambers of theology, and thereby remove many of 
the sources of sorrow and gloom which now overspread hu- 
manity.—With sentiments of high regard and esteem, I am 
your friend, Henry T. Cuiip. 


[We copy the following from the Oshawa Free- 
man, Canada. It is from the pen of Alfred Oridge: 


“ PRoGREss OF WATER-CuRE.—Seven years ago there were 
but three Water-Cure establishments in the Union; four 
years ago, about six; now there are over fifty. Eight years 
since, the WATER-CURE JOURNAL was started in New York; 
four years since, it had attained to a circulation of about 
2,000; now itis over 55,000, and is rapidly increasing. This 
astonishing increase is not the result of sudden frenzy, but 
of deliberate inquiry and investigation. The Water-Cure 
advocates have probably done more, within a few years, in 
showing people how to preserve their health, than all others 
for a century before. To preserve health, as well as to cure 
disease, they change all the bad habits of a person. They do 
not profess to cure chronic diseases of long standing, caused 
by years of gross and constant violation of the laws of 
health, in a few days or weeks, or in fact to do it at all, unless 
the patient lives as he or she should in every way, and 
abides by their directions. They cure, if at all, by assisting, 
not by opposing, subduing and thwarting nature; by re- 
moving the cawses of disease, not by suppressing the out- 
ward manifestations; nature works slowly but surely—so do 
they; they can only cure where there is enough vitality and 
bodily energy to work with and upon; no physician can 
cure without it. It is only by unremitting perseverance on 
the part of the patient, as well as constant watchfulness by 
the physician and good attendance that disease of long 
standing can be really cured: it may be changed from one 
part of the body to another, so as to be apparently cured ina 
very short time; the symptoms may be eradicated, but the 
disease will break out in another form and probably a worse 
one, which is very different from acwre. There is a small 
boy here who some years ago had eruptions on his legs ; his 
mother procured some ointment from a medical man, rub- 
bed it in, and—cured him? No, not a bit of it—but the 
eruptions disappeared, they were cured, and what then? 
Why, as a curious coincidence, he lost the use of his lower 
limbs and couldn’t walk without crutches; he has lately 
come here to a Water-Cure to be cured in earnest, and—an- 
other curious coincidence—as he gets well and stronger in 
his limbs, the eruptions redippear, but will go off again when 
he is fully recovered. The eruptions were the efforts of 
nature to expel the disease, and should not have been sup- 
pressed, but brought out and eradicated. Such is the theory 
of diseased action held by the Water-Cure physicians and 
rigidly acted up to; it is also believed, but not so much 
practised, by the more advanced physicians that are not 
Hydropaths. A very imperfect idea of the mode of treat- 
ment by Water-Cure practice is generally prevalent. It does 
not consist in indiscriminate sousing in cold water, without 
regard to age, sex, temperament, vital energy, or disease, 
but is applied in different ways, at various temperatures, 
(sometimes hot,) at different times, as circumstances may 
render expedient. With this combined, attention to diet, 
air, exercise, sleep, &c.; abstraction from business cares 
and other things causing undue excitement and exhausting 
the vital energies, I have found, however, by experience 


“and observation, that these latter are insufficient to remove 


disease, however useful in preserving health, unless accom- 
panied by vigorous curative treatment. 
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Scrmntiric Lectures.—Dr. C. H. Burrows has 
been lecturing in this place during the past week, on An- 
atomy, Physiology, Hygiene and Phrenology, to crowded 
audiences each evening, and will close the course of these 
interesting and scientific lectures to-night. The Doctor is 
certainly a scientific man, and understands well the impor- 
tant subjects upon which he treats. As a lecturer, he has 
but few superiors, being both eloquent and to the point, 
and will command attention wherever he goes. We care 
not how scrupulous a community may be, if they will but 
give him a hearing, they will be forced, if intelligent, to 
lay aside their long-conceded old notions of things, and see 
wherein they have been in error, in respect to health and 
happiness. And itis high time the people of this western 
country understood more thoroughly the human system, for 
beyond a doubt, one half of the disease which is infesting our 
land is brought on through ignorance.—Grayville (Illinois) 
Weekly News. - 


Tue Press.—The following eloquent tribute to 
the Press is from Dr. Dods’ late work on Spiritualism.* 
We hardly know a finer passage of the kind in the English 
language: 


“Tt is a power beneath whose raps thrones must crumble 
into fragments, despots fall, manacles break, and tyranny 
die! Itis the PRESS! Yes, the moral power of the press 
is already the great co-working COMPANION with the gospel 
of Christ! Before this instrument, as to its 1pBA, was in- 
vented by the immortal Faustus, what was the condition of 
the world, so far as its Christian character was concerned? 
Let the ignorance, cruelty, bloodshed, and gloom of the dark 
ages send back the answer. Where then, I ask, was the 
Bible? It was not seen by the millions of our race! Its 
written manuscripts, here and there a copy, were with the 
Pope, the Bishop, the Priest, shut out from the light of day 
in some cloister’s dark recess or vault It was the strong 
arm of the press that tore away the bolts and bars of its pri- 
son, demolished its doors, snatched it from its secret and 
silent tomb, and flung it to the hearth of the cottager, to the 
poor widow in her solitude, to the lonely orphan, to the 
prisoner in his dungeon, flung it to the world, as the world’s 
richest treasure! The press! that mighty engine of power 
and light, tyrants feared, fastened upon it a tyrant’s chain, 
and denied or restrained its liberty. But in Young America 
and Old England it has broken loose. It is unchained, and 
before its awful power tyrants this moment tremble and 
their thrones shake, It flings out its sheets by millions, and 
showers them over the globe. The water, the steam—yes, 
the lightnings of heaven—the electric power that moves the 
globe, have lent it their aid! I had almost said that the 
Creator had lent it his own omnipresence in the telegraphic 
despatch! It has its millions of eyes, and beholds all things 
that are done under heaven, and its millions of tongues, to 
speak alike to the cottager and king, and it speaks without 
fear! It is in motion, and beneath its tread the globe 
shakes to its centre, the moral elements are set in motion, 
and tyrants may as well presume to arrest the globe in its 
mighty course around the sun, as attempt to arrest the ad- 
vancing power of the press, It proclaims alike to the world 
the statesman’s magnanimity and greatness, the orator’s elo- 
quence, the scholar’s fame, the poet’s inspiration, the philan- 
thropist’s deeds in the prisoner’s cell, the hero’s victories in 
fields of war, the oppressor’s wrongs, the Christian’s triumph, 
and the villain’s defeat. It looks abroad with equal eye on 
thrones and hamlets, on the rich and poor, summons all alike 
to its TREMENDOUS BAR, holds them in its grasp for trial, 
condemns or acquits, and proclaims its verdict to the world.” 


ILLITERATE PrRSONS IN MASSACHUSETTS AND 
New Enevanp.—According to the census of 1850, there were 
then in Massachusetts 28,346 persons upwards of twenty 
years of age, who could not read or write; of whom 11,578 
were white males, and 15,961 white females; 875 colored 
males and 431 colored females; 1,861 natives, and 26,484 
foreigners. In all the rest of New England there were 
24,442 persons who could not read or write, as follows: 
Maine, 6,282; New Hampshire, 3.009; Vermont, 6,240; 
Rhode Island, 8,607 ; Connecticut, 5,806. Of this number 
6,266 were natives, and 18,208 foreigners— The Papers, 

There is no reasonable excuse for so large a number of 
ignorant “natives,” where educational facilities are so great. 
But the Marne Law will correct all that in less than twenty 
years. We can and must educate the foreigners as fast as 
they come among us, and thus increase their usefulness. 
Keep the people temperate, and we will answer for their 
education. 

Prttucip WatTer.—The water of Lake Michigan 
at Milwaukie, Wisconsin, was recently so clear and transpa- 
rent that it is said a pin could be seen at the bottom in fifteen 
feet depth, and several lost articles of merchandise were thus 
discovered and fished up. 

PurenoLoey teaches us our natural capacities, our right 
and wrong tendencies, the most appropriate avocations, and 
directs us how to attain self-improvement, happiness, and 
success in life. 





* Spirit MANIFESTATIONS EXAMINED AND EXPLAINED, — 
Judge Edmonds Refuted; or an Exposition of the Involuntary 
Powers and Iustincts of the Human Mind: By John Bovee Dods, 
author of ‘* Philosophy of Electrical Psychology,” etc. New York : 
Dewitt & Davenport, 1854. (Price, prepaid by mail, 75 cents.) 








Givine waite Lrvina.—Rich men die as do the 
poor. They go alike to the other spheres. It is the fashion 
to bequeath property to individuals, corporations, and insti- 
tions, to be appropriated in sums according to the advice, 
persuasion, or compulsion of interested parties, to be kept 
in particular channels—in the family, and handed down to 
unborn generations. Such bequests are frequently misap- 
plied, frequently litigated into the pockets of rogues, and too 
often blindly given to reckless, dissipated persons, which is 
like putting edged tools into the hands of a child—it is almost 
swre to prove an affliction rather than a charity. A contem- 
porary—the Boston Post—has the following in point: 

On the whole, I don’t like long-tailed charities—it is but 
right that each generation should take care of its own poor 
and sick and infirm. The greater the remove from the 
life or death of the donor, the greater the probability of 
abuse or perversion of the gift. What a pity, by-the-bye, 
that rich men do not see the economy.of being their own 
executors and trustees! When a man of affluence says, “I 
am rich enough; I will acquire no more; I will give my 
income to charity after this date ;” he has taken a great step, 
and soon finds giving—wise and judicious giving—almost as 
easy as gathering. And then it makes him so happy to see the 
effects of his benevolence! The frequent wastefulness and 
mismanagement of corporations is astonishing. Look at the 
Girard College. Liberality with other men’s money is one 
of the virtues which survived the effects of the fall of Adam. 
I think that in charity, as in every thing else, as little should 
be done by proxy as may be. 

These are our sentiments; and must meet the views 

of all right-thinking men. Time changes ail things. 
The necessities of to-day may not exist in years to come. 
To-day we want the “means” now in the hands of the rich 
te introduce a new order of things; to establish reforms in 
Government; Schools, Colleges, Gymnasiums; Cabinets with 
specimens in Natural History, Botany, Geology, Phrenology, 
Physiology, and of all the Natural Sciences, Canrners 
where the people may study Nature and themselves, Let 
every man of wealth endow a school, collect curiosities from 
all parts of the world, and establish a Frre Museum in his 
town, city or village. What could he do to open and quick- 
en the human mind more effectually, or to draw it away 
from low places of dissipation? Give the people rational 
amusement along with moral, intellectual, and physical in- 
struction and we will, answer for their intelligence; we had 
almost said their crimes! A ¢rwe philanthropist will use his 
means—we mean his money—to remove the evils with 
which society is afflicted, and to bring about a better condi- 
tion. He will write, work, vote, pray, and, if necessary, 
Jight for the Right! For the establishment of the Marr 
Law in all the States he will cause books, papers, and tracts 
to be distributed “ broadcast” among the people; employ 
lecturers; in short, do all in his power to bring about an 
object so desirable. He will not—miser-like—clutch with a 
deathly grip that which can do him no good, but will wisely 
disburse among others the blessings with which he has been 
more abundantly blessed. He will be found “ giving while 
living,” and thus build his own monument, a glorious mon- 
ument in the memories of a benefited and grateful people. 


‘* CALOMEL.’’—-Under the above heading, several 
years ago, appeared the following exposé of some of the 
baneful effects of calomel, by O. B. Lyman, in the Gardiner 
(Me.) Thompsonian Recorder, which, I think, is too good 
to lieidle ; therefore, that the many may enjoy the pleasure 
of reading and possessing it, I send a copy as I find it. 


OW. T. 
What a hydra-headed monster! 


Language fails to paint or tell 
Half the ills that daily cumber 
Man, from use of—Calomel. 


Health-destroyer—happiness-spoiler ; 
Dropsy-maker—sick man’s bane ; 

Stomach-retcher—misery-fetcher ; 
Blood-corrupter—source of pain, 


Eruption-breeder—pimple-feeder ; 
Skin-defacer—Beauty’s foe; 

Nerve-unstringer—vital-stinger ; 
Muscle-waster—source of woe. 


Bone-upsetter—palsy-getter ; 
Ulcer-causer—Corruption’s friend ; 

Bowel-trotter—liver-rotter ; 
Pain-produeer, without end. 


Tooth-decayer—gum-diseaser ; 
Palate-eater—Canker’s source; 

Tongue-enlarger—saliva-poisoner ; 

Brain-inflamer—Deatu By Force! 





Poetry. 


WORKING ONE’S PASSAGE 
THROUGH. 





I wATouED a river's rushing tide, 
And glanced far up the stream, 

Hoping awhile my cares to hide 
In daylight’s fitfal dream, 

The fuaming current seemed to leap 
From many a rocky ledge, 

While eddies whirled, and tried to keep 
Some cherished secret pledge. 

The impetuous river wildly said, 
“Tve worked my passage through : 

See you the rift in yonder rock 
Through which I piercing flew ? 


“JT worked quite hard both day and night, 
(My courage always good,) 

And now I sweep in steady flight 
Through yonder nodding wood. 
The wood once passed, Ill try again 
To work my passage through 

The grotto just beyond the plain, 
And meet again with you.” 

I ventured on life’s weary track, 
And parted with the river, 

Thinking alway of her last words, 
My sadness to deliver. 


I passed a mill whose busy wheel 
Was swiftly turning round, 

And walked within to view the meal, 
My aching cares to drown. 

When going out, a well-known voice 
Called forth, “ How do you do? 

Come here, come here: with me rejoice! 
I've worked my passage through.” 

I turned and looked, and that bright river 
Was rushing by my side: 

My breath came quick, joy made me quiver, 
I plunged into its tide. 


Well now, my friend, bright, sparkling river, 
T'll toil as hard as you, 

And sing, when next we meet again, 
Tye worked my passage through. 

I thought a century would pass 
When last you said adieu, 

And went into that dark, dark cave, 
Which sunlight never knew ; 

But now you're here, and rushing on 
To the deep and distant sea ; 

Tl mend my pace, and reach the eoast ! 
Good luck to you and me. 


Parted again, but not for ever ; 
Time lingered not, but flew; 
I faltered not, but trusted ever, 
And worked my passage through. 
I stood alone by ocean's side, 
While the moon rose through the mist; 
And felt I had no care to hide, 
Nor sorrows to resist. 
A voice, in accents clear and deep, 
Bade me the past review ; 
Like some old tone, which friends will keep, 
I caught the link so true. 


And memory traced the mystic voice 
Which fondness could renew, 

And bade me look at a silvery line, 
Far away in the distant bine. 

I watched its course, when lo! a span 
But parted us so true, 

And gayly both of us sang out, 
“T’ve worked my passage through.” 

A splendid ship with sails unfurled 
Came sailing into port, 

And steered straight through the river's mouth, 
Like a nobleman at court. 
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nearthe old South Church, 


Aturrtigements, 


A LimITED space of this Journal will 
be given to Advertisements, on the following terms: 


For a full page, one month, ole 15:00 
For one column,one month, . . . 20 00 
For a half column, one month, ° . 12 00 


1 00 


At these pricesan advertisement amounts to only onk 
CENT A LINE, OR FORTY CENTS A COLUMN, FOR RVERY 
THOUSAND COPIkS, our edition being 50,000 copies. 


For 4 card of four lines, or Jess, one month, 


Payment in advance for transient advertisements, or 
for a single insertion, at the rates above named, should 
be remitted with the order, 


Copies of this JouzNau are kept on file at all the 
principal Hotels in New Yorx City, Boston, Purta- 
DELPHLA, and on the STEAMERs, . 


All advertisements in the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL should be sent to the Publishers by the first of 
the month preceding that in which they are expected to 
appear, 








The Wook Trave. 


CONSOLIDATION 


Tue Subscriber proposes to publish at an early date 


ANEW AND COMPLETE MAP 


OF THD 


CONSOLIDATED CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 
WITH ALL THE 


WARD LINES, STREETS AND ALLEYS 5 
Shaded so as to show what portionsare built up, 
and ona sufficiently large scale to show the width 
of the streets, and the distances between them, in 
feet and inches. 

The first plan was to make it ona scale of two 
inches to the mile, and on a uniform scale through- 
out, but it was seen that this would not be sufficient 
to show distinctly the streets and alleys, with their 
proper names, nor the width of the streets, and dis- 
tances between them, 

Therefore, at the request of a number of citizens, 
it was found necessary to enlarge the scale of the 
built portions, so as $9 show every lot, the width of 
the streets, and length of the squares. 

: ALSO, 
A MAP OF THE CONSOLIDATED CITY, 
ON A UNIFORM SOALE OF 

TWO INCHES Te, THE MILE, 

SHOWING THE WARDS OF THE OITY, AS DIVIDED 
BY THE LATE AOT OF ASSEMBLY, 


THE LOCATION OF ALL THE PUBLIC BUILD- 
INGS, CHURCHES, PARKS, CEMETERIES, £0. 


The two Maps will be on one sheet, HANDSOMELY 
COLORED, and 


MOUNTED ON ROLLERS, 


OR IN BOOK FORM, 
to accommodate subscribers. Price Ten Dollars per 


opy- 
S Relying upon a just appreciation of their efforts 
by the citizens of Philadelphia, to issue a Map on the 
above plan that shall answer their proper expecta- 
tions, and be entirely satisfactory, subscriptions are 
respectfully solicited, by 


JAMES D. SCOTT, Map Publisher, 
116 CHESTNUT STREET, 


Also, Maps of the Counties in Vermont and New 
York, from actual surveys. Very full and complete, 
at five dollars per copy. 

Samples of which may be seen at Fow.ers & 
WELLS. J, D, SCOTT, Publisher, 


June 3t D. 116 Chestnut street. 








A Home ror ALL; OR THE GRAVEL 
Wat. anv Ocracon Mopz or Burtpine: New, cheap, 
convenient, superior, and adapted to rich and poor, show- 
ing its superiority over brick, stone, and frame houses; 
the cost, capacity, beauty, compactness, ard utility of 
octagon houses; the author’s residence, barns, and out- 
buildings; board and plank walls; the workingman’s 
dwelling, &c., with engraved illustrations, By 0. S. 
Fowler. Price, prepaid by mail, 87 cents. Fowtrrs 
anp Wetts, Publishers, 308 Broadway, New York; 
Boston, 142 Washington street; Philadelphia, 231 Arch 
street. 





Our Booxs 1n Bosron.—New Eng- 
land patrons who wish for our various publicatious, may 
always obtain them, in large or small quantities, at our 
Boston establishment, 142 Washington street. Besides 
our own publications, we keep a supply of all worke on 
Physiology, Phonography, Phrenology, and on the natu- 
ra) sciences Senet y, including all Progressive and Re- 

atory works, : 
te pmR RE OLOUIOAT. EXAMINATions with charts, and writ- 
ten opinions of character, may also be obtained, day and 
evening, at our rooms in Boston, No, 142 Washington ioe 
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a @rover Food of Man. 


PROVING THAT THE NATURAL AND BEST HUMAN DIET IS DERIVED FROM THE VEGETABLE 
KINGDOM. 


BY JOHN SMITH. 


From the Second London Edition, with Notes and Engraved Illustrations, 
BY Rose RALLY NED. 


Published by Fowzzrs anp We 1s, 308 Broadway, New York. Complete in one yolume, 
substantially bound, price $1 25. 


It discusses the question of Dietetics in all its aspects and bearings. The philosophy of the 
vabject is presented in a remarkably clear and comprehensive manner. Reason, Revelation, 
aman Experience, Natural History, Chemistry, Anatomy, and Physiology, have been search- 
ngly investigated, and their evidences lucidly recorded; while an immense amount of im- 
oortant statistical data has been compressed and presented in an admirably systematic man- 





ner. 


It is precisely such a text-book as the age, the times, and the state of the public mind 


in reference to diet demand. We give a brief abstract from the Taste or ConTENTS: 


{ntroduction—Fruits and Herbs bearIng Seed ap- 
xvinted to Man for Food—Longevity of the Antedilu- 
vians—Man created in the Divine Image—Opinion 
\bat Man is progressive in Mental and Moral Qualities 
--Natural Food of Man not determined by Climate but 
»y Structure—General Characteristics of Carnivorous 
ind Herbivorous Animals—Intermediate Character of 
Man’s Digestive Organs—The Gastric Juice varies ac- 
sording to the Food—Organs in which Man differs 
"rom otber Animals—Opinions of Linneus, Cuvier, 
Lawrence, Bell, and others—Objections answered 
—Animals trained to live upon and relish Improper: 
food—Difference between Adaptation and Adaptability 
—Slaughtering of Animals opposed to the Exercise of 
denevolence—Cruelty to Animals—Demoralizing In- 
fence of Torturing and Killing Animals—Cases in 





which Man is justified in Destroying Animals—Pro- 
sesses of Decay and Nutrition—A Mixed Diet—Food 
should vary according to the Character of the Diges- 
ilve Organs—Time in which various Artleles are con- 
verted into Chyme—Experiments—Variety of Fool 
not so necessary as a due Admixture of Nutritious 
and Innutritious Matter—Best kind of Bread—Vege- 
table Diet—Opintons of Pythagoras, Plutarch, etc.— 
In what Health consists—Food Nutritive and Stimu- 
lative—Stimulation not Strength—More Oxygen re- 


CONTENTS 


Absurd Experiments on Animals—A Clergyman on 
Butchering—All Nutriment formed by Vegetables— 
8athing Invigorates the Skin—Bible Authority—Com- 
mon objections to Vegetarianism—Diet in relation to 
Coothache—Digestive Apparatus—Eflects of Cooking 
m Flesh—Effects of Tea and Coffee—Experimental 
Evidence—Food in relation to Animal Heat—Frauds 
‘n Flesh and Poultry—Herbivora taught to eat Flesh 


quired when Animal Food is taken—Protracted Labor 
endured better on a Vegetable than on an Animal 
Diet—A greater Degree of Cold may be sustained on 
Vegetable Diet—On what the States of Health and 
Disease depend—Opinions of Medical Writers on tho 
Production of Disease—Recent Origin of Certain Dis- 
eases—Direct Injuries caused by the Flesh and Milk 
of Animals—Decay of the Teeth—Dyspepsia cured by 
a Fruit and Farinaceous Diet—Extreme Debility no 
obstacle to the adoption of this Diet—Effects of differ- 
ent kinds of Food on the Lower Animals—Develop- 
ment most Regular when the Processes are Slow—Ef- 


-fects of a Full Meal of Animal Food—Tempers and 


Dispositions of Carnivorous and Herbivorous Animals 
—wNations living principally on Flesh more Cruel 
than others—The Propensities prematurely Developed 
by Animal Diet—Injurious Effects of Animal Diet on 


‘Children—Period of Perfect Development the only one 
that can. be indefinitely extended—Chyle and Blood 


from Vegetable Food more Pure—General Comparison 
of the Effects of Animal and Vegetable Food—View 
of the Subject as regards Economy—Immense Re- 
sources of Food in the Vegetable Kingdom—Best 
Mode of commencing Vegetable Regimen—Rules for 
the Preservation of Health—Fruit, Grain, Tubers for 
Human Food, 


OF NOTES. 


—Iilustrations of the Teeth—Iron in the Blood— 
Making Food into Blood—Milk-Sickness—Modus Ope- 
randi of Stimulants—Nutritive Quality of Fat—Or 
ganization in relation to Diet—Permission to eut 
Flesh—Physiological Cook Book—Pictorial Illustra 
tions—Prevalence of Consumption—Salt as a Dietetia 
Article—Treatment of Gout and Rheumatism—Vege 
tarians best endure Fasting—-Hard Water. 


This work will be prepaid by mail. Complete in One Volume, handsomely bound, for 


$1 25. Address, post-paid, 


Eowlers and Wells, 


398 Broadway, New York. 





UNITED STATES SCHOOL AGENCY 


AMBRICAN TEACHERS’ 


UNION. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 
E.H. WILCOX & SONS, FOUNDERS AND PROPRIETORS, 
No. 298 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


A Perpetual Advertiser and Introducer, devoted to Universal Education. 
Executing all orders for Checkholders at one per cent., renewing the check at each order, $5, $10, $15, $20, &c. 


Life Membership, $30, $50, $75, $100, &c. 
share equal dividend, . No charge to pupils. 


Checkholders’ are Agents to supply every want of every town, and 


Correspondence throughout the Union and in Foreign Lands, with many orders constantly on hand, 
TEACHERS’ MEETING DAILY, (ATTEND, IF POSsIBLF,) — 


From 8-to 12 o’clock A. M.,and 1to 5 o’clock P.M. . Special ap 


ointments at 10 and 8 o’clock, registering 


names, wants, merits, and investments, introducing Patrons, filling all orders and vacancies, suiting ninetecn out 
of twenty schools, and hundreds at first call. Inviting the patronage and co-operation of all, 


ALT 






oasible. 


vcheys, Editors, Postmasters, and Clergymen are invited to become agents. Schools, &c., will be visited 


_ Aug it, D, 


EXCELSIOR SEWING MACHINES, 


PATENTED BY EH. HOWE, Jr., Sept. 10, 1846. 
OFFICE, 140 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Tuusx Machines are warranted (with proper use) not to get out of repair, 


They are built in a good, substan- 


tial manner, and will do all manner of work done by any other Machine, (except very fine linen,) in a manner 


warranted to give satisfaction. 


The etitch is the same on both sides, and will not rip or come out any more than sewing done by hand. Call 
and see chem in operation at the Office, 140 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


June ly p 


W.A. DAWSON, AGENT. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
NA MOTU; 


REE? ROVINGES 


IN THE 


SOUTH SEAS. 


With Maps of the Sandwich and Society 
Islands, 


AND TWELVE ELEGANT ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Tus work comprises the personal ad- 
ventures of the author in the Pacific, which extend over 
a period of five years. It is divided into three parts, to 
which is subjoined a valuable and interesting Appendix. 

Part I., which may be regarded as introductory to the 
narrative that follows, records a six month’s experience 
on board an American Whaler, in relating which, the 
details of ship duty, usually uninteresting, have been 
studiously avoided; while a combination of incidents 
serious and humorovs, presented in an altractive form, 
impart an air of romance to the otherwise sombre 
shadows of the forecastle. 

Parts II, and II., containing the more material sub- 
jects of this narrative, give a graphic description of a 
free-and-easy life at the Sandwich, the Georgian and 
Society Islands. Glowing descriptions of romantic 
scenery, rambles through palm-groves, yachting among 
isles, coralines from reefs and lagoons, evergreen valleys, 
snow-capped mouutains and volcanoes, transport, in 
imagination, the reader to the szure skies and sweet- 
scented gales of the tropics, Points of character have 
been sketched in bold outline, and the lights and shadows 
of Polynesian life are vividly portrayed ; embracing the 
feasts and pastimes of the natives, their battles, mytho- 
logy, and all the more prominent features of semi-bar- 
baric life. Aninteresting chapter on Missions bas also 
been appended, and though the whole plot is presented 
in a fascinating dress, it will be found choice alike in 
sentiment and diction. It is believed, therefore, that in 
conuection with the Appendix and Illustrations, it will 
prove a valuable additicn to our literature of the Pacific. 

With respect to the Appendix, its first portion is “A 
Glance at the Present Condition of Polynesia,” exhibit- 
ing, in a concise form, the geography and classification 
of groups—their structure—natural productions—popu- 
lation—physical appearance and intellectual capacity of 
the natives—their habits and language—government and 
social condition—resources, relations with the civilized 
world, and steam navigation of the Pacific—in short, 
every thing of interest pertainiug to this division of 
Oceanica, 

Appendix II., “The Island Kingdom of the North 
Pacific,” isa comprehensive glance at the geography, 
resources and commerce of the Sandwich Islands, includ- 
ing elaborate statistics of their imports, exports, revenue, 
census, &c ; also the subject of their annexation to the 
United States has been considered. 

Appendix III., “The French in the Pacific,’? com- 
mences with the conquest of the Marquesas Islands by 
Du Petit Thouars in 1842, including an account of the 
coppation of the Georgian, Gambier, Paumotu, and 
Wallis Islands, also the seizure of New Caledonia in 
1853. This relates chiefly to the Tahitian Islands, the 
capital of the French possessions in this ocean, showing 
the iliberal policy manifested by that nation in its rela- 
tions with natives and foreigners, more especially the 
English Mission, since the dethronement of Queen 
Pomare in 1843. It includes the Port and Police regu- 
lations of Tahiti; remarks upon the Naval and Land 
forces and public improvements. An allusion is also 
made to the decline of the commercial prosperity of 
these Islands, since the establishment of the Protector- 
ate, as evidenced by comparing the former with the 
present condition of their resources. 

Appendix IV., “American Whaling Intereste in the 
Pacific,” includes valuable statistics pertaining to this 
great maritime branch of our commerce. Whaling is 
classified, and cruising- grounds are described ; reference 
is also made to the relation of this fleet to that of our 
merchant marine, and to the condition of American sea- 
men in this ocean, their relations to masters and consuls, 
and their wants. 

In illustration of the above, it will contain a Map of 
the Sandwich, and one of the Georgian and Society 
Isiands ; also twelve elegant tinted engravings of scenery 
in the South Seas, in the execution of which, artistic 
merit, and a faithful delineation of the original views 
ey by the author on,the spot, have been equally 
fought. 

4 connection with the letter-press of the work, the 
Publishers have spared no pains to render it one of the 
most attractive books of the kind ever published. 

PUDNEY axp RUSSELL, 

Aug tf. b ex. No. 719 John street, New York, 





“Sound Minds in Healthy Bodies.” 


THE NEW COOK BOOK, 


By R. T. TRALL, M.D. 


A System of Cookery on Physiologi- 
cal principles, containing an exposition of the true rela- 
tions of alimentary substances to health, with receipts 
for preparing all appropriate dishes. It is the Cook’s 
Complete Guide for all who “eat to live.” Price, pre- 
paid by mail, cheap edition, 62 cents; cloth, 87 cents; 
extra gilt, $1. Address 

FOWLERS ann WELLS, 
No, 308 Broadway, New York. 


“T trust the time is not far distant when the founda- 
tion for a better development of the human race will be 
established, in ‘teaching the young idea how to eat,’ so 
as to secure uniform health, and realize the first and 
essential condition of universal happiness—‘ Sound minds 
in healthy bodies,’ ’’—Author’s Preface. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF DIET—Proper Food of 
Man—Preservation of Foods—Theory of Nutrition— 
Bread-making—Cakes and Biscuits—Pies and Puddings 
—Grains aut Seeds—Gruels and Soups—Roots and 
Vegetables—Prepared_ Froita—Preparations of Animal 
Food—Relishes and Fancy Dishes—Cooking Utensils, 
&c. The most philosophical, complete work on Food, 
Drink and Cooking. tf. 
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VALUABLE BOOKS. 


Kossutu’s Sprecues. Prepared with 
the Author’s express sanction by F, W. Newman, Esq. 
1 vol., 12mo, with a portrait, $1.00. 

“This volume contains the best exposition of the poli- 
tics of Europe of any book extant, and more true oratory, 
more profound political wisdom, more far-reaching in- 
sight into the course of events, than any book of speeches 
ever published to our knowledge.’’—Methodist Quarterly, 

“Wvery man that has a soul will delight in them. 
They breathe the fire of genius and the energy of 
patriotism.”? 

Dizretics oF THE Sout, Translated from the 7th 
Germen edition. 638 cents, 

“A rare book of profuund theught. 

Pycrorr’s Courss oF EnGLisH READING, adapted 
- eis taste and capacity. Edited by T. A. Spencer, 


We say unhesitatingly, that this is a most excellent 
work, which should be in the hands of every student of 
the English language.”’—Spectator 

GuIpE TO THE ScrENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE OF THINGS 
Famiyiar. By Rey. Dr. Brewer, 63 cents. 

“It contains an amount of useful information never 
before collected in a shape so convenient for study and 
80 easy for reference ” 

Gutpz To Ene:isu Composition, or one hundred and 
twenty subjects analyzed and illustrated from analogy, 
history, and the writings of celebrated ancient and 
modern authors, to teach the art of argumentation and 
beri perk of thought. By Rev. Dr. Brewer. 
87}¢ cents. 

“This is an admirable book. Its beautiful arrangement 
of themes is the very thing for scholars. This book 
should be adopted as one of the staples of the school- 
room.”’—Buffalo Express. 

Tus Book or OnE HunpRED BeveracsEs, For fami- 
ly use. 25 cents. 

Tux Cons:iTuv10NAL Text Book, containing selec- 
tions from Duniel Webster, The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, The Constitution of, the United States, and 

Vashington’s Farewell Address. With copious indexes. 
$1.25. 

(= A complete catalogue of publications may be had 
gratis on application, Any book published by us, of not 
over two volumes, sont free of postage, on receipt of the 


price advertised, 
©. S. FRANOIS & ©90., 


Aug 1t, p. 252 Broadway, New York, 





MRS, H. B. STOWE’S NEW WORK. 
SUNNY MEMORIES 


BORBIGN LANDSY 
A BOOK OF TRAVELS, 


BY 


MRS. H. BEECHER STOWE, 
AUTHOR OF “UNCLE TOM’S CABIN.” 


Oomprised in Two Vols. Ducdecimo, 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NEARLY ONE HUNDRED HIGHLY 
FINISHED WOOD ENGRAVINGS FROM DE- 
SIGNS BY BILLINGS. 


PRICE TWO DOLLARS. 


The First Edition of the above work is now 
ready. 


Tue Publishers are aware that they 
need dono more than to announce this work, for thousands 
who have read * Uncle Tom’? will welcomes any new 
production from the same pen, Yet it is but just to say 
that these volumes are written in the author’s happiest 
vein; and that they would have created a great eensa- 
tion, and would have met with a very large sale, if pub- 
lished anonymonsly, 

The public who have been wearied with the perasal of 
¢ ountless books of travel, taking the same beaten paths, 
will be surprised at the freshness and absorbing interest 
with which this gifted suthor has invested the subject. 
From the voyage to the return, the reader follows her 
guidance with unquestioning delight, 

For sale by all Booksellers. 

PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., Publishers, 
Aug 1. D. Boston, Mass, 





KANSAS AND NEBRASKA. 


IN PRESS, 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 


OF THE 
Territories of Kansas and Nebraska. 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF 


THE NATIVE TRIBES, 


AND 
The Emigration now in progress thither. 


WITH A MAP. 
: =o : 

PREPARED with the assistance of the 
Officers of tz Em1crant Arp Society, from unpublished 
documents, and from the Travels of the French Voya- 
gers Lewis and Clarke, Pike, Long, Bonneville, Fremont, 
Emory, Abert, Stevens, and others. By Epwarp E. 
Have. To be comprised in one volume, duo lecimo, and 
pare under the sanction of the Emigrant Aid 

ociety. 

The work will be issued in August. Price, in muslin 
75 cents; in paper covers, 56 cents. ‘ 

Orders from the Trade respectfully solicited. 

PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., Publishers, 

Aug It, D. 




















GWYNNE’S 
PATENT REACTION CENTRIFUGAL 


PUMP AND FIRE-ENGINE. 


Apaptep to any situation ; unlimited in power ; certain in action ; perma- 
nent in use; and, withal, so low in cost, that they are rapidly superseding all others for 
STEAMERS, VESSELS, MANUFACTORIES, PAPER-MILLS, ANNERIES, DISTIL- 
LERIES and RAILROAD STATIONS, DRAINAGE and IRRIGATION, COFFER- 
DAMS, MINES, QUARRIES, DRY-DOCKS, and FIRE-ENGINES; they are UNRIVAL- 
LED in the World for Economy, Durasiuity, Srmpxiciry, freedom from liability to get out 
of order, and large results from the power applied 




















































































































Sizes from 25 to 100,009 Gallons per minute Capacity. 


MANUFACIURED BY 


UNION POWER COMPANY OF U.S. 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 33 BROADWAY, 


: NEW YORK. 
Aug 12t. tr. p. 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS. 


BENNETT & CO., 


WAREROOMS, 361 BROADWAY, 

















Are now manufacturing, and have on hand, superior Rosewood Pianos, 6,6, 
63,7, and 74 octaves, which will be warranted fully equal in tone and finish 
to any manufactured in this country. Those who are about purchasing, are 
respectfully invited to call and examine before purchasing elsewhere. 
Factory, 311, 313, and 315 Rivington Street. 

Aug lt, b. D. 
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‘SIN RECOMMENDING your valuable pub- 
lications, which I do everywhere, I feel that I am doing 
greater service to those who will procure and study 
them, than I could in any other way.’’—Hon. Tuomas 
J. Rusk, United States Senator. 


BOOKS BY MAIL, 
FOWLERS & WELLS, 


808 Bzsoapway, New York, 
= 


Publish Works 
@On Phrenology. 


E1THER oF THESE Works may be ordered and received 
by return of the FinsT mat, postage prepaid by the 
Pablishers. 


Combe’s Lectures on Phrenology. A 
complete course, Illustrated, Bound in Muslin, $1 25, 


Constitution of Man. By George Combe. 
The only Authorized Edition, Muslin, 87 cts, 


Constitution of Man. School Edition. 
Arranged with Questions, 30 cts. 


Defence of Phrenology, with Arguments 
and Testimony, By Dr. Boardman, 87 cts, 


Domestic Life, Thoughts on. Its Con- 
cord and Discord. By N. Sizer. 15 cts, 


Education, Complete. Embracing Phy- 
siology, Animal and Mental, Self-Culture, and Me- 
mory. Illustrated. In1 vol. By O.S. Fowler. $2 50, 


Edueation, Founded on the Nature of 
Man. By Dr. Spuzheim. 87 cts. 


Familiar Lessons on Phrenology and 
Physiology. Muslin, in one volume. $1 25. 


Love and Parentage: applied to the 
Improvement of Offspring. 30 cts. 
THE SAME, in Muslin, including Amativeness. 15 ote, 


Marriage: Its History and Philosophy, 


with Directions for Happy Marriages. Muslin, 15 cts. 


Memory and Intellectual Improvement : 


Applied to Self-Education. By O,S. Fowler. Mus- 
lin, 87 cts, 


Mental Science, Lectures on, accordin 


to the Philosophy of Phrenology. By Rev. G. 8S. 
Weaver. 87 cts. a 


Matrimony: or, Phrenology and Physi- 
ology applied to the Selection of Companions for Life. 
cents, 


Moral and Intellectual Science. B 
sonra Gregory, and others. An important work. 
30. 


Phrenology Proved, Illustrated, and AG 
Sa Thirty-seventh Edition. A standard work. 
1 25. 


Phrenological Journal, American Month- 
ly. Quarto, Illustrated, A year, One Dollar. 


Phrenology and the Scriptures. By Rev. 
John Pierpoat, 15 cts. 


Phrenological Guide: Designed for the 


use of Students. 15 cts, 


Phrenological Bust: Designed especially 
for Learners, showing the exact location of all the Or- 
gans of the Brain fully developed. Price, including 
box for packing, $1 25. [Not mailable.] - 


Religion, Natural and Revealed ; or, the 
ae Theology and Moral Bearings of Phrenology. 
1 cents. 


Self- Culture, and Perfection of Charae- 
ter. By O.S. Fowler. Illustrated, Muslin, 87 cts. 


Self-Instructor in Phrenology and Physi- 
olégy. Illustrated with One Hundred Engravings. 
Muslin, 50 cts. Paper, 30 cts, 


Symbolical Head and Phrenological 


Chart, in Map Form, showing the Natural Lan, 8 
of the Phrenological Organs. 25 cts, gre 


Temperance and Tight Lacing. On the 
Laws of Life. By O.S. Fowler. 15 cts. 


Works of Gall, Combe, Spurzheim, and 
others, together with all works on Phrenology, for 
sale, wholesale and retail. Agents and Booksellers 
supplied. 


CompLete CaTaLogurs, embracing all works on 
Phrenology, Physiology, Hydropathy, Magnetism, Psy- 
chology, Phonography, and the Natural Sciences gene- 
rally. Sent by Fow.ers ayp Watts, 808 Broad- 
way, New York. July tf. 
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ILLUSTRATED JUVENILE BOOKS, 
By FRANCIS C. WOODWORTH, 


Editor of Woodworth’s Youth’s Cabinet. 
=< 

Tus following list of excellent Books for 

children and youth will be sent, FREX OF PCSTAGE, to 


any part of the United States, on receipt of the price 
pnnexed to each : 


cents, 
WonvERs OF THE InsECT WORLD, . . - 85 
Sroxrgs about Birps, -, . . . . 85 
SToR1Es ABOUT ANIMALS, . . . . . 85 
Burs anp Biossoms, . . . . . . 85 
SrrRinec or PeakLs FoR Boys AND GIRLS, . « 85 
THe PEDDLER’s Boy, . epAseicd Cea! Bed 


Tue Divine Beir, . ° . . . . . 
THE PoorR ORGAN GRINDER, < . . ° 
Loss AND GAIN; oR, Susy Lex’s Morrto, a tere 8B 
Mike Maryri; His Crorcuets AND ODDITIES, - 56 
Tue Wonperrut Lerrer-Bae or Kit Curtovus, « 
A Bupeer or WI’ Low Lane STORIES, . . 5 
Tae MILLER oF ouR VILLAGE, . . . . 
A PEEP AT CUR NEIGHBORS, . . . . 
Tug STRAWBERRY GIRL, 5 oats . . 
Tue Lirtie Miscnig¥-MakkR, .« . . . 
Boy’s ano GIRL’s CountTRY ROOK,. & 5 = 
Uncis Frank’s PEEP AT THE Birps, . C . 
Unc.k FRANK’s Pakp aT THE BRAsTs, . . . 
Tre Boy’s Story Book, . . . . . 
Tue GIRL’s ss ° ‘ ° . ° . 
Tur Two Cousins; on, How To BE Lovep, . 
Tuk Rienst Way AND THE WronG Way, . . 
Tus Hontpay Book, . cP gs . . 
Tom HkavsTrone; OR, ALWAYSIN TROUBLE, . 
UnoLte REvuBEN, aND HIS BUDGET OF STORIES, . 
Sroriss ABouT THE COUNTRY, . . . . 
SToRIEs ABOUT BIRDS AND BEASTS, . . . 
THe BALLOON AND OLHER STORIES, seats . 
Jacx Mason, 1H OLD SaILor, . . . . 
Tue Pictuxkk ABC Book, . . . . . 
First Lessons In Botany, . . . . . 30 
Ailof which are tastefully bound and profusely embel- 
lished, many of them with tinted engravings. 


Bank notes and post-office stamps may be sent by 
mail at the risk of the Publisher. Sinere Cortes will 
be forwarded with the same promptness as large orders. 


Address D. A. WOODWORTH, Publisher, 
Aug It. b. 118 Nassau St., New York. 





Weser’s ANATOMICAL ATLAS OF THE 
Aputt Human Bopy, lithographed and republished by 
Enpvicotr & Co, No. 59 Beekman street, New York, from 
the German edition by Prof. M. J. WeBex, consisting of 
eleven entire ea natural size, with a comprehensive 
explanation, For sale, in s ieets, or mounted. Sets, in 
heets, $15. Mounted, $25. May ly b 





MITCHELL’S SERIES OF DISSECTED 
Mapsa.—Merxiam, Moore & Co., Troy, N, Y., are pub- 
lishing a series of Dissected Maps, to which they would 
invite the attention wee peg teachers and others. 

Now ready, Mitchell’s Dissected Map of the United 
States, price $1.50. 


Will soon be ready— 
Mitchell’s Dissected Map of the 
“ “ “ “ 
nNGe “ “ “ 
“ “ “ “ 


Eastern States. 
Middle “ 
Southern 
Western ‘* 

The above are made from Mitchell’s latest Maps, are 
neatly put up in book form, and will be found to be in- 
structive as well es amusing for the young people. 
Orders from the trade solicited. 

Mech. 2t.ex.t. Merriam, Moors & Co., Troy, N. ¥ 
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nar A NEW VOLUME.—The Warter- 


Curr Journat, devoted to the Philosophy and Prac- 
tice of Hydropathy, or Water-Cure ; to Physiology and 
Anatomy, with Illustrative Engravings; to Dietetics, 
Exercise, Clothing, Occupation, Amusements, and those 
Laws which govera Life and Health,—commences a New 
Volume—Eic¢HreeN—with the present number, Terms, 
$1 a year, Now is the time to subscribe. Address 
fowLers anp WELLS, No. 208 Broadway, New York, 


“Every man, woman, ard child, who loves health,— 
who desires happiness, its direct result,—who wants to 
‘live while he does live,’ ‘ live till he dies,'—and really 
live, instead of being a mere walking corpse, should 
become at once a reader of this Journal, and practise its 
precepts.””—Fountain Journal. 


“The most popular Health Journal in the world.’ 
—New York Evening Post. 





ra THE AMERICAN PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, a repository of Science, Litera- 
ture, and General Intelligence; devoted to Phrenology, 
Physiology, Education, Mechanism, Agriculture, and to 
all those progressive measures which are calculated to 
Reform, Elevate and Improve mankind. I)lustrated 
with numerous engravings. Published at One Dollar 
per year by 

FOWLERS anv WELLS, 
No. 308 Broadway, New York. 


“ This excellent Journal is doing more to benefit man- 
kind than al] the gold-diggers in the two hemispheres. 
It is only one dollar per year, and is worth ten times 
that in any family.’”’—Cleveland Commercial, 


“A Journal devoted to the highest happiness and 
interests of man, written in the clear and lively style of 
its practised editors, aud afforded at the low price of one 
dollar a year, must succeed in running up its present 
large circulation (50,000 copies!) to a much higher 
figure.’’—New York Tribune, 


Now is the time to subscribe. Address FowLkRs AND 
Wetts, No. 308 Broadway, New York. 
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First-Class Weekly Newspaper, 


DEVOTED TO 


Ales, Literature, Science, and the Arts, 


TO ENTERTAINMENT, IMPROVEMENT, AND HUMAN PROGRESS, 


><> <q 


PROSPECTUS. 


As some distinct peculiarity appertains to every thing in nature, so every valuable human 
production must have some SPECIAL CHARACTERISTIC; hence, to feed, develop, and per- 
Sect the entire man, is the special thought, the specific purpose of the enterprise of which 
this Prosrrcrus is the usher, 

While most newspapers are devoted to some special phase in religion, politics, or science, 
ours will supply food to all the Human Faculties and Elements. 

Phrenology facilitates our accomplishment of this great work. By analyzing every 
human function, our entire being, physical and mental, it enables us to feed and develop 
every desire and sentiment in man; and as man is both the head and epitome of universal 
Nature, to unfold him is to elucidate her, especially since every mental faculty is adapted 
to some law or institute of nature with which it puts man in relation. 

Causa.ity is relative, and relates man to that great institute, “cause and effect;” and 
every issue will develop this faculty, by expounding some law of nature, and the conse- 
quences of its obedience or violation—explaining some phenomena, or developing some jirst 
principle. 

EVENTUALITY craves to know Facts, News, History, and Occurrences, in which our 
columns will abound. 

And as Comparison is ever putting “this and that together,” and drawing inferences, 
criticising this and improving on that, so shall we furnish aliment to this faculty, by com- 
menting freely from our Phrenological stand-point, and thence improving future issues. 

Mrirturutness, and the langhter-loving sentiments, will be supplied abundantly; as also 
will IpEauiry, in embodying, as much as possible, the beautiful, classical and poetical in 
both subject, matter, and style, always, however, uniting utility with beauty. 

Mertuop—a place for every article, and every article arranged under its appropriate head— 
will govern our arrangements; and Tre will be fully represented by punctuality. Nor 
will the music-loving element be neglected. 

Dervortion, too, worship of the Great Supreme, especially in his works, looking “through 
nature up to nature's God,” will be inculcated as a paramount duty and especial privilege. 
We shall neither advocate nor oppose any sect, but earnestly inculcate that religion taught 
by the nature of man! 

BENEVOLENCE, that large organ, will be fully represented in our hearty espousal of what- 
ever promises good to man: and we shall seek to obviate evils, wrongs, and vices, less by 
denunciation than by pointing out “a more excellent way,” and enlisting even the very 
selfishness of mankind in behalf of virtue, by showing the rewards of law obeyed, and 
the miseries consequent on its violation. We shall seek to reform mankind, rather by eluci- 
dating perfect human nature, as originally created, and inviting a return to it, than by 
censure or abuse; for we believe men do about as well as they know how; and that igno- 
rance of nature's laws, and the consequences of obedience and disobedience, cause the major 
part of human depravity. 

JUSTICH, TRUTH, INTEGRITY, a scrupulous practice and advocacy of the right, will charac- 
terize every issue of our paper. 

AcquisitrveNntss will be fully represented, not only in our financial and monetary 
articles, but in pointing out a great number and variety of ways and means of economizing 
time and money, and making the most of our resources, 

Appetite will likewise be duly fed, by giving receipts for preparing delicious and healthy 
dishes, as also in the cultivation of choice substances for human food, luxurious fruits, etc., 
etc. Indeed, to our Horticultural and Dietetic department we shall devote special attention. 

The social faculties, the promotion of conjugal, parental, and neighborly affections, the 
laws and conditions of domestic felicity, and of alienation—Homr and its joys, and especially 
the proper training of children, will constitute distinct features. In short, taking Phreno- 
logy as our nomenclature and guide, we shall endeavor to cater to every human instinct 
and faculty in every number, in order to promote the healthy growth, the right exercise 
and direction of every sentiment and element, claiming our “platform” to be the very best 
known. But time will tell how well we occupy it. 

To a discerning and progressive public we submit whether a WmekLy Paper, conducted 
on this principle, shall reeeive a circulation throughout the New World, equal to its merits. 





To be commenced on the first of October next, and published weekly, at Two Dollars | 


a year, by 


FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


(6S Subscriptions may be sent in at once. Agents wanted. 


—-————— 
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WOODWORTE’S 
YOUTHS CABINET, 


AN ILLUSTRATED 
DOLLAR MAGAZINE, 


EDITED BY 
FRANCIS C. WOODWORTH, 


Author of “Theodore Thinker’s Tales,” “ Sto- 
ries about Animals,” “ Uncle Frank’s Home 
Stories,” “Wonders of the Insect World,” &c. 


—po——_ 


A New Votume of this Monthly—the 
most popular family magazine in the Union—commenced 
with the number for Juty, 1854. 


NOW 18 THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE, 


Each number contains 48 pages, elegantly illustrated. 
The Nzw Sxrims, begun in 1852, works well. Subscri- 
bere to the Magazine now get, at the end of the year, 
two books instead of one, beautifully bound in red mus- 
-lin, full gilt backs, with a frontispiece, title-page, and 
alphabetical index in each volume. The two yolumes 
embrace nearly 600 pages and 100 engravings. The fol- 
lowing are some of the topics presented in Woop- 
wortn’s YouTH’s CaBINET : 


Ancient and Modern History, Biography of Distinguish- 
ed Individuals, the Arts and Sciences, Natural Histor: 
of Animals, Wonders of Animal Instinct and Contri- 
vance, Accounts of Travellers all over the Globe, 
Ldnady aoe of Curious and Wonderful Places, Fa- 
miliar Dialogues, Popular Anedotes, Wonders of the 
Vegetable Creation, Morel Tales, Poetry, Enigmas, 
Riddles, Charades, Instructive Puzzles, Scripture ll- 
lustrations, &e, 


‘Of those who have the gift to write for children, Mr. 
Woodworth stands among the first; and what is best of 
ali, he has that high moral and religious principle which 
will permit nothing to leave his pen that can de harm, 
His Magazine is the best thing of the kind in the coun- 
try.—Arthur’s Home Gazette. 


TERMS. 


1Copy, one year, $1.00. 4 Copies, one year, 8734 cts. 
erch, $3.50. 5 Copies, one year, 80 cents each, $4.00. 
8 Copies, one year, 15 cenis each, $6.00, 

For a Club of eight or more, an extra copy will ba 
sent to the person who forms the Club, All subscrip- 
tiona must commence with the beginning of a volume— 
the January or July number, 

Form your CLUBS FoR THE New VOLUME IN s8KA- 
son. A specimen of the first number will be sent to 
any person desiring it for this purpose. 

To Posrmasrers.—Postmasters in every part of the 
Union are authorized to obtain subscribers, and are al- 
lowed 25 per cent on all new subscriptions, when the 
full price (one dollar) is paid, or 1 copy of the work 
when they forward subscriptions at the club prices, 

Money and pest-office stamps may be sent by mail, at 
the risk of the Publisher. 

{aF" Send on your list of names for the new volume, 
wiih the money, addressed to 

D. A, WOODWORTH, Publisher. 
118 Nassau St., New York. 


Woopwortn’s CaBineT LIipRary— 
First SERIES. 


§ x Yrarty Votumgs oF Woopwoktn’s Youtn's 
Caninzt, being the octavo or first series entire, (from 
1846 to 1851,) are beautifully bound in muslin and sheep. 
Each volume contains nearly 400 large pages, and 100 
illustrations. 


Prices per single volume by mail, prepaid, $1.00—the 
whole set of six volumes, $7.00. 


WoopwortH’s CaBiIneT Lisprary— 
Srconp SERIES— 


Is comprised in five duodecimo volumes of about 800 
pages each, illustrated with sngravin 2, and tastefully 
bound in red cloth, full gilt backs, These volumes are 
the ixst of the new or current series of Woodworth’s 
Zour ber te ; “4 . 
rive per single volume by mail, prepaid, 85 cents,— 
the five Tumse, $4.00. oh se ores ‘ 
038" Both series are admirably adapted to the Family 
or District School Library, Each volume is complete 
in itself. Sold separately, or in sets of two or more; 
and sent FREE OF PosTAGE to avy part of the country, 
oa receipt of the money therefor, 
D. AUSTIN WOODWORTH. 
Ang lt. b. 118 Nassau S!., New York, 


PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE EmpLoy- 
MENT, —Capable Mars Men and Woven, with $15 to 
$25, may obtain healthful, pleasant and profitable em- 
ployment in every town and village, by engaging in the 
sale of useful and popular Books, and canvassing for sev- 
ernl valuable Journals. For particulars, addrees (post- 
paid) FOWLERS anv WELLS, 

No. 308 Broadway, New York. 
P.S.—All Agents who engage with us will be secured 
from the possibility of loss, while the profits derived 
will be very liberal, 





War IN Evrore.—Maps showing the 
territories occupied by the contending nations of 
the Old World, beautifully colored and embellished, 
can be had, post-paid, for 8744 cents, by addressing 

FOWLERS anv WELLS, 


July 1t. July 3808 Broadway, N.Y. 





Russia AS 1T 18 !!—Wak anp Rumors 
or Waz.—Oomplete History. New edition, Price, 
prepaid by mafl, $1.25. 

FOWLERS anp WELLS, 








308 Broadway, New York. 
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ENLARGED AND IMPROVED! 


Tue WooL-GROWER AND Sroox ReE- 
GisTeER is the only American journal devoted to the 
important and profitable branches of Wool and Stock 
Husbandry. It contains a vast amount of useful and 
reliable information on the above and kindred sub- 
jects, and should be in the hands of every owner or 
breeder of Sheep, Cattle, Horses, Swine or Poultry 
—whether located East or West, or North or South; 
for most of the matter given in its pages is equally 
adapted to all sections of the Union, the Canadas, &c. 

The Sixth Volume, commencing July, 1854, will 
be enlarged to 


THIRLY-TWO OCTAVO PAGES MONTHLY! 


and improved in both contents and appearance. 
Among other matters of interest to Wool-Growers, 
Breeders, Graziers, Dairymen, &c,, the new volume 
will contain Pedigrees of Pure-Breed Cattle, Horses, 
Sheep, &c., and the names and residences of the 
principal Breeders and Owners of Improved Stock 
throughout the country. Published in the best 
style, and illustrated with portraits of Domestic 
Animals, Designs of Farm Buildings, and other ap- 
propriate Engravings, 

aay Specimens sent free, 

TERMS.—Only 50 cents a year; five copies for $2; 
eight for $3—in advance, Back volumes at same 
rates. 

sar Now is the time to subscribe. Subscription 
money, properly enclosed, may be mailed at our risk, 


if addressed 
D. D. T. MOORE, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Moore’s Rurau New Yorker is the leading Ame- 
Yican Weekly Agricultural, Literary and Family 
Newspaper. It has a larger circulation than any 
other Agricultural or similar journal in the Union— 
the best evidence of superior merit. A new half 
volume commences July 1. Terms, $2 a year; $1 
for six months, Specimens free. Address, D. D. T. 
MOORE, Rochester, N.Y. July 1t. v. 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 


A Journal for the Farm, theGarden, and 
the Fireside. 


THe Country GENTLEMAN has now 
been published 18 months, making three large and 
beautiful quarto volumes of 416 pages ; aud the grati- 
fication with which it has been received by the pub- 
lic, and the liberal circulation already extended to 
it, show that its general plan aud object have met 
with the hearty approbation of those whose inter- 
ests and improvement it was intended to promote, 
It combines in one large sheet, an AGRICULTURAL, 
HorvricuLTURAL and FaMiILy JOURNAL, furnishing, 
besides its large amount of practical matter on Ru- 
ral Affairs, in its FirEsipe DEPARTMENT, @ choice 
collection of articles peculiarly adapted to iuterest 
and exait the views and aims of the FamILy CIRCLE, 
togetuer with a careful digest of the News or THE 
WeEEs, and a full report of the Propuce and CaTTLy 
Markers; and it will be the constant aim of the 
Publisher to make it indispensable to the Farmer, 
and desirable to every one who has a rod of ground 
to*cultivate, or a home to beautify—and by devoting 
its columns to IMPROVEMENT IN AGRICULTURE, ELs- 
VATION IN CHARACTER, and REFINEMENT IN TASTE, 
to render Tug Country GENTLEMAN the standard 
in its sphere, 


It is illustrated with superior engravings of Houses, 
Farm Buildings, Domestic Animals, implements, 
Fruits, Flowers, &c., and printed in a neat and at- 
tiactive style, forming two handsome quarto vols, 
of 416 pages each, per year. 


TsRMs.—Two Dollars per year, and Three copies 
for $5. Six copies will be sent six months for $6 ; 
the money in all cases to be remitted in advance. 


A new volume (the 4th) commenced the 1st of 
July, 1854. 

THE CULTIVATOR, which has now been published 
for twenty years, is still continued by the sub- 
scriber, and is too well known in every part of the 
Union to need commendation. It is believed that it 
is not too much to say that it has always enjoyed 
the reputation ofranking as the first of our monthly 
rural journals, It is now published at Firry Crnrs 
a year, and to Clubs of eight or more, at 37)4 cents. 


All letters to be addressed toLUTHER TUCKER, 
Ed, Co, Gent, and Cultivator, Albany, N. Y. 


CREDENTIALS OF THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, 


A gentleman in Massachusetts, distinguished for 
his scientific attainments and practical skill as an 
agricuiturist, writes us: ‘‘I cannot close without 
expressing the gratification I teel in reading the 
CounTRY GuNTLEMAN from week to week. If the 
hearty approbation of a single reader is of any 
worth to you, youhave mine most heartily, I as- 
sure you.’’——Another, in sending in his subscrip- 
tion, says: “I cannot refra.n from expressing to 
you the great satisfaction I have had in reading the 
CounTRY GENTLEMAN. I consider it the most valnu- 
able family paper for the farmer that I know of.” 
——From a gentleman in Western New York: “I 
consider the CouNTRY GENTLEMAN the BEST paper 
for our farmers I have yet seen,’’——A subscriber at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., says: ‘‘LTread the Country GEN- 
TLEMAN With much pleasure and profit ; and I think 
there is but one sentiment among its numerous 
readers, and that is, that itis the leading agricul- 
tural periodical of our country, useful and practi- 
cal.’’——A subscriber in Tennessee writes as follows : 
“T confess my adiniration of your weekly journals, 
the CounrRY GENTLEMAN--this beau ideal of the 
denizen of the soil.’,——From a subscriber in Dutch- 
ess county: ‘‘I have taken the Counrry GENTLE- 
MAN Since it was first published, and I think it the 
best agricultural paper Lever took, if not the best 
published in the land,’’——From a subscriber in 
Ohio: ‘Let me say to you, that I think the Coun- 
TRY GENTLEMAN decidedly the best agricultural 
paper in the country, and I have seen and read 
many, for their name is legion.””,——From another 
subscriber in Ohio: “ I value the CounTRY GENTLE- 
MAN as the best of sixreeN agricultural papers 
which I take.’,——The Hudson Gazette pronounces 
it ‘DECIDEDLY THK BEST AGRICULTURAL PUBLICA- 
TION IN THE OOUNrRY.’’—~The Winstead Herald 
says: ‘On all matters pertaining to the occupation 
of the Farmer and the Horticulturist, as well as to 
Domestic Architecture andthe country Fire-Side, 1T 
IS WITHOUT A RIVAL,’’? Specimen numbers will be 
gent on application, Aug. 1t, bx 











THE CHEAPEST NEWSPAPER IN TRE WORLD, 


2 @ oe — 4 fl 


[HE NEW YORK TRIBUNEENLARGED.—Ob the 11th of 





April, 1853, THE.DAILY TRIBUNE, having completed its twelfth year, was enlarged more 
than one-fourth, dr to the size of THz Lonpon Times, making it considerably larger than any 
other cheap Daily published in this country, or in the world. No change in price was madein 
consequence of this enlargement—the paper being still afforded to Mail Subscribers at $5 per 
annum, At these prices, our aggregate receipts for our entire Daily edition do not exceed the 
sums we pay for paper and ink, leaving all other expenses to be defrayed from our receipts for 
Advertising. In other words, we return to each purchaser of our paper from us, his money’s 
worth in the naked sheet we send him, looking for the reward of our own labor, and the heavy 
expenses of Telegraphing, Correspondence, Reporting, Composition, Printing, Mailing, Book- 
keeping, Rent, &¢., to our Advertisers alohe. We do not think it now possible to cheapen 
newspapers beyond this point; if it ever shall be hereafter, we intend to be the foremost in 
demonstrating the fact. 

Our SEMI-WEEKLY, EUROPEAN and CALIFORNIA editions were enlarged simultaneously 
and equally with the Daily, and also without any increase of price. We respectfully solicit a 
comparison of our Semi-Weekly at $3 per annum, (two copies sent a full year for $5, and five 
copies for $11 25,) with any $4 or $5 Semi-Weekly, and will cheerfully send copies for this purpose 
upon direct or postpaid application. 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE entered upon its thirteenth year on the 3d of Sept., 
when it was in like manner enlarged to the size of the Semi-Weekly and Daily, adding more 
than one-fourth to its capacity—also without increase of price. This enlargement adds at least 
$20,000 per annum to our expenses, in addition to the previous cost of our Daily enlargement 
already effected. Our Steam Cylinder Presses are not surpassed by any in the world. Our 
Weekly Edition is now over 110,000 copies, and we are prepared to print and mail every copy 
on the day (Thursday) that the form is put to press, without interrupting or retarding the 
regular issue of our three Daily editions, amounting to Twenty-seven Thousand copies. We 
stand ready to adopt any improvements, however expensive, which will enable us to dissemi- 
nate intelligence more freshly and effectively, and shall especially hail, as we labor to effect, 
a radical improvement in the celerity and reliability of the mails. 

THE TRIBUNE has not now its character tomake or proclaim. It has not been and never 
can be.a mere party organ. It has supported the Whig party because the distinctive prin- 
ciples of that party appeared to favor the great ends which it has labored to subserve; it 
never adyocated a measure because it was proposed or sustained by the Whig party. It holds 
itself at all times as free to condemn unsound principles, unwise measures or corrupt acts, 
should the two former be propounded or the latter_perpetrated by Whigs, as though they had 
emanated from the hostile camp. In so far as Peace, Liberty, Education, Temperance, 
Internal Improvements and Industrial Development may be subserved by acting with the Whig 
party, it must continue to be, as it has been, Whig. 4 

Though never acting with any Abolition or other one-idea party, THE TRIBUNE is and must 
be the relentless foe of Human Slavery, as of whatever else tends to degrade Labor and ob- 
struct the intellectual and social development of any portion of mankind. Were it able to 
perceive that.a vote in New York could abolish Slavery in Carolina, it might attach itself to 
some one of the expressly Anti-Slavery parties; lacking that light, it declines to abandon the 
substance for the shadow of political good. But, while it does not see its way clear to any 
effective political action against Slavery in the States which _now cherish it, it regards the 
defeat of whatever effort to extend the giant wrong under the Flag of our Union, or to obstruct 
by its power the progress of Abolition in other lands, as among the most urgent and sacred of 
public duties, not to be subordinated to any party consideration whatever. And, while it does 
not propose to make Anti-Slavery the basis of Political action, other than defensive, it will 
neglect no opportunity, remit no effort, so to diffuse Light and Truth as to render the con- 
tinuance of Slavery impossible in a land irradiated by the sun of Christianity, and boasting 
itself the great exemplar of Political Justice and law-guarded Freedom. 

For Temperance in all things, but especially the disuse of Intoxicating Beverages and the 
legal suppression of the Liquor Traffic, we shall struggle, as we have struggled, unflinchingly 
and untiringly, We regard the Maine Law as essentially the most beneficent statute of our 
day, and confidently hope to see it soon prevail universally. F 

The Congressional Reports and Washington Correspondence will, as heretofore, be both 
reliable and satisfactory. ; , 

The Markets for Grain, Cattle, Cotton and other products of the country, will receive proper 
attention and be reliably reported in THE TRIBUNE. | 

On our correspondence with the most important points throughout the world we need not 
here dilate. Briefly—we shall spare no expense to keep our readers well advised on every 
subject of interest, and doubt not that the same generous measure of patronage hitherto 
accorded to us will continue to repay all our exertions. y 

We rarely employ Travelling Agents, as so many impostors are habitually prowling in the 
assumed capacity of solicitors forjournals. We prefer that our subscribers shall pay their 
money to persons they know and of whose integrity they are assured. Any friend who be- 
lieves he will do good by increasing the circulation of THE TRIBUNE is authorized to solicit and 
receive subscriptions ; and, on due proof that money has been mailed and postpaid to our 
address, we take the responsibility of its safe transmission. Specimen Copies will promptly be 
sent without charge to those requiring them, and we trust many friends will be moved to ask 
their neighbors and acquaintances to join in making up a Club to commence with the new 
year. 

‘s (=~ A limited amount of space in the WEEKLY TRIBUNE will be appropriated to Adver- 
ising. 





TERMS OF THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


Single copy, one year, . “ . > 2 ° 2 é - $2 00 
Three copies, one year, 5 . we . Fy Py . < 5 00 
Five copies, one year, . = 4 ° . « * Fy - 800 
Ten copies, one year, Z Fi - 1200 


(2 The extremely low price at which the WEEKLY TRIBUNE is now furnished to Club 
subscribers, absolutely precludes our allowing any commissions, either in money or by an extra 
paper. ; 4 y ji 5 

Subscriptions may commence at any time. Payment in advance is required in all cases, and 
the paper is invariably discontinued at the expiration of the advance payment, 

THE. WEEKLY TRIBUNE is furnished to clergymen at $1 per annum. 

Money may be remitted for subscription in letters at our risk; but the Postmaster at the 
place where the letter is mailed should be made acquainted with its contents and keep a de- 
scription of the bills. _ : - : 

te Bills of any specie-paying bank in the United States or Canadas received at par for 
subscriptions. , 

i=" We have no travelling agents, Any one wishing to receive THE TRIBUNE need not 
wait to be called upon for his subscription. All that is necessary for him to do is to write a 
letter in as few words as possible, enclose the money, and write the name of the subscriber, with 
the Post-office, County and State, and direct the letter to 


GREELEY & McELRATH, Tribune Office, New York. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


Persons residing at points where mails arrive oftener than once a week are requested to 
examine the Semi-Weekly. We regard it as the cheapest paper, all things considered, pub- 
lished in the United States. 


TERMS. 
Single copy, oneyear,) 29." eas Vibe py Ot Se, ei 36 os $3 00 
Two copies, one year, eA either) ser Hae ioentdes 26 op aie (ae oOo 
Five copies, one year, “ . . . It 25 


GREELEY & McELRATH, Tribune Office, New York. 
POSTAGE ON THE TRIBUNE. 
The Postage on the Daily Tribune one yearis . . . «. «. «~ « $150 
The Postage on the Weekly Tribune one yearis \. . . +» «© «© « 2 
The Postage on the Semi-Weekly for one yearis . . . - + + «+ §& 
Payable quarterly in advance, at the office where the paper is received. 
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VALUABLE MUSIC BOOKS 
Published by , 


OLIVER DITSON, 


BOSTON. 

Muller’s Piano Method. Revised by Knorr, 
New. : $3 00 
Bertini’s Piano Method. Abridged. 200 

Baker’s Modern Instructions for the Piano, 
New. 100 
Piano without a Master. Cheap and good. 50 

Oliver’s Practical Text-Book, for Piano in- 
struction. : 50 
Schneider’s Organ School. Very instructive. 2.50 

ws ** Voluntaries, From the best 
Masters, 150 

Carhart’s Melodeon Instructor, Low-priced 
and superior Book. 100 

Melodeon without a Master, Good Elements, 
Popular Music. 50 


Lablache’s Method of Singing, Complete, 
Abridged, and for Bass Voice. 


Mason’s Solfeggios and Vocal Exercises, 100 
Carcassi’s School for the Guitar, Most com- 
plete Edition. 250 


Bochsa’s Instruction for the Harp. Thorough. 250 
Spohr’s Violin School. The most thorough 


School extant. 300 
Modern Schoolfor the Violin, New. 139 pages 

quarto, 150 
Berbiguier’s Flute Method. Unexcelled as an 

Instructor. 200 
Wrogg’s Flute Instructor. Very popular. 150 


New and Complete Method for the Accordeon. 60 
Howe’s Instructors for Piano, Melodeon, Gui- 
tar, Flute, Violin, Accordeon, Banjo, Fife, 
Clavionet, Flageolet, &c. 30 in number, 


Each 38 
Weber’s Musical Composition, 2 vols. Stand- 

ard Work, 400 
Boston Collection of Instrumenta Music. 75 
Operas of ‘‘ Norma’”’ and ‘‘ Lucrezia Borgia,” 

Vocal Score, 200 
Opera of Don Giovanni. Piano Solo. 100 
Moore’s Irish Melodies, With Portrait. 150 
Beauties of Caledonia, or Gems of Scottish 

Song. 100 


Southern and Northern Harp. By Mrs. Bana, 


Each 100 
Oratorio of Creation. For Organ or Piano- 
forte. 100 
Stabat Mater, Mozart’s Requiem, and Twelfth 
Mass. Each 75 
Haydu’s Third Mass in D, and Beethoven’s 
Mass in C, Each 15 


0. D,. also publishes an extensive list of Sheet 
Music. Catalogues of Books and Music sent free to 
any address. 


Any of the above can be sent by mail, Aug. 1t 





Mecuanics, MANUFACTURERS, AND IN- 
VENTORS.— A New Volume of the SCIENTIFIC 
AMERIUCAN is commenced about the 20th Septem- 
ber, each year, and is the BesT PAPER for Mechanics 
and Inventors published in the world. It hus-a cir- 
culation of 25,000 Weekly. 


Each Volume contains 416 pages of most valuable 
reading-matter, and is illustrated with over 


500 MECHANICAL ENGRAVINGS 
of New Inventions, 


gayr_ Tue ScrenTIFIC AMERICAN is a Weekly Jour- 
nal of the Arts, Sciences, and Mechanics, having for 
its object the advancement of the interests of Me- 
chanics, Manufacturers, and Inventors, 

Each Number is illustrated with from Five to Ten 
Original Engravings of New Mechanical Invyen- 
tions, nearly all of the best inventions which are 
patented at Washington being illustrated in the 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. It also contains a Weekly 
List of American Patents ; notices of the progress 
of all Mechanical and Scientific Improvements ; 
practical directions on the Construction, Manage- 
ment, and Use of all kinds of Machinery, Tools, &c. 

it is printed with new type on beautiful paper, 
and, being adapted to binding, the subscriber is pos- 
sessed, at the end of the year, of a Large Volume of 
416 pages, illustrated with upwards of 600 Mechan- 
ical Engravings. 

THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is the Repertory of 
Patent Inventions; a volume, each complete in it- 
self, forms an Encyclopedia of the useful and enter- 
taining. ‘ihe Patent Claims alone are worth ten 
times the subscription price to every inventor. 





TERMS ! TERMS! TERMS !!! 


One copy, for one year, . .« .». $200 

3 six months, . . + 100 

Five copies, for six months, es, 400 

Ten copies, for six months, . e - 800 

Ten copies, fortwelvemonths, . , 1500 

Fifteen copies, for twelve months, , - 2200 

Twenty copies, for twelve months, « 2800 
Southern and Western money taken at par for sub- 
scriptions, or post-office stamps taken at their par value, 

Letters should be directed (post-paid) to 


MUNN &Co.,, 
128 Fulton street, New York. 





>» 

PATENT OFFICE.—In connection with the publica- 
tion of the Sctentirrc American, Messre. Munn & Co. 
conduct the most extensive Parenr AGENcy in the 
world. They have their own Special Agents in all the 
chief cities of Europe, and employ an able corps of Scr- 


ENTIFiIC EXAmINERS, who examine Inventions and pre- 


pare Apollestions for Patents for the United States Pa- 
tent Office, and all foreign countries where Patent Laws 
exist. This Agency was established in 1845, and thou- 
sands of dollars have been disbursed by the Proprietors 
on account of Patents, every doilar of which has been 
faithfully and honorably applied. ; 
This is very important, at a time when so many pre- 
tenders are attaching themselves to the profession. 
Circulars of instruction and information, in regard ‘to 
the novelty of alleged improvements, gratuitously for- 
warded on application (postpaid) to 7 


MUNN & CO. 


Aug 1t, “ 128 Fulton street, New York. 
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THE GREAT PIANO AND MUSIC 


ESTABLISHMENT. 
HORACE WATERS, 


333 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





THE best and most improved Pianos and Melo. 
deons. T. Grrperr & Co.’s World’s Fair Premium 
Pianos, with or without the AZolian, and with iron 
frames and circular scales. The merit of these in- 
struments is too well known to need further com- 
mendation, GILBERT’s BoupoiR PIANOS, an ele- 
gant instrument for smallrooms, Hatier & Cum- 
STON’S PIANOS, of the old-established firm of Hallet 
& Co, Mr. W. being sole agent for all the above 
Pianos, can offer them lower than any other house. 

Horace Warers’ PIANOS, manufactured expressly 
for him, having great power of tone and elasticity 
of touch, 

No. 333 Broapway is the largest depot for Musical 

Instruments in this country, affording an opportu 
nity for selections not to be had elsewhere. 
SECOND-HAND PIANOS AT GREAT BARGAINS! 

Prices from $60 to $175, Every instrument fully 

warranted or the money refunded. 


SHELDON, LAMPORT, & CO, 


IN PRESS, 
MOORE'S ENCYCLOPADIA OF MUSIC. 
CompriLep by J. W. Moors, with the 


assistance of distinguished men in the Musical World. 
The intention of the Author is to make a most complete 
and thorough work of the above, which will be a de- 
sideratum in the world of Music. It will be published 
in one Royal Octavo volume of 1000 pages, double 
column, and will contain a complete Dictionary of Music- 
al Terms, a History of the Science of Music from the 
earliest times to the present, a treatise on Harmony and 
Thorough Bass, a description of all known Musical 
Instruments, with the names of the most distinguished 
makers, and a complete Musical Biography of over three 
thousand of the most distinguished Composers and 
Musicians who have ever lived. Mr. Moore has spent 
several years in compiling this valuable work. It is now 
going through the press as rapidly as will comport with 
accwiacy, and will be published this week by John P, 


Jewett & Co., Bosto d Shel 
Mote” nan eldon,Lamport yerrieeme. 








HEWS’ PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO FORTE. 


From the illustrious Pianist, L. M. GoTTSCHALK, to 





HIGHEST MEDAL of World’s 
Fair and Gold Medal of American 
Institute, awarded for these goods. 


Warehouse of Company, 
No. 102 Broadway 


1 Pine Street, 


Where may be found 


GUTTA PERCHA GOODS, 


IN GREAT VARIETY, 


Far superior to any other Water- 


Proof Goods in the market, com- 
prising many desirable articles for 


Export and Country 
Trade, 
CONSISTING IN PART OF 


Mr. Hews’ Agent at New York: Coats, Cloaks, Capes, Ponchos, Overalls, Leggi i 
¢ , Leggins, Caps, Souwesters, Camp Blankets, Horse Covers, Carriage 
MELODEONS. New York, Dee, 5, 1853. Cloths, Piano Covers, Fire Buckets, Travelling Bags, Surgical Ariiclas, Blade Packing, and : . 


Mr, N. P. B, Curtiss—Dear Sir: Having had the HUNDREDS OF OTHER ARTICLES. 


Goodman & Baldwin’s Patent Organ viet eee aa George Hews’ American 
- atent Action Piano, at the World’s Fair in thiscity | These Goods ere free from unpleasant odor; t i i ic; inj H 
M elodeons, the present year, aud other of his Pianos at your and, unlike India Rubber, SE Vcc ied MEO oat puable andl clasheninpe an UTE Dy stig Mavens 


CS 


a 


with rwo BANKs of keys—a sweet and powerful in- 
strument, Prices from $75 to $200. 8. D. & H. W. 
SmiruH’s celebrated Melodeons ; MarTIn’s unrivalled 
Guitars ; Brown’s Harps, Flutinas, Violins, Brass 
Instruments, &c., &c. Dealers supplied with Pianos 
and Melodeons at factory prices. Twelve and a half 
per cent, discount to clergymen. 


MUSIC. 


This list comprises the products of the great 
masters of both the American and European conti- 
nents, and is receiving constant additions by an ex- 
tensive publication of the choice and popular pieces 
of the day. 

Dealers in Music and Teachers of Seminaries wish- 
ing to purchase any Music published, or make ar- 
rangements for continued supplies of Mr. WaTrERs’ 
new issues, will find it to their interest to call or 
forward their orders, 

sap Music sent to any part of the Union or Cana- 


das, postage free, 
HORACE WATERS. 


OPINION OF THE AMERICAN JOURNALS TOUCH- 
ING T. GILBERT & CO.’8 PIANOS: 


** The variety and beauty of the effects can only be 
appreciated by those who hear those magnificent in- 
struments at Mr, Waters’ establishment.”—{N, Y. 
Tribune, 


2 
‘These superb instruments, which so far surpass 
any others we have heard, are furnished by Mr. Wa- 
ters at the same prices as at the Manufactory, and 
the buyers may feel assured of fair dealing and up- 
right treatment.”—{N, Y, Evangelist. 


“(a4 very good TUNER and excellent musician 
says he never was called on to tune but one olian 
Piano during all his experience, which shows that 
they do not easily get out of repair,’’—[Philadelphia 
Inquirer and National Gazette. 


“TT. Gilbert & Co.’s Premium Pianos at the World’s 
Fair, (whose Agent in this city is Horace Waters,) 
drew the only medal awarded to Piano Fortes with 
the Aolian attachment. These Pianos undoubtedly 
deserve this marked distinction.”—{N. Y. Musical 
Review. 


EXTRACTS FROM WRITTEN TESTIMONIALS OF N, 
Y. PROFESSORS, TOUCHING HORACE WATERS’ 
PIANOS: 


‘‘ The treble is clear, pure, brilliant, and very me- 
Tedious ; the bass is deep, rolling, and sonorous; the 
middle part is rich and sympathetic, and possesses 
the power of singing, i. ¢. of uniting the sound of 
each tone in a degree but rarely achieved,’’—HENKY 
C. WATSON. 


“<Your Instruments are a sensible improvement 
upon American Pianos, and an honor to the skilful 
manufacturer, There is no doubt but that they will 
be appreciated by the public, and all admirers of true 
merit,—Oscar COMETTANT, 


‘For power of tone, depth of bass and brilliancy 
of treble, together with accuracy of touch, they are 
equal to any make I am acquainted with; and I 
cordially recommend them to those wishing to pur- 
chase,’’—V. C. TayLor, 


‘‘They are fally equal to any of the kind I have 
seen in the United States, and far superior to those 
of a similar make I saw in England.”’—GrorcEe 
WaAsHBOURN MorGan, 


“J take great pleasure in pronouncing them In- 
struments of a superior quality, both in tone and 
touch.”’—Avu@usT GOCKEL, 


JuneeomlyrpD, 





warerooms, which afforded me much gratification, I 
cheerfully recommend them to the public, Iam very 
glad of the improvementin the action, These instru- 
ments likewise are of excellent tone, owing, no 
doubt, to the perfection of the scales, 

Very respectfully, L. M. GOTTSCHALK. 


say Manufactory, No. 365 Washington st., Boston, 
June, 1t, v. 


SITE ween avery -- = — 


General Wusiness. 











MERICAN CRYSTAL PALACE—For 
the EXHIBITION of the INDUSiRY of ALL 
NATIONS, 


Open EVERY DAY and EVENING, (except Sunday,) 
from § A. M, till 10 P. M, 


Twentyjive cents admittance will be the 
price hereafter on all occasions. 


There will be NO FREE ADMISSIONS, with the ex- 
ception of Exhibitors and the Press ; and no Season 
Tickets will be sold, 


The CrysraL PALACE has undergone the most ex- 
tensive alterations and improvements, andis rapidly 
filling up with elegant and interesting specimens of 
handicraft from every quarter of the world. 

the MACHINERY DEPARTMENT is very com- 
plete, 

‘The PICTURE GALLERY is already the most com- 
prehensive and valuable collection in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

‘he SCULPTURE contributions embody over 300 
pieces of Marble, most of them rare, many of them 
originals, and all of exquisite workmanship. Many 
choice Statues besides are now enroutefrom Europe. 

A section of the GreaT CEDAR TREE from Califor- 
nia is contributed by its patriotic owner. ‘This is no 
pieced-up or manufactured article, but a perfect and 
entire log from a Tree 92 feet in circumference and 
$25 feet high. Prof. Benj. Pierce, of Harvard College, 
Cambridge, and Mr. J, M. Batchelder, have examined 
it, and report that at the rate of growth exhibited 
by the sap, aud estimated from the annualrings, the 
Tree is 3,241 years old, 

Altogether, the Crystal Palace encloses, at this 
moment, more articles of a novel, useful and in- 
structive character, than can be examined in several 
days with proper discrimination, and incessant aug- 
mentations may be confidently relied upon. 

An efficient Orchestra of Music will be in attend- 
ance at the Crystal Palace every morning, afternoon 
and evening, 

The Association offers several Prizes of Gold Me- 
dals, worth one thousand dollars each, or their equi- 
valent in cash; also other Prizes of Cash, Plate, 
Medals and Diplomas for worthy Inventions, Manu- 
factures and Works of Art. 

All articles which are deemed worthy ofa place in 
this Grand Exposition of the World’s Industry and 
Art, are admitted wITHOUT ANY CHARGE WHATEVER 
TO EXHIBITORS. An efficient Police are in constant 
attendance day and night, and the utmost care is 
used in protecting articles exhibited, but the Associ- 
ation disclaims accountability for loss or damage to 
such articles, 

All umbrellas, canes, &c., must be left at the 
stand near the door. As the Crystal Palace is a 
Bonded Warehouse, visitors cannot be permitted to 
convey packages of any size into or out of the Build- 
ing. 

Nochecks given, and no person re-admitted on the 
same ticket, P. T. BARNUM, President, 


TIcKETS of admission to the Crystal Palace may be 
had at the office of this Journal, 308 Broadway, New 
York, June tf b pv, 





ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 


SSS 
if = S=z_ Manufactured of the best Material, 
YY Y > ees and mounted on Gold or Silver, on 
WD) as the latest improved plan, which 
cannot be surpassed a8 regards durability and beau- 
ty of appearance. 
Treoth neatly filled with pure gold, also skilfully 
extracted, Persons in want of Dental operations 
would do well to call before going prise and 
examine specimens of work manufactured by 
i MEADER & HIGGIN:, 
July b. ly. D. 333 Broadway. 


















BROADWAY, 


Cor. of White St., 





WILL NOT DECOMPOSE AND GET STICKY; 


ARE CHEAPER; 
Different from any other Gutta Percha Fabrics made in this country or Europe, and 


WARRANTED TO STAND ALL CLIMATES, 


CERTIFICATES 


From Persons who have tested the goods, may be seen at the store of the Company. 


TERMS LIBERAL. 


Dealers are invited to examine these goods before purchasing elsewhere, Orders executed to any amount 
at short notice, 


CAUTION. 


Bask IMITatr0ns, made of VArNisuzp Inpr1a RuBseER, are already being offered in the market; therefore, pur- 
chasers should bear in mind that all genuine goods are stamped with the above trade-mark of the Company. 


WILLIAM RIDER, 


PRESIDENT N. A. G, P. Co, 


LAWRENCE’S 


DAGUERREOTYPE AND PHOTOGRAPHIC ROOMS. 
Z=_—— 
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Is the very best place in the world to get good pictures and good like- 
They are taken in every style of the Art. The Prize Medal for 
the best pictures was awarded to Mr. L. at the World’s Fair in London 
and New York. 


Aug lt, p. 





Aug lt, p. tr. 


HAVE YOUR DAGUERREOTYPE 
Wie OL Ree ACD FORE Hog Oa 21 tens hE 


FALL FASHIONS FOR HATS READY. 


RAFFERTY AND LEASK, 


THE CELEBRATED 


DADUERREAN HATTERS, 


Have introduced their FALL STYLE of Hats, and assure the Hat- 
buying public, that nothing superior, either in regard to taste, material or 
workmanship, can be bought in the city for the same money. 


BEAVER AND MOLESKIN HATS, $3 AND $4, 


fe Soft Hats, Fur and Wool; fine CAPS of every style and shape ; 
UMBRELLAS, &ec,, &e. 


RAFFERTY & LEASK, 


57 Chatham street, and corner Chatham and Pearl, 





Oe — 
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PATHNI SEWING MACHINES. 





THE AMERICAN Sewing MacHInE Com- 
PANY are now prepared to supply the public with a 
new and greatly improved Implement, known as 
THE DORCAS SEWING MACHINE, in the construc- 
tion of which are combined advantages and facili- 
ties unknown in any other article of its kind, and 
to which they would call the special and particular 
attention of Boot and Shoe Manufacturers, Marness- 
Makers,Carriage-Trimmers, Tailors, Clothing Manu- 
facturers, Cap-Makers, Upholsterers, and all who re- 
quire sewing in their ‘business. 

Not a few of the so-called Sewing Machines that 
have been submitted to the approbation of manu- 
facturers have failed—owing to defects in their con- 
struction, or from their constant liability te get out 
of repair, 7 and from many other causes, consequent 
on their imperfect manufacture—to perfor m that 
work which they were specially intended to accom- 
plish. To produce an implement that should be 
perfectly free from the objections that attached to 
almost every other, which should combine simpli- 
city with durability and facility of working, was 
the object sought to be attained by the American 
Sewing Company ; and this desirable end has been 
attained in the Apparatus now under consideration. 

Its leading and peculiar advantages may be thus 
stated :— 

It is the most simple and reliable of any now in 
use, and therefore calculated to prevent delays from 
getting out of order, and thus insuring promptitude 
in the execution of work. 

It is adjusted with the greatest ease and facility, 
runs very still, and is as fast as any other machine, 

By means of a greatly improved Shuttle Race, the 
CERTAINTY of every stitch is {nsured, and a face- 
stitch that will not ravel is left on both sides of the 
cloth, 

In consequence of the action of a spring of novel 
and graduated action, a greater power is imparted 
to keep the work in place than by any method hith- 
erto used, 

Larger work can be executed upon it than upon 
almost any other machine, thus enabling orders to 
be executed more speedily—and a wider and more 
couvenient space is afforded for the manual opera- 
tions necessary. 

A saving is effected in the nse of thread, equal to 
the price “of the Machine itself in a year, as com- 
pared with the chain-stitch machine, 

Every machine is carefully manufactured in the 
very best and most workmanlike manner, under 
the Agent’s own supervision, and is warranted to 
accomplish every thing which its inventors state 
that it can effect, 

Not a trifling item is its comparative lightness, 
and consequent portability, and the great ease with 
which it can be set in motion by the most delicate 
female, whose fingers need not be soiled by oil, as 
in the case in some other machines, 

That these qualifications have been appreciated 
by competent judges, is attested by the award of a 
Diploma to the Company by the Boston Mechanic’s 
Charitable Association, 

The American Sewing Machine Company, there- 
fore, with the utmost confidence, would draw the 
attention of all those whose business requires sew- 
ing-work done, to the Dorcas SEwinG MACHINE, 
which will be found indispensable to such, 

All purchasers will have gratuitous instructions 
in the use of the Machine furnished them at the 
Company’s Office, which will be continued until 
they shall be perfectly familiar with every part of 
its operations, 

The Dorcas Sewing Machine can be securely pack- 
ed for transportation, and forwarded to any part of 
the world, without its running any risk of damage. 

The American Sewing Machine Company manu- 
facture Cylinder and Flat Table Machines, under the 
Patent granted Elias Howe, of September 10, 1846, 
Persons run no risk in purchasing these Machines, 
as the Patent has been established in three suits at 
law before Judge Sprague, in the United States 
District Court of Massachusetts. 

The Company would call attention, also, to 
Swerr’s Parent Guipes, which will be found of 
the greatest service in all work requiring binding, 
as they insure uniformity and neatness. For Hats, 
Shoes, Clothing, Mattresses, and the like, they are 
peculiarly suitable. 

Price, $50 to $100. 


AMERICAN SEWING MACHINE COMPANY: 
Offices, 385 Broadway, New York ; 173 Washing- 


ton Street, Boston, 
JOHN P. BOWKER, Jr., 










June & Aug. b. D. Agent, 
oe DR. N. EDWARDS, 
, ——_2 DENTAL SURGEON ana 


Tres Manufacturer of Artificial Teeth, 


(LATE OF 333 BROADWAY,) 


Would respectfully notify the inhabitants of this 
city, and of the country generally, that he has RE- 
MOVED to his spacious rooms, 551 Broapway, 
where he can be found at all hours. All operations 
in Mechanical or Sugical Dentistry performed on 
more favorable terms than at any other place in this 
city, or in the world, 

N.B.—Block Teeth carved and colored to suit any 
case or complexion, 

A Lady will be in attandence to receive and wait 
upon ladies and children, 

Ladies can enjoy the utmost privacy while having 
their work done, and every convenience of a private 
dwellingwill be found, 

Ladies’ namesnever given as reference without 
permission, June lt bb, 


| BLAKE'S 
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FIRE 


WEATHER 





PAINT 


This extraordinary substance has now been tested nearly Ninz YEARS, and its 


LIRH AND WEATHER-PROOF 


Qualities are the most ExTRAORDINARY. Instead of the action of the weather destroying the coating, as 
it does ordinary Paints, it only serves to turn it into a perfect SLaTE or Sronx, protecting whatever is 
covered from the action of FIRE or WEATHER, 

It has just been awarded the highest 


PREMIUMPAT THE WORLDD’ S. Fan a 


And has for the last four years received the highest Premiums from the Fairs of the AMERIOAN tie, 

Nearly every Railroad Company in the Union is using this Paint in preference to any thing yet dis- 
covered, We have hundreds of Certificates from Officers of different Roads. We select the following 
Roads who are using this Paint: 

Reading railroad, Pennsylvania railroad, Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore railroad, York and 
Cumb. railroad, Hudson River railroad, New York and Harlem railroad, Michigan Central railroad, Cam- 
den and Amboy railroad, Baltimore and Ohio railroad, Richmond and Fr edericksburg railroad, Virginia 
Central railroad, Georgia railroad, Atlanta and La Grange railroad, Central cailroad, Savannah, Macon 
and West. railroad, Montgomery and West Point railroad, Jeffersonville railroad, E, Tenn. and Georgia 
railroad, Baltimore and Susquehanna railroad, Alabama and Tenn, railroad, Fitchburg railroad, Old 
Colony railroad, Mass., Western and Atlantic railroad, Charlotte and South Carolina railroad, Greenville 
and Columbla railr oad, South Carolina railroad, Seaboard and Roanoke railroad, Eastern railroad, Boston, 
South Reading railroad, Mass., Newburyport and Georgetown railroad, Richmond and Danville railroad, 
Fall River railroad, New London, Willimantic and Palmer railroad, Ironton railroad, Cleveland and To- 
ledo railroad, Cleveland, Cin,. and Columbus railroad, Camden and Atlantic railroad, Boston and Worces- 
ter railroad, Long Island railroad, Wilmington and Baltimore railroad, Pittsburg and Steubenville rail- 
road, Orange and Alex. railroad, Manasses Gap raiJroad. 

The decision in the United States Court, establishing the validity of the Patent, throws the manufac- 
ture and sale of all the Fire-proof Paint entirely into my hands; butinstead of increasing the price, (as 
many would,) I shall very materially reduce it, as I can manufacture a large quantity much cheaper pro- 
portionately than a small one, 

The genuine article, ground in oil or in dry powder, can at all times be had at the 


GENERAL DEPOT, 119 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
WILLIAM BLAKE, Patentee. 


GLOVES, HOSIERY, 


July tf. D. 


UNDER-GARMENTS, 
GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. 








AN EXTENSIVE and Superior Variety of the above Goods at the Lowest Prices for which they can be 
purchased in this Country, will be found at the well-known Importing and Manufacturing Establishment o 


UNION ADAMS, 


No. 591 Broapway, (Opposite the Metropolitan Hotel,) New York, 


BRADY’S 


GARD "0: “WEL EE ia 


A NEW FEATURE IN DAGUERREOTYPES HAS RECENTLY BEEN 
INTRODUCED BY BRADY, 
AT HIS OLD GALLERY, 


205 BROADWAY, CORNER OF FULTON STREET. 


Tue extent of his Establishment enables him to produce for 50 cents, and $1, 
pictures of a quality infinitely superior to the phantoms usually designated cheap pictures, This is a 
new feature in first-class establishments, and the fame of the artist is too well known to doubt its 
success, The public can now rely on obtaining as good a picture for that price as can possibly be put 
up, and a far better picture than can be obtained elsewhere at the same rates. Brady’s New Gallery, 359 
Broadway, over Thompson’s Saloon, is fitted up with great taste and beauty, and possesses greater 
facilities for the production of first-class portraits than any similar establishment in this country. These 
Galleries form an elegant resort for persons of taste—containing as they do the largest collection of dis- 
tinguished portraits in America, Prize Medals were AwARDED to Brady at the World’s Fair in London, 
1851, and at the Crystal Palace, New York, 1853. 

BRADY’S DAGUERREAN GALLERIES, Nos. 205 & 359 Broadway, over Thompson’s Saloon, 
July tf. D. 


June 3t bp 








ca, &c., which we can send for 50 cents each, postage 
paid, 

Maps showing the townships, which are accurate, of 
the States of Ohio, Missouri, Wisconsin, Iowa, Mussachu- 


NAPS. 


Havine made arrangements with the 








best Map Publishers in the United States, we are happy 
to inform our readers we are now prepared to furnish, 
singly or in quantity, the latest editions of pocket- -maps 
of all the States. These maps are recently published, 
and corrected to the time of going to press. They show 
all the Railroads, Canals, principal Post-Routes, &c. 
They are printed on strong, tough paper, beautifully 
colored in counties, and putin a neatly gilt muslin case 
or cover, of convenient size to be carried in the pocket. 
We will send the following, free of postage, for 3144 
cents each : 


Maine, North Carolina, Illinois, 
Massee'is2tts and South Carolina, Indiana, 
Rhode Island, Georgia, Iowa, 

New Hampshire, Alabama, Michigan (N.) 
Vermont, Florida, Michigan (S.) 
Connectient, Mississippi, Minnesota, 
New York, Louisiana, Lake Superior, 
New Jersey, Arkansas, N. Brunswick, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee aud Nova Scotia, 
Delaware and Kentucky, Canada East, 
Maryland, Missouri, ~ Canada West, 
Virginia, Ohio, N. Y. City, &c. 


We have also Maps of 


Oregon and Washington eg Mexico, California, 
New Mexicoand Utah, The West Indies, Central Ameri- 


setts, Connecticut ‘and Rhode island, New Hampshire 
and Vermont, and New York, showing a portion of the 
Canadas, put up in the same style, will be sent, prepaid, 
for 15 cents eae 

We can furnish any map in any style," vt up in any 
form ; but those ordering maps in frames, or on rollers, 
must tell us how to send them, as they cannot be sent 
by mail. 

Direct all orders, postpaid, to 

FOWLERS axp WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 





Copyrieut GoLD ORNAMENTED WIN- 
Dow-SHaveEs, of a Common or Superior quality, on Lin- 
en or Muslin: a great variety of new Patterns, not found 
elsewhere, furnished without Duplicates, when desired, 
at Retail or Order, at manufacturers’ prices. 

D.L P. Wriey, 44 East Broadway, Up Stairs, over 
the Chatham-square Post-vffice. Apltfb 





Key TO GRAMMAR WITHOUT A MASTER. 
—Designed to instruct more in two hours’ study 
than two years on the oldsystem. By enclosing 25 
cents a copy will be sent to any part of the United 
States, Address DAYYTON & WENTWORTH, 86 
Washington-street, Boston. June 8t dD, 
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E. HARRISON’S 


IMPROVED PATENT GRIST MILLS 


Received the highest Premium at the 
World’s Fair. 


Two Mundred and Fitty of them have 
been sold in two Years. 





OPINIONS FROM ALL QUARTERS, 


We, the undersigned Contributors, at 
the Sixth Exhibition of the Massachusetts Charit- 
able Mechanical Association, in Boston, were pre- 
sent at the trial of grinding corn before the Judges, 
on the 26th of September, 1850, between the Mills 
known as the Nichols and Marsh’s Patent, and also 
Edward Harrison’s Patent Grist Mill, aud hereby 
certify that the following was the result : Nichols 
& Marsh’s Mill ground two bushels in 2144 minutes, 
and had forty inches the most grinding surface ; 
Edward Harrison’s Mill ground the same quantity 
in 143f minutes, and with much less power, 

W. P. OSGOOD, 
CHAS. STONE, Engineer at the Fair, 
E, N, CALEF, 


LowELL, Mass., Oct. 18th, 1851. 

I had the pleasure of examining the operation of 
E. Harrison’s Grist Mill, at our Fair, and hereby 
certify that it ground twenty-seven bushels of corn 
into good meal, in one hour, 

L aN BEARD, President of the Fair. 


Concorp, N. H., June 9th, 1851. 
Mr. Harrison :—We have our corn-house built 
and filled with a cargo of corn, and the way that 
the Mill we bought of you turns out the meal, is 
surprising to the representatives of New Hamp- 


shire. Yours, 
HOLT, BROTHERS. 


We have before us a letter from Plymouth, writ- 
ten on Monday last, in which the writer speaks of 
one of these mills just put in operation on an estate 
belonging to Daniel Webster, and with which he 
ground sixteen bushels of yellow corn into fine 
meal in thirty-seven minutes! Old mill-wrights 
are perfectly astonished at the speed with which 
this mill operates, It has already been introduced 
into several counties in this State, and with perfect 
succeas, and the proprietor is now in this city to 
make arrangements, for its introduction into this 
part of the Commonwealth, —Worcester Transcript. 


LowEL Lt, MAss., June 2d, 1852. 
Dear Str :—After using the Mills bought of you 
in the place of one of my four and a half foot stone, 
for four or five months, I find that it works to my 
satisfaction, You may send me another as soon as 
you can, Yours, 
WM. LIVINGSTON. 


New Yorg, August 27, 1852, 
Mr, Harrison :—We find that the Mill we pur- 
chased of you, answers a good purpose for grinding 
‘sulphur to an impalpable powder. 
F, M. RAY, for the New England Car Spring Co. 


Report of the Judges of the Exhibition, at the Mas. 
sachusetts Charitable Mechanical Association. 


EDWD. HARRISON’S SELF-COOLING GRIST MILL, 


This Mill has a contrivance for circulating the air 
in and about the stones, for the purpose of keeping 
them cool. It will also’ run without feed, without 
damaging the stones, It grinds with great vapidity, 
considering its size and the quantity of power con- 
sumed, The Committee would recommend it to 
the favorable notice of those interested. 

SIZE OF MILLS, AND QUANTITY CAN BE 

GROUND PER HOUR, 

Twenty inches diameter will grind 4 to § bushels 
per hour, Price $100. Thirty inches will grind 20 
bushels per hour, Price $200. Thirty-six inches will 
grind 30 bushels per hour, Price $300, Terms cash, 


Application for E, Taco S Mills must be ad- 


dressed to 
J. E.L. SMITH, Agent, 


Aug. tf ex. No, 36 Broadway, New York, 





IRON RAILING WORKS, 


IRON RAILING—every variety of Wrought “and 
Cast Iron, and the celebrated Wire Railing. 


Wickersham’s Patented Wire Fence, 


For Prairies, Railroads, Farms, Lawns, Gardens, 
&c,, at $2 per rod. 


IRON BEDSTEADS—IRON FURNITURE. 


The 2d edition of ‘‘ New Phase of the Iron Manu- 
facture,’ containing designs, explanations and 
prices of the above articles, forwarded, by address- 
ing the Subscriber, | JOHN B. WICKERSHAM. 

mR Lai 91 No. 312 iecawaes 3 Works, Nos, 58, 

, 57, 59 and 61" Lewis street, New York. 

Sas eom tf, 





Menta Scrence ; a Course of Lec- 
tnres delivered before the Literary Society of the Wes- 
te n Liberal Institute, by Rev. G. S. Weaver. Publish- 
ed at the request of the Society. 

Mr. Weaver has embraced in a course of ten lecturea 
the most important principles of Phrenology, and shown 
that it is in fact the only true Mental Science. He has 
taken the position of a teacher rather than a disputant, 
but ful!y overthrows all former theories by completely ~ 
establishing his own, As applicable to common life and 
~~ uide to all, especially to the young, we know of 

ing its superior. 

"Pelee elothepropald $1 

Address 


cents. 
LERS ann WELLS. 
308 Broadway, New York, 





For Water-CurE EsTaBLISHMENTS.— 
The finest sorts of Fruit and Flowering Trees and 
Plants, at the lowest rates. Cataloguesgratis. Carriage 

aid to Boston or New York. sats M. Watson, Old 
‘colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass, 
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NO. 1 WASHING MACHINE. 


Pee ee N tren COS. PATE? 


WASHING AND DRYING MACHINE 


Is no longer an experiment, having been fairly and faithfully tested during 
two years in some of the best Laundries in the United States, i‘ 

Devoting our whole time to perfecting the different Machines, we have taken few steps to bring them before 
the public, yet we have sold a great many of them, and received numerous recommendations from pertectly 
reliable persons, similar to the following : J 
PusLic WASHING AND BATHING ESTABLISHMENT. 

New York, September 16, 1853. 

Drar Srp :—The Patent Washing Appr rat s you put up in the Public Washing and Bathing Establishment, 
Noe. 141 and 143 Mott Street, gives genera: satisfaction; unlike all other Washing Machines, it works as well in 
pinetior as theory, and J take pleasure in recommending it to the public. The principle upon which it operates, L 

elieve to be the only correct one to purity the fabric thoroughly, without injury. ‘he clothing being alteraately 
in steam und suds, the steam opens ahs fibres of the fabric, which allows the alkaline properties of the suds to 
neutralize the grease, when the dirt rinses off without difficulty, and the constant escape of steam carries off all 
impurities. , 

tt is invaluable to the Institution, not only on account of the great saying of labor, but enables us to furnish 
each bather with towels es thoroughly purified as when new, no matter how dirty they may have been; and as 


there is nm bi friction in its operation, it is less injurious to the clothing than the old process. 
eh erable tamara * é : Dr. T. READ, Superintendent. 
New York, January 20, 1853. 
GENTLEMEN :—I have bad in use for some time King’s Washing Apparatus, operated by hand, which I consider 
one of the greatest labor, time-saving and economical inventions of the day, as one women, with it, can wash from 
three to five hundred pieces in an hour; and articles which are era nee to get clean by the old process, 
by this are made beautifuliy white, and without the least injury to the fabric. 
ory thn ee ; - a? EDWARD PHALON, 517 Broadway. 


To J. T. Kine & Co., 90 Pearl Street. 


New York, September 15, 1853. 


T have in operation at my Laundry, in Fifth Avenue and Seventy-fourth Street, where 1 do the washing of the 
Cunard Line of Steamers, King’s Washing and Drying Apparatus, which has been in operation more than a year, 
works to our perfect satisfaction, and I take pleasure in recommending it, not only on account of the great saving 
ot labor and soap, but there being no rubbing, pressure, or friction in its operation, the clothing must wear longer 
than when washed by any other process. § : ‘ 

T have weshed and dried, in King’s Washing and Drying Apparatus, thirty blankets, with one bar of soap, in 


the short time of fifveen minutes, H. STEEL, 


New Organs, March 10, 1853. 


Co.,—Grents:—The Washing Machine you sold Col, Christmas and myself, turned out 
* 


J.T. Kine & T. CHOLSON. 


finely, * * 


We, the undersigned, having seen J, T. King’s Washing Apparatus in operation at the Fair of the Maryland 
Institute, bave no hesitaticn in saying it willaccomplish ali he claims for it. The most soiled clothing were put 
into the Apparatus, and in five minutes came out perfectly clean, and looked much whiter than when washed by 


the old process. - 
John Br Selby, Actuary of the Maryland Institute; Zenas Barnum, Barnum’s Hotel; John F. Meredith, James 


Henderson, Hay ward, Bartlett & Co., 8. B. Sexton, Wm. Guy, United States Hotel; B. C. S. Bennet, S. T. Taylor, 
Jos. Simms, N. F, Blacklock, 


New York, February 11, 1853. 
Ihave one of Mr. J. T. King’s Family Washing Machines in use, and am{perfectly satisfied with the perform- 


ance of it, As a iabor-saving machine it stands unrivalled ; one woman can do the work with it in one hour that 


two can ina day without it. ELIJAH P, JENKS, Westchester County, 


We have just completed Machines for the Board of Governors of the Alms House, Randall’s Island, which 
will wush, rinse and dry 500 pieces in 35 minutes, enabling them to dispense with the services of one hundred 
washwomen since their machines have been put in operation, ' ae : ‘ 

The following are some of the Hoiels, Public Institutions, and Private Families in which these machines are 
used : f : i 

nnett House and Spencer’s Hotel; Cincinnati; La Pierre House and Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia; 
Idiet Aeylen Sitka Ladies’ Institute, Pittsfield; and State Reform School, Westboro’, Massachusetts ; 
Ladies’ Institute, Gorham, Maine; and Ladies’ Institute, Mechienburg, N. C., and Ladies’ Instiute, Bloomfield, 
N. J.; Winter lron Works, Montgomery, Ala.; Sanderson’s Hote!, Gramercy Park, N. Y5 E, Phalcn, 517 Broad- 
way; A. Merwin, Esq., 56 St. Mark’s Place; W. M. Caldwell, 53 East 34th St; Wm. Carpenter, 18 Rivington 
Street; Mrs, Brown, No. 1 State Street; W. Ww. Stone, 27 East 22d Street; C. A. Stetsen, Esq.) Astor House ; 
Geo. Comstock, San Francisco, California; J. W. Caldwell, Meriden, Connecticut 3, Major A. V. Brumley, Mari- 
etta, Geo.; G. P. Locke, Memphie, Tenn.; J.D. Van Buren, New Windsor, N. Y.; F. Troutman, Paris, Kentucky; 
J. P. Delgado, Hayana, Cuba; Rev. J. G. Legare, Orangeburg, 8. C., and Mrs, Elfe, Charleston ; Leonard 
Appleby, N. J; W. Rischmuller, Hicksville, L, 1.; A. J. De M. #alcao, Consul General, Brazil; Chas. Kelsey, 
Esq., Strong Place, Brooklyn, L. }.; H. H. Mason, Springfield, Vermont. 2 tes! 

We make the Washing Machines in four different forms, and ten different sizes, viz: oh 

No. | is set up like a small stoye about two feet square, generates its own steam, washes and boils the clothing, 
and holds from one to three dozen pieces; Price $20. No.2 is constructed simular to No.1, about three feet 
square, holds two to six dozen piecee; Price #75. No. 3 issame size as No. 1, with a top boiler by which two por- 
tions of water are heated by the same fire; Price $75. No. 4 is constructed same as No. 3, with top boilor sume 
as No. 2; Price $125. No. 5 is to be supplied witn steam from stove or cooking range, and operated by band. 
No. 6 is supplied with steam from aseparate steam boil:r, is operated by hand, and washes and er the clothing, 
holding 25 to 50 pieces: Price $150. No. 1, larger than No. 6, but in other respects the same, Le ding 50 to 100 
pieces; Price $200, No, 8 issupplied with steam from a separate bvuiler, operated by power, changes get 
motion, washes, boils a ~ = ery une. 15 cn pieces; Price $200. No, 9 18 same as No, 8, 

cepting size larger, holding from 100 to 300 pieces; Price i 3 is F ions 
one ae make pice: mpateer the Aiador trsea ‘clothing, &c., in 3 to five minutes, without wringing or press- 
ure of any kind. Float tibet or uk is operated by hand or power; Price $150. No, 2 Drying Machine 

ated by power only; Price $350. ‘ : 
we addition ve the Was ing and Drying Apparatus, we furnish every thing connected with a complete Laundry— 
Steam Boilers, Engines, Pipes, Mangles, Pumps, Sad Irons, lron Heaters, &c, What we do not. a ee 
selves, we will furnish at the lowest manufacturers’ price. We also furnish Heating and Cooking Apparatus for 
Private Dwellings, Boarding Houses, Hotels and Hospitals, 
A Machine in operaticn at 3 o’clock P. M., daily, at the Crystal Palace, 


J. T. KING & CO., 


Office, 251 Broadway, upper corner of Murray Street. 


Aug. It. D. Factory, Thirty-seventh Street, between Highth and Ninth Avenues, 
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DAVIS’ PATENT 
AGNETO= ELECTRIC 
MACHINE, 


FOR NERVOUS DISEASES. 
EACH MACHINE IS STAMPED “PATENT.” 





THIS MACHINE IS WIDELY 
KNOWN AS THE BEST ARTICLE IN USE FOR 
NERVOUS DISEASES. 

IT REQUIRES NO ACIDS OR LIQUIDS. 
TO PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS IT IS PAR- 
TICULARLY RECOMMENDED. 


Takk NoticE—This Machine is enclosed in a neat box 
having brass corners, 


The Manufacturers submit the following (among 
many) eminent testimonials to the public, 


From Professor Silliman, of Yale College: 


Mr. Ant Davis—Dear Sir:—Dr. Walter Kidder has 
exhibited to me a Magneto-Electric Machine invented by 
you. For neatness, compactness, and facility and energy 
of operation, it is far superior to any instrument of the 
kind which I have seen, For medical application it pos- 
sesses very desirable advantages. 

B. SILLIMAN, Senior. 

New York, April 28, 1854, 


From Professor Page, of the Smithsonian Institute, 
Washington : 
Wasuinerton, March 23d, 1854. 
Mr, Ant Davis—Dear Sir :—Upon examination and 
trial, [find your Magneto-Electric Machine more effi- 
cient for its size than any I have ever seen. The im- 
provement you have made is one possessing much scien- 
tific interest. Yours respectfully, CHS. G. PAGE, 


From Dr. Chilton, the eminent Chemist. 


Dr. W. KipprR—Astor House :—I have examined the 
Magneto-Electric Machines invented and made by Mr. 
Ari Davis. They are the simplest and most effectual I 
have seen. The mechanical arrangement reflects great 
credit upon the inventor, 

JAMES R, CHILTON, M.D., Chemist. 

New York, April 29, 1854, 


MANUFACTURED BY W. KIDDER, Sole Proprie- 
tor, whose signature is attached to ail genuine Machines, 
and all persons are cautioned against manulacturing or 
selling any infringement on these Patents, as they will 


be prosecuted, 
EATON BROTHERS, 
212 Pearl street, New York, 


SOLE AGENTS for United States and British Pro- 
vinces, to WHOM ALL ORDERS MUST BE AD- 
DRESSED. Also for sale by all Druggists, wholesale 
and retail. 

Sold also by Fowizrs and Wetts, 308 Broadway, 
New York, July 3t. 


VALUABLE BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 





KIGGINS AND KELLOGG, 


No. 88 John Street, New York. 


Hoop’s Cuoice Works. 4 vols. Large 
12mo. Cloth and extra binding. 

Hoop’s PRosk anp VERSE. 
Paper and cloth, 


lvol. Large 12mo. 


Hoov’s Owx. With Comic Illustrations. 12mo. 
Paper and cloth. 

Hoop’s Pomms. 12mo. Paper and cloth, 

Hoop’s up tuk Rung. Comic [ilustrations. 12mo. 


Paper and cloth. 
Hoon’s WuimstcaLitizs. Comic Illustrations, 12mo. 
Paper and cloth. 


Hoop’s Wuims AND Oppitres. Comic Illustrations, 


12mo. Paper and cloth. 
Story oF Mont Buane. By Albert Smith. 12mo. 
BALLADS AND Porms. By Mary Howitt. 12mo. 


Lonpon ; its Literary and Historical Curiosities. 
By F. Saunders. 

A Voice to Yourn: Addressed to Young Men and 
Young Ladies. By Rev. J. M. Austin. 18mo. 

A Voice Tro THE Marrixp. By Rey. J. M. Austin. 
18mo. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THY LAW oF KinpNEss. By Rey. 
G. W. Moutgomery. 18mo. 

Pierson 8 SySTkM OF GEOGRAPHICAL QuESTIONS, 
12mo. 

PreRson’s WEEKLY Scroon Rerort. 

P,vuL anD VIRGINIA, 18mo, Cloth, 

Exives oF Srpgtra, 18mo. Cloth, 

Every Lapy s Cook Book. A revised and great] 
improved edition of Mrs. Crowen’s admirable Cook 
Book, 12mo, Paper and Cloth. 

Empire State Book oF PRactican Forms; or, 
Business Man’s Companion. 


CHOICE JUVENILES, 


Tue Snow Srorm. By Mrs. Gore. [lustrated. 18mo. 

Tue InuNpaTion, By Mrs. Gore. Illustrated. 18mo. 

THE New Year’s Day. By Mrs. Gore, Illustrated. 
12mo, 

TRIvMER’s NATURAL Histoxy, Jllustrated. 18mo. 

Home PastimEs; or, Enigmas, Conundrums, Tales, 
&e. 18mo, 

Tue Girt’s Book or HEALTHFUL AMUSEMENTS AND 
Exercises. 18mo, 

THEODUR*’ CARLETON; or, Perseverance against Ill- 
Fortune. And other Tales. 18mo. 

Toe TRAVELLER’S Story; or, The Village Bar-room, 
And other ‘tales, 18mo, 

Tue LirtLE Kexpsake, A Poetic Gift for Children. 
18mo. 

Tue Curtp’s Story Book, 24mo. 4 

*,* The above Books for Children abound in pleasing 


18mo, 
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Stories, Porms, &., of a purely moral and instructive 
nature, and are te most beautifully illustrated Juye- 
niles in market, 


REDFIELD’S SERIES OF TOY BOOKS, 


Containing four sizes and twelye numbers of each size. 
making forty-eight different kinds of the most beautiful 
Toy Books in market, 

THE Onr Cent Primer. 18mo. 

Tue Boys’ anp Giris’ PRIMER. 18mo, 

Tue AMERICAN ILLUSTRATED PRIMER. 12mo. 

AtmaNn acs, English and German, a great variety. 

Dianrixs, annually, a great variety of sizes and styles 
of binding. 

_K. and K, also manufacture Timz Books, various 
sizes, B11 Books, Drart and Nore Books, SHIPPING 
Recxipts and Bit oF Lapine Books, ScrAP Books, 
HERBARIUMS, BooK-KEEPING BLANKa, Composition, Ex- 
ERcisE and WxitING Booxs for Schools, a great variety, 
and all kinds of BLhank Booxs, MEMoRANDUMS and 
Pass Books. Aug It, 








Travel. 
TRAVELLERS’ DIRECTORY. 


FOR THE NORTH, 
ALBANY.—Hudson River Railroad.—Chambers St. 
(Express Trains) . . . 6 A.M. and4 pm. 
Return. . . 4.35, 8.45 a.m. and 4.45 p.m 
ALBANY.—Hudson River Railway.—Way Trains, 
9 A.M. and 12 mM. and 5 p.m. 
Return. . . 5.45 &10.45a.m.; 4&6 P.M. 
POUGHKEEPSIE.—Hudson River R. R., Chambers 
St.... 4,7, 9,10 a.m,, 12 M., & 3, 4, 5, 6 
P.M. 
TARRYTOWN .. 7.10, 10 am. &3, 4, 5.30, 10.30 p.m. 
PEEKSKILL. .... 4, 7.10, 9,10 a.m.,12 m., & 8, 4, 
5.30, 6. P.M, 








FOR THE EAST. 

BOSTON via STONINGTON.—Steamers ©, Vander- 
bilt and Commodore—Pier 2, N.R., 5 P. , 

BOSTON via FALL RIVER—Steamers Empire State, 
and Bay State.—Pier 4, N.R., 5 p.m. 

BOSTON via NORWICH.—Steamers Worcester and 
Knickerbocker.—Foot of Cortlandt St., 
5 P.M. 

BOSTON.—New Haven Railroad.—Canal Street, 
8 A.M. & 4 P.M. 

SPRINGFIELD.—New Haven Rallroad.—Canal St., 
8, 11.30 a.m. &4 P.M. 

HARTFORD.—New Haven Railroad—Canal Street, 
8,11.30 a.m. &4 P.M. 
Steamers City of Hartford and Granite 
State—Peck Slip, 4 P. M. 

NEW HAVEN.—New Haven Railroad—Canal Street 
7, 8,11.30 a.m, & 3,4 P.M. 
Return, 5.30, 6,45, 9.35 A.M. & 1,10, 9.25 p.m. 

PORT CHESTER.—New Haven Railroad—Canal St., 
7, 9.15, 11.30 a.m. & 6.15 P.M. 





FOR THE SOUTH. 
PHILADELPHIA.—Amboy Railroad—Pier 1, N.R., 
Tam. & 2 P.M. 
Return, 7 A.M. & 2 p.m, 
PHILADELPHIA,—New Jersey Railroad—Foot of 
Liberty Street, 7, 9, 11 a.m. & 4, 5.30 Pm. 
Return, 1.30, 8, 9 A.m. & 4.15, 5.30 P.M. 
EASTON.—Morris and Essex Railroad—Foot Cort- 
landt Street, 8.30 a.m. 
ORANGE.—Morris and Essex Railroad—Foot Cort- 
landt Street, 12 m. 

DOVER.—Morris and Essex Railroad—Foot Cort, 
landt Street, 8.30 A.M., 3.30 P.M. 
MORRISTOWN.—Morris and Essex Railroad—Foot 
Cortlandt St., 8.30 A.M., 4, 6 P.M. 
NORFOLK, PETERSBURG AND RICHMOND— 
Steamer Jamestown—Pier 13, N.R., Satur- 

day, 3 P.M, 





FOR THE WEST. 

BUFFALO.—Erie Railroad—(Express Train)—Foo 
Duane Street, 6 A.M. 

CHICAGO ~-Erie Railroad—(Express Train)—Foot 
Duane Street, 6 P.M. 

DUNKIRK.—Erie Railroad—(Mail Train) — Foot 
Duane Street, 8,15 a.nr. 

DUNKIRK-—Erie Railroad—(Express Train)—Foot 
Duane Street, 7 a.m. & 6 P.M. 





Savery’s TEMPERANCE HOTEL, AND 
TrLzeraru Dintne Saroon, No. 14 Beekman Street, 
New York, Kept onthe European Plan. Meals at aJl 
hours of the day, Lodging Rooms from $2 to $3 per 
week, or 58 cents per night. 

Our Bill of Fare contains all the articles used in First 
Class Saloons. The first quality of food served at the 
most reasonable rates. Charges for meals, &c., are 
made entirely in the Federal Currency, A dime in our 
Saloon is equivaient to a shilllng elsewhere. Other 
charges in proportion, Tea, Coffee, and Cocoa, each 3 
cents per cup. Pure Country Milk, Home-Made 
Bread. JOHN 8. SAVERY, Proprietor, 

Bria Sawyer, Superintendent, Aug. It, D. 
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OMER PACHA. 
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Tur events now transpiring in the East have brought into 
European notoriety several remarkable personages, among 
whom we may prominently mention Omer Pacua, com- 
mander of the Turkish army of the Danube. 

The battle of Oltenitza, in which the Orientals displayed, 
in defence of their outraged country, such dauntless hero- 
ism, has also exhibited to the world proofs of able general- 
ship, magnanimity, and coolness in the conduct of their 
commander, which has awakened everywhere surprise and 
admiration. A few particulars of the career of this remark- 
able man, for which we are chiefly indebted to the Journal 
des Debats, may be pleasing to our readers. 

Omer Pacha is a native of Croatia, a country where some 
remarkably curious national customs exist. He is, conse- 
quently, by birth an Austrian subject. He was born in 
1801, at Vlaski, a village situate in the circle 
of Ogulini, thirteen leagues from Fiume. His 
family name is Latkes. His father was Lieu- 
tenant-Administrator of the circle; his uncle 
was a priest of the United Greek Church. 
Admitted when very young into the School 
of Mathematics of Thurm, near Carlstadt, in 
Transylvania, and after having completed 
his studies with distinction, the young Latkes 
entered the corps of the Ponts et Chaussées, 
which in Austria is organized on a military 
footing. In 1830, in consequence of a mis- 
understanding with his superiors, he left for 
Turkey, and embraced Islamism. Chosrew 
Pacha, who was then Seraskier, took him 
under his protection, procured him admission 
into the regular army, and attached him to 
his personal staff. He even gave him his 
ward in marriage, who was one of the richest 
heiresses of Constantinople, and the daughter 
of one of the Janissaries whose head he had 
caused to be cut off in 1827, when that corps 
revolted against the Sultan Mahmoud. In 
1833, Latkes, who had taken the name of 
Omer, was chief of battalion, and was ap- 
pointed aid-de-camp and interpreter to Gene- 
ral Chrzanowski, who had charge of the in- 
struction of the Ottoman troops encamped 
near Constantinople. Omer was thencefor- 
ward actively employed in the redrganiza- 
tion of the Turkish army, and, still protected 
by Chosrew Pacha, obtained successively 
important missions and command in the 
army. The troubles of Syria and the Alba- 
nian insurrection of 1846, gave him occasion 
to distinguish himself, and attracted to him Zp 
the attention of the Sultan. He was sent to IKK , “e 
Kurdistan, and succeeded in obtaining the ll 
submission of that province, which was Ww 
nearly independent of the Porte. Named, ‘i 
in 1848, to the command of the army sent to 
the Danubian provinces, he made the author- 
ity of the Sultan observed, while at the 
same time he respected the susceptibilities 
and privileges of those provinces, placed, as 
they were, under tho double protection of 
Turkey and Russia. The year 1851 was the 
most brilliant period of the military career 
of Omer Pacha. Named Commander-in-Chief of Bosnia, the 
principal chiefs of which had refused to recognize the Tanzi- 
mat, that is, the new organization of the empire, he com- 
bated successfully, though with an inferior force, the Beys 
of that country. At last he was sent to Montenegro, where 
he found himself, for the first time, commanding a regular 
army of ten thousand men. The intervention of Austria, 
as is known, put aterm to that expedition before any de- 
cisiye operations could be commenced, At the present 
date, Omer Pacha is stated to be at the head of nearly one 
hundred thousand men. He is described as displaying 
great activity in its organization, and is occupied in fortify- 
ing the country which may become the theatre of war. 
Omer Pacha is about 52 years of age, and below the middle 
height, but with a martial expression of countenance. With 
the same facility he speaks the Servian, the Italian, and the 
German tongues. After the insurrection of Hungary, he 
undertook the defence of the refugees whose extradition had 
been demanded by Austria and Russia. He proceeded to 
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Schumla, where he made acquaintance with the principal re- 
fugees, and on his arrival at Constantinople interfered zeal- 
ously with the Sultan in their favor. He took several of 
them with him to Bosnia and Montenegro, and confided to 
them important posts. Some of them have distinguished 
themselves greatly, and haye remained in the service of 
Turkey. 

In the “Frontier Lands of the Christian and Turk,” an 
exceedingly interesting work recently published, are some 
details of the campaign in Bosnia, where Omer Pacha 
greatly distinguished himself; but what will render the 
Turkish commander even more illustrious, in our estima- 
tion, is the humanity which everywhere marked his con- 
duct. We are told that when Ivanska was attacked by the 
rebels, and “the Albanians approached, with Julecca, the 
former rebel chief of Albania, at their head, the Sipahis 
commenced firing on them. The Albanians charged them, 


Zz 
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while the artillery opened a tremendous succession of yol- 
leys to intimidate them. The rebels abandoned the ditch, 
and ran into the town; but they did not stop there, but 
attempted to form on the plain beyond it. Ibrahim Pacha 
had gone round the town with the cavalry, and attacked 
them. He completely routed them; and fortunately the 
hedges and other enclosures prevented the dragoons from 
pursuing them far, otherwise a great massacre might haye 
taken place. The Albanians, meanwhile, were pillaging the 
town. The loss was six Albanians killed, and thirteen 
wounded; two lieutenants, one corporal, and three privates 
of the dragoons were wounded; while twenty-five rebels 
were killed, principally by the lances of the cavalry; but 
the number of the wounded, which must haye been con- 
siderable, was not ascertained. 

“When Omer Pacha came up, he found the action was 
over, and only twenty of the one thousand Albanians with 
their bairac, or standard. He ordered Julecca, their com- 
manding officer, to recall them to their colors; but the Alba- 
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nian chief replied that it would be impossible to get them in 
for some time; he, therefore, sent Dervish Pacha with two 
companies of infantry, to bring them out of the town. The 
latter found them ransacking houses and burning them when 
they were empty. He took them to Omer Pacha, driving 
before them the live stock they had carried off, and trans- 
porting as they best could, all the spoil which they had 
taken. Omer Pacha then summoned the whole population 
to appear before him, and the unfortunate people came in 
fear and trembling; they were agreeably surprised when 
they were told to claim their property. 

“Three hundred and ninety-five cows, oxen, buffaloes, 

sheep, goats and swine, were thus restored to their rightful 
owners; and all the clothes, caldrons, arms, money, and 
other articles which had been seized, were conveyed to the 
town with shouts of joy. A general order was then rea‘ 
the Albanians, informing them that if such conduct should 
ever recur, the persons robbed should 
be indemnified out of their pay. Fif- 
teen Greeks were arrested for following 
the irregular troops with the view of 
purchasing their booty. What they had 
already bought from them was restored 
to the townspeople; and, after they had 
each received a severe beating, they 
were dismissed from the camp with 
ignominy. Omer Pacha paid fifteen 
hundred piastres, on the part of the 
government, to each of the proprietors 
of the cottages which had been burnt 
by the Albanians; and several of the 
soldiers who belonged to these families 
obtained leave of absence to assist in 
rebuilding them, while a larger sum 
was given to them in order that re- 
cruiting might be encouraged.” 

We will conclude this brief notice of 
Omer Pacha with the following pro- 
clamation to his army, which contains 
a nobility of sentiment that could not 
well be surpassed :— 

“Soldiers! When we shall have to 
engage the enemy, we will stand to- 
gether firmly and courageously, and 
will even, in order to take vengeance 
on him, sacrifice our lives. That is 
what we have sworn on the Koran to 
do. You are Mussulmans, and I have 
not the slightest doubt that you will, if 
necessary, sacrifice life for the religion 
and government of yourcountry. But - 
if there be amongst you a single man in 
fear of fighting, let him now declare it; 
for it is too perilous for a commander 
to present himself before the enemy 
with such men. Whoever is attacked 
with fear, shall be employed in the 
hospitals and in other service; but 
afterwards, whoever shall turn his back 
to the enemy, shall be shot. On the 
other hand, let those who are willing to 
die for their religion and for their Sul- 
tan’s throne remain in their ranks, 
Being faithful to their religion, they 
are thereby united to God; and if they 
show resolution, God will certainly give them the victory. 
Soldiers! let us purify our heart, and then trust to the 
assistance of God. Let us in our battles be ready to sacrifice 
ourselves as our ancestors have done before us; and as they 
bequeathed to us our country and our religion, let us take 
care to bequeath them to our children. You all know that 
the object of this life is to serve God and the Sultan pro- 
perly, and so to gain everlasting bliss in heaven! Soldiers! 
whoever is a man of honor ought to have these sentiments, 
May God protect us!” 





Lire Intustratep. A LARGE NEw First-Ciass 
Werxty Newspaper, devoted to News, Literature, Sci- 
ence, and the Arts, to Entertainment, Improvement, and 
Human Progress, will be commenced on the first of Octo- 
ber next, by Fow.Lers anp WEL1s, 308 Broadway, New 
York City. A large folio sheet of excellent paper, with 
twenty-eight columns of new type, printed in a superior 
manner, at Two Dollars a year. We intend to make Lirz 
ILLustrArepD a popular Family Journal, unsurpassed for 
excellence in all its departments. See Prospectus. 
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We must beg our subscribers to excuse the late 
appearance of the present number. In consequence of the 
unprecedented drought, the effect of which has been exten- 
sively felt, the supply of water that drives the mills of the 
Company which manufacture our paper became diminished, 
and they were unable to deliver it as early as usual. We 
jrust we may soon be blessed with copious showers, and that 
such a delay will not again occur. 


— 


Castner Specimens, including Skulls, Busts, 
Paintings, Anatomical and Physiological Drawings; also 
Manikins, Skeletons, and all other Apparatus for illustrating 
public and private Lectures, may be had of FowLERs AND 
Wetts, New York. 


« 


New ALMANACS For 1855.—The Publishers will 
have ready on the 20th of September, present, their new 
PHRENOLOGIOAL AND Warer-Curm AtmANnacs, for 1855. 
They will each contain 48 pages, with numerous engraved 
illustrations, with Calendars adapted to all our States, and 
the Canadas. Price, single, only 6 cents each, or $4 00 a 
hundred. Orders should be sent in early, that they may be 
shipped in time to reach the most distant States and Terri- 
tories, before the new year. FowLrers anp Weis, New 
York, publishers, 
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Abhrenology. 


«When a man properly understands himself, mentally and physi- 
cally, his road to happiness is smooth, and society has a strong 
guaranty for his good conduct and usefulness,’’—Hon, T, J. Rusk, 





REASON AND INSTINCT. 


BY W. C. ROGERS, M.D. 


Reason is that faculty of the human mind 
which intentionally adapts means to ends, with a 
knowledge or belief, on the part of the actor, that 
the means employed will produce the ends de- 
sired. 

As there are very many at the present day who 
affect to consider Reason and Instinct as attri- 
butes the same in kind, but differing in degree, I 
shall proceed to point out the distinctions em- 
bodied in the two terms, and endeavor to contro- 
vert an opinion so subversive of the dignity and 
exaltation of man—an opinion which, in the lan- 
guage of another, is the offspring of “ that debas- 
ing philosophy, so common at this day, that looks 
upon man as little more than a somewhat im- 
proved orang,” 

“ An instinct,” says Paley, “is a propensity 
prior to experience, and independent of instruc- 
tion ;”’ and to render the distinction between it 
and reason still more apparent, we may further de- 
fine it as the unintentional adaptation of means to 
ends, without a knowledge or belief on the part 
of the animal, that the means employed will pro- 
duce the ends desired. Those sentient powers 
constituting the spirit, the essence of the brute, 
whose spontaneous and unvarying manifestations 
we designate Instinct, and which act from within, 
are perfectly harmonious in design and accom- 
plishment with those powers whose known activ- 
ities we characterize as Vatural Laws, and which 
act from without upon the brute; consequently, 
the brute, endowed with a feeble will, morally 
unaccountable, wholly unimaginative, and but 
partially refleetive, lives strictly in accordance 
with the law within and with the law without, 








and neither does nor can do violence to one, the 
other, or to both these laws. From this negative 
character of his psychical endowments, the integ- 
rity or continuance of his life depends solely upon 
the coordinate and consentaneous activity of these 
two classes of powers, and both these classes being 
perfect in character, limited in extent and intens- 
ity, and in no wise conflicting with the laws of 
his mental organization, the brute continues in 
existence until the end of his creation has been 
accomplished, and then, if undomesticated, sinks 
into oblivion by a gradual and painless decay. 

There is a sacred character to that mysterious 
something we call Life, which leads the most 
brutal of men to hold it in reverent regard, 
partly because its mystery is profoundly inexplic- 
able, its origin involved in darkness, its problem 
unsolved, and apparently insoluble, its extinction 
a sinking into vacant obscurity, and the conse- 
quences of this extinction calamitous to its earthly 
embodiment; and partly because its very mystery 
would seem to declare it an undying principle, 
capable of a progressive development from high 
to higher, and created by an all-wise Father for 
spontaneous and unending happiness. Hence, 
we find that men in all ages have ascribed to 
brutes an immortal soul, and have considered 
their acts of instinctive reason as the results of a 
remembered faculty once their own in the past, 
or aS a prescience of a nobler development to 
become their own in the future. 

This deep respect for the sanctity of life, and 
this opinion of the undying nature of its essence, 
have become the heir-looms of modern science ; 
and we now find a belief in the existence of the 
souls of beasts a prominent clause in the creeds 
of the philosopher and natural historian. Says 
Prichard, with a depth of reverent feeling which 
must command the respect of all, ‘It is difficult 
to discover a valid argument that limits the pos- 
session of an immaterial principle to man. The 
phenomena of feeling, of desire and aversion, of 
love and hatred, of fear and revenge, and the 
perception of external relations manifested in the 
life of brutes, imply, not only through the analogy 
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which they display to the human faculties, but 
likewise from all that we can learn or conjecture 
of their particular nature, the superadded exist- 
ence of a principle distinct from the mere mechan- 
ism of material bodies.” Here, then, in man’s 
own spiritual nature, is the foundation of the 
opinion that Reason is but Instinct of a larger 
growth. He began by ascribing a soul to the 
brute ; how, then, could he deny to it the lesser 
attribute of reason? 

But to return from this digression. 

“ There is a series of anatomical facts connected 
with this subject which seem to demonstrate that 
instinct is, in its essential nature, a different prin- 
ciple from reason. By comparing the faculties 
of different animals, we find that these two pow- 
ers generally exist in a kind of inverse ratio to 
each other; the more perfectly organized ani- 
mals possessing a larger share of reason, and 
those that are less so being more. directed® by 
instinct. Now, by observing the nervous systems 
of these animals respectively, we find that there 
is a gradation in the comparative size of the brain 
and nerves which corresponds to the state of their 
faculties. In man, where reason exists in the 
greatest degree, and where instinct holds a sub- 
ordinate place, the brain is the largest in com- 
parison with the rest of the nervous system. In 
quadrupeds and birds the size of the brain de- 
creases, while that of the spinal marrow and 
nerves increases; this comparative scale goes on 
through the amphibia and fish until we arrive at 
some of the insect tribes, which, although they 
possess a variety of organs and many elaborate 
functions, yet have very small and imperfect 
brains. And we observe that the faculties of 
reason and instinct bear a respective ratio to the 
comparative size of the brain and nerves. In 
quadrupeds we have very decisive proof of the 
operation of instinct, although still with an evi- 
oent portion of reason; in cold-blooded animals 
instinct very greatly predominates, and to this 
faculty we shall probably, upon mature reflection, 
refer many of the varied operations of insect 
tribes, their variety and perfection depending 
rather upon the variety and perfection of their 
organs of sense and motion, than upon the nature 
of the principle which directs their actions.”— 
Bostock’s Syst. Phys., pp. 766, 767. 

Many of the instinctive actions of the lower 
animals we may, therefore, regard as automatic, 
and not voluntary; since they are performed, 
not by the will acting through the medium of the 
brain and nervous system, but by the reflex action 
of the sensory ganglia responding to sensations 
excited by external or internal impressions. 
Here, then, is an explanation of the marvellous 
ability of birds and insects to remain for hours in 
the continued exercise of their organs of locomo- 
tion, being excited thereto either by the prompt- 
ings of hunger, or of some other vague want of 
their natures, which seeks its own satisfaction by 
these long-continued exertions, which are as litte 
fatiguing to them as are the consensual move- 
ments of our eyes and eyelids to us. 

But while the attribute of Reason is a charac- 
teristic of the mind of man alone, it is not pos- 
sessed in an equal degree of power by all men. 
In this respect it differs widely from the instinen 
of animals, which are equally powerful in all 
members of the same species. The beaver builds 


a 


. step in reasoning, 


his dam, and the bee and the wasp their nests and 
cells, in the same manner, of the same materials, 
and with the same readiness and skill that the 
first created beavers, bees, and wasps used and 
exercised when they first essayed to do the bid- 
ding of the blind impulses within. 
time elapsing from their creation to the present 
day, they have improved in no respect, and the 
first attempt of the young is as perfect and as 
speedy in its accomplishment as the last attempt 
of its most aged living progenitor. Hence, we 
may infer that the Instinct of the brute is pebioct 
and unimprovable, while the Reason of man is 
imperfect, and indefinitely improvable. 

There is reason to believe that the means and 
improvements observable in the mentality of ani- 
mals have been excited in them by the stimulus 
of the presence of man, (who is to them, as Bacon 
has observed, “instead of a God, or melior natu- 
ral,’’?) in accordance with an adaptiveness im- 
pressed upon them, ab initio, by the Creator, in 
order that they might be the more serviceable to 
man in their various subordinate capacities. But 
while we accord Reason to man, and Instinct to 
the brute, we cannot but acknowledge that each 
is governed, to a measured extent, by the attri- 
bute of the other. As the instincts preside over 
the animal functions, which have for their object 
the preservation of the individual and the con- 
tinuance of the species, they are powerful in the 
brute, whose life is mere animation, and predom- 
inate over that small spark of reason which 
domestication or the fear of man has enkindled 
within. With man, however, the preservation of 
life, and the continuance of the species, are of 
secondary importance, as compared with that 
moral and intellectual advancement which is 
alone to solve the problem of his existence. But 
as all men have not an equal capacity for advance- 
ment in moral and intellectual strength, as they 
are not all equally human in the possession of 
this great attribute, reason, we furnish the occa- 
sion and the proof of the poet’s lines: 

** Our little lives are kept in equipoise 
By opposite attractions and desires : 
The struggle of the instinct that enjoys, 
And the more noble instinct that aspires,” 

From a consideration of these facts and argu- 
ments, we say that the lower orders of creation 
are, in their highest psychical manifestations, 
goveined by instinctive reason, while we accord 
to man alone @ submission to the supremacy of 
Reason. 

Having established one point, let us return to 
a closer consideration of our subject. 

An act of reason consists essentially in observ- 
ation, comparison, and reflection. 

It is evident that observation must be the first 
since the mind must be sup- 
plied with images, or personified ideas, before it 
can act inductively. The ideas thus gained form 
the basis of general language, or the language of 
observation. Observation furnishes us with a 
knowledge of the qualities of objects, and the 
consideration of these qualities leads us to a 
knowledge of the abstract, the essential. In 
order to comprehend and to enlarge this latter 
knowledge, the mind must be under the domin- 
ance of a controlling will, which, by closing the 
avenues of sense, will enable it to acquire the 
power of acting from notions, instead of from mere 
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images, Without this power thus gained by a 
systematic training or education, the mind can- 
not long act upon the abstract without returning 
at short intervals to rest upon the concrete. 

Before material things can be acted upon by 
our minds, they must come within the range of 
our senses, in order that we may take cognizance 
of their properties, and learn of their reality by 
comparison. Thus with ideas. No matter how 
abstruse, subtle, or immaterial they in their 
nature may be, they must still be presented in 
such a manner that the mind is enabled to per- 
ceive in them that relation to the material or to 
other ideas of the abstract, which will bring them 
within its comprehension by comparison, or they 
remain for ever dormant, or so faintly shadowed 
within as to elude the grasp, and defy the powers 
of expression. 

But while the great basis of our knowledge 
thus rests upon observation and comparison, its 
superstructure may safely be said to be reared 
by reflection. As in paintings by the old masters, 
long-continued study alone enables us to per- 


| ceive their beauties, to catch all their inspiration, 


and to conceive all their suggestions: so in the 
works by the Divine Master, that repeated men- 
tal observation and comparison which constitutes 
reflection, coupled with an ability for long-con- 
tinued and protracted abstraction, will alone en- 
able us to perceive the truth which underlies all 
our knowledge, to look beyond the thing that 
seems to that which és, to look through nature up 
to Nature’s God. While there is this intimate 
connection between perception and reason, the 
former may exist as the only attribute of an indi- 
vidual mind, though, from the nature of the lat- 
ter, the converse cannot be true. As an instance 
of the perceptive powers possessed in their high- 
est degree of activity and strength, unaccompa- 
nied by any trace of the reasoning faculty, we 
may instance the daughter of Addison, the cele- 
brated English essayist of the last century. So 
perfect were her powers of observation and reten- 
tion, that nothing escaped either, and yet she 
was a perfect idiot, incapable of tracing the least 
connection between the most apparent cause and 
its most simple and obvious effect. 

Instances are very numerous of the possession 
of the faculty of reason, or, in this connection, of 
abstract thought, greater in activity than the 
accompanying perceptive powers; but no in- 
stances are on record in which the former were 
perfect in their action while the latter were either 
remarkably deficient or wholly wanting ; and for 
an obvious reason: it would be impossible to 
adapt means to ends, to compare facts with each 
other, or mental i peers with external things, 
or to deduce inferences from facts, or to perform 
such other offices as fall within the province of 
reason, without the ability to perceive the means, 
to notice and collect the facts, and to observe 
those external things whereby originate our men- 
tal impressions: Hence we perceive the necessity 
of an equal balance between the powers of observ 
ation and reflection, since only that man’s mind 
is well balanced, and his ability to reason the 
most perfect, whose perceptive and reasoning 
powers are relatively equal in size, strength, and 
activity, so that observation is instantaneous, rea- 
soning is quick and certain, and the resulis speed- 
ily attained and instantly practicable, 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


NO. VI. 


BY NELSON SIZER. 


Uritrry is preeminently the American idea, 
and the more immediate, the better. It may be, 
in many points of view, regarded as a national 
fault, but it were better to err in being too prac- 
tical and utilitarian than to dream in an esthetic 
reverie, or waste life in a labyrinth of impracti- 
cable abstractions. 

Among the ivy-clad abbeys of aristocratic 
Europe which have been old for a thousand years, 
where one road, tree, or house more or less are 
unknown to “the oldest inhabitant,’ a conserva- 
tive, non-progressive state of mind may be ex- 
pected. In a country like ours, however, we 
have too many new States to found, forests to 
clear, prairie fallows to break up, new roads, 
bridges, ships, and houses to build, to waste time 
and thought on that which will not pay, and pay 
at once. 

In no other country has the idea of universal 
education at the public expense been so fully 
realized as in the United States, and this has 
prepared the public mind to yearn after a better 
system of home-training for the young; and very 
Imany persons who have obtained a glimpse of 
the teachings of Phrenology, and its bearings 
on this most important branch of education, have 
ventured to try it, although their good grand- 
parents have reiterated in their ears, ‘‘ Spare the 
rod and spoil the child.” 

Jt is not our present purpose to repudiate cor- 
poreal punishment in every case, but to show 
that “hard cases’? can be governed and reformed 
without it. We have known children that were 
whip-hardened and past reasonable hope of 
amendment by that means, who have been com- 
pletely subdued to an amiable and willing obedi- 
ence by other and more humane measures. 

What part of human nature is highest in cha- 
racter and therefore most influential? Certainly 
not the sense of fear or the emotions of bodily 
pain. Intellect, moral feeling, ambition, social 
love,each is more powerful for good,as an element 
in home education, than all the mere animal 
feelings combined. Yet how few parents and 
teachers seem to understand this! When they 
are in good-humor and have a plenty of time, 
they will either entirely overlook faults, or con- 
descend to train the child by an address to some 
of its better feelings; but if exasperated by 
way wardness or positive disobedience and vicious 
conduct, they fall upon the culprit ferociously, 
and attempt, by beating, to reclaim it. This is 
merely animal feeling arrayed against similar 
impulses in the child; and the result is, dis- 
couragement or dogged hardening in vice. At 
all events it produces a passionate, morose dispo- 
sition, if the child have sufficient stamina to make 
him a man. 

A fact in illustration of our position will show 
the practical utility of Phrenology in family 
government. A little boy in Philadelphia, not 
four years old, was brought to us for examina- 
tion, and he was described as possessed of a fear- 
less and ferocious disposition when provoked, 
and at such times very disobedient and ungovern- 
able. We advised the father to use mild measures 
in his Sie aeny always to keep his own temper, 
and ignore the whip. The boy is intelligent and 
affectionate, very susceptible to superior influ- 
ences, but rough treatment makes him exces- 
sively stubborn and reckless in his temper. 

The father returned home after the examination 
and reported our remarks to the child’s mother 
and grandmother, who were as incredulous of the 
efficacy of any thing but the whip for such a boy, 
in his terrible fits of anger, as it is possible for 
any one of our readers to be. The mother pro- 
mised to join the father in trying the new method, 
but the grandmother wisely looked over her 
spectacles, and for the thousandth time quoted 
Solomon as the “end of the law” in domestic 
government. 




















In a few days the boy became angry and tur- 
bulent, when his mother shut him up in a cham- 
ber, as a punishment, in lieu of a whipping. As 
soon as he was left alone, he cast about to see 
what he could do to vent his wrath, and having 
a hard ball in his hand, he threw it with all his 
power into the face of the mirror and shivered 
it to fragments. The women trembled for the 
fate of the boy when the father should come 
home. The boy was-ledgto expect a severe 
whipping, and as soon as his father returned he 
bravely said to him, “‘ The mirror is broken.” 

“Ah! ” said the father, “how did that hap- 

enn’ 

“ Willie did it,” was the little fellow’s prompt 
reply, endeavoring to face the matter as bravely 
as possible. 

The father took the child gently by the hand, 
and went with him to the room and looked upon 
He “ruin he had wrought,” and inquired why he 

id it. 

“Mother had no business to shut me up where 
it was, if she did not wish me to break it,’ was 
his reply. 

“J am sorry, very sorry, Willie, that you did 
it,”? was all the father said, and left the room 
and joined the family. 

“Are you not going to whip that child for wil- 
fully breaking the mirror?” inquired the grand- 
mother. 

“No, I am not.”’ 

“Then he will be ruined, utterly!” 

“He is nearly so now, and I am resolved to fol- 
low the advice of the Phrenologists, for a while, 
at least, and test the result,’’ said the father, 

Every night for a week as they retired, and 
every morning on passing the broken mirror, the 
father would stop before it and say, “I am 
sorry.’’ This he said and nothing more. 

This worked upon the mind of Willie, and he 
was sorry too, but that did not mend the mirror. 

Not long after, the servant girl offended him 
at the table, and he hurled his fork at her head, 
which she dodged, and the fork passed on and 
broke another mirror. 

“ Why, Willie,” said the father, hastily, “ what 
did you do that for?” 

“She dodged her head, or it would not have 
hit the mirror.’ 

“ But then it would have hit her ; perhaps put 
out her eyes, and that would have heen worse 
than to break the mirror,” replied the father. 

For weeks the broken mirrors were an eyesore 
to the family, but to nome more so than to Willie: 
the father sighed as he looked at them, and was 
sorry, and he was not alone in his sorrow. 

After a time the women proposed to have new 
glasses put in. “No,” said the father, “I would 
not take five dollars for them as they are ; let 
them frown in their desolation a while longer.” 

In process of time, Willie wanted some new 
plaything bought, but the father said he must 
save up money for along time to buy new mirrors 
to replace the broken ones. 

Willie finally told his father that he might take 
all his money to help to buy new mirrors, for it 
made him so sorry to see them. 

The father consented to replace them if Willie 
thought it would be possible for him to curb his 
anger so as not to break them again: he promised 
and has kept his word. Whenever he gets angry, 
to say “mirror,’’ or point to one, works like a 
charm, and the whip from that day to this has 
not been used nor required. The parents learned 
a lesson, and so did the child; and the father, this 
2d day of August, told us that phrenological light 
had saved his boy and himself a world of trouble 
and anxiety. ; 

Phrenological Cabinet, . t 

231 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Tur TALKERS.—There are two classes of peo- 
ple who find their way through the world without eliciting 
serious notice—those who say too little, and those who talk 
too much, There is still another class—a fusion of the 
above-mentioned classes, who tal a great deal, but say 
nothing. 
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AMERICAN BACKWOODSMEN: 


— 


BY I. REED. 


To contribute a mite to the study of man, it is 
our design to communicate our observations upon 
a peculiar class of men known as “Western Hunt- 
ers,” or ‘ Backwoodsmen.”’? Having occasionally 
met with these and applied the phrenological 
tule, we give the result. 

They are sprung from a hardy and adventurous 
ancestry, and have a remarkable development of 
the motive system. They are, in height, more 
frequently above than below six feet, and have 
broad, square, but stooping shoulders. Their 
limbs are powerful ; there being a large bone and 
a heavy muscle. The face is long and the fea- 
tures coarse—a heavy eyebrow projecting over 
a most keen and penetrating eye—an eye that 
has daunted many an intruder, or perhaps cowed 
the fiercest forest beast. The voice is generally 
harsh, but is often of a feminine character. The 
zygoma is long and prominent. The forehead is 
generally narrow, but elevated. The head is 
chiefly developed upon the mesial line ; and there 
is much angularity of bone and irregularity of 
phrenological development. The perceptive or- 
gans are very prominent, and are all large, or 
very large, if we except Color. Eventuality is 
large, as is Comparison and Human Nature. Cau- 
sality, Mirthfulness, and Ideality are only occa- 
sionally large. The external angular process is 
prominent; Time is fair; Tune, defective. The 
lateral region is flat. The moral region high at 
Benevolence but deficient at Spirituality. Hope, 
Conscience, and Caution large; and very large 
Firmness and Self-esteem. There is generally a 
falling-off behind these organs in the region of Con- 
tinuity, the depression sometimes extending to 
include Inhabitivness. Combativeness and De- 
structiveness are large. The domestic group is 
full; but usually there is no great depth of the 
cerebellum. The downward development is 
slight. The head is elongated in the anterior and 
posterior superior regions. Measuring the cir- 
cumference gives no criterion of phrenological 
capacity. The long diameter is rarely less than 
eight inches ;—and the distance from ear to ear 
over the perceptives seldom less than twelve. 
They are gifted with remarkable powers of close 
and accurate observation, and a most tenacious 
memory. They seem to recollect every incident 
of their varied life. To ‘see the country,” is the 
mainspring of their adventurous journeyings. 
Locality serves them as the compass the mariner. 
Their reasoning powers, though uncultivated so 
far as disciplinary study concerns, are yet singu- 
larly accurate and comprehensive. Many of these 


- unlettered men have a power of thought that 


grasps and combines any thing presented for their 
decision. Ideality is small, and they always pre- 
fer the substantial before the ornamental. They 
have generally but few words, and those plain 
and expressive. Are honest and sincere, and 
despise meanness and submissiveness. <A clear 
conscience enables them to sleep soundly any- 
where, and to dream of the good deeds they have 
done to many a weary “stranger.” They are 
cautious, and in strategy successfully compete 
with the Indian, whom they contrive to out- 
general. There throbs not a pulse of fear in their 
breast. Though they love excitement and con- 
sider danger the spice of life, they are no 
strangers to domestic joys. They may hate bit- 
terly, but love tenderly, and generally have a 
family, which they carefully provide for and 
sustain. They possess the genuine American 
spirit, and make liberty their darling, and enjoy 
it undisturbed amid the mighty forests and 
mountains of the West. They are ever on the 
alert—watchful as the eagle, and unerring in 
aim and intent as their rifles. They are faithful 
friends, and are generous and patriotic. 

These balf-wild men serve uswell. We need 
them to prepare the way of civilization, Being 
pioneers of liberty, they are themselves the expo- 
nents of freedom, and will be admired so long as 
our country shall regard its early history. 
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JUDGE HALIBURTON. [SAM SLICK,] 











JUDGE HALIBURTON. 


PHRENOLOGIOCAL CHARACTER, BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCH, AND PORTRAIT. 


WE seldom see a head so nearly approaching 
our beau ideal as that of Judge Haliburton. 
There is quite an even, full, and harmonious de- 
velopment of all its parts. There are indications 
of an ample amount of energy, force, executive- 
ness, while very large Benevolence gives great 
kindness, ‘blandness, and good-will towards all, 
mellowing and rendering genial the whole cha- 
racter, and, in unison with the intellectual facul- 
ties, taking the lead in the character. 

The head is not high in the crown, and the de- 
cision of character manifested, arises more from 
the power of intellectual conviction, than from 
positiveness or will. Pride and ambition, though 
not lacking, are not sufficiently large to control 
the action of the other faculties. 

The forehead is high, broad, and full, and all 
the intellectual organs appear to be well deve- 
loped. The perceptive faculties are large, giving 
quick observation, and correct judgment of what- 
ever the attention is directed to. Order, being 
large, acts in harmony with the other faculties, 
and gives method and precision to all that is said 
or done. Human Nature or Intuition appears to 
be particularly prominent. Large Mirthfulness 
must be seen in its influence upon his style of 
writing and speaking. 

There appears to be a large development of 
Secretiveness and Cautiousness, preventing any 
premature acts or disclosures of thought or feel- 
ing, and giving the effect of timely strokes to all 
that is said or done. In fact, all the knowledge 
and talent at command are used to the best advan- 
tage. The literary talents of Judge Haliburton 
are of a high order, but he is a better writer than 
speaker, using the pen more easily and naturally 
than the voice. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


No man has yet taken up the pen to portray 
the peculiarities of an uncultivated, but “ real 





cute”? Yankee, — one whose universal genius 
drives him into all climes, and among all people, 
and leads him to ‘‘take up,’ as occasion de- 
mands, every avocation that ingenuity can devise, 
from a schoolmaster down to the pedler of tin- 
ware and Yankee notions, — who has so well and 
accurately performed his task as the subject of 
this brief sketch. Wherever in Yankeedom “ The 
Clockmaker”’ is read, its truthfulness — bating a 
slight tinge of caricature —is seen and gladly 
confessed on all hands. It is somewhat humili- 
ating to our national pride that such a work 
should be the production of a foreigner ; and like 
Le Sage, the Frenchman, who wrote the most 
perfect novel that Spain ever gave to the world, 
—we mean Gil Blas,—Judge Haliburton, Nova 
Scotian as he is, has plucked one of the proudest 
plumes from the wing of the American eagle. 

JupGE HaiBurToN was born about the year 
1794, in Nova Scotia, and was bred to the law. 
He was placed upon the bench at an early age. 
He was ever a keen observer of mankind, and 
the sense of the ludicrous seems to have been 
strong within him, if we may judge by the pro- 
ductions of his pen and his laughter-loving and 
kindly face. 

“ Like many other famous literary productions, 
Sam Slisk appears to have been the result of an 
accidental inspiration. The author was a pro- 
vincial judge, and in riding his circuit he had 
often encountered many peripatetic Yankees, with 
their packs of small merchandise, or their wooden 
clocks, which it seems to be their mission to sell 
to the rest of the world. Being a man of keen 
observation and a lover of humor, the judge 
amused himself, probably while stopping a night 
at a dull tavern, by jotting down some of the odd 
remarks he had listened to from the pedlers he 
had encountered on his road, or met in the bar- 
rooms of public houses. These jottings he sent 
anonymously to the editor of the weekly journal 
published in Halifax; they were printed from 
time to time, and their truthfulness and humor 
were at once perceived and relished. They were 
widely copied in our own papers, and owing to 
the great desire to read them, the publisher of the 
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journal in which they first appeared collected 
them into a volume and published them. They 
were soon after published in London, at the time 
when the reading public was absorbed with the 
Pickwick Papers, and for a while divided atten- 
tion with those popular and amusing sketches. 
The author, seeing what favor had been been be- 
stowed upon his careless offspring, no longer felt 
any desire to deny their parentage ; and he no 
sooner announced his name than he became fa- 
mous at a bound. Judge Haliburton had been 
many years riding his circuit and deciding the 
fishy disputes of the Nova Scotians, unknown to 
the world ; but as the author of Sam Slick, his 
name became a household word wherever the Eng- 
lish language was spoken.”’ 

Judge Haliburton has published several other 
books, but none of them will compare with his 
first careless, offhand descriptions of the Yankee 
pedler. His “Old Judge” is a capital thing in its 
way, and does credit to his head and his heart, 
but it wants the racy originality of the “Clock- 
maker.”’ It consists of a series of sketches, de- 
scriptive of ordinary life in Nova Scotia. It was 
published in Fraser’s Magazine, but has not since 
been published in a book form by itself. 

Judge Haliburton is still in the very prime of 
lite, and we hope that he may seriously give him- 
self to the writing of a perfect history of his own 
province —a thing which has never been well 
done, and we are quite sure he is the only 
living Nova Scotian any way adequate to the 
task. ‘He writes with great ease, is perfect 
master of a pure style, and had he turned his 
thoughts to literature instead of law, in the out- 
set of his life, he would have occupied an emi- 
nent position in the republic of letters. He isa 
native of Nova Scotia, and of Scotch parentage, 
and is the first British colonist, since the indepen- 
dence of the United States, that has distinguished 
himself in literature. His peculiar humor has 
been most felicitously characterized by an English 
journalist as the sunny side of common sense.” 

“Sam Slick’s characteristics,” says the editor of 
the Dollar Magazine, “are those which the pure 
Yankee most prides himself upon ; and although, 
when placed by the side of any one live specimen 
of the race, he may appear like an exaggeration, 
yet he is undoubtedly true to nature, and will serve 
to give to future generations and to distant peo- 
ple an idea of one of the most marked phases in 
the character of the Americanized Englishman. 
Our cousins over the water are in the habit of 
amusing themselves with our Yankee peculiari- 
ties, as they may well do, for in us Yankees 
they see themselves sublimated, after an Atlantic 
transmigration. The genuine Yankee is, in fact, 
but a perfected John Bull, and our cousins in the 


. ‘fast-anchored isle’ may behold in us their own 


possibilities, as clairvoyants see in their spiritual 
visions the forms whieh they will one day wear 
themselves.” ; 





HORWALDSEN. 


A PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCH, AND PORTRAIT. 


THE most remarkable features indicated in the 
above portrait, are a predominant nervous tem- 
perament, and avery highly organized brain. 
A marked degree of vital and muscular power 
is also apparent, which must have given life and 
energy to the whole character, while the temper- 
ament and organization of the brain favored 
clearness and intensity of thought and elevation 
of sentiment. : 

The height of the head shows a full develop- 
ment of the moral brain. He must have had 
unusual integrity and stability of character, and 
strong religious feelings. 

Another marked trait is indicated by a predom- 
inance of the perceptive intellect and very large 
Order, Color, Individuality, and, as near as we 
can judge from the likeness, prominent Size and 
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Weight. Language is very large. This combi- 
nation of faculties gives quick perception, system, 
mechanical judgment, and theoretical and prac- 
tical accuracy. The broadness of the head 
between the ears shows that there was no deti- 
ciency of executive power. Cautiousness was 
large, and he had much forethought, was very 
watchful, and careful to have every thing sure 
and safe. 

The social brain was apparently very prominent, 
giving strong attachment to friends, home, and 
country. He had also very clear intuitive per- 
ceptions of character. His literary talents were 
excellent, and his whole mind of a superior order. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


Seventeen hundred and seventy was not a 
remarkable year in the general annals of Hurope. 
Whitefield died ; Lord North was made Prime 
Minister; Marie Antoinette first displayed at 
Versailles the graee and brilliance which inspired 
the well-known rhapsody of Burke. Of the great 
events that were preparing on both sides of the 
Atlantic, politicians saw little or nothing ; but in 
the history of genius it stands recorded as the 
birth-year of Thorwaldsen ; and the lovers of art, 
in ages yet remote, will look back to it with ven- 

-eration and love. 

Thorwaldsen’s father was a wood-carver ; his 
mother, the daughter of a country vicar. Inthe 
records of early Scandinavian voyages, his fa- 
ther’s name has been traced to one of those hardy 
mariners whose claims to the original discovery 
of America, after having been forgotten for cen- 
turies, have been so successfully revived in our 
own day ; and Thorwaldsen was a descendant of 
the first American that was ever born of European 
parents on the western shores of the Atlantic. 
His childhood was a rough one, of which he never 
loved to speak. His father worked in the navy- 
yard, spent his little earnings as fast as he got 
them ; was good-hearted, kind, and indulgent ; 
and this is about all that is known of him. His 
mother had been very beautiful, but poverty and 
its hard struggles deprived her early of her per- 
sonal charms. Neither of them lived to see their 
son’s triumph. 

_ Two or three anecdotes of his early days have 
been preserved. One day he went out with 
another boy to steal apples, and had clambered, 
with the help of his companion, to the top of the 
fence, when they were discovered. Hiscompanion 
ran away, without troubling himself about Thor- 
waldsen, who fell and struck his chin against the 
fence, inflicting a wound that left its traces there 
to the day of his death. 

Another time he had got on the top of the sen- 
try-box near the equestrian statue in the great 
square of Copenhagen. Here, too, his compan- 
ions got off safely, while he was carried to the 
guard-house, and his parents publicly reprimand- 
ed for their son’s transgression. 

In art he got his first lessons from his father, 
who quickly taught him allhe knew. At eleven 
be began to attend the evening drawing-school at 
the Academy of Art. His father and mother 
taught him to read, and this was all the direct 
instruction that he ever received. At seventeen 
he won his first prize at the Academy, a small 
silver medal, and his parents, who had scarcely 
forgotten the public reprimand he had drawn 
down upon them, now had the satisfaction of 
seeing his name honorably mentioned in the 
newspapers. Ares 

Two years afterwards he gained a second prize, 
and was warmly encouraged to devote himself 
exclusively to art. Abildgaard, an historical pain- 
ter, and one of the Professors at the Academy, 
took particular pains to give a right direction to 


his studies; and some young artists, whose ac-. 


quaintance he formed, set him upon a course of 
reading, which laid the first sure foundations of a 
more general culinre, 

Every year the Academy gave a goid medal to 
. the successful competitor in the department of 
sculpiure. Thorwaldsen was persuaded by his 
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THORWALDSEN. 





friends to try for it. The candidates on these 
occasions are shut up, each by himself, ina room, 
where they receive their subject and prepare their 
designs, without any chance of assistance. When 
Thorwaldsen found himself alone, with the verse 
of Scripture that was to furnish his subject before 
him, he was so terrified by the fear of failing, that 
he tried to make his escape by a back staircase. 
Fortunately for art, one of the Professors. met 
him on his way, and succeeded in pérsuading him 
to return. He went back, won the prize, and 
with it a new protector, Count Reventlow, Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs. The subject was Helio- 
dorus driven from the temple. 

His next prize, which he gained after another 
interval of two years, brought with it the right 
to travel three years on a pension. Instead, 
however, of going at once, he remained four years 
longer in Copenhagen, on an annual stipend, 
studying the languages and science, and prepar- 
ing himself to perform his part worthily. Both 
his patrons found him abundant employment. 
When the time for starting came, his heart failed 
him; and here again we have to thank his friends 
for urging him to the second great and decisive 
step in his career. War was raging on land and 
sea, and it was no easy matter to get to Italy. 
The frigate Thetis, however, was bound to the 
Mediterranean; and Reventlow secured him a 
passage in her. He bade his father and friends 
adieu, but did not dare to say good-bye to his 
mother, who could not bring herself to look upon 
a separation which her heart told her must be 
final. So, without telling her that he was actu- 
ally going, he put a small box of ducats into her 
hands, and stole away. It was the 13th of Au- 
gust, 1796. 

Fraught with gales and the daily danger of 
falling in with enemies, the passage was a long 
and adventurous one, giving him a glimpse of 
Spanish life at Malaga, and of Moorish at Tripoli. 


All the officers took a great liking to him; and- 


the captain and chaplain tried hard, but vainly, 
to get him to take advantage of his leisure and 
learn Italian. But this he would not do; and 
when the hour of separation came, he was so un- 
willing to separate himself from his countrymen 





that he would fain have given up his travelling 
pension and returned with them to Copenhagen. 
But his friends were too true to listen to him ; 
and embarking, with many tears, in a small coast- 
er that was going from Malta to Palermo, he 
went first to Sicily, thence to Naples, where he 
staid a month, and at last to Rome, which he 
reached on the 8th of March, 1797; a day to 
which he used to look back, when his fame was at 
its height, as the true day of his birth. 

There was already a celebrated Dane at Rome, 
the antiquarian Zoega, of whom Heeren makes 
pleasant mention in his autobiography. Thor- 
waldsen brought him letters, and was received 
kindly. The advice and criticisms of the old man 
were of great service to him ; but Zoega did not 
fully comprehend the character of his young 
countryman, and soon wearied him by his rigorous 
style of criticism, which genius will never submit 
to unless it feels that its real merit is appreciated. 
As for Thorwaldsen, he felt, to borrow his own 
expression, that the snow had melted away from 
his eyes. For the first time, he knew himself and 
his own powers, and resolutely set himself to 
cultivate them. He studied hard, not drawing 
and modelling only, but pursuing the other 
studies to which Zoega had directed his atten- 
tion, and which he now felt he must master before 
he could be perfectly at home in his art. Three 
years he toiled day and night resolutely. Many 
were the statues he set up and finished, and when 
he had done all that he could to them, either de- 
stroyed or mutilated, as yet unworthy to be seen. 
His compositions on paper were still more nu- 
merous, some of them finished drawings, but the 
greater part sketches of subjects and studies from 
the life. His ideal rose with his power of execu- 
tion ; and these years were a kind of struggle to 
reveal himself, which still ended in the conscious- 
ness of something more to be revealed. _ 

Meanwhile, time had been gliding by him, and 
the term of his pension was almost expired. He 
now resolved to do something which should prove 
to his country that her bounty had not been in- 
judiciously bestowed. His mind was already 
richly stored with mythology, and -from this 
treasure-house of sculpture he chose the Hero of 
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the Golden Fiecce on his triumphant return. It 
was finished in April, 1801. But when it was all 
done, he became dissatisfied and destroyed it. 
He was not discouraged. The subject had taken 
a strong hold of his imagination, and after a short 
interval he came back to it again. 

This time, however, instead of confining him- 
self to the size of life, he chose the heroic size, 
the natural proportions of heroes and demi-gods. 
It was completed in January, 1803, and immedi- 
ately attracted that aitention which, in Rome, is 
given only to works of unquestionable merit. 

And now, he was to go home. His pension had 
expired, his means were exhausted, he had neither 
hopes nor commissions. He packed up his small 
stock, leaving his statue to be sent to Denmark 
by the first opportunity, and was only waiting 
for his travelling companion, a German artist, to 
enter the carriage, when his companion came to 
tell him that he must wait another day. The 
trunk was carried up stairs again, and Thorwald- 
sen went to take another look at his Jason. 
While he was standing before it, a cicerone came 
in, with arich English traveller who had heard it 
spoken of, and wished to see it. ‘ How much 
would it cost to put it in marble ?”’ asked the vis- 
itor, whose intelligent eye was instantly struck 
by its merit. It was the first time Thorwaldsen 
had ever heard this welcome question. “Six 
hundred sequins,” saidhe. “ Six hundred sequins 
is not enough; I will give you eight hundred, 
and advance you a sum to begin with.” The 
name of the visitor, which, like that of Luman 
Reed of our own city, should be written in 
letters of gold, was Thomas Hope, the author of 
“Anastasius.” 


It is not our intention to follow Thorwaldsen 
minutely through the rest of his career—still a 
struggle for many years, not for existence, but 
for supremacy, and then a triumph, such as no 
artist ever had before. The struggle for supre- 
macy was long, and not free from bitterness. 
Canova was at the height of his fame, and in the 
full possession of his eminent powers. A firm 
band of disciples and admirers was gathered 
around him, many of whom were bound to him, 
also, by the ties of gratitude. Naturally large- 
minded, and of noble instincts, he used generous- 
ly the immense fortune and influence which he 
had won by the successful cultivation of his art. 
But his love of glory had grown with possession, 
and he could ill brook a rival in the field which 
he had been accustomed to look upon as his own. 
It was long before his partisans would acknow- 
ledge the claims of the young competitor, equally 
unwelcome as a Protestant and a foreigner. But 
statue after statue came from his hands, with a 
rapidity and growing perfection which compelled 
them to treat him with respect. At first they 
contented themselves with dividing the field ; and 
as Thorwaldsen had already manifested his predi- 
lection for bas-relief, they spoke of that as his pe- 
culiar and unquestionable province—Thorwaldsen 
for bas-relief, Canova for statues. But at last they 
were constrained to acknowledge that he could 
make statues too. In 1811, he was appointed 
Professor in the Academy of St. Luke, and short- 
ly afterwards made his great bas-relief of the 
Triumph of Alexander, which spread his fame 
over Europe, Commissions, honors, and titles, 
poured in upon him from every quarter. Kings 
and Emperors came to visit him in his private 
studio; and in the visits which he made to Ger- 
many, Austria, and Poland, he was treated with 
the attention reserved for the highest rank. He 
made three visits to Denmark. On the first, he 
was received with every mark of respect, and 
apartments prepared for him in the Academy of 
Art, where he was constantly surrounded by all 
the emineat men of the country. On the second, 
a frigate was put-under his orders, and sent for 
him to Leghorn. And when she arrived the 
whole city poured forth to meet him. Cannons 
were fired, bells rung, banners displayed, and his 
carriage dragged in triumph by the arms of men 
who contended for the honor of getting near his 
person. He had resolved to give his native city 
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the original casts of all his works, and the build- 
ing that was to receive them, under the name of 
the Thorwaldsen Museum, was begun during this 
visit. His return to Reme was a series of tri- 
umphal receptions; and at Rome, all the artists 
and a large band of friends met him with asdlemn 
welcome at the Milvian bridge. 

Yet, he was still the same plain, simple man, 
in the midst of all these honors, walking about as 
he had always done, and living in the same apart- 
ment that he had occupied at the first dawn of his 
fortunes. In these last years he had sought his 
subjects chiefly in the Scriptures, and modelled, 
among many other things, a series of bas-reliefs 
from scenes in the life of Christ. Though still 
strong and without any symptems of intellectual 
decay, he knew that the end was approaching, 
and looked calmly from the height of an ambi- 
tion more than gratified, towards the mysteries 
of the future. The morning after his final return 
to Copenhagen, in 1842, he went to visit the Mu- 
seum, which had been progressing rapidly during 
his absence, and as he passed through the court, 
was seen to fix a calm and thoughtful look upon 
the elevated spot in the centre, which he had 
chosen for his burial-place. And there his ashes 
rest, with all the records of his greatness around 
them. Happy man, who, living for a great and 
noble end, consecrated the fruits of his labors to 
the glory of his country! Happy country, which 
fostered so kindly the genius of her son, and 
freely bestowed in life those honors which are so 
often coldly reserved.for the grave! 








GXucation, 


DULL 





CHILDREN. 


No fact can be plainer than that it is impossi- 
ble to judge correctly of the genius or intellec- 
tual ability of the future man, by the indications 
of childhood. Some of the most eminent men of 
all ages were remarkable only for dulness in their 
youth. Sir Isaac Newton, in his boyhood, was 
inattentive to his study, and ranked very low in 
school until the age of twelve. When Samuel 
Wythe, the Dublin schoolmaster, attempted to 
educate Richard Brinsley Sheridan, he pronounced 
the boy an ‘incorrigible dunce.’ The mother of 
Sheridan fully concurred in this verdict, and de- 
clared him the most stupid of her sons. Gold- 
smith was dull in his youth, and Shakspeare, Gib- 
bon, Davy, and Dryden do not appear to have 
exhibited in their childhood even the common 
elements of future success. ; 

When Berzelius, the eminent Swedish chemist, 
left school for the university, the words “ Indiffer- 
ent in behavior and of doubtful hope,” were scored 
against his name: and after he entered the uni- 
versity he narrowly escaped being turned back. 
On one of his first visits to the laboratory, when 
nineteen years old, he was taunted with the in- 
quiry whether he “understood the difference be- 
tween a laboratory and a kitchen.”? Walter Scott 
had the credit of having “the thickest skull in 
the school,’ though Dr. Blair told the teacher 
that many bright rays of future genius shone 
through that same “thick skull.’ Milton and 
Swift were justly celebrated for stupidity in child- 
hood. The great Isaac Barrow’s father used to 
say that, if it pleased God to take from him any 
of his children, he hoped it might be Isaac, as the 
least promising. Clavius, the great mathemati- 
cian of his age, was so stupid in his boyhood, that 
his teachers could make nothing of him till they 
tried him in geometry. Caracci, the celebrated 
painter, was so inapt in his youth, that his mas- 
ters advised him to restrict his ambition to the 
grinding of colors. 

“One of the most popular authoresses of the 
present day,’’ says an English writer, “could not 
read when she was seven. Her mother was rather 
uncomfortable about it, but said, as everybody 
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did learn, with opportunity, she supposed her 
child would do so at last. By eighteen, the appa- 
rently slow genius paid the heavy but inevitable 
debts of her father from the profits of her first 
work, and before thirty, had published thirty 
volumes.” Dr. Scott, the commentator, could 
not compose a theme when twelve years old; 
and even at a later age, Dr. Adam Clarke, after 
incredible effort, failed to commit to memory a 
poem of a few stanzas only. At nine years of 
age, one who afterward became a chief justice in 
this country, was, during a whole winter, unable 
to commit to memory a little poem found in 
one of our school books. 

Labor and patience are the wonder-workers 
of man—the wand by whose magic touch he 
changes dross into gold, deformity into beauty, 
the desert into a garden, and the ignorant child 
into the venerable sage. Let no youth be given 
up as an incorrigible dolt, a victim only to be 
laid upon the altar of stupidity, until labor and 
patience have struggled with him long enough 
to ascertain whether he isa “natural fool,” or 
whether his mind is merely enclosed in a harder 
shell than common, requiring only a little out- 
ward aid to escape into vigorous and symmetrical 
life—Journal of Education. 


The foregoing statements deserve the serious 
consideration of every parent. We could add to 


this list, that of a lad at eighteen whom his 


teacher pronounced too dull to make a decent 
parson, and after a six months’ trial of Latin, ad- 
vised his return to the farm, who has however 
acquired a very extensive reputation in the world 
of intellect. 

But it is rather to the parLosorny involved in 
these facts than to the facts themselves, that we 
would invite special attention. As nature waits 
till her trees have become well grown before she 
loads them with fruit, so for children to bear large 
crops of mental fruit while growing, abstracts so 
much strength from them that too little remains 
for Growry. If children do net make body and 
brain at the growing season, or up to twenty, 
they cannot of course have them to. use in sub- 
sequent life. To consume on work or study those 
vital powers requisite for the FoRMATION of 
brain, dwarfs them mentally for life. The ener- 
gies of these dull boys were all exhausted during 
this stupid period, in laying a deep and powerful 
physical rounpaTion to support their future her- 
culean cerebral exertions. We like lazy boys. 
They are laying in the strength requisite for be- 
coming powerful men. But these bright lads are 
killing the goose that lays the golden egg. The 
greatest error of modern juvenile education is 
hurrying them forward, to the neglect and pre- 
mature exhaustion of their physical power, which 
soon wilts; and then mind, too, wanes; and pre- 
mature death follows. 
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DEAF AND DUMB 
INSTITUTION. 


Tur annexed engraving represents a view of 
the New York Institution for the Instruction of 
the Deaf and Dumb, now in progress of erection 
on Washington Heights, about nine miles north 
from the City Hall. 

The principal building is one hundred and fifty 
feet in front by fifty-five feet in depth. It is four 
stories bigh, including the basement, and is sur- 
mounted by a dome or observatory from which 
can be had a very extensive and beautiful pros- 
pect. 
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NEW YORK DEAF AND DUMB INSTITUTION, WASHINGTON HEIGHTS. 





The wings are each one hundred and twenty 
by forty-six feet. These wings are united to the 
main building by towers containing private pas- 
sages and staircases, through which the SteWard 
and Matron may, at any time, visit the apartments 
of the pupils under their charge. 

In the rear of and of the same size as the prin- 
cipal building is the School-house, which con- 
tains class, lecture, library, and cabinet-rooms, 
and a hall of design. 

The material principally to be used in the con- 
struction of the exterior walls is the yellow 
Milwaukie brick. The basement as well as the 
portico, window-sills and lintel-keys, will be of 
granite, and courses of the same material running 
around the entire building will indicate the dif- 
ferent stories. The roof will be of slate, and 
will be bordered by a handsome cornice and 
balustrade. 

The corner-stone of the edifice was laid with 
appropriate ceremonies, Nov. 22, 1853, and it is 
expected it will be ready for occupancy in the 
autumn of 1855. 

We take the following brief account of the pro- 
gress of the instruction of this unfortunate class 
of our citizens from the address given on the 
occasion by Harvey P. Peet, LL.D., President of 
the Institution : 

“ Less than three centuries have elapsed since 
the first recorded efforts were made, contempo- 
raneously by Pedro Ponce, a Spanish monk, and 
Joachim Pasch, a German pastor, to lead to the 
light of knowledge and religion some few of those 
our unfortunate fellow-men, whom the depriva- 
tion of speech and hearing had shut out of the 
pale of social and religious privileges, during so 
many thousand years. Less than one century has 
passed since the benevolent and self-denying De 
VEpée founded the first institution, devoting to 


it both his life and his own private fortune, for the 
free instruction of the indigent deaf and dumb ; 





and already there are, in Europe and America, 


two hundred such institutions, all but twelve or 
thirteen of which have sprung up within the last 
fifty years. 

“And though the oldest institution for the deaf 
and dumb on this side of the Atlantic, that of 
Hartford, is but a year older than our own, and 
our own has numbered only just half as many 
years as are usually reckoned to the life of man, 
there are now sixteen such institutions in as many 
States of the Union, all supported mainly by ap- 
propriations from the State treasuries. More 
than half of these were opened within the last 
ten years. ~ 

“Nine States, which have as yet no insti- 
tution for deaf mutes within their own borders, 
have made provision for educating, in some 
cases all, and in others a large proportion of 
their indigent deaf and dumb, in a school in some 
neighboring State. There is scarcely a State in 
the Union, of any considerable population and 
resources, that has not fully, or in part, acknow- 
ledged the claims of this interesting and unfor- 
tunate portion of its population to the means of 
intellectual and spiritual life. 

“Tn the number of pupils under instruction, the 
increase has been equally encouraging. Twenty- 
one years, ago all the American schools for the 
deaf and dumb, then six in number, contained 
barely four hundred pupils, six-sevenths of whom 
were from States north and east of the Potomac, 
leaving still unprovided for nearly or quite one- 
half of the deaf mutes in the Eastern and Middle 
States; while south of the Potomac and west of 
the Alleghanies, deaf mutes, to whom the advan- 
tages of education were accessible, formed rare 
exceptions to the general deplorable doom of 
their companions in misfortune. Ten years later, 
the number of schools in actual operation had 
not increased, (one in this State having been 
merged in our own, and one in Virginia opened 
in the interval,) but the number of pupils had 
risen to six hundred. Since then the cause has 
received a new impulse. The present number of 
pupils in our sixteen institutions, is not far from 
twelve hundred, the number of pupils having 
doubled, and of schools mor2 than doubled, with- 
in the last ten years, 





“Though in some of the remote and sparsely 
settled States nothing, or comparatively little, has 
yet been done, and in some old and populous ones, 
the provision is yet very inadequate; yet when 
we look at the facts just stated, we have abundant 
encouragement to hope that the time is not re- 
mote when in all the States of our Union—may I 
not say also in all Christian lands ?—-as now in our 
own State, and several of our sister States, and in 
some of the Teutonic countries of Europe—the 
high and holy law will be recognized and practi- 
cally carried out, that every child capable of in- 
struction has a claim on the community for the 
best means of moral and mental cultivation. 

“Through the efforts of a few philanthropic 
men, nearly all of whom have rested from their 
labors, the ‘New-York Institution for the Instruc- 
tion of the Deaf and Dumb’ was incorporated in 
April, 1817, and opened for the reception of pu- 
pils, in May, 1818. For the first year, its pecu- 
niary means, with the exception of a small but 
encouraging donation from the city, were de- 
rived from private benevolence. A rapid increase 
in the number of pupils, and a still more rapid 
increase of applications from the interior of the 
State,made necessary an appeal to the Legislature 
for aid. Nor was this appeal made in vain. The 
evidence presented to the Legislature by a dele- 
gation of directors, teachers and pupils, sent to 
Albany, of the practicability of instructing the 
deaf and dumb, and of the numbers of this unfor- 
tunate class in the State, awakened a warm in- 
terest and sympathy, testified by a prompt dona- 
tion of ten thousand dollars. Preceded only a 
year or two by a donation of money by the State 
of Connecticut, and a few weeks by one of land 
by Congress to the asylum at Hartford, this was 
the third practical recognition, by an American 
Legislature, of the claims of the deaf and dumb. 
And well and nobly has our State followed out 
this auspicious beginning. Through all the poli- 
tical changes of the State, there has been no retro- 
grade movement in the cause of benevolence. 
To the appropriations to the school for the deaf 
and dumb, have since been added liberal dona- 
tions to the establishments for the instruction of 
the blind, the relief of the insane, and, finally, for 


the education of idiots.” 
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According to the census reports, the whole 
number of the deaf and dumb in the United 
States and Territories in 1850, was 9,803. From 
the inaccuracy and want of fulness of the reports, 
it is impossible to ascertain the ratio congenital 
deafness bears to that occasioned by sickness or 
accident. It is estimated that one-fifth of all that 
arises from the latter causes is the effect of scarlet 
fever, (or scarlatina, extensively know as canker 
rash.) 


In the report of the New York Institution for 
1853, it is remarked, 

That the children of scrofulous or unhealthy 
parents should be more liable than others to deaf- 
dumbness, as to other physical infirmities, seems 
highly probable, especially when we reflect that 
a hereditary scrofulous taint may become deve- 
loped before birth, so as to destroy the organs of 
hearing. 

They further state, 

That the too close consanguinity of parents 
tends to the deterioration of the offspring, is one 
of the best-established facts in physiology. That 
this deterioration frequently takes the form of 
deaf-dumbness, the facts recorded both in Ireland 
and in this country sufficiently prove. 


Thus are the sins 6f the parents visited upon 
the children. We believe that deaf-dumbness is, 
except in cases of accident, avoidable, and those 
parents who violate the laws of nature, either 
in marriage or in the treatment of disease, are 
highly culpable ; and as no sin against the physi- 
cal laws is ever forgiven, they suffer the penalty 
in their children. 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF — 
HEALTH TRANSFERABLE: 


OR, HOW TO OBTAIN IMMEDIATE RELIEF FROM PAIN, AND A 
SPEEDY CURE IN DISEASE, AN EARNEST ADDRESS 
TO ALL WHO ARE SIOK AND SUFFERING, 





FROM THE SECOND LONDON EDITION, 


[We republish, from an English copy, the fol- 
lowing earnest statement, which will interest 
our readers. ] 


THESE observations are addressed to a nume- 
rous class—a class including a large portion of 
the human family. How gladly would the afflict- 
ed escape from pain and disease if they knew a 
means of attaining so desirable an end! How 
many suffer and know not where to seek relief! 
how many bear with patience and hope, and 
know not why they hope! The object of these 
pages is to assist in promulgating the knowledge 
of an agent which has cured, in thousands of 
cases, when all other remedies have failed ; to 
make known a medicine,—but not a quack medi- 
cine,—not a secret medicine—though medicine 
nearly approaching to a universal remedy. This 
medicine is not to be found on the shelves or in 
the drawers of the druggist, and is yet generally 
diffused. It is the duty of all who know it to 
publish it ; that all who need (it) may try it. 

Before this remedy is explained, let us inquire 
what constitutes health ?—what disease? Health 
is consequent on the existence of a vital principle 
acting on, in, or with, the various organs of or- 
ganized bodies; causing each organ to perform 
its function in such manner as is conducive to 
the welfare of the whole mass of organs. This 
vital principle is a real although an imponde- 
rable agency. Though it may not be cognizable 
to the eye or to the ear, to the touch or to the 
taste, the understanding can have perception of 
its existence. It may be a general principle 
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diffused throughout the universe ; or it may be 
a particular principle associated with living or- 
ganisms ; no examination of ponderable matter 
has taught what it is. This vital principle either 
is, or there is derived from it, a power, or force, 
or influence,—called vital power, vital force, 
vital influence. Ponderable matter, that which 
our material faculties can—one or the other or 
all—recognize, is divided into organic and in- 
organic. All that which has life is organic, and 
is maintained in its integrity by this force of 
vitality. Dead matter the chemist can resolve 
into its primary material elements ; living matter 
the chemist cannot analyze ; it must be dead be- 
fore it can be subjected to his laws of decomposi- 
When organized matter is deprived of 
this vital principle, it becomes spontaneously dis- 
organized. When the equilibrium of vital force 
in the living subject is disturbed, disease is the 
consequence. If this force acts on, or stimulates 
to excess, one organ or portion of the system, 
disease of one kind ensues; if this force is want- 
ing or deficient in a part, disease of another 
class is the result. Some persons have not their 
natural or needful supply of vital power, and are 
hence said to be predisposed to disease—they 
carry the marks of a scrofulous diathesis—they 
are easily infected by contagion—they succumb 
readily to noxious influences with which they 
may come into contact. The man blessed with 
a full standard of vital force in like circumstances 
escapes injury, his active vital force enabling him 
to resist or throw off the detrimental influence. 
Thus health and disease are determined by the 
supply and distribution of this power or principle, 
and the capability of organs to receive and trans- 
mit it; whatever may be the nature of this force, 
unquestionably it is the only, the whole and sole 
antagonistic principle to disease. Its constant 
effort to protect the living organs from dis- 
organization, to restore the integrity of disturbed 
functions, to repair loss or damage received by 
organic tissues, is usually described as an “ effort 
of nature.” Every honest physician not only 
knows but acknowledges that his art, his science, 
his drugs, cannot alone cure disease. Dame 
Nature really does the work; he can only aid 
her efforts by removing obstacles and preventing 
influences which are opposed to her intentions. 
Physic may be the broom to sweep away an ob- 
struction, or the whip and spur to urge a lazy 
organ to perform its functions ; but if the natural 
supply of vital power is wanting, drugs are given 
in vain, and disease triumphs over physic ; for 
we cannot expect to find the proper vital force of 
animal organisms supplied by inanimate matter. 

Again, we may consider that the physician 
often has to treat disease in the dark as to its 
primary origin; that the symptoms which he 
prescribes for are the effects of disease instead of 
being the cause; that he may temporarily alle- 
viate the symptoms, and the disease still remain 
uncured, and its symptoms return or the effects 
of the disease be presented in another form ; that 
if he is successful in ascertaining the primary 


cause of disease, his knowledge and skill may fail | 


to overcome and remove it ; and that in some in- 
stances large doses of poisonous drugs, and other 
energetic measures, intended as remedies, may 


operate most detrimentally on the patient, and | 


evil instead of good be the consequence. Can it 


general use will do no harm, if they fail to cure? 

What organ does the physician most often 
choose for his helpmate ? 
viscus, the stomach. The liver is affected, put 
blue pill into the stomach ; there is inflammation 
of the lungs or pleura, tartar-emetic for the sto- 
mach ; the skin is hot and dry, a diaphoretic for 
the stomach ; the nervous system is disturbed, the 
remedies prescribed are put into the stomach. 
There is something amiss somewhere betwixt the 
head and the feet, no matter where or what, the 


stomach is likely to be made a receptacle for | 


drugs. Poor stomach! poor stomach! as if you 
had not work enough of your own to do; when 


you fail, all other organs participate in the fail- 


ure, and, like the over-driven steed, you some- 





| true principles shall direct its practice. 
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times break down under your burden and the 
severity of the pace to which you are urged. 
When a patient recovers, it is presumed that the 
doctor and his drugs have cured him ; when a 
patient dies, it is not the drugs but the disease 
which has killed him; when we hear of ruined 
constitutions, or “ not a tooth being left in the 
head,” it is not the doctor’s fault but the pa- 
tient’s misfortune, provided the treatment has 
been according to routine practice. This may 
be the method of a modern science; it may 
accord with the teachings of medical schools; 
int Nature does not work in this fashion. What 
then is to be done? If drugs fail, is nothing to be 
tried, and disease to remain uncured? Not ne- 
cessarily so. There are still other arrows in the 
healing quiver ; remedies of proved efficacy, but 
refused by the medical profession from ignorance 
and prejudice, or fears of pecuniary detriment 
should they adopt them. Amongst these reme- 
dies there is a medicine—a very old medicine— 
a medicine employed even by savage nations 
who know nothing of science ; a medicine which 
in this age of science is working wondrous cures 
when science has totally failed; a medicine 
which modern physicians refuse to investigate, 
because it is not kept in bottles with gilded la- 
bels, or carried out in pill-boxes ; a medicine 
which every professor of the art of healing should 
well understand. If he neglect to know it, he is 
false to the true principles of his mission, and a 
traitor to the patients who place their trust in 
his skill and their lives in his hands. What is 
this medicine? by what name shall we introduce 
it? If you please, we will just consider it as 
Vital Force, Vital Influence. But it is not a 
stranger, it is well known; its efficacy has been 
proved by thousands of sufferers, from the peer 
to the peasant; it is recommended by some of 
the most highly-gifted physicians in this kingdom 
who have tried and tested its power, who have 
carefully investigated before they prescribed it ; 
it is used over the whole European ccntinent ; in 
the East, in the lands of the West. It is known as 


“ Anima MAGNETISM,’? 
“ Vira MAGNETISM,” 
‘ MESMERISM.”’ ; 


The reader may ask, “ What is Mesmerism?’’ 
Mesmerism is a fact, a “ great fact.” It is the 
name generally used in this country by which to 
designate an art, a science if you will, a method 
by which one human being is enabled (either 
by transmission or induction) to restore health 
to another by imparting a portion of his own 
vital force; and to regulate the action of the 
vital force in another by a certain exercise of 
the vital force in himself. 

This is all; itis little ; itis much. Little to 
the mind which is not large enough to compre- 
hend it; much, wonderfully much, to those who 
can understand its uses, its objects, its ends; the 


| results, both moral and physical, that will cer- 


tainly eventuate from the extended knowledge 
and exercise of its principles and practice. At 
present, perhaps, its practice is better understood 
than its principles; the time will be when its 
When 
that time has become present time, the moralist 
and philanthropist may rejoice ; the beauty, the 


' holy import of the divine command “ to love our 
be honestly asserted that the doses and drugs in | 


neighbors as ourselves,’’ will be more worthily 
and generally appreciated than it is now. Can 


| the hopeful believer in the certainty of human 
That over-tasked | 


progress desire to witness any thing more de- 
lightful than the endeavor of one human being 
blessed with health, striving, in the spirit of 
brotherly love, to impart a portion of his own 


| principle of health to another who is afflicted 


with disease? abrogating self, and risking the 
personal hazard of a mesmeric communication 
with sickness, that another may receive some 
benefit! Assuredly this is “loving our neighbor 
as ourself ;”’ and thisis Mesmerism, 

THIS IS MESMERISM ; the worthy object of 
which is the desire to do good to our neighbor, 
and the accomplishing our desire by the exercise 
of a natural faculty,—a faculty enabling the 
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mesmerist to alleviate pain, to cure disease, and 
restore health to a fellow human being who is 
suffering. Mesmerists make wonderful cures, 
but they work no miracles. Nor are persons 
justified in inferring that the mesmeric agency is 
Satanic, merely because it produces extraordi- 
nary effects. “Are Christians anywhere taught 
that the Devil delights in doing good?’’—are 
we told, on authority deserving our respect, that 
it is holy and good to cure a disease by a dose of 
calomel and salts, and wicked and damnable to 
do the like by exerting the mental! and physical 
powers which an All-merciful Creator has be- 
stowed upon us? Christian men and women 
have been told and tauzht this by human beings, 
no wiser than themselves ; and some well-meaning 
people, blindly yielding their own common sense 
to the nonsense of others, have believed it. The 
raillery of fools or dishonest persons who scoff at 
Mesmerism because they do not understand, or 
think their interest would suffer if they acknow- 
ledged its truth, we can afford to despise ; but 
we regret it when serious, kindly-disposed per- 
sons are so misguided as to attribute to the Devil 
one of the most powerful agencies of good pos- 
sessed by mankind. Will any reasonable men 
declare to us, after calm refiection, that when we 
have succeeded in restoring to bodily health a 
suffering, afflicted fellow-being, when we have 
done this in the love of good, and in the hope 
and belief that we have done a good deed,—will 
they then tell us and expect us to believe them 
that we have done a damnable act? ‘“ But,” say 
these piously-disposed tremblers, “it is the soul’s 
health we are concerned for; Satan enables you 
mesmerists to cure bodies that he may snatch the 
patients’ souls, and your souls into the bargain.” 
Where is their authority for this assertion? We 
know not; and refuse to admit the truth of the 
assertion upon their unsupported asseveration or 
opinion that it is so. Those who make such 
assertions may be well-meaning persons in gene- 
ral; but if all evil comes from Satan, can they be 
sure that they are not, (unconsciously,) in oppos- 
ing Mesmerism, lending themselves as‘his in- 
struments to stay mankind from “doing unto 
others as they would be done by,’’—from “ loving 
their neighbor as themselves ;” that they may not 
be undesignedly ENDANGERING THEIR OWN SOULS’ 
HEALTH? The mesmerist has the same liberty of 
action which other human beings possess, and 


_ canadmonish his patient for his moral and spirit- 


oo 


ual welfare, if he so pleases; or he may advise 
him to do evil if he chooses, and is depraved 
enough to do so; but this meddling with the 
moral principles is not necessarily included in 
the mesmeric practice, any more than it is in the 
practice of the Fellows of the College of Physi- 
cians, or the Licentiates of the Apothecaries’ 
Company, who profess to cure disease by the 
exhibition of drugs. Those who think that Mes- 
merism must needs endanger souls are in the 
error of ignorance. But it may be asked, Are we 
assured that the agent of the mesmeric action is 
our peculiar vital power or influence? Can we 
prove the possibility of one human being impart- 
ing this power to another, by transmission or 
induction? The matter does not admit of that 
absolute demonstration by argument alone which 
may be requisite to convince a sceptical inquirer ; 
but all, or nearly all, who have investigated the 
subject, who have satisfied themselves of the 
reality of the agency and its results, are of opi- 
nion that the mesmeric agent is the vital force, 
and that it can be and is imparted. Neither by 
argument alone, nor by reasoning and reflection, 
would philosophers have arrived at a conviction 
that a magnet could be made to transmit its 
magnetic force to a piece of steel not previously 
magnetized ; this truth was established by obser- 
vation of the fact, and thus it is with mesmeric 
phenomena. There are no effects without efficient 
causes: the extraordinary cures effected by mes- 
meric action; the astounding phenomena, both 
mental and physical, occasionally developed 
under its influence, assure us that a most potent 
agency of some kind is exercised. The vital 
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force is certainly the most potent principle asso- 
ciated with living organisms which we are ac- 
qaainted with; it therefore seems more reason- 
able to consider this the mesmeric agent than 
to invent a hypothetical one for the occasion. 
His experience, his sensations, the exhaustion 
attending a long-continued mesmeric action,—-er- 
Aaustion quite independent of merely mechanical 
exertion,——the difficulty or even impossibility of 
producing effects when this exhaustion super- 
venes, all prove to the mesmerist that he has 
parted with some kind of power in the act of 
mesmerizing, The mesmerist, when redolent 
with health, strength, and animal spirits, acts 
powerfully on a given subject; let him be de- 
prived of these mesmeric essentials by illness or 
bodily fatigue, and he acts on the same subject 
feebly, or prejudicially, or not at all. We know 
that some identical or analogous effects to the 
mesmerism of the human organism may be induced 
by magnets, by crystals, by peculiar galvanic 
arrangements ; but this does not prove that the 
action of the human organism is a magnetic, a 
crystalline, or a galvanic action; nor does it 
prove that it is something totally distinct from 
the active principle of these inanimate agents. 
Before we can prove either proposition, we must 
be prepared to show what the vital principle is, 
and what the solar influence is—what heat is— 
what light is—what terrestrial magnetism is— 
what electricity is--what causes chemical aflinity ; 
why these powers differ in their properties, how 
far they are associated, and when disassociated ; 
whether they are primary forces or derivatives, 
and if derivatives, the primary from which they 
descend. The existence of the mesmeric power 
is a fact—reducible to absolute demonstration ; 
the benign and curative influence of this power, 
when properly exercised, is another fact equally 
demonstrable ; whatever name we may choose 
to designate the power by, cannot alter or invali- 
date these facts. It is the verity of these facts 
which we are anxious to promulgate—-Mesmerism 
considered as a therapeutic agent. Viewing it 
as such, we have called it a medicine, and will 
now briefly show what it will not do as a curative 
agent, and what it may be expected to accomplish. 

Mesmerists perform no miracles—therefore 
Mesmerism will not cure a disease which is abso- 
lutely incurable ; but it will, even in such a case, 
prove most useful to the sufferer, by procuring 
relief from pain, some appetite for food, with 
power to digest it, and calm and refreshing sleep ; 
the patient’s life may be prolonged and existence 
rendered more endurable by its influence. A 


.disease is not necessarily to be abandoned as in- 


curable because the drug-prescribing faculty do 
not know how to cure it. Mesmerism has often 
put the faculty in the wrong, and the patients in 
the right, by curing diseases which have been 
pronounced hopeless. Indeed, a large proportion 
of the diseases treated by mesmerists consist of 
cases in which the routine medical means have 
failed. In an organic disease which is past the 
stage of being curable by Mesmerism, the power 
is still available as a comfort and a blessing to 
the sufferer ; and even if it fail, no harm is done ; 
if the patient cannot be influenced, he zannot be 
injured. 

Mesmerism will not cause a new limb to grow 
in the place of one cut off, or shot off, or lost by 
any accident; but many limbs have been ampu- 
tated which might have been kept on as useful 
members, if Mesmerism had been used to cure 
the disease before the application of the sur- 
geon’s knife became absolutely necessary. 

Mesmerism will not renew or. restore an inter- 
nal organ when the structure of the organ is 
totally destroyed. Let sufferers, however, re- 
member, that organic disease is usually preceded 
by functional disease, and that Mesmerism often 
speedily cures functional disease when drugs and 
other remedies fail. Cure the functional disease 
and the danger of organic disease is averted. In 
structural diseases many cures have been obtain- 
ed by mesmeric treatment when the cases were 
considered hopeless; therefore, although in any 
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given case it may be too late to obtain a cure, it 
is never too late for the sufferer to try Mesmer- 
ism ; if it does no good, it will do no harm; if it 
cannot cure, it may benefit the patient. 

Mesmerism cures the afflictions classed as 
“Nervous Diseases”? far more certainly and 
effectually than drugs. An ample supply of un- 
deniable testimony can be adduced to all desirous 
of knowing the truth of its efficacy in epileptic 
and hysteric fits, convulsions, troublesome cramps, 
spasms, and hiccough, St. Vitus’s dance, delirium, 
hypochondriasis, and insanity, both in its chronic 
and in its incipient forms, manifested as queer 
fancies, restlessness and sleeplessness, melancholy 
and listlessness, or indifference to customary plea- 
sures and pursuits, and excessive irritability of 
temper without apparent cause.* In many of 
these affections it appears to act immediately 
and directly as a specific remedy. No kinds of 
disease are more trying and vexatious to the 
routine physicians than those called nervous. 
When depletion, counter-irritants, and drugs fail, 
as they generally do, to effect a cure, the physi- 
clan cannot tell what to advise, and often de- 
clares the disease to be produced by the imagi- 
nation and temper of the poor sufferer; for he 
cannot assign a cause for the disease, nor can he 
prescribe a remedy. If he would study and 
practise Mesmerism, he would be not only likely 
to cure his patients, but in a fair way to acquire 
some additional knowledge as to the causes of 
affections of a nervous character. We believe 
the faculty would gladly make the mesmerists a 
present of the whole class, and bargain to acknow- 
ledge the utility of their agency in such cases, if 
the mesmerists would agree not to interfere with 
diseases which are supposed to be curable under 
the drug-dispensing system. When fits arise from 
causes which Mesmerism cannot remedy, it will 
still be found of utility ; the severity and frequent 
recurrence of the fits may be greatly mitigated 
by its use ; and the sufferer so far benefited as to 
feel none the worse for the fits when over, and 
be happy and comfortable in the intervals. 

Pary.—No person need fear pain if the in- 
fluence of the mesmerist can be sufficiently im- 
pressed. Suppose you have a racking toothache : 
a few movements of the mesmerist’s hand takes 
it away. You have the misfortune to get burnt : 
try a little mesmeric manipulation and you feel 
no pain from it. You have headache ; you have 
earache ; yon have received a bruise, or a sprain, 
or a cut, or some other injury causing pain: try 
Mesmerism and your pain ceases. You may have 
to undergo a tedious and agonizing surgical 
operation ; do not fear—you shall never feel it. 
The mesmeric power can induce a deep, and 
healthy, and happy sleep, in which the mind 
takes no cognizance of that which is done to the 
body. It often happens that the wound heals by 
the first intention, and no pain is ever felt, even. 
when the patient is awakened ; but if pain be- 
comes troublesome, put to sleep again and again, 
just as often as may be necessary. The mesmeric 
sleep is not dangerous; no mischief need be 
apprehended from its frequent induction, or from 
the patient being kept for days at a time under 
its influence.t It is not like ether—not like 
chloroform ; the mesmeric agent is not a poison ; 
(unless imparted by a diseased person,) it is a 
health-giving, a life-imparting power; the mes- 
meric sleep never killed anybody. 

What woman need dread parturition, when 
rendered susceptible of this influence? If she 
wishes to keep awake and feel her pains, there is 
no reason, perhaps, why her wishes should not 
be gratified: but if she is willing to escape suf- 
fering, to allay the painful sympathy of an affec- 





* See Library of Mesmerism and Psychology, for full 
directions. : 

+ The writer once kept a patient asleep for a whole month 
with the exception of a waking interval of about two hours 
and a half daily, allowed for exercise and refreshment; and 
the patient was greatly benefited by this long sleep. He has 
recently treated a case of mental disease in which the patient 
several times slept for three weeks without awaking, and 
was fed,and swallowed her food mechanically or instinctively, 
during the sleep. 
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tionate partner who will know that his beloved 
does not suffer,—- if she is content to believe that 
the babe which will be given her when awakened 
is her own babe, let her be mesmerized; when 
once subdued by the mesmeric power, the rest is 
certain. Poor, amiable, long, and patiently- 
suffering partners! how little do we men know 
‘of your trials ere you can fulfil the great end of 
human destiny, and add one more to the number 
of those who are to succeed us in performing the 
ends, and uses, and duties of humanity! Many 
of you—the majority—suffer severely from sick- 
ness when you assume the erect position after-a 
night’s rest: try a few mesmeric passes-—a very 
few will generally sufiice-—-which may be made 
by your husbands or some female friend, and 
your sickness is avoided for that time. Can any 
safe drug effect the like? Ifso, make it known, 
ye College of Physicians! Publish it, Apothe- 


caries’ Company! Keep not all your good things” 


hidden from the multitude! 

Gout, rheumatism, spasms, neuralgia, tic, head 
disease, heart disease, stomach disease, and all 
affections of the internal viscera have been 
successfully treated by Mesmerism. It has cured 
cancer, external tumors and internal tumors, 
when other means have totally failed. No re- 
medy has proved more successful in the early 
stages of phthysis and mesenteric disease. In all 
scrofulous affections it seems eminently calcu- 
lated to be serviceable ; for rickety and weakly 
children it may be considered almost a specific. 
Striking cures have been obtained by its influence 
in cases of blindness, deafness, dumbness, and 
lameness. We have not space to enumerate the 
mass of diseases in which Mesmerism, properly 
applied and steadily persevered with, has proved, 
is now proving, and will hereafter prove, a 
blessing and comfort to the afflicted and suffer- 
ing. We may sum up by stating that all func- 
tional diseases—no matter of what kind, class, or 
character—are within the reach of its influence. 
This we know is enunciating its power as a wni- 
versal remedy ; and this the medical faculty will 
not readily admit. If it would cure one class of 
diseases—and one only--they would be more 
willing to investigate its claims; a universal 
remedy is quite beyond their category of curative 
agents. Its advocate they designate quack ; and 
rightly so, perhaps, when the agent is in a bottle 
or a pill-box; but wrongly when the agent in 
question is healthy human influence. They be- 
lieve and teach that human beings suffering from 
particular diseases are capable of imparting un- 
healthy influence to others apparently in health, 
but disposed to receive the influence, and they 
can quote you facts by the thousand in support 
of this their belief. Though they never saw this 
influence pass from one to the other, they believe 
in its transmission, and call it contagion; but 
when the mesmerist declares that a healthy in- 
fluence can be imparted by one in a condition to 
give to another in a condition to receive, they, 
in their blind ignorance of the subject, contempt- 
uously pooh! pooh! the averment as an ab- 
surdity—an impossibility, and the facts which 
might be quoted by the thousand in support of 
the averment as “all humbug,” as “ impositions 
and collusions,’’ or “ effects of the imagination.” 
If a prejudicial influence attends the absence of 
health, why should not a beneficial influence 
accompany the vigorous enjoyment of it? Why 
should the one be communicable in certain con- 
ditions and the other not communicable in certain 
conditions? If the existence and transmission 
of unhealthy influence is considered a fact, why 
should the existence and transmission of healthy 
influence be considered an absurdity ? 

The evidence adducible of cures obtained by 
the application of Mesmerism is as honest and 
sufficient as any that can be furnished in support 
of the success of the drugging, and bleeding, and 
blistering system. A man is sick, is well drugged, 
and recovers,—this is the simple fact of a medical 
cure ; a man is sick, is mesmerized, and recovers, 
—this is the simple fact of a mesmeric cure. If 
Mesmerism is a falsity, it is no power, it, is 

nothing. When patients are mesmerized, nothing 
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is done, and they get well spontaneously. They 
try drugs, and get no better; they try Mesmer- 
ism, that is, they try “nothing,” or “an ab- 
surdity,”’ and speedily recover. Let the medical 
faculty affirm this, as a large portion of that 
body does, and what inference will their patients 
eventually deduce from it? we presume that it 
is easier and cheaper to get well spontaneously, 
and so dismiss the doctor and his drugs, and 
trust to “‘ Dame Nature.” 

[For a complete elucidaticn of the}hfloscphy and yractice of this 


subject, see the Library of Mesmevism und Psyclolegy, advertised 
in the present number of this Jou: nal.] 








Horticulture. 


PRACTICAL GARDENING 
AND RURAL ASTHETICS. 


BY WM. CHORLTON. * 


Tx our last article we gave a design for a small 
garden, and now proceed to explain the cultiva- 
tion and arrangement. 

Presuming that all is graded, drained, if neces- 
sary, and trenched over, as there recommended, 
the next thing will be to carry out the design. 
In the first place, there is a portion for grass or 
lawn; geod turf sod, to resist the burning 
droughts of summer, requires the under base to 
be in good heart or tolerably rich, and £0 loose 
that the roots may traverse deep, which is only 
to be accomplished by good cultivation before 
being laid down ; consequently, if the soil be poor, 
add a due portion of well-rotted barn-yard or 
stable manure in the process of trenching, and let 
it be mixed evenly and thoroughly through the 
whole mass to the depth of eighteen inches, The 
most immediate effects and also satisfactory re- 
sults are obtained by square turfs, peeled two 
inches thick from a good close pasture. After 
the whole area to be laid down is made solid and 
level, trace marks according to the form of the 
flower-beds, &c., and in fixing the grass, place it 
an inch or so inside these lines: this inch of pro- 
jection will allow for neat cutting of the edges 
afterwards. Fit in the turfs tight and firm to 
each other, and when all is laid down, go over 
and beat the upper surface solid. If very dry 
weather should occur, a good soaking of water 
will prevent “‘ burning,” but if the work be done 
in the fall or early spring, this will not be needed. 


In finishing the flower-beds and shrubbery bor- 


ders, do not raise the level above the grass, for it 
only tends to render the beds too dry in summer 
and allows the rains to run off. Under some cir- 
cumstances it may not be convenient to get sods, 
when recourse must be had to sowing; in this 
case the ground should be prepared as above ad- 
vised, the beds being likewise marked out, and 
the seeds sowed evenly over the surface, after 
which it should be raked over, and beaten or 
rolled. The best mixture for producing a fine, 
close and neat sward, that will bear the scorching 
of the summer’s sun, is red top and Kentuck 

blue grass, of each one pint, and white ‘Dutch 
clover, one fourth of a pound to each square rod. 
Where there is grass, no other edging to the 
walks isneeded. And here let us point out an ab- 
surdity we sometimes see, which is the edging a 
piece of grass with dwarf box. Surely a passing 
glance only is required to ascertain how ridicu- 
lous it looks and how superfluous it is; but for 
the edgings in a vegetable garden, dwarf-box is 
in its place, and there is no other substitute that 
can be applied to better advantage, if neatness 
and appropriateness are considered ; for it occu- 
pies little space, is evergreen, and if preperly 
trimmed once a year, (the middle of September 
is the best time,) it is kept in good order, and 
effectually prevents the soil from falling on to 
the walks ; care should however be taken not to 





_* The first article of this series was erroneously credited to Mr, 
Heep instead of Mr, Chorlton, the writer of the series. 
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tread it down with the feet, or make a practice 
of rubbing the broom along the sides, as it is very 
brittle, and will not prosper if the bark be con- 
tinually injured. These are the means by which 
it is spoiled and so frequently dries out. Most 
kinds of soil are suitable to its growth if properly 
planted and well used afterwards, and if cut in 
close as above advised, instead of the foot-high- 
and-as-much-across examples that at present dis- 
grace many a garden, it may be kept for many 
years, a three-inch neat and handsome bordering. 
If box is planted in the fall, it is subject to be 
lifted by the alternate frosts and thaws of winter, 
on which account, the best time is in early, say 
the middle of March. To plant neatly, make a 
true level along the side of the walk, beat this 
down solid, and stretch a line in the desired 
place ; cut inside of the line a trench some six 
inches deep; next have the box in readiness, and 
plant, leaving the tops about two inches above 
the surface ; and as each small piece is fixed into 
its place, make it firm by drawing a portion of 
soil up to it: so proceed until all is done, and be- 
fore filling in the remainder of the trench, tread 
the side planted from firm. It matters not, if 
planted early enough, whether there be roots, 
for cuttings will grow with great facility, if not 
suffered to become dry before being put down. 
The greater the length is of the portion which is 
buried, the better will it resist the lifting of the 
next winter’s frost, after which there is no dan- 
ger. There are several other plants which may 
be used for edging, as strawberries, common and 
lemon thyme, &c.; but as we consider neatness to 
be a part of the pleasures of a garden, and as box 
possesses this quality more than any thing else 
for this purpose, we recommend it before others, 
and likewise show how it may be successfully 
cultivated. 

Planting trees, shrubs, &c., is often so ineffi- 
ciently done, that the instances of failure are 
everywhere to be seen. We have only to point 
to the many examples of half-dead subjects which 
stand like scarecrows around many a dwelling 
for a proof. Notwithstanding the proprietor has 
spent his money without grudging, and did at 
the outset all that he thought was required, he 
has reaped nothing in return but vexation. In- 
stead of being rewarded by luscious fruit and 
healthy trees, he has only a few stunted, sickly 
scrubs, and all for the want of a little more prac- 
tical knowledge. Now, we should remember 
that a plant is an organized being, having life, 
and although it has not the power of locomotion, 
has nevertheless a series of feeding, digestive, 
and respiratory organs ; the small rootlets being 
equivalent to the mouth, the larger roots and 
trunk to the alimentary canal, and the leaves to 
the lungs of animals. This being the case, it is 
easy to see that if the newly removed plant is 
much injured in the roots, or cramped up into 
small space in its new habitation, not having a 
free base of good material to ramify in, suc- 
cess cannot be arrived at. The common practice 
of people with small means, is either to buy any 
thing that is large and plenty for the money, or 
take the recommendation of the huckster from 
the great quantity of rootless, dried-up stuff which 
is to be found in the markets, and in many cases 
has been out of the ground for weeks, exposed to 
the sun and drying winds, and after getting it 
home, to immediately stick it into a hole not 
large enough for what are only stumps of roots, 
entirely or nearly so devoid of small rootlets. 
Here it remains for years, merely existing, or, as 
is too frequently the case, dies at once. This is 
not intentional, we know, nor does it always arise 
from pernicious ideas, but in most cases from ig- 
norance of how to proceed. Our advice then is, 
purchase from a respectable nurseryman who is 
of responsible character, and either see your 
stock taken up carefully, or be sure that the per- 
son from whom you are purchasing will do so: 
have all well packed immediately, and do not let 
the roots get dry before they are again planted. 
Choose healthy, well-formed trees, and do not be 
led away by size or over-vigorous growth. A 
young tree of moderate vigor from the nursery, 
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by good treatment afterwards, will generally get 
on faster, and bear fruit of better quality in less 
time, than will a large or older tree, unless a 
great expense or much trouble is expended in 
the removal and after-care, and is often the best 
even when these requisites have been complied 
with. Never plant unless the soil has been well 
loosened up to some distance beyond where the 
roots extend when spread out, which should be 
invariably attended to, and do not plant too deep. 
If the crown of the roots, or that part which 
unites with the trunk, be covered, it is sufficient. 
Work up the base below, and if it is fertile, there 
need be no fear of the young rootlets not going 
downwards as they extend. 

With regard to the different sorts of ornament- 
al trees and shrubs, there is not sufficient atten- 
tion paid to the cultivation of evergreens. A 
cheery green foliage in winter drives away a 
great part of the dreariness, and we may peep 
with pleasure from our windows, while ensconced 
in a comfortable room, upon the otherwise deso- 
late scene. Although, in our more northern 
localities, the frigid blasts of Boreas are too 
severe for the far-famed laurel and holly of more 
temperate regions to flourish, there are plenty of 
nearly equal substitutes, and it is to be hoped 
that the time will yet come when our native 
rhododendrons and hollies will be more generally 
cultivated by nurserymen, and rendered as easy 
of removal as are other things. This might be 
easily accomplished if they would undertake it, 
but so long as public taste does not inquire for 
them, they will not attempt it, their policy being 
ready sale and quick returns. Notwithstanding 
this deficiency, there are many others of suitable 
character, and by which we may obtain that de- 
sirable accompaniment to all rural dwellings, a 
beautiful grouping of evergreens. It is not 
advisable in all cases that evergreens should be 
exclusively used, to the abandonment of those of 
deciduous character, which latter class contains 
some of the most beautiful flowering trees and 
shrubs that we have; but the former have so many 
claims upon our attention that we recommend 
them to the more general acceptance of all who 
wish to have a perfect garden. 

By a reference to the plan given in the last 
article, it will be seen that the belting of shrub- 
bery is intended to be planted with different- 
sized shrubs and trees, which is not to be arrived 
at so as to give permanent effect without a due 
selection of kinds. For instance, we want to have 
a bank, as it were, of foliage, rising higher as it 
recedes backward from the eye; consequently, 
the larger growing kinds ought to be placed in 
the back row, and proportionally smaller ones 
nearer the front: by this arrangement, a larger 
collection may the more readily be viewed, and 
each plant will show to better advantage; the 
whole presenting one beautiful group, pleasing 
to the mind, systematic in arrangement, and com- 
bining one noble feature, individually made up 
of different subjects, from the lowly periwinkle 
to the towering pine. This same arrangement 
will apply also to all herbaceous plants. Let those 
of humble growth be near the edges, and the 
taller ones farther back, or, if an isolated bed, 
then nearest the middle. We so often see such 
miserable attempts to produce the beautiful in 
planting, that we are induced the more earnestly 
to impress this upon the minds of all who would 
recognize finish or appreciate perfectness ; and 
although this portraiture will not apply in all 
cases, it is a rule with but few exceptions. 

To go into the cultivation of flowers in detail 
would require a volume, besides which, it would 
be out of place in a series of this character ; and 
as a few general ideas are all that is wanted to 
produce a beautiful effect, we leave the connois- 
seur to study some of the treatises on this sub- 
ject which are before the public. The common 
opinion is, that flowers will grow in almost any 
kind of soil or situation, and accordingly, no fur- 
ther care is bestowed than merely planting. It 
is true that they are not generally very particu- 
lar as to quality, but, like all other vegetables, 
they are much improved by good culture. If 
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you want fine flowers, give them something to 
feed upon ; consequently, if the soil be poor, it 
will be of service to apply occasionally a light 
dressing of well-rotted manure, or decayed vege- 
table mould, which ought to be worked up into 
the different beds to be planted. The mixing of 
colors and arrangement of herbaceous flowering 
plants, are points to which we would also call 
attention; much of the attraction of a flower- 
garden depends upon this. There are no doubt 
some persons in whom the organ of color is so 
small, and harmony of effect so deficient, as not 
to fully appreciate a perfect unity, but such ex- 
amples are only exceptions to the general rule. 
Colors may be so mixed as to give pleasing sen- 
sations, or produce a feeling of distractedness, 
and this simply by the way in which they are 
brought into close contact ; and flowering plants 
may be so arranged as to habit, that they will 
show the highest order, or present nothing but 
careless abstractedness. Now, as it is our object 
to improve, it becomes a duty to show up defi- 
ciency. There isno doubt but this feature has 
much to do with giving peculiarly sympathetic 
feelings in many families ; simple though it may 
appear, it is nevertheless an undeniable fact. 
When surrounded by external harmony, the mind 
is brought into the same focus; how useful is 
this in a morning, when, after waking, we peep 
through our casement window, and receive as a 
first impression, a pleasing one; and how likely is 
it to abide with us through the day and give a 
stamina to all our exertions? As the day is be- 
gun, it most frequently so ends; and although we 
are too apt to neglect, or not give sufficient im- 
portance to these little details, they are, never- 
theless, of much more consequence than is gene- 
rally thought of. To bring our present purpose 
to answer our assertions, colors may harmonize 
by contrast, or may be simply complementary : 
for instance, a white in company with scarlet 
is harmonious by contrast, while a white with 
lavender or light pink is so by a complementary 
blending of shades. So, likewise, neat and or- 
derly arrangement consists in adapting the differ- 
ent habits of growth, that they may be in unison 
with each other, and having those of the dwarfest 
character nearest to the edges. It needs no fur- 
ther illustration, than to notice what a discord- 
ance there would be if a large, high-growing, 
and coarse-leaved plant were placed immediately 
in front of or by the side of one of minute or 
delicate form; fix the former in the back-ground 
amongst the shrubbery, and the latter close to 
the edge, or on a pretiy formed bed, along with 
others of similar habit, and both look well. These 
are only two examples given to illustrate how 
far the thing may be carried out, and give en- 
couragement to produce the remainder. Here 
is one of the advantages to be derived from the 
cultivation of flowers; and did our limits admit, 
we could show up many others equally interest- 
ing and equally instructive, the more particu- 
larly so, as a director to the rising generation, 
asa guide to those little inquirers after know- 
ledge who so often baffle us for an answer to their 
inquisitive reasonings. 

In order to make the present subject more use- 
ful, we append below a limited list of the best, 
most suitable, and cheap evergreen and decidu- 
ous trees and shrubs, and herbaceous flowering 
plants, with their natural height, colors, and time 
of flowering, where required, including the Hng- 
lish and botanical names. 


EVERGREEN TREES AND SHRUBS. 


English Name, Botanical Name. Height. 

- American Arbor Vitae. Thuja occidentalis. 20 feet. 
Chinese hi “* orientalis. 19 ST ad 
* Norway Spruce. Abies excelsa. Ie 
Hemlock “ : * canadensis. 50 
Silver he Picea balsamifera, BO cast 
* White Pine. Pinus Strobus, 100+ 
Holly-leaved Mahonia, Mahonia aquifolium, Fe 
Tree Box. Buxus arborescens. 107 
Japan Spindle Tree. Euonymus japonica, 5 tL 
* Deodar Cedar. Cedrus Deodara. (peg 
Cedar of Lebanon. “. » “Liban. 100 « 
Red Cedar. Juniperus virginiana, shies 
English Yew. Taxus baccata. Sos 
Trish ° - “ —hibernica. 10% * 
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DECIDUOUS TREES AND SHRUBS. 
English Name. Botanical Name. Might. 
* Horse Chestnut. /Gsculus pippo-castanum 50 “ 


* Sugar Maple. Ac -r saccarhinum. 60 * 
eReader * rubrum. 60 
* Silvery “ “ dasycarpum. COee 
* Chinese Ailanthus. Ailantus glandulosa. 60“ 
Catal pa. Catalpa syvingifolia. tal joa 
Golden Chain. Cytissus Laburnum. wUmee” 
* Tulip Tree. Liriodendron Tulipifera. 80 “ 
Mountain Ash. Sorbus Aueuparia, 20 tases 
Siberian Crab. Pyrus prunifolia, 20.5. 
* Pawlonia. Paulownia imperialis. 40 “* 
* Weeping Willow. Salix babylonica. 60 “ 
*American Elm. Ulmus americana. Ty 
Dwarf double Almond. Amygdalus nanus plenus, 5 “ 
Common Berberry. Berberis vulgaris. Teese 
Virginian Fringe tree. Chiovanthus virginica, Ble oa 
Sweet Shrub. Calycanthus florida. Got 
Japan Corchorus. Corchorus japonica. 6..-& 
Scarlet Hawthorn, Crataegus Oxyacantha. ab a 
Japan Quince. Cydonia japonica. Sis 
Mezereon Daphne Mezereum., Cea 
American Burning Bush. Euonymus americanus. 12 “ 
European < os ¢ europus. he 
Snow Drop Tree. Halesia tetraptera. 15° * 
Rose of Sharon. Hibiscus syriacus. Oe 
Hydrangea. Hydrangea hortensis. Die 
Mock Orange. Philadelphus coronaria. 8 “ 
Smoke Tree Rhus Cotinus, 12 
Reeves’ Spiria, Spirza Reveesii. Gre 
Double dwarf. “  prunifolia plena. 4 “ 
Snowberry Symphoria racemosa. Du 
Persian Lilac. Syringa persica. BL 
Common ‘“ “vulgaris, 10 
Snowball Tree, Viburnum Opulus. al Fa 


Those marked * are most suitable for shade 
trees. 


HERBACEOUS FLOWERING PLANTS MOST SUITABLE FOR SMALL 
BEDS AND FOREGROUND OF SHRUBBERY, 


Name. Color. Remarks, 
4. Verbena. Various. All the sorts. 
4, Scarlet Geranium. Scariet, 
4, Nutmeg-scented do, White. 
2. Rose do... do, Pink. 
4, Petunia Various. All the sorts. 
4. Heliotrope. White and blue. 
1. Tulip. Various. All the sorts. 
8, Dairy Chrysanthemum. Various. All the sorts. 
1. Bulbous Iris. Various. 
1. Phlox subulata, White and pink. 
1. do. verna Rose. 
1. Hyacinths. Various. All the sorta. 
2. Plumbago Larpente. Blue 
2. Antirrhinum, Various. 
1, Auricula. Various. 
1, Polyanthus. Various. 
2, Carnation. Various. Great varlety. 
2. Pink. Various. Many pretty kinds. 
1. Pansy. Various. All the finest. 
4, Bouvardia triphylla. Scarlet. 
4, Cuphea poneate: Red and brown. 
2, Double Feverfew. White, 
4, Meirembergia graciles. Bluish white. 
2. Spirza japonica. White. 
1. Lily of the Valley. White. 
8. Anemone japonica. Pink, 


HERBAOGEOUS FLOWERING PLANTS SUITABLE FOR LARGE BEDS 
AND AMONGST SHRUBBERY. 


Naine, Color. Remarks, 
2, Hollyhock. Various. The double sorts, 
1, Tris. Various. The tuberous sorts. 
1 Peony. Various. The double kinds. 
2. Phlox. Various The tall growers. 
3. Aconitum, Blue, The tall growers. 
3. Aster. White & blue. All the perennials, 
2, Funkia japonica. White. 
2. Scarlet Lychnis. Scarlet. The double is best. 
2. Monarda didyma. Crimson . 
1. Narcissus. White and yellow. All the sorts. 
2. Seabiosa, Various. All the sorts. 
2. Spirea lobata. Rose. 
2. “  Filapendula. White. The double variety. 
2, White Lily, White. 
2. Tiger “ Orange, spotted. 
2. Gladiolus, Various. All the sorts, 
8. Tuberose. White. 
4, Tiger flower. Yellow and red. 
8. Dablia. Various. All the sorts. 
8. Double perennial Sunflower. Yellow. 
2. Perennial Sweet Pea. Rose. 
ANNUALS. 


This class of flowers only live one season, and 
as there are many kinds which are often sold by 
the seedsmen that are either worthless or will not 
bear our feryid sun in the summer-time, we have 
been careful not to mention any but what will 
give satisfaction. 


Name. Color. Height, 
4, Sweet Alyssum. White. 6 inches, 
4. Ageratum mexicanum. Blue. 1 foot. 
2, Chinese Aster. Various. 1 & 
8. Cockscomb. Crimson & yellow. 1 ag 
2. Blue Bottle. Various, 3 « 
2 Sweet Sultan. Purple, white & yellow. 2. “ 
2, Dwarf Convolvulus. Blue, yaad 
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Name. Color. Height. 
4. Eschscholtzia californica. Orange. 1 foot. 
3. Globe Amaranthus, Crimson, white & orange.1 ‘ 
4, Cypress vine. Crimson & white. 10 “ 
4, Morning Glory. Various. a ie 
2. Lupins (all the sorts.) Various. Lied. 
2. Malope grandiflora, Crimson & white. 3 “ 
2. Ranunculus Poppy. Various. ate 
4, Phlox Drummondi. Various crimson. + ae 
4, Mignonette. Yellowish-green. 6 inches. 
4. Portulacca. Various. (Res 
4. Zinnia elegans. Various. 2 feet. 
2. Ten-week Stock. Various. se 
4, Nasturtium. Orange & maroon. 6 “ 


Those marked 1, flower in the spring; 2, in 
summer ; 3, in fall; 4, all the season. 


The vegetable raavien and fruit in the next. 


Vbvsiology. 


CEREBRO-SPINAL SYSTEM. 
ITS PROGRESSIVE CHANGES. 











Tux progressive changes in the constitution of 
the nervous system, from the zoophyte, chained 
to the solitary rock, at once his cradle and grave, 
to that of man in the pride and power of “intel- 
lect ; the fineness of texture in the brain of the 
latter, the number and depth of its folds or con- 
volutions, their intimate connection with the ex- 
ternal manifestations of mind, are as steps gently 
reaching from the vale of nature to the loftiest 
pinnacle of the great material temple in which 
her officiating minister presides. 

In the zoéphyte and more imperfect reptiles, 
the nerves, without centre or fixed point, are 
scattered indiscriminately throughout the sys- 
tem, evidently limited to the purposes of excit- 
ing muscular motion and to supplying the cray- 
ings of instinct. 

Ascending to a higher but still inferior system 
of animal or ganization, the nervous system as- 
sumes a new aspect; it is bound together by 
threads or united in knots or ganglions. 

In the next superior grade of animal existence, 
distinguished by a spine, we find the spinal mar- 
row fixed in its strong and flexible column, as a 
central point from whence the nerves of sensa- 
tion, muscular power and instinctive movement 
issue. 

In this class of animals, the brain, if such it 
may be termed, is a mere appendage, an anterior 
finish to the spinal marrow—a mere rudimental 
mass. 

In the lower reptiles and fishes, the tenacity to 
life is alone controlled by the nervous system : 
they do not possess what may be termed a ho- 
mogeneous physical condition ; its parts, in them, 
are more distinct and independent of each other 
than in the higher animals and in man; their 
nervous endurance is more distinctive in its cha- 
racter. The heart of a shark has been known to 
beat for hours after its extraction from the body ; 
and a frog to leap twenty-five minutes subse- 
quent to the removal of that great vital reservoir. 

A worm may be cut in minute pieces, but the 
nervous and reproductive power remains in each 
section of the divided reptile, which in its future 
growth assumes the form and physical condition 
of the unity from which it was separated. 

In the more perfecly formed reptiles, birds, and 
mammalia, or animals with breasts, there is a 
successive evolution in the size and complex 
character of the brain, increasing as the intelli- 
gences become more bright and perfect, until we 
reach the crowning pillar of the great nervous 
temple in the brain of man. 

The mere increase of size and greater com- 
plexity of organization are not, even in the 
human brain, perfect measures of intellectual 
power ; for the same relative proportions exist 
between the weight of the brain and that of the 
body: from 1-22 to 1-35 are found to exist in some 
of the South American apes. In the canary it is 
1-14; in the goose, 1-300. 

We might here notice the influence which the 
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other great vital systems, the respiratory, the 
circulatory and the muscular, exert on the brain 
and nerves, and consequently on their energy 
and power, but our remarks will be principally 
confined to the cerebro-spinal system. 

Nature, economical in all her plans, has given us 
a full display of the perfection of her economy 
in the mechanism of the cerebral: mass. Spread 
out upon a plane surface at maturity, the skull 
could not by any possibility contain it; it is 
therefore compressed by means of numerous 
prominences, with deep dividing fissures, imme- 
diately beneath the inner surface of the tenement 
of which it is the silent but active inhabitant ; but 
economy is not the exclusive principle involved 
in the folds or convolutions of the brain; they 
are, to a certain extent, measures of intellectual 
power, and when not diseased, in exact ratio with 
the advancement of intellect. 

Comparative anatomy has placed this physio- 
logical—may we not say phrenological ?—fact be- 
yond the reach of cavil. 

It has demonstrated that in infancy, when the 
convolutions are wanting, the manifestations of 
intellect deserve rather the name of instincts 
than of intelligences; that as the convolutions 
increase and the fissures between them deepen 
with age, there is a corresponding accession of 
intellectual power; that when from accidental 
or other causes the growth of the convolutions is 
retarded or destroyed, the mental powers either 
remain stationary or degenerate into idiocy. 

The higher faculties, especially the reflective, 
employ the conyolutions as the corporeal instru- 
ments of action ; they are the final resting-places 
of the impressions conveyed through the nerves 
of sense ; the moulds, to borrow a term from me- 
chanics, where the latter assume a specified form 
and character, and leave their mental marks, if 
such we may designate them, on the tablet of i in- 
tellect and time. 

That these prominences, particularly on the 
anterior portion of the brain, are the seats of in- 
tellect, is sufficiently demonstrated by the fact 
that serious injuries to this division of the cere- 
bral mass are attended with the loss of the higher 
faculties. 

They stand as mental messengers between parts 
of the system not under the immediate influence 
of physical agency, removed from action or sen- 
sation, yet taking notes of both, collectively and 
individually. 

It would seem designed in the distributions of 
Providence, that this portion of the brain, in con- 
sequence of the exalted functions it is required 
to perform, should be exempted from the common 
penalties belonging to physical existence ; for so 
far as we are able to judge, it may experience 
serious injuries without suffering pain. Marks of 
inflammatory action are seldom, if ever, to be 
observed in the convolutions. Post-mortem ex- 
aminations of the brain after the low delirium of 
fevers, of delirium tremens, of rheumatism, and 
gout, show the gray matter of the convolutions 
to be bloodless—no appearance of inflammatory 
action exists; the seat of the high prerogative of 
intellect is as.a sacred temple around which the 
common evils of mortality may do homage, but 
into the interior of which they are not permitted 
to enter. 


A Sineutar Fact.—Is it not singular that the 
name of God should be spelled with fowr letters in so many 
languages ? 


In East Indian—Esgi or Zeno 
*¢ Turkish—Abdi. 

“ Egyptian—Aumu or Zeut 
“ Japanese—Zain. 

* Peruvian—Lian. 

“ Wallachian—Zene. 

“ Etrurian—Chur. 

“ Tyrrhenian—Eher, 

“ Trish—Dieh. 


In Latin it is Deus. 

“ French—Dieu. 

“ Old Greek—Zeus, 

“ German—Gott. 

“ Old German—Odin, 

“ Swedish—Godd. 

“ Hebrew—Adon. 

“ Dutch—Heer. 

“ Syrian—A dad. 

* Persian—Syia. “ Croatian—Doga. 

“ Tartarian—Idga. “ Margarian—Oese, 

“ Sclavonian—Bolg or Boog Arabian—Alla. 

“ Ttalian—Idio. “ Dalmatian—Bogt. 

“ Spanish—Dias. 

There are several other languages in which the word is 
marked with the same peculiarity. 

Is there any other word like this? 
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LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


NEW WEEKLY JOURNAL OF 


ENTERTAINMENT, IMPROVEMENT, & PROGRESS, 


Believing that we shall thereby satisfy a widely-felt popu- 
lar want, and fill a sphere not occupied by any existing publi- 
cation, we shall commence, early in October next, 


A NEW FIRST-CLASS FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 


DEVOTED TO 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, THE ARTS, AND NEWS. 


It is our intention to furnish a paper which, bound to no 
party, sect, or theory, embracing every human interest, and 
furnishing food for all the faculties of the mind, shall merit 
and command a world-wide circulation and influence; en- 
couraging whatever has a tendency to promote the moral, 
intellectual, or physical development, or to ameliorate the 
condition of the people, whether found in Schools, Books, Ma- 
chinery, Practical Science, or Industrial Organizations; in- 
citing in all classes @ spirit of hope, manliness, and self- 
reliance, and pointing out all available means of profit, 
economy, and comfort. Life as illustrated in 


LITERATURE, 
Will receive due attention, and original Essays, Historical, 
Biographical, and Descriptive Sketches, Tales, Accounts of 
Travel and Adventure, Poetry, etc., from the pens of some of 
our best writers, with choice selections from the leading peri- 
odicals of Europe, will form a prominent feature. The great 


field of 
SCIENCE, 

in all its departments, will be industriously explored, and all 
new discoveries and applications of scientific principles will 
be laid before our readers in a popular form, and their bear- 
ings upon human progress, as far as we clearly see them, 
indicated and discussed. 

THE ARTS, 
particularly in the departments of Agriculture, Mechanical 
Industry, and Manufactures, will receive a large share of our 
attention, and no important invention or improved process 
will escape Our notice and investigation. 


AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE, 
being occupations in which so large a portion of our people 
are engaged, will demand, at our hands, special considera- 
tion, and we shall strive, with the aid of the best writers in 
these departments, to give our treatment of these topics more 
practical value than is usual in newspapers. We shall en- 
deayor to elevate still more the standard of 


MECHANICAL INDUSTRY, 
and to develop and bring to light the latent talent and skill 
of our intelligent, industrious, and worthy artisans. 


PHYSIOLOGY, 
and the Laws of Life, in their application to physical devel- 
opment and the formation of health, will have a prominent 
place in our columns, while the whole scope and tendency of 
our paper will be to promote 

EDUCATION 
in its broadest sense; and, aided by competent contributors, 
practically engaged in teaching in College, School, and Shop, 
we shall endeavor to render the pursuit of knowledge easy 


and attractive. 

NEW BOOKS 
will be carefully and candidly noticed, and where their im- 
portance seems to demand it, critically reviewed. In the 


department of 
GENERAL NEWS, 

we shall aim to be particularly prompt, authentic, and full, 
giving a carefully prepared summary of passing events, both 
foreign and domestic, and recording all signs of progress in 
every department of life. The Markets will be carefully 
reported, and such general commercial and financial in- 
formation given as the interests of our readers may seem 
to demand, 

As man is eminently a social being, Life as illustrated in the 


FAMILY CIRCLE 


will not be forgotten, but we shall aim to make our paper a 
most welcome and valued visitor at every fireside where the 
English language is understood. And always remembering 
the Children, we shall set apart in each number a snug cor- 
ner, in which to store a great variety of choice things for 
their amusement and instruction. 

Kind reader, an outline of our planis before you. Do you 
like it? If so, we shall be happy to receive your subscription 
and influence in behalf of our new enterprise. 


TERMS—IN ADVANCE: 


Single Copy, one syear, $2 00 | Five Copies, one year, $8 00 
Three Copies, 5 Ten ‘ (and one for agt. )15 00 


Subscriptions may commence at any time. No paper will 
be sent longer than paid for. Please address, post-paid, 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 
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NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER, 1854. 








DOMESTIC. 


Conersss.---The First Session of the Thirty-third 


Congress was brought to a close on Monday, Aug. 7th, having 
been protracted through the space of eight calendar months. 
The Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill amounts to the 
round sum of nearly $10,000,000. 


ATTACK ON THE PRESIDENT.—Immediately after 


the adjournment of the Senate, on Saturday afternoon, as 
President Pierce was leaving the Capitol at the northern 
door, under the eastern arcade, he was followed out and ad- 
dressed by James M. Jeffards, of Charleston, 8.C. Jeffards 
was considerably intoxicated at the time, and was in com- 
pany with J. 8. Duke, of St. Louis, and J. F. Wiggins, of New 
York, all of whom had been drinking. The President shook 
hands with him, and Jeffards asked the President to take a 
drink, which he declined, and turned to enter his carriage. 
As he was doing so, his hat was knocked off by a hard-boiled 
egg. Jeffards returned into the Capitol, saying the Presi- 
dent was a damned fool. The President spoke to one of the 
police, asking if he had authority to make an arrest. Capt. 
Dunnington and officer Wailes shortly after arrested Jef- 
fards, who denied throwing the egg. An examination was 
had before Capt. Dunnington, when one witness testified that 
he saw Jeffards with an egg in his hand a few minutes pre- 
vious to the assault—another testified that he saw him throw 
in the direction of the President, and another that he saw 
him throw an egg at, and hit the President. The justice 
decided to hold Jeffards to bail, and the accused sent for 
Senator Evans, who declined becoming bail. He then sent 
for another. In the meantime, becoming more sober, he cried 
bitterly, declaring that if sent to jail he would not be living. 
He then took out a small knife and stabbed himself in theleg, 
just above the knee, saying he was determined to bleed to 
death. As the blood flowed profusely, he became alarmed, 
and allowed it to be examined, and was disarmed. The At- 
torney-General then communicated to Capt. Dunnington the 
desire of the President that the prisoner be not prosecuted, 
and he was accordingly discharged. 


‘The Aucust Exectrions.—The most noticeable - 


feature of the recent elections, is the defeat of Col. Thomas H. 
Benton, in Missouri, by the Whig candidate for Congress in 
the St. Louis District, Luther M. Kennett. The returns from 
Iowa and North Carolina are not at present of a decisive 
character. 


Catirornis.—The recent advices from Califor- 


nia give unfavorable accounts of the condition of business 
and trade. Almost every kind of merchandise was in such 
abundance as to have become a drug. The stock on hand 
was supposed to be sufficient for the consumption of two years 
at least. In consequence of the depression of the markets, 
real estate has fallen in value, and an enormous reduction has 
been experienced in all classes of rents. A great number of 
stores and shops are vacant, the expenses of business exceed- 
ing the profits. The product of the mines, especially in the 
quartz district, continues to belarge, but a less amount of gold 
is shipped to New York, on account of the increase of imports, 
and the sum retained for coinage at the San Francisco mint. 
A large portion of the city of Sacramento was destroyed by 
fire on the 13th of July. Although the fire broke out at noon- 
day, it was impossible to arrest its progress; and spreading 
rapidly in all directions, it consumed nine blocks of buildings 
in the heart of the city, leaving only a few brick buildings 
that were not laid in ashes. The loss of property is estimated 
at $500,000, but it will essentially retard the growth of the 
city. San Francisco was also visited with a serious fire on the 
11th of July. It extended over an area of three squares. 
About sixty buildings were destroyed, as well as the planking 
of the streets within the limits of the fire. The total loss is 
reckoned at $280,000. Most of the buildings were of wood, 
erected on piles, and will be replaced with more costly and 
convenient structures. Another fire took place on the 10th of 
July, in the town of Columbia, near Sonora. It was almost en- 
tirely consumed, causing a probable loss of $500,000. The crops 
have been generally harvested in the lower valleys. The 
yield is satisfactory. A sufficient quantity of wheat has been 
raised to supply the demands for domestic consumption 
throughout the ensuing year, without relying on importations 
from Chili and the Atlantic States. The price of new wheat 
is less in San Francisco than in New York. Agricultural 
products in general are so cheap as to reduce the cost of 
living in California to a level with other portions of the 
United States. ver 





OrzGon.—Reports of the discovery of gold have 


produced considerable excitement in various parts of Oregon. 
It is said that rich mines have been found in the vicinity 
of Port Orford and on the Cascade Mountains, but as yet, 
the details are not sufficient to furnish us with exact infor- 
mation. 


New Mextco.—The Apache Indians continue 
to cause serious disturbances in this Territory. A fight re- 
cently took place between them and a party of United States 
troops, under the command of Maj. Carlton. The scene of 
the engagement was in the Raton Mountains. Twenty-two 
lodges of the Indians were surprised on the 5th of June. 
Several of them were killed or wounded: most of their horses 
were captured, with the whole of their provisions and camp 
equipage; but the Indians scattered in all directions, and 
escaped destruction by flight. The country was rough and 
mountainous, and the snow, in some places, was four feet 
deep. The troops were guided by the celebrated back- 
woodsman, Kit Carson, and friendly Pueblo Indians led the 
trail. In view of the continued hostilities with the Indians, 
the acting Governor of New Mexico has ordered out a large 
detachment of the militia, a portion of which has already 
taken the field under the command of Brigadier-General 
Chavis. 


DESTRUCTION OF GREYTOWN. The bombardment 


and burning of this little Nicaraguan town by the United 
States sloop-of-war Cyane, under the command of Captain 
Hollins, has occasioned universal excitement, and with few 
exceptions has met with the decided condemnation of the 
whole American press. After giving notice to the inhabitants 
of Greytown, that an apology was demanded for an insult re- 
ceived by Mr. Borland, and the payment of $24,000 as an 
indemnity for property destroyed, the next day Capt. Hollins 
directed his guns against the defenceless and unresisting city. 
A shower of bombs and cannon balls fell upon the houses, but 
produced little effect. A detachment was then sent into the 
town from the vessel, who, with blazing torches and demoniac 
shrieks, soon laid the peaceful settlement in ashes. 

Col. Fremont was one of the American citizens present at 
Greytown at the occurrence of the “‘outrage” upon Mr. Bor- 
land, for which such fearful retribution has been visited by 
Capt. Hollins upon the town. As he is well known, the world 
over, as a cool, clear-headed, and truthful gentleman, his 
statement of that transaction, and the facts connected with 
it, cannot be otherwise than highly interesting at the present 
time. He says: 

It was quite evident that, for some reason or other, a very 
strong prejudice existed at Greytown against all Americans 3 
a prejudice amounting almost to positive hostility, and to 
‘conceal which no pains whatever were taken. The immediate 
origin of the difficulty in which Borland participated, was 
the homicide of the negro captain of a bungo, or river boat, 
committed by Capt. Smith, of a steamer plying on the river. 
Notwithstanding published statements directly the reverse, 
this homicide was considered by the Americans, almost with- 
out exception, a deliberate, cold-blooded murder, without a 
shadow of palliation. There had been some previous diffi- 
culty between Smith and the negro. On the day of the homi- 
cide, Smith’s steamer ran into the negro’s bungo, when the 
latter threatened to shoot Smithif he broke his boat. The 
bungo, however, was uninjured. Subsequently the steamer 
started down the river, and after it had proceeded some dis- 
tance, put back again, aparently for no other purpose than 
to run into the bungo, which it did, crushing it like an egg- 
shell. At this time the negro was sitting in his boat, with his 
gun across his knees. The weight of testimony is, that he 
made no hostile demonstration against Smith, having neither 
risen from his seat nor raised his gun, whenSmith deliberately 
shot him. Immediately upon being shot, the poor fellow got 
up,.and while attempting to step from the wreck of his bungo 
into the boat alongside of it, his strength failed him, and he 
fell into the river. 

A warrant was issued by the Mayor of Greytown for Smith’s 
arrest, and an officer went on board the steamer, as every- 
body knows, but was prevented from getting his prisoner by 
the forcible resistance of the passengers, headed by Borland. 
In aiding the Minister thus to resist the officers, the passen- 
gers did not intend to endorse the murder of the negro, or 
absolve the murderer. On the contrary, it would have 
been a very easy matter to have had him hung on brief notice 
by a “Committee of Vigilance,” had either of the acknow- 
ledged leaders proposed it. But Mr. Borland, in a speech he 
made to the crowd, as well as in private conversation, told 
them he was instructed not in any way to recognize the au- 
thority of Greytown, (deriving its authority from the Mos- 
quito King,) as separate and distinct from Nicaragua. 

To permit the Greytown officers to arrest an American 
citizen and try him for crime, would be to recognize the au- 
thority of the town government in the fullest sense; and so Mr, 
Borland urged them to aid himin “crushing out” this scion 
of the Mosquitos. If the government of Greytown was illegal, 
deriving its powers from incompetent authority, the act of 
the officers who attempted to arrest Smith could only be 














force. In this opinion the whole steamer’s party concurred 
And, of course, the arrest and imprisonment of Mr. Borland 
that night was also looked upon as the act of an irresponsible 
mob, without law or authority of any kind. 


Homicipe at tue Sr. Nrcporas.—A fatal and 
very lamentable affray occurred on Wednesday, August 2d, 
at the St. Nicholas Hotel, in which Col. Chas. Loring, of Cali- 
fornia, was killed by Dr. R. H. Graham, of New Orleans. Both 
were putting up the hotel with their families, and on the 
morning when the event took place, Dr. Graham, who, it is 
said, had been drinking freely, returned to the hotel, went to 
his room, and became quite disorderly by constantly ringing 
the bells of the hall near his apartments, and calling loudly 
for the servants, to the great annoyance of some of the 
boarders in that section of the house, among others, Col. Lor- 
ing, who repeatedly requested Graham to desist, but which 
request the latter did not heed. This led to an altercation 
between the two, in the course of which Graham fatally 
stabbed Loring with a sword-cane. Two of the waiters wit- 
nessed the affray which resulted in Loring’s death. The 
parties disputed in the hall, while moving towards one end 
ofit. The dispute of course was about Dr. Graham making a 
noise and annoying him and his wife. In the course of this 
dispute, Graham called Loring a liar—Loring in return 
slapped Graham in the face, when the latter, who had a 
sword-cane in his hand, made a blow. Loring took hold of 
the cane,and in an instant Dr. Graham drew the sword from 
the stick, and stabbed his antagonist through the body. The 
weapon entered the small part of the back, and passing 
through the left lobe of the lung, came in contact with the 
bones of the breast, and bent nearly double. Loring dropped 
upon the floor, and died in about two minutes afterwards. 
The only words he uttered were, ‘I am stabbed—I am killed.” 
Graham was immediately taken into custody. A coroner’s 
jury rendered a verdict in accordance with the above facts, 
and Graham was committed to the Tombs. At a subsequent 
examination he most solemnly declared that the act was done 
wholly in self-defence. Bail was refused, and the prisoner was 
committed fully for trial. 


Kansas.—The first company of emigrants sent 
to Kansas by the Emigrant Aid Society, passed through Chi- 
cago on the 20th of July. They are all unmarried, mostly 
mechanics, men of intelligence, education and good stand- 
ing, and possessing considerable means. About one hundred 
and fifty able-bodied men, mechanics, farmers and teachers, 
were left at Rochester, ready to come on so soon as they 
should receive a favorable report of the cholera at Chicago, 
which was sent back to them by the pioneers. Wehavesince 
heard of the pioneers at St. Louis. 





PROPOSED INDIAN STaTE.—We have information 


from a credible source that a proposition has recently been 
made to the three nations, the Cherokees, Creeks, and Choc- 
taws, to forma State out of the territory occupied by these 
semi-civilized’ tribes, admitting them as citizens. This pro- 
posal was accompanied by an offer to build them a handsome 
State House at the expense of the General Government, and 
to bestow certain other advantages. The offer came from the 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs, and was sanctioned by the 
Executive of the Federal Government. But the proposal was 
rejected by the Cherokees, for the reason that it would place 
them upon the same level with other tribes not so far ad- 
vanced in civilization. 





FOREIGN. 


2 

Tus War.—-The Emperor of Russia, according 
to our Jast advices, was determined to press his original de- 
mands, and to prosecute the war with unabated energy. His 
relations with Austria are assuming a more belligerent cha- 
racter, and both that nation and Prussia still preserve their 
position of neutrality. In England, the war is decidedly pop- 
ular with the masses, not by reason of any political specula- 
tions, but through the sympathy of the people with the 
oppressions of Turkey. The Emperor is hated for his tyranny. 
The wrongs inflicted by him on Poland, on Hungary, on Con- 
tinental Europe, have aroused the sense of justice in the 
hearts of the people, who believe that the present conflict is 

a war against despotism in behalf of freedom. . 
Spain.—The civil war is still raging with violence in this un- 
happy country, Madrid is the seat of active hostilities. The 
palaces of Queen Christina, Count San Luis, and several other 
leading personages on the royal side, have been sacked and 
demolished. The Minister of War, Gen. Blareu, has been 
defeated and taken prisoner by the insurgents. Narvaez has 
taken the lead of the Queen’s forces. He has not yet an- 
nounced his ultimate views. Gen. San Miguel, the Chairman 
of the Junta at Madrid, is a republican. The Junta of 
Safety and Defence has decreed the re-organization of the 
National Guard, and the re-establishment cf the Constitu- 
tional Ayuntamiento of 1843. M. Pozos, sub-director of the 
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secret police, had been seized and shot by thepeople. The ex- 
Ministers continue to hold their portfolios until the arrival 
of Espartero. No news, at our last accounts, had been re- 
ceived of the movements of O’Donnell; but it was reported, 
that he had made an arrangement to enter Madrid with 
Espartero, 

By the last steamer we hear of the indictment of 
Queen Christina, on a charge of treason, before the Span- 
ish Cortes. 





Great Brivran. 
curities’ Bill, which prohibits the negotiation of any securities 
issued by the Russian Government since the 28th of March, 
or which it may issue before the conclusion of a peace, has 
been the subject’of a protracted debate in the House of Com- 
mons, A motion was to be introduced, inquiring with regard 
to an alleged concession obtained by the United States, as to 
the Baltic dues, and whether measures have been commenced 
to acquire the same privilege for British shipping. 

Caroline Bowles, the second wife of Robert Southey, the 
celebrated English poet, died at Buckland on the 20th of July. 
She enjoyed considerable reputation as a poetess herself, but 
her marriage with Southey was a matter of extreme repug- 
nance to the other members of his family. His health was 
irrecoverably impaired, and he was almost in his dotage 
when the event took place. 


France.-—The cholera is prevailing in many 
parts of France with great severity. General Ney, the son of 
Marshal Ney, recently fell a victim to the disease. Jerome 
Bonaparte and his son, of Baltimore, have been received by 
the Emperor and Empress with all the honers of Princes of 
the Imperial Family. A Paris journa! publishes the following 
interesting details respecting the above-named individuals: 


“Tt is on the invitation of the Emperor and Empress that 
these two members of the family have come into Eurcape. 
Their stay will not exceed two months. Perhaps, however, 
the son, who i isa. lieutenant in the army of the United States, 
will remain in Europeand goto the theatre of war in T urkey. 
It has been rumored that he has manifested a desire to serve 
in the French army; but the young man himself says this is 
not true. As to his father, it is not from personal ambition 
that he has come fo Paris. Mr. Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte 
is proud of his titke of American citizen: he is wealthy, is 
the head of a numerous family, and does not meddle with 
the political affairs of Europe. Our readers no doubt remem- 
ber that he is the son of Prince Jerome and of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Patterson, of Baltimore, whom the Prince married _in 1803, 
when he visited the. United States. The Emperor Napoleon 
refused to recognize this marriage, and he annulled it by de- 
cree: but Pope Pius VII. refused to sanction or ratify that 
decree. The wife of the Emperor’s brother was not allowed to 
enter France. She retired to England, where her son, Je- 
rome Napoleon, was born at Camberwell in 1805. The Balti- 
more citizen is, then, at present in his 49th year. His son, 
who has passed | his ‘examinations at the Military School of 
West Point, is 22years of age. One of the passengers of the 
Franklin, the steamer in which the two Bonapartes arrived, 
has told us that they caused themselves to be generally re- 
marked during the voyage by their modesty, the simplicity of 
their costume, and their desire to remain unperceived in the 
crowd. The father is a living portrait of the Emperor Napo- 
leon L., asrepresented by painters and sculptors. He is very 
tall, has a dark complexion, black hair and expressive eyes. 
The son is still taller than the father, but he has not the 
family air. His mother was Miss Williams, of Baltimore, Mr, 
J.N. Bonaparte was carried by Mrs. Patterson to the United 
States, and there received an excellent education. On leay- 
ing the University, he studied law, and was admitted an ad- 
vocate in the State of Maryland. His private fortune has 
been increased by.that which his wife brought him, and by a 
legacy of Cardinal Fesch, uncle of the Emperor. ‘The present 
is not the first time that Mr. Bonaparte has visited Kurcpe. 
In 1827, the ex-King Jerome received him in his palace at 
Florence with the greatest marks of affection. Mrs. Patter: 
son, whose divorce was ratified and regularized by a law of 
the ‘Legislatur e of Maryland, visited Paris after the return of 
the Bourbons in 1816. Her peculiar position and the affection 
which she retained for her husband, though separated from 
him, attracted to her the sympathies of the first families of 
Paris. Madame de Genlis, who has devoted some pages to 
Mrs. Patterson in her memoirs, conceived great friendship 
for her. Mrs. Patterson still lives in the State of Maryland, 
happy_in obscurity, and without regret for the rank she has 
lost. Her brother, Mr. George Patterson, is one of the rich- 
est farmers in Maryland. Mr. Bonaparte has occupied himself 
a good deal with literature, science and agriculture. In agri- 
culture he is practically experienced, and has obtained un- 
precedented results. The two American Bonapartes have 
been received at the Tuileri ies and St. Cloudin the same way 
as princes of the family.” 


Gurmany.—On the 9th of August, the carriage 
in which the King of Saxony was driving, was overturned 
at the place called Imst, near Innspruck. (Another despatch 
says “near Breenbrichel.”) The king was thrown among the 
horses’ feet, and received a kick which fractured his skull. He 
died half an hour afterwards. 

Prince John, brother of the late king, has issued a procla- 
mation, which is countersigned by the ministers, announcing 
his accession. 


Tor Bartic.—Our news from the Baltic adds 
little to former advices. Bomarsund is stated to*have been 
bombarded, but all particulars are wanting. 

The result of Gen. Baraguay d’Hilliers’ interview with the 
King of Sweden, was an order that the Swedish fleet at Carls- 
crona shall remain on a war footing. 
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Witerary Motices. 


Outings or History; Illustrated by numerous 
Geographical and Historical Notes and Maps: embracing— 
Part I. Ancient History. Part Il,Modern History. Part Il, 
Outlines of the Philosophy of History. By Marcus WILSON. 
New York: Ivison and Phinney. 1854. 


Too much care cannot be exercised in selecting works for 
the use of the young, whether in school, in college or at home, 
but we do not hesitate, after a pretty careful examination, to 
commend this work as admirably adapted to the purpose for 
which itis intended. We like both the plan and the execu- 
tion. We trust that it will receive the attention it deserves, 
and be widely adopted, not only in our colleges but by private 
students. We had occasion to speak favorably in our August 
number of the school edition of the same work. 


BErTHA AND Lity; or, the Parsonage of Beech 


Glen. A Romance. By EvizaBeru Oakes SmrtH: New York, 

J. ©. Derby, 1854. Price, prepaid by mail, $1 25. 

Mrs. Smith’s new volume has been looked for with great 
interest, and will be eagerly sought for and read. The reader 
who takes it up with a true appreciation of the writer’s pur- 
pose, and in a candid, truth-loving spirit, will not be disap- 
pointed. The faith of the author that it possesses a deeper 
interest than a mere fictitious narrative, and contains some 
significant words on questions of vital import to the growth of 
humanity, is well founded. ‘‘The main purpose of the work is 
to show that one lapse from purity in a woman may be atoned 
for by an after-life of irreproachable usefulness and bene- 
volence. This is done with much skill and delicacy, and the 
error of the heroine is communicated by as ingenious intima- 
tion as could well be devised.” We are sorry that time and 
space forbid us to give it an extended notice at present. Buy 
it and read for yourself. For sale by FowLERS AND WELLS. 


KNICKERBOCKER GALLERY. — Samuel Hueston 


announces a miscellany of literature and art, to be published 
in October as acomplimentary tribute to Louis Gaylord Clark, 
editor of the Knickerbocker Magazine, from his brother au- 
thors of America. It will be a splendid octayo volume, com- 
prising original literary papers by the most eminent living 
American authors, with forty portraits on steel from original 
pictures. It will unquestionably be the finest work of the kind 
ever issued from the American press, and will form an appro- 
priate and we hope a substantial “‘benefit” to the talented, 
witty, and genial editor of “Old Knick.” The tribute is richly 
deserved, and we are glad to see the fellowship of letters thus 
expressed. See advertisement for terms, &e. 


ANATOLIA ; or, Russia Triumphant and Europe 
Chained. By Joun THomas, author of “E!pis Israel.” Mott 
Haven. Published by the author. 1854, Price, prepaid by 
mail, 37 cents. 


This professes to be an exposition of prophecy, showing the 
inevitable fall of the French and Ottoman empires, the oc- 
cupation of Egypt and the Holy Land by the British, the 
formation of a Russian Latino-Greek confederacy, its invasion 
of Egypt, Palestine and Jerusalem, its destruction on the 
mountains of Israel, the long-expected delivery of the Jews by 
theMessiah,his subjugation of the world through their agency, 
and the consequent establishment of the kingdom of Israel. 
itis a pamphlet of 102 pages, and may be ordered through 
FowLers AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


LEATHER STOCKING AND SILK’ or, Hunter John 
Myers and his Times. A Story of the Valley of Virginia. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 1854. Price, prepaid by 
mail, $1 25. 

* “In this tale,” so says the preface, ‘‘the writer has at- 
tempted to sketch, in outline, some of the personages and 
modes of life and thought in Virginia, at the commencement 
of the present century. The chief character, who gives his 
name to the book, and around whom all the other actors 
group themselves, had, like many of the rest, a real] existence, 
and is drawn with as near an approach to life in personal and 
characteristic traits as possible.” It is a lively and entertain- 
ing story, sunny rather than gloomy—comedy rather than 
tragedy, and dealing with peculiarities and humors rather 
than with profound passions. 


Utan axp THE Mormons. The History, Govern- 
ment, Doctrines, Customs, and Prospects of the Latter-Day, 
Saints. From personal observations during a six months 
residence at Great Salt Lake City. By Bensamin G. Ferris. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 1854. Price, prepaid by 
mail, $1 25, 


The author’s aim in this work, as we are informed in the 
preface, is to give a strictly impartial account of the Mormons 











_ are the New York publishers. 
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as they have been and as they are, without however abstain- 
ing from a free expression of cpinion in regard to their doc- 
trines and practices. Mr. Ferris enjoyed rare advantages for 
observation,andwe presume his statementsof facts are entirely 
trustworthy. His inferences and opinions will of course pass, 
like other inferences and opinions, for what the reader may 
consider their true value. The book is certainly an interest- 
ing one, and makes some astonishing revelations. 


Hon. Horace Mann’s last, greatest, and best 
production, is his 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS, at the dedication of Antioch College, 
recently published. It may be pronounced ‘a masterpiece” of 
eloquence, profound scholarship, and high moral conceptions. 
We can give no analysis of its contents in a mere book notice, 
but will, at a future time, review it at length, and give the 
reader a taste of its excellence in a few extracts. But all 
should obtain, read, and “study” a copy. It is, without ex- 
ception, the most perfect specimen of eloquence and correct 
reasoning, upon the great theme of education in all depart- 
ments, yet produced in America, or indeed in the world. Buy 
it, read it, remember it, practise it, and thank God for so 
great a blessing. Price, prepaid by mail, 37 cents, For sale 
at 308 Prgeentay New York. 


Periscopios ; or, Current Subjects extemporane- 


ously harley By WiiutaAM Etper. New York: J.C. Derby. 
1854, Price, prepaid by mail, $1 25. 


This book is made up of the author’s contributions to the 
periodical literature of the day, arranged under the heads of 
“Characters and Tales,” “Slashy,” “ Fancy,” ‘ Politico-Econo- 
mical” and ‘ Religious.” The many admirers of Dr. Elder 
will be glad to meet these pieces in this preservable form, of 
which they are weil worthy. The longest articles in the 
volume sare ‘‘ General Ogle—a Character,” and ‘Elizabeth 
Barton,” both capital sketches. Some of the short articles are 
exceedingly racy, pointed and effective, and the whole work 
bears the impress of a free, clear, vigorous and active intel- 
lect, and a somewhat eccentric character. The author is 
always found on the side of Humanity and of Progress, and is 
as earnest as he is eloquent in his advocacy of popular re- 
forms. We can heartily commend the book to all who love 
humanity and respect the free utterance of free thoughts. For 

sale by FOwLERS AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


Tos Enements or Agricutture: A Book for 


Young Farmers. With Questions prepared for the use of 

Schools. By Go. E. Wanna, Jr. New York: D. Appleton 

and Co. 

The effort to extend the dominion of man over nature, is the most 
healthy and most noble of all ambitions.—Bacon, 


A handy little volume, of 288 pages, containing the gist of 
an Agricultural Library! A little yolume, which places the 
young author in a scientific position*which might be envied 
by many of his seniors; a little volume which Prof. Youmans 
pronounces the very best of the kind on the subject. A 
sufficient recommendation, without further endorsement. 
But we add, no farmer, young or old, should be without it. 
May be had at this office. Price, 75 cents. 


THe Great Rep Dragon; or, the Master Key to. 


Popery. By AnrHoNy GAvIN, Bite tf 2 Roman Catholic, one 
of the Priests of Saragossa, Spain. Boston: 8. Jones. 1854. 


This work professes to give a mass of facts in reference to 
the Roman Catholic Church, its doctrines and its practices, 
with a view to show its unfitness for the enlightened and re- 
publican people of America, and its antagonism to the true 
gospel of Christ. The questions at issue in the great contro- 
versy now going on between Catholicism and Protestantism 
do not come within our province to discuss, and we leave the 
book, with the recommendation to all controversialists (a re- 
commendation not very likely to be followed, we fear,)to hear 
both sides and then decide. Hall and Brothers, 36 Ann St., 
See their advertisement. 


Famous Parsons AND Pracus. By N. Parker 
Wiis. New York: Charles Scribner. Price, $1 25, 


In making an announcement of the recent issue of this new 
volume, we deem it useless to speak of its merits. Willis 
always writes in an off-hand, lively, pleasing style, saying 


’ every thing he says in a way to make one think it strange 


they have never said the same things themselves: and we 
don’t remember when Scribner has published any thing that 
was not worthy of public notice. 

The work before us contains notes of a trip to Scotland—a 
second visit to England—talks over travel in various other 
portions of Europe and America—articles from the journal of 
which he was the editor, comprising many things of interest 
about Jenny Lind, Kossuth, Ole Bull, Lady Blessington, Barry 
Cornwall, Moore, Jane Porter and other celebrities—all done 
up in as readable a style as one could desire. 
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Map or NEBRASKA AND Kansas.—J. H. Colton 
& Co. have just published a map of the new Territories of 


Nebraska and Kansas. In one corner of it is a map of the | 


region acquired by the Gadsden treaty from Mexico, through 
which is traced the route of the southern railway to the 
Pacific. In another corner is a small map of the United 
States, as its boundaries are now fixed by that treaty. Those 
who wish to understand what are the actual limits of our 
republic, and what are at present its precise divisions, will 
find them delineated here. Forsale by FowLers AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. Price, prepaid by mail, 87}¥ cts. 


Tue Women’s Temperance Paper; edited by 
Mary ©. Vaughan and Angelina Fish, and published by the 
Executive Committee of the Women’s New York State Tem- 
perance Society, makes its appearance in a neat form, and 
contains attractive matter. It should be sustained. Every 
wife in the country should ask her husband for half a dollar 
—no, she shouldn’t—every husband should give his wife half 
a dollar to pay forit. It would be money well invested. Tem- 
perance documents are better securities than railroad secu- 
rities, 

Orr-Hinp Taxines ; or, Crayon Sketches of the 
Notable Men of our Age. By G. W. Buneay. NewYork: 
DeWitt and Davenport 
While perusing this plump, chaste, and elegant volume, 

our eyes met the following appreciative “notice” in the 

Portland Transcript, from which we quote: 

A motley company we have here! Statesmen and dema- 
gogues, clergymen and fillibusters, philosophers and mounte- 
banks, poets and penny-a-liners, to the number of seventy- 
four, are marshalled before the reader in double-quick time, 
and in all sorts of colors. Some of them must find them- 
selves in strange company, for the list extends from Daniel 
Webster away down to James Gordon Bennett and Alfred 


Bunn! 
Mr. Bungay writes upon the run. He dashes at his sub- 
* 


jects and takes them off atoneswoop. * * * 

We have amused ourselves by contemplating the charac- 
teristics presented by these portraits, some of which are very 
good likenesses. Edward Everett looks like the refined gen- 
tleman and scholar that he is, despite his want of back-bone. 
Rev. E. H. Chapin reminds one of those clumsy but richly 
laden old Spanish galleons, to which Ben Jonson, in his 
wit combats with Shakspeare, has been likened. Wm. H. 
Seward looks like a country schoolmaster, and Henry Ward 
Beecher like a very knowing boy. As to John Van Buren 
—Prince John—with his dickyless stock, he reminds one of 
aused-up gamester. Sam Houston has a face and forehead 
like a wall of granite, while Horace Greeley’s countenance is 
as smooth and fair as an infant's. Neal Dow, though not 
exactly himself, looks as energetic and resolute as usual. 
Ogden Hoffman is the ugliest man of the lot, and Wm. Cullen 
Bryant is the hairiest. The frigid poet, with his huge beard 
and whiskers, loose garment and stern features, reminds one 
of an Eastern Patriarch. Gerritt Smith looks like a good- 
natured, lubberly schoolboy, and Thomas H.Benton reminds 
one of an old Triton. George Law, with his bushy black 
beard and whiskers, looks the fillibuster to the life—a most 
piratical countenance. Stephen A. Douglass has a full round 
head, and a countenance full of “treason, stratagems and 
spoils.” His expression is shrewd, self-satisfied, astute ; and 
he seems to be meditating mischief. There is nothing noble 
about him. 


Farm Impi=mMents, and the Principles of their 
Construction and Use; an elementary and familiar treatise 
on Mechanics, and on Natural Philosophy generally, as 
applied to the ordinary practices of Agriculture. With 
200 illustrations. By Jonn J. Tuomas. Published by 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 

Full of useful information, especially for farmers. The book 
isillustrated with some two hundred wood-cuts, giving views 
of ploughs, harrows, cultivators, hoes, shovels, rakes, forks, 
and such other “implements” as every farmer needs to 
use. Also, important hints on steam engines, ventilation 
of dwellings, ete., ete. We cheerfully commend the work 
to every young man who contemplates following one of the 
most healthful, most useful, and the most honorable of hu- 
man pursuits, namely, that of agriculture, to obtain this 
work. For sale by Fowiers anp Wet1s. Price, prepaid 
by mail, 87 cents. 


PuppLEFORD AND ITS Propry. By H. H. Rivey, 
New York: Samuel Hueston. 1854. Price, prepaid by 
mail, $1 25. 

This is a story, or rather a series of sketches of life in 4 
western village, written in a vein of inimitable humor, and 
in a most laughter-provoking style. Its portraitures of cha- 
racter are life-like, and most effective; indeed, its word- 
\ paintings are fully equal to the capital engravings with 
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which it is illustrated. The reader who can get through the 
volume without laughing fifty times till his sides ache, 
must be sadly deficient in Mirthfulness. But to make you 
laugh is not the only mission of this history of Puddleford 
and its inhabitants. It has lessons—much-needed lessons— 
for the people of this country, and particularly of the West, 
which will be all the more efficient, from the fact that they 
are sent home on the keen shaft of satire. Reader, buy the 
book, laugh at its capital hits, and then think seriously of 
the follies at which they are aimed, and ask yourself what 
can be done to put them away fromamong us. The book is 
printed and bound in a style of neatness and beauty which 
does credit to its publisher. See advertisement. 

Booxs ry Boston.—For many years, Boston 
authors and Boston publishers led the nation. Indeed, 
Boston claimed—and justly so—to be the “Athens of Ame- 
rica.” Her Common-School system was adopted by other 
States, and she furnished them with her books, her litera- 
ture, and, to a great extent, with her lawyers, doctors, 
ministers, poets, and school teachers, until, indeed, it be- 
came proverbial that New England—of which Boston is 
the great ganglion or brain, was the mart of intelligence 
and morals. But as “the march of empire” looked west- 
ward, other cities divided with Boston the honor of fur- 
nishing authors, books, and publishers. Still, Boston holds 
her own, while New York, Philadelphia, and Cincinnati 
have each built up their own markets, and established for 
themselves enviable reputations in perpetuating the great 
art ‘preservative of all arts.” The most noticeable event 
which has transpired in the history of book publishing on 
this continent, or in the world, transpired in Boston,—an 
event in part due to the vastly improved facilities of print- 
ing, binding, and distribution of bocks,—the publication of 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s “Uncle Tom's Cabin,” by 
John P. Jewett & Company, some two years ago, the sales 
of which, it is reported, have reached upwards of three 
hundred thousand copies in the United States. The work 
has been translated into several other languages, and millions 
of copies published in the old world. The publishers have 
amassed a fortune for themselves, and another for the au- 
thor, while the character of Boston as the intellectual radi- 
ating centre has been fully vindicated, and a new impetus 
given to the Boox Trapz throughout the world! 

The fortunate publishers above referred to, from a mode- 
rate beginning have completely outgrown their former place 
of business, and have erected a spacious establishment on 
Washington street, exceeding in capacity and elegance any 
other in that city. 

Having surprised themselves and the world with their 
success, they have been led on by fame and fortune to steps 
in advance of others, in their mode of manufacturing books, 
and in creating a market for the same. They advertise 
liberally in all the papers, and establish agencies everywhere, 
They have introduced a new era in the great book business, 
and have thus become benefactors of the race. 


Booxs Recetvep. We have received, too late 
for notice in the present number, from E. K. Collins, Jr., Phila- 
delphia, Byrne’s excellent ‘Handbook for the Artisan, Me- 
chanic and Engineer,” and “‘ The Timbrel of Zion,” a collection 
of Church Music; and from J. W. Moore, Philade!phia, ‘* The 
Calculator’s Constant Companion,” and “A Manual for Prac- 
tical Surveyors.” 


Our List or Booxs.---We give in the present 
number, a brief list of some of the VALvabLE Works pub- 
lished at this office, together with the price of each, when 
prepaid by mail, to any post office. In that List may be 
found the titles of ““books which are books;” books con- 
taining thoughts both new and true, the philosophy of 
life, of mind and matter, body and soul; books which 
contain principles and facts lying at the bottom of every 
human interest—principles out of which must come all re- 
forms in education, government, and religion; all progress 


in mind and morals. 


We have something to do in this world, besides to eat, 
drink and vegetate. We have undertaken to introduce “@ 
new order of things ;” to remove evils under which mil- 
lions of human beings are being carried down, down to pre- 
mature graves. We think we have the means in our books 
to rescue and promote the welfare of those who heed us. 
Those who ave read our books, and practise their precepts, 
reward us with their thanks for benefits received, and re- 
commend their friends and neighbors to drink at the same 
fount. The demand for these works is increasing. If offered 
in quantities in every town and village, they would be bought 
up readily. Every family ought to have a complete set, em- 
bracing every book in the list. Shall the good work go on? 
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Hotes and Queries, 


Srcretiveness. —N. K., Saesnequin, Pa. “I 
find, in reading “ Notes and Queries” in the last number of 
the Journal, under the head of Secretiveness, that the telling 
of falsehoods is the perversion of that organ, but not the 
legitimate consequence of its large size, which leaves the 
subject of perversion rather dark, Will you therefore ex- 
plain the true rationale of the perversion of one of the facul- 
ties ?” 


Strictly speaking, the large size of no organ necessarily 
produces vice. Almost or quite all the human vices result 
from the perversion or wrong exercise of faculties, instead 
of from their extra size. No organ, however large, compels 
to sin; nor are very large organs much more liable to beget 
vices, or, what is the same thing, to become perverted, than 
those only full or large. Indeed, I am accustomed to con- 
sider only average or full Amativeness, for example, quite 
as liable to perversion as when very large. In fact, their 
perverted action, which is analogous to bodily fever, often 
diminishes both the size and power, at the same time creat- 
ing that excitable, half-crazed kind of action—that excita- 
bility with debility which both breeds vice and diminishes 
size. Most vices are consequent on cerebral fever, and this 
on abnormal bodily conditions. And it is time the world 
knew it—knew that all abnormal physical conditions beget 
abnormal mental action, and this is sinful, or a departure. 
from nature. 

Our artificial, unnatural physical habits—our enormous 
consumption of flesh, tobacco, aleohol, &c.; our fast and 
excessive eating, late hours, and other like violations of the 
physical laws, occasion a large portion of human vices by be- 
getting a species of cerebral insanity. That all alcoholic 
drinks beget a vicious or perverted action of the faculties, 
all see and know, and every hard drinker proves. It does 
so by deranging the physical functions. Then why not any 
other like physical derangement beget like vicious mental 
desires? See our first article on Temperance. 

Secretiveness then may be ever so large, yetnot perverted, 
and then will simply be reserved, close-mouthed, non-com- 
mittal, politic, and use tact and art in carrying out its ends: 
—may even be sly and cunning in carrying out its plans, 
without lying. True, since examples of falsehood, both verbal 
and in action, are so common, even children’s Secretiveness 
often takes on the falsifying form, and that when not ex- 
cessive. And others again, in whom it is large, often tell all 
the truth scrupulously. But large Secretiveness is more 
easily perverted than small; yet even large Secretiveness and 
small Conscientiousness need not of necessity falsify. But 
it is quite likely to. 

If it be argued, ‘Then of what use your phrenology, in 
deciding on a man’s real character and tendencies to action, 
unless we can ascertain whether the organs are perverted or 
natural in their action?” I answer, We usually can tell. I 
know this requires a practised eye, and great correctness in 
reading the physiological conditions. But this can be done, 
And herein consists the great art of our profession—namely, 
in discerning from the physiological indices what phases of 
action the several organs, in their various degrees of size, do 
actually take on. As I should describe the same person very 
differently if I saw signs of hard drinking, from the same 
head on a healthy body, so of all other like physical states. 





J.M. A., East Bridgewater, Mass.— Can you 
inform me of some college or colleges where it is left optional 
with the student whether his course of study shall embrace 
the “dead languages,” or where the “ dead Janguages” form 
no part of the regular course ? 

“JT intend to enter some college, but my desire is to take 
a mathematical and scientific course, rather than to spend 
a good share of my time in poring over that which is ‘ past 
and gone,’ and, as it seems to me, of but little practical value.” 


In Troy, N. Y., is a mathematical school, designed espe- 
cially to fit students for engineering. I think most of the 
sciences are there taught. 

I also think the College at Ann Arbor, Mich., will serve 
your purpose. At least you can learn on inquiry, There 
are probably others, but I am not now definitely informed. 


Tuos. Barys.—To improve memory first, so ob- 
serve the health-laws as to secure a vigorous physiological 
state; (see Physiology, Animal and Mental;) then erercise 
the kind of memory you would cultivate, according to direc- 
tions found under each intellectual faculty in ‘‘ Memory ” 
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_M. W.—“Could a man derange himself, and then 
bring himself to a proper understanding? You will please 
answer this query for the satisfaction of such inquirers.” 


Yes. See our article on Vitativeness, 


“Does not the bilious (or emotive) temperament predomi- 
nate in all persons who have black eyes and dark skin?” 


Yes, 


“Does not study help to develop the mental, muscular 
labor the motive, and idleness or moderate labor the vital 
temperament?” 


Yes. pe, 

N. W.—“T am well acquainted with a lady who 
is the most devoted Christian I ever saw, and the organ of 
Veneration seems to be small, her head being flat in that re- 
gion; but the organ of Benevolence is very large, and Firm- 
ness moderate; Wonder or Marvellousness, Hope, Imitation, 
Conscientiousness, Approbativeness, Philoprogenitiveness, 
Inhabitiveness, Cautiousness, and Tune are all very large. 
Now I would like to have you explain through your Journal 
the cause of her deyotedness to religion, and I will be satis- 
fied.” 


Her religion is probably one of benevolence, duty, and 
spirituality. She probably is most desirous of doing good 
by promoting religion, and feels it to be her solemn duty to 
carry out her religious doctrines in practice. Recent numbers 
have answered your last question. 


C.F. W. —“ What is the expense of glass bottles 
for the preservation of various kinds of fruits, and what is 
the most approved shape and size ?” 


Quart bottles for putting up Congress water are manufac- 
tured in Ellenville, N. Y., for about 4 or 5 cts. each, of blue 
glass, White costs more. Large bottles are cheapest and 
best, and large-mouthed vessels best adapted to this purpose. 


“THe April number of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL contained an excellent article in reference to out- 
door employments for women, that, I suppose, came from the 
pen of 0, 8S. Fowler. Now, I wish to inquire of you, whether 
it is probable women will, to any considerable extent, engage 
in horticulture and gardening, with these present habili- 
ments? Is it possible for them to do s0, dressing as they 
now usually do ?” L. 


It is readily admitted that female attire throws serious im- 
pediments in the way of female gardening. But hardly more 
than their walking; for if they can work anywhere, except 
on a floor, they can work in the gardens. The fact is, these 
long skirts are one of the greatest evils of the age, scarcely 
less than intemperance. Nor am [I sure they are not even 
greater; for they keep the sex in-doors, and prevent much 
muscular exercise, even motion; and this muscular inertia 
is fast deteriorating the race, by rendering our women so 
weakly as mothers, and their children so feeble, that half of 
them die before their seventh year. As the tight lacing of 
the past generation has so weakened our females that many 
children are now dying off prematurely, so the sweepingly 
long skirts of the present age are paving the way for the in- 
creased disease of the future generation, as well as diminish- 
ing the number born. They outrage taste, utility, and de- 
cency, and are murderously injurious to both wearers and 
those yet unborn. And it is time they were publicly rebuked 
They should be ridiculed, pointed at, even hissed, as we 
would a female drunk, or guilty of any other outrage on her- 
self andchildren, We may devote an article to this subject. 

J. B. Dons inquires: “Is there any substitute 
for sand in making gravel walls?” Yes, oyster-shells, brick- 
bats, cinders of all kinds—any thing hard, 


“What would be the cost of a building 16-feet octagon, 
gravel wall,two stories,lime nine miles to haul, and sand ten ?” 


Two loads of lime will do it, and probably from six to ten 
loads of sand. Yet this will depend on how coarse your 
stones and gravel. I should think $100 ought to put up and 
plaster the outside walls. The inside should be made of 
stur, lath, and plaster, as usual. Read “Home for All,” 


Joan H. Hrapon, of Memphis, Tenn., inquires 
whether the planets have any influence on man’s destiny— 
or if astrology isascience Wedon’t know. Ask its pro- 
fessors. It is without our sphere of observation, 


C. D.—We cannot answer your question till 
we have some means of knowing how accurately your chart 
is marked. 
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JosepH Hatt asks where a competent lecturer 
on Phrenology can be procured? And if it is possible to 
obtain one of the Fowlers in Ohio, this fall or winter. On 
our winter course we have not yet fully decided. It remains 
to choose between a tour to Canada, or to Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois. The wishes of friends in these two localities 
will influence our judgment. If we choose the latter or 
western tour, instead of northern, we may be able to visit 
his place. 

Any who would like a visit from us, and will exert them- 
selves to prepare the way, tell.us their whereabouts, and in- 
form us respecting their place, will facilitate our decision in 
their favor. 


R. D. G. says: “De Quincey speaks of the size 
and structure of the head of his sister, who died of hydro- 
cephalus, and makes this suggestion::‘ Not the disease may 
always have caused the preternatural growth of the intellect, 
but, on the contrary, this growth, coming on spontaneously 
and outrunning the capacities of the physical structure, may 
have caused the disease,’ What is your opinion?” 

In all probability, hereditary causes. Over cerebral action 
in the parents, laid the foundation for the disease, which may 
have been aggrayated by a varicty of causes, some physical, 
others mental. Cerebral disease may originate in either men- 
tal or physical causes. Both may conspire to produce water 
on the brain. But brain fevers are its most common cause, 


M. P., Johnson, Vt.—“If you had a child of 


whom you wished to make the most that his nature would 
admit, would you require him to study much during child- 
hood and youth ?” 


Itis well to study during youth, but to render mental exer- 
cise sw>ordinate to physical, till the latter is consolidated. 
As foundation is paramount to superstructure till it is com- 
pleted, and then superstructure paramount, and after it is 
done, occupancy; so, in erecting the temple of humanity, 
make body first; then manwfacture brain before trying to 
discipline it, and using it, not for the sake of disciplining 
the mind, but only enough to secure its growth, and finally, 
after its growth is completed, use it for its own sake. The 
great error of modern education is, that it attempts to discé- 
pline brain before its manufacture, and allows the discipline 
to curtail its growth. This is like eating what you should 
plant. And our children are paying off these violations of 
nature’s ordinances in puny bodies, and small brains, and 
weak minds. Better no education than excessive cerebral 
action during childhood. 


M. L.—Hventuality may be improved by mak- 
ing a note, at the end of each day or week, of what you have 
done; relating anecdotes containing facts; recall where you 
were at any certain time. For full directions, see Fowler on 
Memory, price, prepaid, 87 cents. 


H.S. B. asks: “ How shall I learn to write a 
good, smooth, even hand?” 


Take lessons from a teacher whose style you like, and in 
all your writing, practise the rules he gives you. Don't 
change from one system to another. 


N. L. T., Fitzwilliam, N. C.—“At how early an 


age can a child’s head be examined phrenologically so as to 
determine what course should be pursued in reference to 
discipline and education ?” 


At any age after three years—particularly after seven. 


E. G. H., Southington.— Will you be so good as 
to answer me soon the following question: Does the science 
of Phrenology, as you understand it, teach the doctrine that 
mind, life, or soul, is the result of organization? Does it op- 
pose or favor the doctrine of man’s natural immortality? I 
wish these questions to be answered frankly and fully, and 
in a way to give me the united sentiment of your firm, As 
you have been for the last twenty years almost exclusively 
devoted to this subject, I take it for granted that you under- 
stand what phrenology teaches. I had supposed that your 
science favored the priority and supremacy of mind ; that it 
favored the belief that organization is itself the result of mind, 
and of life. rather than the reverse, 
on me and others by answering these interrogations soon.” 


Your latter supposition embodies the conclusion to which 
all our investigations have brought us. We will endeayor 
before long to answer your question thoroughly by devot- 
ing an article to this subject, which is fundamental, and de- 
mands a philosophical, not ipse dixit, answer. 








You will confer a fayor © 
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F. A. G.—< Does not the organ called Human 
Nature put man in connection with, and enable him, when 


properly assisted by all the other faculties, to understand all 
Nature ?”. 


Yes; the natwral language of beast, tree, flower, and thing, 
or their character from this aspect. 


“Does not the organ of Agreeableness put man in relation 
with, and enable him to comprehend the way in which all 
the operations of nature are performed, and which is some- 
times called harmony ? 

“Tilustration, A violent tempest bursts over a city, doing 
great damage, while perhaps but a hundred miles distant 
there is a gentle shower that makes the farmer's heart glad 
for his crops. Yet above all the changes there appears to be 
a power directing them in harmony with each other for the 
best good of all. Has not man a similar directing power 
over the apparently discordant elements of his mind ?” 


We incline to answer yes, because every phrenological 
faculty has its counterpart in some law or quality in nature. 
Causality in nature’s cause-and-effect institutes ; Firmness in 
her stability; Ideality in her beauty; Self-esteem in her 
dignity and power; Color, in her bountings; Calculation in 
her numerical institutes; Alimentiveness in her flavors, and 
thus of every other faculty. Of course, Agreeableness must 
have its counterpart in nature. And the analogy between 
its fanction and that harmonious element you mention is 
obvious. Still we answer more from theory than observation. 


L. P., Jonesborough, Ind.—The best soil for 
strawberries is a deep rich loam. They do best with a fall 
exposure to the air and light. Runners for planting new 
beds should be taken from the parent plant early in August. 
Beds can be planted in hills or rows—the latter mode is 


preferable. Strawberry culture is treated of at length in 
Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees. Price, prepaid by mail, 
$1.75. — 


Mesmerism.—S. M. C., Davenport, Iowa. Please 
inform me through the Journal— 

1st. Does the mesmerizing of any organ facilitate and ex- 
pedite the growth of that organ ? 

2d. Ifso, how often should it be attended to, and how long 
a space each time, when the organ is very small? 

3d. What are the best and most: speedy methods to in- 
crease the organ of Spirituality ? 


For an answer, read the following works :—“ The New and 
Complete Library of Mesmerism and Psychology, embrac- 
ing the most popular works on the subject, with suitable 
illustrations. In two volumes of about 390 pp- Bound in 
library style. Price, prepaid by mail, $3.00. 

Education Complete. Embracing Physiology, Animal and 
Mental, applied to the Preservation and Restoration of Health 
of Body and Power of Mind; Self-culture, and Perfection of 
Character, including the Management of Youth; Memory 
and Intellectual Improvement, applied to Self-education and 
J Ree at ahi Complete in one large volume. Pre- 
paid, $2.50. 

In this “Library,” the philosophy and practice of Mes- 
merism and Psychology are given, and in “ Education Com- 
plete,” ample directions for the cultivation of each and all 
the faculties are fully set forth. These works cover the 
ground of your inquiries. 


E. F., Springfield, O.—We cannot, from such 
measurements alone, judge of your natural adaptation to 
business. 3 


General Notices. 


A Sap Recorp.—Hiram Gillespie, aged twenty- 
three, was arrested at Troy for some high offence, was 
bailed out by his father, and absconded. The next the pa- 
rents heard of their erring son, he was in Sing Sing State 
Prison, for burglary. James Gillespie, twenty years of age, 
was arrested in a store which he had entered burglariously. 
and was sent to Auburn for five years. George Gillespie, aged 
seventeen, has just been sentenced to Auburn for ten years, 
for burglary in the first degree; and Howard Gillespie, the 
youngest of the four brothers, and but fifteen years of age, 
is now in jail, awaiting trial for a series of daring burglaries 
with which he was connected. Thus has exemption from 
wholesome parental restraint, and bad company, proved the 
ruin of a family of boys who were blest by nature with more 
than ordinary endowments. What a moral does such a 
record convey !—The Papers. rs 


[Can this singular predisposition to crime—theft and rob- 
bery—on the part of this family, be accounted for on the 
principles of hereditary descent? There must be a cause. 
What is known of the history of this family—say for one, 
two, or three generations back? The phrenological deve- 
lopments df the ancestry would be interesting as bearing on 
the point, ‘ , Pe eo 
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A New Lecturer.—We are pleased to sce the 
announcement that Dr. H. Knapp, of Lockport, N. Y., is 
intending to take the field, the coming season, as a lecturer 
on Phrenology and the kindred sciences. Dr. Knapp has 
long been interested in this science, and is well prepared to 
teach its truths to others, 

There is a great demand for information on these subjects, 
and hundreds could find profitable occupation, if capable, in 
lecturing in the principal towns and cities. The laborers 
are few, while the desire for phrenological knowledge is 
constantly increasing. We heartily commend Dr. Knapp to 
the attention of our friends in the places he may visit. 


New York Stare AgricutturaL Socrery.—The 
Annual Exhibition of the Society will be held in the city of 
New York, commencing on the 3d of October. The Ame- 
rican Institute having kindly omitted their Annual Show, 
and united in this Exhibition, it is believed that it will be 
one of the most interesting and important Exhibitions ever 
held in this country. 

Hamilton Square comprises eighteen acres of ground, 
which has been very generously tendered by the Corporation 
for the use of the Society, all of which will be enclosed and 
arranged in the most convenient manner for the satisfactory 
exhibition of stock and articles, Erections and enclosures 
will be prepared for each department, so that articles and 
stock will be entirely protected. The Premium List, in 
addition to our own State, embraces a very large class of 
premiums to persons out of the State, and it is believed a 
large competition will be secured in that direction. 

The amount of premiums embraced in the list exceeds 
Eight Thousand Dollars; and it is believed that a more 
attractive list has never been offered to the farmers, mecha- 
nics, and manufacturers of our country. 

Hamilton Square is bounded by the Third and Fourth 
Avenues on two sides, The Third Avenue cars passit on one 
side, and the Harlem on the other; and stock and articles 
sent by the Harlem and New Haven roads can be deposited 
very near the grounds, and those by the Hudson River Rail- 
road not far distant. 

Breeders of stock, implement-makers, and manufacturers, 
from all parts of our country and the British Provinces, are 
invited to attend and exhibit their stock, implements, and 
manufactures. 


Iron Furnirore.—Within a few years, the 
availability of iron for Household Furniture has been fully 
made manifest. Formerly, iron entered only into the coarser 
manufactures—implements of agriculture and war. Now 
we have elegant edifices constructed of iron, our grounds 
decorated with iron fences, fountains, vases, statues, and 
other ornamental work. Iron is rapidly widening its use- 
ful and elegant domain. A multitude of useful and fancy 
articles are now manufactured at the various establishments 
in New York—warming and ventilating iron apparatus for 
all classes of buildings, cooking ranges and utensils, and 
every species of iron furniture and ornamental work for 
gardens, lawns, villas, and public grounds. The durability 
and comparative cheapness of these iron manufactures are 
only equalled by their elegance and artistic beauty. No- 
thing finer could be moulded by the sculptor’s hand. The 
range of new articles now manufactured, is too wide to 
enumerate here, yet not so wide but there is ample demand 
for them all. This is not surprising, however, when the 
superiority of the iron article over all others is considered. 
The following are a few of the many ‘new notions” which 
are made out of iron : 

‘Tron Railings; Window Guards; Gratings; Gates; Fences 
which will resist cattle, sheep, and hogs; for Railroads, 
Farms, Lawns, &c.; Bedsteads, double, single, and folding; 
for Dwellings, Hospitals, Asylums ; French Wire Furniture; 
Wash-Stands; Tables; Chairs; Settees; Hat-Trees; Door- 
Scrapers; Flower-stands; Bootjacks; Portable Folding Bed- 
steads; Saloon, Centre, Pier, and Side Tables; Picture 
Frames; Clocks; Nursery Fenders; Nettings; Garden 
Wire Work; Fountains; Arbors; Arches; Trellis for Grape 
Vines; Runners for training Plants and Flowers; Cages ; 
Coal and Iron Ore Screens, used for Screening Coal, Sand, 
Lime, Iron, Copper, and Zine Ores; Cast Iron Fronts for 
Stores, Public and Private Buildings; Cornices; Lintels; 
Cap3; Columns; Spouts; Sills; Girders, &c.; Horse Posts; 
Wrought Iron Doors, Shutters, Gratings, and Railings. 

Those who may wish for further information on this sub- 
ject, may obtain it by addressing our neighbor, John B. 
Wickersham, No, 312 Broadway, New York, who is en- 
gaged extensively in the manufactory of Iron Ware. See 
also, his advertisement in this Journal. 








' Written Descriptions oF CHARACTER FROM 
Dacurrreoryre Lrxennsses.— A Correspondent” is sur- 
prised that we can delineate character by the likeness. He 
says: 

I can easily conceive how a person who has studied Phre- 
nology very minutely, and given his attention to it forsome 
time, can give a general outline of a person’s disposition by 
closely observing a faithful likeness of him; but to enter 
into particulars, and every petty detail, is surely spinning the 
thread too fine. However, there are, perhaps, more things 
in heaven and earth than have been dreamt of in my 
philosophy. 

Noan Wesster defines a “ Lixnness” as follows: ‘“ Re- 
semblance in form; similitude; the picture is a good like- 
ness of the original; one that resembles another; a copy; a 
counterpart; an image, picture,or statue resembling a person 
or thing.” 

Thus, with a likeness, a counterpart, or a pictwre of an in- 
dividual, a plant, or an animal, we can describe the peculiar- 
ities represented by the picture or likeness. We admit, a 
more minute description may be made after a careful exa- 
mination of the living subject, than by an inspection of a 
likeness; yet, if it be a ikeness of the original which we are 
permitted to study and examine, we can arrive at correct 
conclusions, But, if it be 29¢ a likeness, but only an ima- 
ginary picture, even then, of course, our description would, 
of necessity, correspond with the picture. 

After studying the characters of thousands, in their like- 
nesses, confirming the correctness of our opinions by per- 
sonal interviews with the living subjects, we have qualified 
ourselves to pronounce, with confidence, upon the character 
of an individual, by his “ Lrxeness.” Indeed, this mode of 
reading character has, of late, become an “ every-day” affair, 
so much so, that likenesses are sent to us by mail, from all 
parts of the country, soliciting our services and advice. We 
copy a single application, as an example. 


Ilion, Herkimer Co., N. Y. 
July 25th, 1854, 

Mrssrs. FowLrers AND WELLS: 

GrntLeMeEN: I see it stated in the PorENoLoGIcAL Jour- 
NAL that you can send “a full written description” of a per- 
son's character, by an examination of his or her likeness. 

I confess that I have some dowlts as to the accuRAcY of 
such a description. Will you have the kindness to remove 
or conjirm them, by sending me a description of the charac- 
ter of the person whose likeness is enclosed herewith; for 
which I enclose $5, agreeably to your terms. * 

Please let me hear from you at your earliest convenience, 
and oblige, Very respectfully, yours, E. B. 

On receipt of the above, with the “ likeness,” a written 
description was made out and forwarded by return mail, and 
the following response and acknowledgment was received 
by us: 

Mion, Tully 28th, 1854. 

Mr. L. N. Fowirr: 

Drar Srr:—I have your “description of character,” 
together with the likeness sent you a few days since. 

Allow me to thank you for your promptness in replying, 
and also for the conclusive proof you have furnished me of 
your ability to describe character correctly, by simply see- 
ing a person’s likeness. I consider your description a good 
mental daguerreotype of the prominent and distinctive 
features of character; perhaps, @ letter one than I could 
have furnished myself, with the advantage of a personal 
acquaintance. Yours truly, BE. B., JR. 

With this explanation, “A Correspondent” will, we think, 
expand his vision, and his “ surprise ” be removed, while he 
will readily admit “there are. more things in heaven and 
earth than he had dreamed of.” 


A New Buriprve Matertar.—F rom the Boston 
Chronicle, we learn that a spacious factory is now being 
constructed in Waltham, Massachusetts, from a novel mate- 
rial. The walls are made of gravel, shapeless rocks, sand, 
and small stones, mixed with mortar, making a composition 
which, when dry, will be as hard, firm, and durable as can 
be desired. It is said by architects, that the material pro- 
mises to be quite as durable as brick, and superior in all 
respects to wood, and that a house can be built of it fora 
tenth part of the cost of a brick building of the same cor- 
responding dimensions, 

(Thus, the plan succeeds. The “Gravel Wall” bids fair 
to supersede every other material, both for cheapness and 
durability. In our book, entitled, “A Home ror Aut,” full 
particulars in regard to the material and new mode of build- 


ing may be found. 


Tue Unitep States AGRICULTURAL SocrmeTy 
will hold its first Cattle Convention at Springfield, Ohio, on 
the 25th, 26th, and 27th days of October. $6,000 will be 
distributed in premiums for the best stock of the various 
breeds of cattle, subject to competition without territorial 
limit, 
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State AGRICULTURAL SHows In 1854. 





Name. Where held. Date. 
ILiinois, Springfield,......-.. +++. 200+ Sept. 12—15 
Kentucky, Lexingtony sci. csteuws otenee le “  12—16 
Lower Canada, Quebee,...-.-.+.s..eeeceeee % 12-16 
Vermont, Brattleborough,.:..,.... «++ « 18—15 
Ohio, INO WALK, - cae don tae Sree ciate «  J6—22 
Michigan, Watroit, .\ «temo dese sows * QE—29 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,............... ss 2T—29 
Missouri, ROOD VIG. asics fei ale:» Xe nes 
New York, New York, 

New Hampshire, «wesw 
Maryland, Baltimore,....... 
Indian Madisony:...cerae." 23 
Wisconsin, Watertown, 
Connecticut, INGWallaVelliacscieecslsss acne “  10—16 
North Carolina, Raleigh. ................60 ‘ IT—20 
Tennessee, (Hast,) Knoxville, ...........2+0006 “« J8—19 
Georgia, ATED TIBIA cin. aie ronnie atele «acide “  938—26 
Iowa, Paititeld; poe geste ca ca setace 25 
National Cattle 

Show, Springfield, Ohio,.......... » ©. 26—27 


State and County Fairs are 2 growing institution in Ame- 
rica, and their influence for progress and deyelopment is 
great,—beyond computation, Let all men and women, boys 
and girls, attend the Fairs, 

It would be well, if the different States would so 
“time it,” that those who might wish, could visit the 
Fairs of al/ the States. Let the exhibition commence in the 
South, say early in August, and extend North, after the 
crops are harvested; closing, as usual, the last of October. 


} 


All this may be brought about by parties interested. = 


A Goop Ipua.—We have before us a letter 
written by Mr. Samuel Martin dated, “‘Campbell’s Station 
Tenn., 15th May, 1828,” in which he says: 

I suggest the usefulness of haying a model of every pa- 
tent deposited in each State, at such place as the legislature 
of each State may select. 

Such an arrangement as this could not fail to be of great 
advantage to the public generally. If, of many of the more 
complex machines, models would be too expensive, engray- 
ings or drawings might be substituted. This would make a 
fine commencement for a Mechanical Museum, to which all 
manufacturers in the State might be invited to contribute 
speciments of their handiwork, which they would be sure to 
do, for in no way could they better bring them before the 
public. Such an institution could be supported at a very 
small expense. In fact, we presume ai/ expenses might be 
paid from the sale of a catalogue of the articles, which each 
visitor would require for an intelligent examination. We 
are surprised, when we think of it, that such Museums have 
not been established before. We believe something of the 
kind, in connection with a County Agricultural Society, was 
founded in Hartford, Ct., some years since, but of its success 
we are not informed. 

Who will have the honor of bringing this matter before 
Congress, and what State will lead off in the exhibition ? 


Buiock Hovsrs.—For those who live in heavy 
timbered localities, the plan described below would seem to 
be both cheap and good. The blocks could be easily pre- 
pared: painted with almost any thing, even white-washed, 
they would last along time and make a dry and warm house. 
The different blocks could be variegated by using different 
kinds of wood, or painting of different colors. 

The plan seems to be simply this: to square a log, and then 
saw it into lengths the width of the proposed wall, and lay 
them up in mortar: clay would doubtless do. And that a 
woman takes interest enough in building improvements, to 
communicate this plan, is appropriate. She should take at 
least as much interest in improving and cheapening home 
asman. We will gladly publish additional details on this, or 
any other new mode of building. “Scatter knowledge” is 
our motto. 


I see that you have not forgotten your visit to Wisconsin, 
nor the gravel buildings that you saw there, Should you 
visit us now, you would see beautiful houses built from 
blocks and mortar, the blocks being sawn of the length you 
intend the thickness of the wall to be, split and laid up in 
mortar. Light work: boys can do it, ora man can lay up 
the walls of a house in a day. Should this idea be a new 
one to you, make the best of it: perhaps it might benefit 
those who live in a heavy wooded district. How strange, 
you will say, that a woman should step out of her sphere to 
talk to me about building houses. It is strange: and also very 
true that I cannot help it, and if you had your hand upon 
my head you would say 80.—Yours respectfully, ©. Van. 


Messrs. HATHAWAY AND BuLuaRD are putting 
up a store building reaching from Market to Bedford street, 
on the gravel wall principle.—Fall River, Mass, Paper. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, PRE-PAID AND SENT BY MAIL TO ANY POST OFFICE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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A LIST OF WORKS, BY FOWLERS AND WELLS, N. Y. 


In onDER to accommodate “The People” residing in all parts of the United States, the Publishers will forward, by return of First 


Man, any book named in the following List. 
of pre-paying postage in advance, fifty per cent. is saved to the purchaser, 


The postage will be pre-paid by them, at the New York Office. 
The price of each work, including postage, is given, so 


that the exact amount may be remitted. All letters should be directed as follows: 


WORKS ON PHRENOLOGY. 
American Phrenological Journal. A Re- 


ository of Science, Literature, and General Intelligence ; 
Havoted to Phrenology, Physiology, Education, Mechan- 
ism, Agriculture, and to all those Progressive Measures 
which are calculated to Reform, Elevate, and Improve 
Mankind. Illustrated with Numerous Engravings. Quarto, 
suitable for binding. Published Monthly, at $1 a Year. 


Combe’s Lectures on Phrenology. By 


George Combe. With Notes, an Essay on the Phrenolo- 
gical Mode of Investigation, and an Historical Sketch. By 
A. Boardman, M.D. 12mo. Illustrated. Muslin, $1 26. 


Chart, for recording the various Phreno- 


logical Developments. Illustrated with Engravings. De- 
signed for the use of Phrenologists. Price, 6 cts. 


Constitution of Man, considered in Rela- 


tion to External Objects. By George Combe. The only 
authorized American Edition. Twenty Engravings, and 
a Portrait of the Author. Paper, 62 cts.; Muslin, 87 cts. 


Constitution of Man. By George Combe... 


Abridged and Adapted to the Use of Schools, with Ques- 
tions. With an Appendix descriptive of the Five Princi- 
pal Races of Men. School Edition, in boards. 30 cents. 


Defence of Phrenology. Containing an 


Essay on the Nature and Value of Phrenological Evi- 
dence; also, an able Vindication of Phrenology, By 
Andrew Boardman. Muslin, 87 cents. 


Domestic Life. Thoughts on its Concord 
and Discord, with Valuable Hints. By N. Sizer. 15 cents. 


Education Complete. Embracing Physi- 


ology, Animal and Mental, applied to the Preservation and 


Restoration of Health of Body and Power of Mind; Self- | 


Culture, and Perfection of Character, including the Man- 
agement of Youth; Memory and Intellectual Improve- 
ment, applied to Self-Education and Juvenile Instruction. 
By 0.8. Fowler. Complete in one yol. Muslin, $2 50. 


Education: its Elementary Principles 
founded on the Nature of Man. By J. G. Spurzheim, 


M.D. With a Description of the Temperaments, and an 
Analysis of the Phrenological Faculties. Muslin, 87 cts. 


Familiar Lessons on Phrenology and Phy- 
siology; for Children and Youth. Two vols.in one. $1 25, 


Love and Parentage ; Applied to the Im- 


provement of Offspring: including important Directions 
to Lovers and the Married, concerning the strongest Ties 
and most sacred Relations of Life. By 0. 8. Fowler. 80 cts. 


Love, Parentage and Amativeness. One 
Volume. Muslin, 75 cents. 


Mental Science. Lectures on tha Philo- 


sophy of Phrenology. By Rev. G.S. Weaver. Illustrated 
with Engravings. Muslin, 87 cents. 


Moral and Intellectual Science; Applied 
to the Elevation of Society. By George Combe, Robert 
Cox, and others, Large octavo, Price, $2 30. 


Marriage: its History and Philosophy. 
With a Phrenological and Physiological Exposition of the 


Functions and Qualifications necessary for Happy Mar- 
riages. By L. N. Fowler. Mlustrated. Muslin, 75 cents. 


Memory and Intellectual Improvement; 


applied to Self-Education and Juvenile Instruction. By 0, 
8. Fowler. Twentieth Edition. Enlarged and Improved, 
Tilustrated with Engravings. Price, 87 cents. 


Matrimony; or, Phrenology and Physio- 
logy applied to the Selection of Congenial Companions for 
Life; with Directions to the Married for living together 
Affectionately and Happily. By 0.8. Fowler. 30 cents. 

Phrenology Proved, {llustrated, and Ap- 


plied; Accompanied by a Chart, embracing an Analysis 
of the Primary Mental Powers in their Various Degrees 


CS 
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of Development, the Phenomena produced by their Com- 
bined Activity, and the Location of the Phrenological 
Organs. With a View of the Moral and Theological Bear- 
ing of the Science. By O. 8. and L. N. Fowler. $1 25. 


Phrenological Alminac. Annually. 6 cts. 
Popular Phrenology ; Exhibiting the Phre- 


nological Admeasurements of above Fifty Distinguished 
Personages of Both Sexes. With numerous Portraits and 
other Illustrations. By Frederick Coombs. Price, 30 cts. 


Phrenological Bust; designed especially 
for Learners. Showing the Exact Location of all the Or- 
gans of the Brain fully developed. Price, including box for 
packing, $1 25. [May be sent by Express. Not mailable.] 


Phrenology and the Scriptures; showing 
their Harmony. By Rey. John Pierpont. Price, 12 ets. 


Phrenological Guide. Designed for Siu- 


dents of their own Characters. With illustrations, 15 cts. 


Phrenological Specimens for Phrenologica! 


Societies and Private Cabinets. We have made a selection 
of forty of our best specimens, among which are casts from 
the head, size of life, of Adams, Aaron Burr, Combe, 
Burritt, Benton, Clay, Dr. Dodd, Emmett, Gall, Sylvester 
Graham, J. C. Neal, Scott, Voltaire, Silas Wright, Black 
Hawk, etc., ete. Phrenological Societies can expend a 
small sum in no better way than by procuring this set, as 
they have been selected particularly with reference to 
showing the contrasts of Phrenological developments in 
different characters. They can be packed, and sent as 
freight or by express, with perfect safety, to any place 
desired. Price, only $25. 


Religion, Natural and Revealed; or, The 


Natural Theology and Moral Bearings of Phrenology, in- 
eluding the Doctrines taught and Duties inculeated there- 
by, compared with those enjoined in the Scriptures: with 
an Exposition of the Doctrines of a Future State, Mate- 
rialism, Rewards, Punishments, a Change of Heart, Will, 
Foreordination, and Fatalism. By 0.8. Fowler. 87 cts. 


Self-Culture, and Perfection of Charac- 


ter; including the Education and Management of Youth. 
By 0. 8. Fowler. Price, 87 cents. 


Self-Instructor in Phrenology and Physi- 
ology. Illustrated with One Hundred Engravings; includ- 
ing a Chart for recording the various Degrees of Develop- 
ment, By O. 8. and L. N. Fowler. Price, in Paper, 
80 cents; Muslin, 50 cents. 


Symbolical Head and Phrenological 


Chart, in Map Form. Showing the Natural Language of 
the Phrenological Organs. Price, 25 cents. 


Temperance and Tight Lacing : founded 
on Phrenology and Physiology, showing the Injurious 
Effects of Stimulants, and the Evils inflicted on the Human 
Constitution by compressing the Organs of Animal Life. 
With Numerous Illustrations. By 0. 8. Fowler. 15 cts. 


The Works of Gall, Combe, Spurzheim, 


and others, with all the works on Phrenology, for sale, 
wholesale and retail, at 308 Broadway, New York. 





WORKS ON WATER-CURE. 


‘*By no other way can men approach nearer to the gods, than by 
conferring health on men,”’ CICERO. 

““ff the People can be thoroughly indoctrinated in the general 
principles of HyprRopaTuy, and make themselves acquainted with 
the LAWS OF LIFE AND HEALTH, they will well-nigh emancipate 
themselves from all need of doctors of any sort,’’ Dr. TRALL. 


Accidents and Emergencies: A Guide, 


containing directions for Treatment in Bleeding, Cuts, 
Bruises, Sprains, Broken Bones, Dislocations, Railway and 
Steamboat Accidents, Burns and Sealds, Bites of Mad Dogs, 
Cholera, Choking, Poisons, Fits, Sunstroke, Lightning, 
Drowning, ete. By Alfred Smee, F.R.S. Illustrated with 
numerous Engrayings. Appendix by Dr. Trall. 15 cents. 


Bulwer, Forbes, and Houghton, on the 
Water-Treatment, A Compilation of Papers and Lectures 


on the Subject of Hygiene and Rational Hydropathy. 
Edited by R. 8. Houghton, A.M., M.D. Muslin, $1 25. 








By this arrangement 


FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
308 Broapway, New Yor«k. 


Chronic Diseases. An Exposition of 
the Causes, Progress, and Terminations of various Chro- 
nic Diseases of the Digestive Organs, Langs, Nerves, 
Limbs, and Skin, and of their Treatment by Water. By 
James M. Gully, M.D. Illustrated. Muslin, $1 50. 


Cook Book, New Hydropathic. By R. 


T. Trall, M.D, A System of Cookery on Hydropathic 
Principles, containing an Exposition of the True Relations 
of all Alimentary Substances to Health, with Plain Re- 
ceipts for preparing all Appropriate Dishes for Hydropa- 
thic Establishments, Vegetarian Boarding-houses, Private 
Families, etc. Price, Paper, 62 cents; Muslin, 87 cents, ; 
Extra Gilt, One Dollar. 


Children; their Hydropathic Manage- 
ment in Health and Disease. A Descriptive and Practical 
Work, designed as a Guide for Families and Physicians. 
With cases described. By Joel Shew, M.D, Muslin, $1 25, 


Consumption; its Prevention and Cure 
by the Water-Treatment. With Advice concerning He- 
morrhage of the Lungs, Coughs, Cold, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
and Sore Throat. By Dr. Shew. 12mo. Muslin, 87 cts. 


Curiosities of Common Water; or, the 
advantages thereof in preventing and curing Diseases: 
gathered from the Writings of several Eminent Physi- 
cians, and also from more than Forty Years’ Experience. 
By John Smith, CO.M. From the Fifth London Edition, 
With Additions, by Dr. Shew. Price, 30 cents. 


Cholera: its Causes, Prevention, and 


Cure; showing the Superiority of the Water-Cure in this 
and in all Bowel Diseases. By Dr. Shew. Price, 30 cts. 


Domestic Practice of Hydropathy, with 
Fifteen Engraved Illustrations, with a Form of a Report 
for the use of Patients in consulting their Physicians by 
Correspondence. By Ed. Johnson, M.D. Muslin, $1 50. 


Experience in Water-Cure; a familar 
Exposition of the Principles and Results of Water-Treat- 
ment in Acute and Chronic Diseases; an Explanation of 
Water-Cure Processes; Advice on Diet and Regimen, and 
Particular Directions to Women in the Treatment of Fe- 
male Diseases, Water-Treatment in Childbirth, and the 
Diseases of Infancy. By Mrs, Nichols. Price, 30 cents. 


Errors of as Dyslerane and Others in the 
Practice of the ater-Cure. By J. H. Rausse. 30 cents. 
Hydropathic Family Physician, A 
Ready Prescriber and Hygienic Adviser, with reference 
to the Nature, Causes, Prevention and Treatment of Dis- 
eases, Accidents, and Casualties of every kind; with a 
Glossary, Table of Contents, and Index. Illustrated with 
negey Three Hundred Engrayvings. By Joel Shew, M.D. 
One large volume of 826 pages, substantially bound, in 
library style. Price, with postage prepaid by mail, $2 50, 
Hydropathy for the People. With 
plain Observations on Drugs, Diet, Water, Air, and Exer- 
cise. A popular Work, by Wm. Horsell, of London, 
With Notes and Observations by Dr. Trall. Price, 87 cts. 


Hydropathy; or, the Water-Cure. Its 


Principles, Processes and Modes of Treatment. In part 
from the most Eminent Authors, Ancient and Modern, 
Together with an Account of the Latest Methods of Priess- 
nitz. Numerous Cases, with full Treatment described. 
By Dr. Shew. 12mo. Muslin, $1 25. 


Home Treatment for Sexual Abuses. 


A Practical Treatise for both Sexes, on the Nature and 
Causes of Excessive and Unnatural Indulgence, the Dis- 
eases and Injuries resulting therefrom, with their Hydro- 
pathic Management. By Dr. Trall. Price, 80 cents. 
Hydropathic Encyclopedia: a System 
of Hydropathy and Hygiene. Containing Outlines of 
Anatomy; Physiology of the Human Body; Hygienic 
Agencies, and the Preservation of Health; Dietetics, and 
Hydropathic Cookery; Theory and Practice of Water- 
Treatment; Special Pathology, and Hydro-Therapeutics, 
including the Nature, Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment 
of all known Diseases; application of Hydropathy to 
Midwifery and the Nursery. Designed as a Guide to 
Families and Students, and a Text-Book for Physicians. 
nd R. T, Trall, M.D. Illustrated with npwards of Three 
undred Engravings and Colored Plates. Substantially 
bound, in one large volume, also in two 12mo. vols. Price, 
for either edition, prepaid by mail, in Muslin, $3. 


Hygiene and Hydropathy. ‘Three Lec- 


tures, By R.S Houghton, MD Price, 80 cents. 





> 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Introduction to the Water-Cure. 


Founded in Nature, and adapted to the Wants of Man. 
By Dr. Nichols. Price, 15 cents. 

Midwifery, and the Diseases of Wo- 
men. A Descriptive and Practical Work, showing the 
Superiority of Water-Treatment in Menstruation and its 
Disorders, Chlorosis, Leucorrhea, Fluor Albus, Prolapsus 
Uteri, Hysteria, Spinal Diseases and other Weaknesses of 
Females ; in Pregnancy and its Diseases, Abortion, Ute- 
rine Hemorrhage, and the General Management of Child- 
birth, Nursing, ete. Illustrated with Numerous Cases of 
Treatment. By Joel Shew, M.D. Muslin, $1 25. 


Parents’ Guide for the Transmission of 


Desired Qualities to Offspring, und Childbirth made Easy. 
By Mrs. Hester Pendleton. Price, 60 cents. 


Practice of Water-Cure. With authen- 


ticated Evidence of its Efficacy and Safety. Containing” 
a detailed account of the various processes used in the 
Water-Treatment, etc. By Drs. Wilson and Gully. 30 cts. 


Philosophy of Water-Cure. A Devel- 
opment of the True Principles of Health and Longevity. 
By John Balbirnie, M.D, With a Letter from Sir Edward 
Lytton Bulwer. Paper. Price, 30 cents. 


Pregnancy and Childbirth. Mlustrated 
with Cases, showing the Remarkable Effects of Water in 


mitigating the Pains and Perils of the Parturient State, 
By Dr. Shew. Paper. Price, 30 cents. 


Principles of Hydropathy; or, the In- 
valid’s Guide to Health and Happiness. Being a plain, 


familiar Exposition of the Principles of the Water-Cure 
System. By David A. Harsha. Price, 15 cents. 
Results of Hydropathy; or, Constipa- 
tion not a Disease of the Bowels; Indigestion not a Dis- 
ease of the * tomach; with an Exposition of the true Na- 
ture and Causes of these Ailments, explaining the reason 
why they are so certainly cured by the Hydropathic 
Treatment. By Edward Johnson, M.D. Musisn. 87 cts. 


Science of Swimming. Giving a His- 
tory of Swimming, and Instructions to Learners. By an 


Experienced Swimmer. Illustrated with Engravings. 
Every boy.in the nation should have a copy. 15 cents. 


‘Water-Cure Library. (In Seven 12mo. 
Volumes.) Embracing the most popular works on the 


subject. By American and European Authors. Bound 
in Embossed Muslin. Price, prepaid by mail, only $7. 


Water-Cure in America. Over 'I'hree 
Hundred Cases of various Diseases treated with Water by 
Drs. Wesselhceft, Shew, Bedortha, Trall, and others. With 
Cases of Domestic Practice. Designed for Popular as well 
as Professional Reading. Muslin. Price, $1 25. 


Water and Vegetable Diet in Consump- 
tion, Scrofula, Cancer, Asthma, and other Chronic Diseases. 
In which the Advantages of Pure Water are particularly 
considered. By William Lambe, M.D. With Notes by 
Joel Shew, M.D. Paper, 62 cents; Muslin, 87 cents. 


Water-Cure applied to every known 
Disease. A New Theory. A Complete Demonstration 
of the Advantages of the Hydropathic System. of curing 
J iseases ; showing also the fallacy of the Allopathic Method, 
and its utter inability to effect a Permanent Cure. With 
Appendix, containing Hydropathiec Diet, and Rules for 
Bathing. By J. H. Rausse. Muslin, 87 cents. 


Water-Cure Manual. A popular Work. 


Embracing Descriptions of the Various Modes of Bathing, 
the Ayes and Curative Effects of Air, Exercise, Cloth- 
ing, Occupation, Diet, Water-Drinking, ete. Together 
with Descriptions of Diseases,and the Hydropathic Reme- 
dies. By Joel Shew,.M.D. Muslin. Price, 87 cents. 


Water- Cure Journal, and Herald of 
Reforms. Devoted to Physiology, Hydropathy, and the 
Laws of Life and Health. Illustrated with Numerous En- 
gravings. Published Monthly, at $1 a Year, in advance. © 





WORKS ON PHYSIOLOGY. 


Alcohol and the Constitution of Man. 


Illustrated by a beautifully Colored Chemical Chart By 
Prof. E. L. Youmans. Paper, 30 cents. Muslin, 50 cts. 


Amativeness; or, Evils and Remedies of 


excessive and Perverted Sexuality, imcluding Warning and 
Advice to the Married and Single. An important little 
work, on an important subject. By O. 8, Fowler. 15 cts. 


Combe on Infancy ; or, the Physiologi- 
cal and Moral Management ot Children.. By Andrew 
Combe, M.D, With Illustrations. Muslin, 87 cents. 

Combe’s Physiology. Applied to the 
Preservation of Health, and to the Improvement of Physi- 
cal and Mental Education. By Andrew Combe, M.D. 
With Notes and Observations by 0. 8. Fowler. 87 cts. 

Chronic Diseases : especially the Nerv- 
ous Diseases of Women. By D. Roseh. Price, 80 cents. 


Agents supplied on Liberal Terms. 














Digestion, Physiology of. Considered 
with relation to the Principles of Dietetics. By A. Combe, 
N.D. Illustrated with Engravings. Price, 30 cents. 


Fruits and Farinacea the proper Food 
of Man. With Notes by Dr. Trall. Illustrated by nume- 


rous Engravings, and a beautifully Colored Frontispiece. 
Muslin. Price, $1 25. 


Food and Diet. With Observations on 


the Dietetic Regimen suited to Disordered States of the 
Digestive Organs ; and an Account of the Dietaries of some 
of the Principal Metropolitan and other Establishments for 
Paupers, Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the Sick, ete. By 
J. Pereira, M.D., F.R.S. Octavo. Muslin. Price, 1 25. 


Generation, Philosophy of. Its Abuses, 


with their Causes, Prevention, and Cure. Illustrated. 
By John B. Newman, M.D. Price, 30 cents. 


Hereditary Descent: its Laws and Facts 


applied to Human Improvement. By 0. 8. Fowler. 
Paper. Price, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 


Maternity; or, the Bearing and Nurs- 


ing of Children, including Female Education. By 0. 8. 
Fowler. \With Illustrations. Muslin, 87 cents 


Natural Laws of Man. A Philosophi- 


Catechism. By J. G. Spurzheim, M.D. Price, 30 cents. 


Natural History of Man. Showing his 


Three Aspects of Plant, Beast, and Angel. Plant Life, 
comprising the Nutritive Apparatus. Beat Life, or Soul, 
the Phrenological Faculties. Angel Life, or Spirit, Jeho- 
vah’s likeness in Man. By John B. Newman, M.D, Tlus- 
trated with Engravings. Price, 87 cents, 

Ap- 


Physiology, Animal and Mental. 


plied to the “Preservation and Restoration of Health of 
Body and Mind. By 0.8. Fowler. Illustrated. 87 cents. 


Reproductive Organs. Their Diseases, 


Causes, and Cure on Hydropathic Principles. By James 
C. Jackson. Price, 15 cents. 


Sexual Diseases; their Causes, Preven- 


tion and Cure, on Physiological Principles. Embracing 
Home Treatment for Sexual Abuses; Chronic Diseases, 
especially the Nervous Diseases of Women; The Philo- 
sophy of Generation; Amativeness; Hints on the Repro- 
ductive Organs. In one volume. Price, $1 25. 


Sober and Temperate Life. The Dis- 


courses and Letters of Louis Cornaro. With a Biography 
of the Author. With Notes, and an Appendix. 30 cts. 


Tobacco: its History, Nature, and Ef 


fects on the Body and Mind, With the Opinions of the 
Rey. Dr. Nott, L. N. Fowler, Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, 
Horace Greeley, Dr. Jennings, O. 8. Fowler, Dr. R. T. 
Trall, and others. By Joel Shew, M-D. Price, 80 cents. 


Tobacco. Three Prize Essays. By 
Drs. Shew, Trall, and Rev. D. Baldwin. Price 15 cents. 


Temperance Tracts. By Trall, Greeley, 


Barnum, Fowler, and others. Price, per hundred, 75 cts. 


Teeth: their Structure, Disease, and 
Treatment. With numerous Illustrations. 15 cents. 


Tea and Coffee. Their Physical, Intel- 


lectual, and Moral Effects on the Human System. By Dr. 
William A. Alcott. Price, 15 cents. 


Use of Tobacco ; its Physical, Intellect- 


ual, and Moral Effects on the Human System. By Dr. 
William A. Alcott. Price, 15 cents. 


Vegetable Diet; as sanctioned by Medi- 


ical Men, and by Experience in all Ages. “Including a 
System of Vegetable Coekery. By Dr. Alcott. 87 cents. 


Uterine Diseases: or, the Displacement 


of the Uterus. A thorough and practical Treatise on the 
Malpositions of the Uterus and adjacent Organs. Illus- 
trated with Colored Engravings from Original Designs. 
By R. T. Trall, M.D. Price, $5. 


MESMERISM AND PSYCHOLOGY, 


A New and Complete Library of Mesmerism 
and Psychology, embracing the most popular works on 
the subject, with suitable Illustrations. In two volumes 
of about 900 pp. Bound in Library Style. Price, $3. 


Biology; or, The Principles of the Human 
Mind. Deduced from Physical Laws, and on the Voltaic 
Mechanism of Man. IJlustrated. Price, 80 cents. 

Fascination; or, The Philosophy of Charming. 
Jllustrating the Principles of Life, in connection with Spi- 
rit and Matter. By J. B. Newman, M.D, Price, 87 cts. 


Address, 








Fowlers and Wells, 


Electrical Psychology, Philosophy of. 
Course of Twelve Lectures. By Dr. Dods. Price, 87 cts. 

Mental Alchemy. A Treatise on the Mind, 
Nervous System, Psychology, Magnetism, Mesmerism, 
and Diseases. By B. B. Williams, M.D. Price, 62 ets. 

Macrocosm and Microcosm; or, The Universe 
Without and the Universe Within; in the World of Sense, 
and the World of Soul. By Wm, Fishbough. Price, 
Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 

Philosophy of Mesmerism. Six Lectures. With 
an Introduction. By Rey. J. B. Dods. Price, 30 cents 
Psychology; or, The Science of the Soul. Con- 

sidered Physiologically and Philosophically. With an Ap- 

pendix containing Notes of Mesmeric and Psychical Ex- 

perience. By Dr. Haddock. With Engrayings. 30 ets. 
Spiritual Intercourse, Philosophy of. Being an 


Explanation of Modern Mysteries. By Andrew Jackson 
Davis. Price, 62 cents. 


Supernal Theology, and Life in the Spheres. 


Deduced from alleged Spiritual Manifestations, By Owen 
G. Warren. Octavo. Price, 30 cts. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Botany for all Classes. Containing a Floral 
Dictionary, and a Glossary of Scientific Terms, Ilus- 
trated. By J.B. Newman, M.D. Price, 87 cents. 


Chemistry, and its Applications to Agriculture 
and Commerce, By Justus Liebig, M.D., F.R.S. 25 ets. 


Delia’s Doctors; .or, A Glance behind the 
Scenes. By Hannah Gardner Creamer. Paper. Price, 
62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 


Familiar Lessons on Astronomy: Designed for 
the Use of Children and Youth in Schools and Families. 
By Mrs. L. N. Fowler. Tlustrated. Price, 87 cents. 


Future of Nations: In what consists its Se- 


curity. A Lecture delivered in the Tabernacle, New 
York. By Kossuth. With a Likeness. Price, 12 cts. 


What the Sister Arts teach as to Farming. 
An Address. By Horace Greeley. Price, 12 cents. 
An 


True Basis of American Independence. 
Address. By Hon. Wm.H. Seward. Price, 12 cents. 
Essay on Wages. ‘The Means employed for 

upholding them. By P. ©. Friese. Price, 15 cents. 
By Robert 


Labor : its History and Prospects. 


Dale Owen. Price, 30 cts, 


Hints toward Reforms; consisting of Lectures, 
Essays, Addresses, and other Writings. With the Crystal 
Palace, and its Lessons, Second Edition, Enlarged. By 
Horace Greeley. Price, $1 25 


Hopes and Helps for the Young of both Sexes. 
Relating to the Formation of Character, Choice of Avoca- 
tion, Health, Amusement, Music, Conversation, Cultiva- 
tion of Intellect, Moral Sentiments, Social Affections, 
Courtship and Marriage. By Rev. G.8. Weaver. Price, 
in Paper, 62 cents, Muslin, 87 cents. 


Human Rights, and their Political Guaranties. 
By Judge Hurlbut. ith Notes, by George WCombe. 
Price, Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 


Home for All. A new, cheap. convenient, and 
superior Mode of Building, containing full Directions 
for constructing Gravel Walls. With Views, Plans, and 
Engraved Illustrations. New Edition, Revised and En- 
larged. Price, 87 cents. 


Immortality Triumphant. The Existence of a 
God and Human Immortality, practically considered, and 

_ the Truth of Divine Revelation substantiated. By Rev. 
John Bovee Dods. Price, Paper, 62 cts. Muslin, 87 cts. 


Literature and-Art. By 8S. Margaret Fuller. 
Two parts in one volume. With an Introduction, by 
Horace Greeley. Muslin. Price, $1 25. 


Phonographic Teacher. By HE. Webster, con- 
taining Instructions in the Corresponding Style of Pho- 
nography. Price, 45 cents. 

Reporters’ Manual. By A.J.Graham. A com- 
lete Expositor of the Reporting Style of Phonography. 
rice, 75 cents. 

i all other Works on Phonography. Wholesale and 
etail. 


Power of Kindness; inculeating the Principles 
of Benevolence and Love. By Charles Morley. Paper, 
80 cents. Muslin, 50 cents. 

Population, Theory of. Deduced from the 
General Law of Animal Fertility. With an Introduction 
by R. T. Trall, M.D. Price, 15 cents. 

Woman ; her Education and Influence. By Mrs. 


Hugo Reid. With an Introduction by Mrs. ©, M. Kirk- 
land. With Portraits. Vrice, 8T cents. 


308 Broadway, New York. 
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Ahuertisementy, [NEW AND VALUABLE BOOKS 





A LimiTep space of this Journal will 
be given to Advertisements, on the following terms: 


Fora full page, one month, . . - x 75 00 
For one column, one month, . . . 20 00 
For a half column, one month, . . 12 00 
For a card of four lines, or less, one month, 1 00 


At these pricesan advertisement amounts to only onz 
CENT A LINB, OR FORTY CENTS A COLUMN, FOR EVERY 
THOUSAND COPIES, our edition being 50,000 copies. 


Payment in advance for transient advertisements, or 
for a single insertion, at the rates above named, should 
be remitte 1 with the order. 


Copies of this Journau are kept on file at all the 
principal Hotels in New York Cry, Boston, Putna- 
DELPHIA, and on the STHAMERS, . 


All advertisements in the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL 
JourRNAL should be sent to the Publishers by the first of 
the month preceding that in which they are expected to 


appear, 


’ She Book Trade. 


THREE 


Interesting and Valuable Books, viz : 
Ist. 


GAN EDEN ; 


OR, 


PICTURES OF CUBA. 


A volume elegant in style, ORNATE 
AND CLASSICAL IN DICTION, and vividly descriptive of 
CUBAN SOCIETY and SCENERY, 














2d. 
Emma Wellmont’s New Work, 
SUBSTANCE and SHADOWS 


A most capital collection of Sketches, 
filled with pungent satire, hits at the fashionable follies 
of the day, &e., &e., &e. 





‘3d. 
The Great Work of the Year, 
MOORE’S 


COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


MUSIC. 


A Work which has cost the indefati- 


gable compiler fifteen years of arduous labor, assisted by 
some of the most distinguished celebrities in the musica] 
world. This splendid work, so indispensable not only 
to the professional musician, but to every smateur, is 
comprised in one elegant royal octayo volume, of 1000 
pages, double columns, and contains the Biographies of 
upwards of 


4000 MUSICIANS! 


Comprising the most distinguished Composers and Per- 
formers who have ever lived. A Complete Dictionary 
of over 


5000 MUSICAL TERS, 


With full definitions. A Complete History of the 


SCIENCE OF MUSIC, 


From the earliest times to the present A full descrip- 
tion ef all known , 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


With the dates of their inyention, and their scales. 

Treatises on HARMONY and THOROUGH BASS, &e,. 

&eo, &e. : 

A Beok intended to cover the whole of 
Musical Science, 





JOHN P. JEWETT & CO. 
PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


a 





FOR FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS. 


— 


A GUIDE 


TO THE SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE OF THINGS 
FAMILIAR. 
By Rey. Dr. Brewer, 
Head Master of King’s College School, Norwich. 


Carefully revised, and adapted for use 
in Families and Schools in the United States, 1 vol. 
63 cents. Postage free. : 


The object of this book is to explain scientifically 
and in the most concise and intelligible manner, 
about two thousand questions of the common pheno- 
mena of life, such as these: 


Why does lightning turn beer and milk sour? 

Why do leaves turn brown in autumn? 

Why is mortar adhesive ? 

Why are coals black--suow white-—leaves green 
—violets blue—-and roses red? 


It contains an amount of useful information 
never before collected in so convenient a shape, 
The Guide to Science is designed— 


1. For A ScHoot Criass-Boox. The questions 
are suchas are familiar to every person, and should 
be understood by every child. Who has not been 
asked by a child some such questions as these which 
follow ? 


Why does a candle show light? 

Why is ice cold, and fire hot? 

Why does*water boil and freeze? 

Why does the air dry damp linen? 
And how often is a child called ‘‘ troublesome and 
foolish for asking such silly questions !’? The object 
of Dr. Brewer’s Guide to Science is to supply an- 
swers to about 2000 such questions, in language so 
simple, that every child may understand it, yet not 
80 childish as to offend the scientific. 


The book may be had through any bookseller, In 
ordering, be careful to give the correcr title, Dr. 
BREWER’S GUIDE TO SCIENCE, 

PUBLISHED BY 
Cc. 8: FRANCIS & CO., 


Aug, 1t. D, 252 Broadway, New York. 





* PUDDLEFORD AND ITS PEOPLE; 
oR, 


Life in a Western Village. 
BY H. W. RILEY. 


In One Volume, 12mo, with Illustrations 
from Original Designs. 


“This neat volume is the most entertaining bock of 
western | fe, and human nature in general, that we have 
read for many aday. It is plain to see that the charac- 
ters are drawn from real life, by one who has seen the 
men and women he deseribes with so much piquancy, 
humor, and spirit.”’—John G@. Saxe, in the Sentinel, 
Burlington, Vt. 

“Its leading people haye sat for their likenesses, 
which are here given to the life. They may be recog- 
nized at once.””—Daily Tribune, New York. 

“Tf you can get throngh its kaleidoscopic pictures of 
Puddieford avd its politics, its social wars, educational 
efforts, trainings, }philanturopy, and camp-meetings, 
without cracking a rib or two, you are made of sterner 
stuff than flesh and blood.”—Yankee Blade, Boston. 

*‘Tt is full of racy humor, which will make a ‘ hit? 
where it was designed; while, at the same time, the 
reader’s face is kept 0a a broad smile from the carica- 
ture and fancy depicted on every page.”—Commercial 
Register, Sandusky, Ohio. 

“This a book of life in the backwoods—sometimes 
very natural in its descriptions of incident and character, 
and sometimes exaggerated, yet always interesting,’’— 
Republican, Springfield, Mass. 

“Tt will create many a smile onits readers. There 
ig no malicious scandal in it, but a quiet, genial satire, 
that extends itself sometimes upon western peculiarities, 
sometimes upon the expectations and disappointments of 
fastidious eastern people visiting the west,””—Courant, 
Hartford, Conn. 

“ We briefly announced this work asin press in our 
last number. It is now published end ready for the pub- 
lic, and the public will want if, It is not one of the 
kind of books that will go a begging for patronage, but, 
on the contrary, a book that will command success, be- 
cause it deserves it.”’—Kunickerbocker Magaz‘ne. 

“¢ We shell insist on holding the author responsible to 
the letter for all the ribs that may be burst by force of 
laughter over his history of Paddleford.’’—-Daily Union, 
Rochester, N, Y. 

**The man who fathers this volume has humor in 
him, and has never opened his doors to dyspepsia or 
jyundice, We advise those who are in the habit of 
wrinkling their foreheads, to take a trip to Puddleford 
through this easy and admirable medium. We promise 
them a smooth brow when they arrive at their journey’s 
end. This is the very book to put one on good terms 
with himself and the rest of mankind.””—Morning Ex- 
press. Buffalo, N. Y. 

“This is an original work of great humor, end show- 
ing off some of the character'stics of the American 
people with the greatest possible success,’’—Northern 

udget, Troy, N. ¥ 


Handeomely bound in cloth. Price $1. : 


Sent by mail, peepee at the same price, 
For sale by all the booksellers, and by 


S. HUESTON, Publisher, 


Septitbx No. 348 Broadway, New York. 





Wuser’s ANATOMICAL ATLAS OF THE 
Aputt Human Bopy, lithographed and repnblished by 
Enpicorr & Co. No. 59 Beekman street, New York, from 
the German edition by Prof. M. J. Weer, consisting of 
eleven entire figures, natura! size, with a comprehensive 
explanation, Tor sale, in 8 .eets, or mounted. Sets, in 
heets, $15. Mounted, $25. May ly b 








JUST PUBLISHED, 


NA MOTOU; 


REEP ROVINGS 


IN THE 


SOUTH SEAS. 


. . ~ . 
With Maps of the Sandwich and Society 
Islands, 

AND TWELVE ELEGANT ILLUSTRATIONS. 


—o— 

TuIs work comprises the personal ad- 
ventures of the author in the Pacific, which extend 
over a period of five years. It is divided into Three 
Parts, to which is subjoined a valuable and inter- 
esting Appendix. 

Part I., which may be regarded as introductory to 
the narrative that follows, records a six months’ 
experience on board an American whaler, in relat 
ing which, the details of ship duty, usually unin™ 
teresting, have been studiously avoided; while a 
combivation of incidents, serious and humorous,- 
presented in an attractive form, impart an air of 
romance to the otherwise sombre shadows of the 
forecastle. 

Parts Il. and Iil., containing the more material 
subjects of this narrative, give a graphic description 
of a free-and-easy life at the Sandwich, the Geor- 
gian and Society Islands, Glowing descriptions of 
romantic scenery, rambles through palm-groves 
yachting among isles, coralines from reefs and 
lagoons, evergreen valleys, snow-capped mountains 
and volcanoes, transport, in imagination, the reader 
to the azure skies and sweet-scented gales of the 
tropics. Points of character have been sketched in 
bold outline, and the lights and shadows of Polyne- 
sian life are vividly portrayed ; embracing the feasts 
and pastimes of the natives, their battles, mytho- 
logy, and all the more prominent features of semi- 
barbaric life. An interesting chapter on Missions 
has also been appended, and though the whole plot 
is presented in a fascinating dress, it will be found 
choice alike in sentiment and diction, It is believ- 
ed, therefore, that in connection with the Appendix 
and illustrations, it will prove a valuable addition 
to our literature of the Pacific. 

With respect to the Appendix, its first portion is 
‘‘4 Glance at the Present Condition of Polynesia,’ 
exhibiting, in a concise form, the geography and 
classification of groups—their structure—natural 
productions—population—physical appearance and 
intellectual capacity of the natives—their habits 
and language—-government and social condition— 
resources and relations with the civilized world, 
and steam navigation of the Pacific--in short, every 
thing of interest pertaining to this division of 
Oceanica. 

Appendix II, ‘‘ The Island Kingdom of the North 
Pacific,’ is a comprehensive glance at the geogra- 
phy, resources and cominerce of the Sandwich Is- 
lands, including elaborate statistics of theirimports, 
exports, revenue, census, &c, ; also the subject o 
their annexation to the United States has been conf 
sidered, 

Appendix ITI, ‘‘ The French in the Pacific,’ com- 
mences with the conquest of the Marquesas Islands, 
by Du Petit Thouars, in 1842, including an account 
of the occupation of the Georgian, Gambier, Pau- 
motu, and Wallis Islands, also the seizure of New 
Caledonia, in 1853. This relates chiefly to the 
Tahitian Islands, the capital of the French posses- 
sions in this ocean, showing the liberal policy man- 
ifested by that nation in its relations with natives 
and foreigners, more especially the English Mission, 
since the dethronement of Queen Pomare, in 1853, 
It includes the Port and Police regulations of Tahiti; 
remarks upon the Naval and Land forces, and pub- 
lic improvements. An allusion is also made to the 
decline of the commercial prosperity of these Is- 
lands, since the establishment of the Protectorate, 
as evinced by comparing the former with the pre- 
sent condition of their resources. 

Appendix IV. “American Whaling Interests in 


-| the Pacific,” includes valuable statistics pertaining 


to this great maritime branch of our commerce. 
Whaling is classified, and cruising-grounds are 
described ; reference is also made to the relation of 
this fleet to that of our merchant marine, and to 
the condition of American seamen in this ocean, 
their relations to masters and consuls, and their 
wants. 

In illustration of the above, it will contain a Map 
of the Sandwich, and one of the Georgian and So- 


-ciety Islands ; also twelve elegant tinted engrav- 


ings of scenery in the South Seas, in the execution 
of which, artistic merit, and a faithful delineation 
of the original views taken by the author on the 
spot, have been equally sought, 

In connection with the letter-press of the work, 
the Publishers have spared no pains to renderit one 
of the most popular and attractive books of the kind 
ever published. 


PUDNEY & RUSSELL, 


No. 79 John Street, New York. 
Aug tf. b. ex. 


L. P. WRILEY, SIGN PAINTER, 


removed from 7} Bowery, to 44 East 
Broadway, Up Stairs, over te Chatham Square Poat- 
office, in connection with W. L. WasHpuEN. 

Lettered Shades to order and measure; large Watch 
Signs for Jewellers always on hand; Gold Enamel Let- 
tering on G!osa, warranted to stand. Block-Letter Signs, 
put up to order, . : 

Sept tf zs 


OPYRIGHT GOLD ORNA- 


MENTED Winpow Saves, of a Com- 
mon or Superior qualify,on Linen or Muslin: a great 
variety of New Patterng, not found elsewhere, furnished 
without Duplicates, when desired, at Retail or Order, at 


manufacturers’ prices. 
- D. L. Pp. WRILEY, 44 East Broadway, 


“2 Stairs, over the Chathum Square Post-office, 
Sept tf B 
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HENRY CARBY BAIRD, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


PusnisHes the following SPLENDID 

BOOKS, many of them illustrated and bound in the 

most exquisite manner : 

BYRON. THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
LO®D BYRON. Anew, beautiful, & complete 


edition, in 8 vols. 12mo, neatly bound in cloth,6 50 
do do 8 


sheep, 00 

do do _ cloth ex, gilt edges 9 00 

do do half calf antique 12 50 

do do Turkey mor. super ex, 17 50 

do do  4vols, cloth 4 00 

do do sheep : 5 00 

do do cloth ex,, gilt edges 6 50 

do do half calf antique . 7 50 

do do Turkey mor super ex 10 00 
CAMPBELL’S SPECIMENS OF THE BRITISH 
POETS, from the time of Chaucer to the end 
of the Eighteenth Century. By Thomas Camp- 

bell. L vol. 8vo, Cloth, 3 00 

do do cloth ex, gilt edges, 4 00 

do do half calf antique, 5 00 

do do Turkey mor super ex, 6 00 

do do do mor antique ex, 6 00 

do do _ calf antique, extra, 6 00 
CHILDE HAROLD, by Lord Byron, with beanti- 

ful illustrations, crown octavo, cloth extra, 

gilt edges, 3 00 

do do half calf antique, 4 60 

do do ‘Turkey mor super extra 5 60 

do do Turkey mor ant extra, 5 50 

do do _ calf antique extra, 5 60 

do do a cheap ed, 12mo, cloth, 15 

do po cloth, gilt edges, 112 

do do half calf, antique, 1 62 

do do Turkey mor. super ex, 2 25 


COWPER’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 
Illustrated by 15 beautiful steel engravings, 


crown $Sy0, cloth, 8 00 
do do cloth ex, gilt edges, 3 50 
do do half calf, antique, 4 50 
do do Turkey mor super ex, 5 50 
do do Turkey mor ant ex, 5 50 
do do calfantique,extra, © 5 60 


COWPER’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 
A cheap edition, with frontispiece, 12mo, 


cloth, 1 00 
do do cloth ex, gilt edges, 1 60 
do do half calf antique, "212 
do do Turkey mor super extra, 2 76 


COWPER’S TASK, AND OTHER POEMS, Cheap 
edition, with frontispiece, 12mo, cloth, 75 


do do cloth ex, gilt edges, 112 
do do _ half calf, antique, 1 62 
do do Turkey mor super ex, 2 25 


FEMALE POETS OF AMERICA, by Rufus W. 


Griswold, illustratedgsvo, cloth extra, 2 50 
do do cloth ex, gilt edges, 3 00 
do do half calf, antique, 400 
do do Turkey mor super ex, 5 00 
do do Turkey mor antiqueextra, 5 00 
do do calf antique, extra, 5 00 


FEMALE POETS OF GREAT BRITAIN, by F. 
Rowton, in 1 vol. 8vo, with illustrations, | 


cloth, 2 50 
do do _ cheap ed, 12mo, cloth, 1 26 
do do cloth ex, gilt edges, 1 75 
do do half call, antique, 23% 
do do Turkey mor super ex, 3 00 


GRAY. THE POETICAL WORKS OF THO- 
MAS GRAY. Edited by Professor Reed, 12mo, 
cloth, 5 


do do _ cloth, gilt edges, 112 
do do half calf, antique, 1 62 
do do  Turker mor super ex, 2 25 


LADY OF THE LAKE, royal $vo, illustrated by 
superb new plates, cloth extra, gilt edges, 


new edition, 5 00 
do do half calf, antique, 6 00 
do do Turkey mor super ex, 7 00 
do do Turkey mor antique ex, 7 00 
do do calf antique, extra, 7 00 
do do cheap ed, 12mo, cloth, 75 
do do _ cloth, ex, gilt edges, 112 
do do half calf, antique, 1 62 
do do Turkey mor super ex, 2 25 


LALLA ROOKH, royal 8vo, illustrated by 13 


elegant plates, cloth, extra gilt, edges, 5 00 
do do half calf antique, 6 00 
do do cheap ed, 12mo, cloth, 15 
do do cloth, ex, gilt edges, 112 
do do half calf, antique, 1 62 
do do Turkey mor, super ex, 2 25 


LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL get rice? royal 
g 


8vo, superb plates, cloth extra, giltedges, 5 00 


do do half calf, antique, 6 00 
do ~ do Turkey mor, super ex, 7 00 
do do Turkey mor, ant, ex, 7 00 
do do calf antique, extra, 7 00 


POETS AND POETRY OF ENGLAND, by Ru- 
fus W. Griswold, with engravings, royal Svo, 


new edition, cloth, gilt, 3 00 
do do _ cloth ex, gilt edges, 8 50 
do da half calf, antique, 4 50 
do do ‘turkey mor, super ex, 5 00 
do do Turkey mor, ant, ex, 6 00 
do do, calfantique, extra, 5 00 


POETS AND POETRY OF THE ANCIENTS, by 
Wm. Peter, M. A., with engravings, cloth 


extra, 3 00 
do do _ cloth ex, gilt edges, 3 50 
do do half calf antique, 4 50 
do do Turkey mor super ex, 5 50 
do do Turkey mor, ant, ex, 5 50 
do do calf antique, extra, 6 50 


WILLIS’S (N. P.) POETICAL WORKS, in one 
vol, Svo, with illustrations, by Leutze, and 


a portrait, cloth extra gilt edges 5 00 
do do half catt, antique, 6 00 
do do Turkey mor, super ex, 7 00 
do do Turkey mor, aut, extra, 7 00 
do do caif antique, extra, 7 00 


WILLIS’S (N. P.) PROSE WORKS, in one yol. 


roya! 8vo, 800 pages, c'oth, git, 3 00 
do do cloth, ex, gilt edges, 8 50 
do do library sheep, ae) 
do do half ca'f, antique, bre 
do do Turkey mor, euper ex, 


Sept. 1t. b. p. 
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PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


Hknickerbocker Gallery : 
A MISCELLANY OF LITERATURE AND ART. 
IN ONE SPLENDID OCTAVO VOLUME, 


COMPRISING ORIGINAL LITERARY PAPERS BY THE MOST 
EMINENT LIVING AMERICAN AUTHORS, WITH 


FORTY PORTRAITS ON STEEL, 
FROM ORIGINAL PICTURES. 


A complimentary tributa to Louis Gaytorp CLARK, Esq, 
for twenty years Editor of the Knickerbocker Magazine. 


CONSIDERING THAT LovIS GAYLORD 
Crark bas been, for the unexampled period of twenty 
years, Editor of a leading Literary Magazine in tiis 
country; that his labors meanwhile have been conatant, 
arduous, and ill-requited ; that they have been eminent- 
ly creditable to his abilities and character, and of great 
service to the country in developing its intellectual re- 
sources ; several of his friends met together last Decem- 
ber to devise some suitable plan for tendering to him 
8 substantial complimentary benefit, in all respects ap- 
propriate for the literary class to offer, and for him to 
receive, The result was a project for publishing such a 
work as is above descrived; and upon sabmitsing the 

lan to Wasutneton Invine, Witiiam C. Bryant, 

1vz-GREENE HaLLecK, Henry W. LonGFELLow, and 
other leading literary men of the United States, it re- 
ceived their cordial approval ; so that the Committee 
having the matter in hand are able to announce for the 
ensuing season a Lirgrary Souvenir, beyond all pa- 
rallel in the eminence of its writers, and in mechanical 
execution equal at least to any similar production ever 
issued from the American press. The collection of Por- 
traits of American writers will be far more complete 
than any hitherto attempted. 

The KnickkRBOCKER GALLERY will be published, 
under the direction of the Committee, by Mr. SamoeL 
HuEsTon, 348 Broadway, New York, and will be ready 
for delivery to Subscribers in October next, Subscribers 
will receive the first impressions of the plates, and the 
series will possess a value much beyond the cost of the 
volume. The entire profits of the work will be invested 


for Mr. CLarxK, 
JOHN W. FRANCIS 
RUFUS W. GRISWOLD 
FREDERICK W. SHELTON, 
RICHARD B. KIMBALL, 
GEORGE P. MORRIS. 

The Publisher has the pleasure of announcing as con- 
tr butors to this Literary Testimonial, Washington Ir- 
ving, William Cullen Bryant, Fitz-Greene Halleck, Na- 
thaniel P. Willis, Rev. George W. Bethune, D. D., Hon. 
William H. Seward, George W. Curtis, Donald G. 
Mitchell, Henry W. Longfellow. John G. Saxe, George 
Lunt, Rev. Frederick W. Shelton, Richard B, Kimball 
George P, Morris, Hon. Judge Hall, Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, J.M. Legare, William Pitt Palmer, Charles F. 
Briggs, Henry R. Schooleraft, Rev. Samuel Osgood, 
Epes Sargent, Alfred B Street, George H. Boker, Al- 
bert Pike, George H. Clark, R. H. Stoddard, J. L. 
McConnell, Theodore S. Fay, J. Russell Lowell. Charles 
G. Leland, Dr. Thomas Ward, John T, Irving, Wiliam 
D. Gallagher, T. B. Thorpe, Henry T. Tuckerman, 
George D. Prentice, Samnel S. Cox, Frederick S. Coz- 
sens, W. H. C. Hosmer, James T, Fields, R. S. Chilton, 
and others. 


It will be seen that the expense of euch a work must 
be very great, and the only way to make it profitable is 
by a large sale. The price of the volume will be Five 
DotiaRgs per copy, in elegantcloth binding, gilt edges; 
and in Turkey extra, Seven Donnars, All subserip- 
tions perabie on delivery of the work. Those who wish 
the work, and who may feel interest enough in its suc- 
cess toget some of their friends to take it, will confer a 
ny favor by sending the names as early as possible, 
that the Publisher may be able to judge how many to 
print for the firat edition. Please address, 


SAMUEL HUESTON, 


Bept 1tb 348 Broadway, New York. 


N. P. WILLIS’S NEW BOOK. 


| Published this day, 
FAMOUS PERSONS AND PLACES, 
By N. P. Witxis, 1 vol., 12mo, $1 25, 


“The personal portrayings of distin- 
guished contemporaries of which this volume is 
mainly composed, will insure its readableness, It will 
have a value, from the samo quality, that will in- 
crease with time, and be also independent, to a cer- 
tain degree, of its literary merits. Sketches of the 
men of mark of any period are eagerly devoured— 
more eagerly as the subjects pass away, and are 
beyond further seeing and describing—the public 
requiring less that they should be ably done than 
that they should be TRUE TO THE LIFE. Correct- 
ness in such pencilings 1s more important than 
grace inthe art. And this I claim to have proved 
for these sketches.’’—{Extract from the Preface. 


N. P. Willis’s Works in Nine Uniform 
Volumes—-Each, $1 25. 
Bde LETLERS AND OTHER RECORDS, &c., 
vol. 4 
PEOPLE IT HAVE MET, AND PICTURES OF SO- 
CIETY, &c. 1 vol. 
LIFE HERE AND THERE, &c. 1 vol. 
HURKRYGRAPHS, &c., &c.,&c. 1 vol. 
PENCI/LINGS BY THE WaY, &c., &e. 
FUN JOTTINGS, &e., &c. 1 vol. 
SUMMER CRUISE IN MEDITERRANEAN. 
HEALTH TRIP TO THE TROPICS. 1 vol. 
These books will be sent by mail, PosTaGz PAID, 
for the price remitted to the Publisher, 
CHARLE$ SCRIBNER, 
No, 145 Nassau-st,, New York, 


FRANCIS HORSFALL, 


IMPORTER OF ENGLISH, FRENCH, SPANISH, 
ITALIAN, AND OTHER FOREIGN BOOKS, 


771 Broadway, (between Ninth and Tenth streets,) 
New York, 
July ¢ om St. dD. 


1 vol. 


1 vol, 


Sept. 1t, b. D. 
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Mesmeric or Psychological Sleep, and its application to the 
Treatment of various Diseases,—Illustrated with Engravings, | 























[Giving the most Complete Instruction in the Art of Producing 
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A LIBRARY OF 


MESMERISM AND PSYCHOLOGY. 


Complete in two 12mo Volumes of about Nine Hundred Pages. 


By rae Most Disrin- 
THE WHOLE ILLUSTRATED WITH 


EMBRACING THE MOST PopuLaR WorkKS ON THE SUBJECT. 
GUISHED AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN AUTHORS. 
APPROPRIATE ENGRAVINGS. 


PUBLISHED BY FoWLERS AND WELLS, 308 Broapway, New Yorks. Pricn spy 


Mai, Toree DoLtuars. 
“Prove all Things,” 


Tue PusiisHErs have brought out in two substantial Volumes, of about Nine 
Hundred pages, elegantly bound in Library style, the most popular works on those interest- 
ing sciences, No single work of equal value, on the subjects treated, has ever been issued 
from the American press, or indeed from any press—these volumes forming, as indicated, 


A COMPLETE LIBRARY OF MESMERISM AND PSYCHOLOGY. 


It is but a few years, comparatively, since these subjects were brought conspi- 
cuously before the people. The “Influence” which is defined by one or the other of these 
titles, MesMERISM, or PsycHoLoay, has been known to man since the world began; but it had, 
until the time of Mresmmr, 1774, been regarded as miraculous, and unaccountable. But the 
developments of Science, since that period, have given shape and tangibility to that which 
was then so wonderful and mysterious. Mrsmerism is now a definite truth; @ jiwed fact, 
invulnerable alike to the attacks of ignorant bigotry and learned sophistry, and challenging 
the most searching examination and the most thorough investigation. When fully under- 
Bact, the truth and utility of these new sciences will at once appear the most simple and 
sublime, 


To obtain this work by return of the First Main, or Express, enclose the 
amount, $3 00, in a letter, 
And direct the same, postpaid, to AON aS: AND WELLS, 


808 Broapway, WVew York. 


Fow.ers AND WELLS have all works on MresmrrismM, PsyonoLtoay, PHreno.oey, Puyst- 
oLogy, PHonograPpHy, Hypropatuy, and the Natural Sciences generally. Agents and 
Booksellers supplied on the most liberal terms. AGENTS wanted in every State, County, and 
Town. For particulars, address the Publishers. 
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A. RANKIN & CO. 
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A Voice FRoM THe PsorpLE!—This 
day is published, the second edition of one of the 
mostintensely interesting and thoroughly-inform- 
ing Books of ‘Travel and Life at Sea, that has been 
written for along time. 


FIVE YEARS BEFORE THE MAST; 


or, Life in the Forecastle on Board of a Whaler and 
Man-of-War, By JAcos A. Hazen. With eight fine 
illustrations, 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1. 

Like the celebrated work of Dana, ‘‘ Two Years 
before the Mast,’’ this book is written by one who 
went out asa foremast hand, and experienced all 
the hard usages incldent to auch a life. But, unlike 
Dana, he was not from the higher walks of life, re- 
fined and educated ; a poor journeyman shoemaker, 
without employment, he threw aside the tools of 
his trade, and started to seek his fortune upon the 
sea. His indomitable energy, perseverance and 
tact carried him through his difficulties, and the 
true spirit of genius he possesses has enabled him 
to write one of the most refreshing and original 
books ever penned. His style ts as finished and 
polished as that of the most educated man, while 
there isa sparkling vivacity and piquaucy in his 
writing which are the scintillations of true genius, 
Officers of the Navy and others, who have read this 
remarkable book, could hardly believe that it ema- 
nated from so humble a source ; BUT THE WHOLE OF 
IT 18 TRUE, and is tho actual experience of himself 
for flve years on the ocean, 


Leaving Sag Harbor in a whaler, he visits Fayal, 
and finally establishes himself in Rio Janeiro, 
where, after passing through a number of adven- 
tures, he ships on board the U. S. Frigate Indepen- 
dence, and being changed from vessel to vessel in 
the service, and making several voyages to various 
ports, he is discharged from service at Port Mahon, 
in the Mediterranean, and returns, via France, 
home. In all his voyages, his constant endeavor 
is not only to make his narrative a pleasing ono, 
but also the source of a great deal of information. 


To all who want information on foreign countries, 
and relish apleasing book of travels, we cordially 
recommend this as far above the usual books of tra- 
vels. To parents who wish to place an attractivo 
and entertaining book in the hands of their sons, 
especially those sons who have any desire to go to 
sea, this is just the book, as we venture to say it 
will have a most important tendency to correct any 
such desire usually arising from false notions of 
sea life. 


Although this is the sEconp edition, and it is half 
sold, this is the first time we have advertised it, as 
the whole of the first edition went off so rapidly, 
and that without being properly brought to notice 
as many times to leave us without capability of 
filling orders for it. Wecan now promise a supply 
in future to meet the wants of the trade and tho 
public for this absorbing book, Just published by 


WILLIS P. HAZARD, 
178 Chestnnt st., Philadelphia. 


Copies sent, postage free, on receipt of $1 00. 
Newspapers inserting this advertisement threo 
times, shall have a copy forwarded as they may 
direct, Sept. 1t, b. D 


Berisdical Press. 


ENLARGED AND IMPROVED! 


Tue WooL-GROWER AND Srock RE- 
GISTER is the only American journal devoted to the 
important and profitable branches of Wool and Stock 
Husbandry. It contains a vast amount of useful and 
reliable information on the above and kindred sub- 
jects, and should be in the hands of every owner or 
breeder of Sheep, Cattle, Horses, Swine or Poultry 
—whether located East or West, or North or South ; 
for most of the matter given in its pages is equally 
adapted to all sections of the Union, the Canadas, &c, 

The Sixth Volume, commencing July, 1854, will 
be enlarged to 


THIRTY-TWO OCTAVO PAGES MONTHLY! 


and improved in both contents and appearance, 
Among other matters of interest to Wool-Growers, 
Breeders, Graziers, Dairymen, &c., the new volume 
will contain Pedigrees of Pure-Breed Cattle, Horses, 
Sheep, &c., and the names and residences of the 
principal Breeders and Owners of Improved Stock 
throughout the country. Published in the best 
style, and illustrated with portraits of Domestic 
Animals, Designs of Farm Buildings, and other ap- 
propriate Engravings. 

aa Specimens sent free. 

Trerms.—Only 50 cents a year; five copies for $2; 
eight for $3—in advance. Back volumes at samo 
rates. : 

gar Now js the time to subscribe. Subscription 
money, properly enclosed, may be mailed at our risk, 


if addressed 
D, D. T. MOORE, 
Rochester, N. ¥, 














Moorn’s RuRAL New Yorker its the leading Ame- 
rican Weekly Agricultural, Literary and Family 
Newspaper. It has a larger circulation than any 
other Agricultural or similar Journal in the Union— 
the best evidence of superior merit. A new half 
volume commences July 1. Terms, $2 a year; $1 
for six months. Specimens free, Address, D. D. T, 
MOORE, Rochester, N.Y. July 3t. 





Tue New York UNIVERSE is a large 
Weekly Newspaper, published in the city of New York 
on the following terms: 

One Copy, one Year, a) ei et orgs OF 
Three Copies, “ - - - - - $5 
Seven Copies, “ “et Gye wm anerch O16 
Eleven Copies,“ - - - - = 15 
Sixteen Copies, “ - - 5 = Alas, 920 
Larger Clubs, at $1.25, Canada subscribers must pay 
25 cents extra for American postage, The money must, 
in all cases, accompany the subscription, as the terms 
are invariably in advance, Address ( post-paid) 


A. J. WILLIAMSON, 
22 Beekman street, New York. 
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THE GREATEST OF AMERICAN BOOKS ! 
UNPARALLELED SUCCESS OF 
Mrs. Stephens’ Splendid Romance of American Life. 








FASHION AND FAMINE. 
By Mrs, ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


* Alas, that woman’s love should c!lng 
To hearts that never feel ita worth !”” 


Asa book of power, of strong, substantial and varied interest; as a thoroughly real picture 
of modern life and society, in all its phases, grades and contrasts; as astory of the heart and 
all its capacities for sorrow and suffering, and all its powers for right and wrong; as a book 
of the world, where human nature is delineated in its vices and its virtues, its follies and 
its wisdom—this volume has no equal. The richness and finish of the style, and the pleasing 
faithfulness of many of our local scenes, added to the strong individuality which prevails in 
each character, give to the book a peculiax charm. ¢ j 

There can be no doubt that this volume is to be unversally read, and attain a popularity 
more lasting and quite as extended as any other American book, 


ONE VOL. 12mo, 426 PAGES. PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 


Notices of the Press. 


“The most talked-of book of the summer.’”-—Nrw York JouRNAL, 

“€ The story is intensely interesting.” —PaILADELPHIA LEDGER. 

«*¢Pashion and Famine’ is a better and more readable book than turns up every day in the broad seas 
of modern fiction.””—Travx List. ; 

‘An admirable work, absorbing in its interest, delightful in its characters, and subtly skilful in its knowledge 
of human nature.”—Sunpay Mercury. ; A 

“Tt has taken immediate stand among the most extremely popular domestic fictions of the day.’’— 
GoLpEN RULE. 3 3 ' hace 

«There is a deep flow of feeling running through the whole of this work, which will leave a lasting impress 
upon the heart of every reader, attested by many a cheek down which the tears unbidden flow.’-—SatuRpay 

JOU RIER. 
ory Stephens may congratulate herself upon one character in the book—Mrs, Gray, the old market- 
woman, whose amplitude or person and heart are felicitously portrayed. The picture has the air of a portrait.” 
—CouURIER AND ENQUIRER. ; : 

“ Mrs. Stephens has hitherto only played with literature, but she has now shown that she has been at work 
in earnest. * Fashion and Famine’ is a novel of great originality and power. The plot is complex, but full of 
startling surprises. The numerous characters are each distinctly and strongly drawn.””—CoMMERcIAL 

DVERTISER, 

a The spirit of the book is admirable, The plot is well managed and not unnatural, and the range of charac- 
ters varied and judiciously conducted. The book exhibits a dramatic skill and power that is really rare, and we 
place it among the best writers of American domestic novels.’”7—Urica HERALD. eee 

«Fashion and Famine’ is a story of every-day life; the scene is laid in New York, and the characters, inci- 
dents, and general treatment of the work are American to the backbone—a merit not to be overlooked in the 
present day. We want such illustrations of our external and internal life, and more especially do we believe 
that our writers should draw on their own country for subjects.””—HoMez JouRNAL, : 

“Qne of the most powerfully written romances of the present time. It is one of those books which 
“ «Serve the reader 


As tempests serve a ship, and bear him on 
With a wild joy.’” 





—PHILADELPHIA REGISTER. f a ; Y 
“Ag a book of power, of strong, substantial, and varied interest; as a thoroughly real picture of modern life 
and society, in all its phases, grades, and contrasts; as a story of the heart, and all its capacities for sorrow and 
suffering, and all its powers for right and wrong; as a book of the world, where human nature is delineated in 
its virtues, its follies, and its wisdom, this volume bes no equal. The richness and tinish of the style, and the 
pleasing faithfulness of many of our local scenes, added to the strong individuality which prevails in each char- 
nceter, give to the book a peculiar charm,””—WaTERBURY JOURNAL. | Sok. f 

“There is always a last new book on the carpet, which, for the time being, is the great talked-about in all 
intelligent circles. The last book of this kind, which is creating a wonderful furor, is Mrs. Stephens’ roraance 
of American life, with the suggestive title of ‘Fashion and Famine,’ Positively, this book is to be found every- 
where, If we call at aneighbor’s, mamma and papa, the young ladies and the young gentlemen, even Susan the 
maid, and Molly the cook, are plunged into its fascinating pages. It is in vain that we attempt to introduce any 
other subject of conversation. * Fashion and Famine’ is all they talk about. Papa is delighted with glorious 
old Mrs. Gray, mamma is weeping over the sorrows of Mr. Warner, the young ladies sigh with Florence, and 
the young gentlemen, we presume, sigh for her, or at least for one as lovable, But, indeed, there is no wonder in 
all this, Jt is decidedly a great book, all engrossing and all-delightful, faithful as a view of society, powerful as 
a picture of human nature, and admirable as a work of art.””—SuxDay CouRI&R, 

“A work of most creative power and deep truth to nature.’—New YorK Sun, | 

“The work exhibits unquestionable power, command of language, vigorous description, strong passions, and 
dramatic force.””—Putnam’s MaGsZzinE - ie? : j 

“The pathos of the opening chapter is irresistible, and no one who reads it will fail to finish the book.?»— 
DoititarR NEWSPAPER. : 

“The work will leave a deep impression on the reader’s mind, for the moral is a pure and healthy 
one, ’—Nsw YorRK EvAnGELIsT, : 

“She writes with feeling and spirit, and her pictures of New England life are full of the life and spirit that 
evidence a thorough acqua‘ntance with and love of it.”—Nrw Bsprorp Mercury. a 

“Mrs. Stephens has written with uncommon power a tale of avsorbing interest There is movement through- 
out; the style is terse and clear; the characters are freshly chiselled.””—NEw York ALBION, 

“Ag a writer of great vigor, grasp of imagination, and thrilling power, Mrs, Stephens is pre-eminent among 
American novelists. She always interests intensely, and in her present volume chains the attention of the reader 
from beginning to end.”—ArrHur’s Home Gazetre. | : , 

“As a work of art, irrespective of its pure morality, its high-toned sentiment, and deep and true womanly 
feeling, it ia among the very best fictions we have read for years. The characters are contrasted with true 
artistic talent, their peculiarities are admirably presented, and never overdrawn. The plot is eminently 
original and yet probable.” —NEew Yorx Exprexss. 


Published by BUNCE & BROTHER, 


Sept 1t sp 134 Nassau STREET, New Yorn. 


PELTON’S SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY, 


PUBLISHED BY 


SOWER & BARNES, 


84 NORTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 








PELTON’S SERIES OF OUTLINE MAPS. 


1. Physical and Political Map of the Western Hemisphere, - - - - + = 1 feet by 7 feet. 


2. Physical and Political Map of the Eastern Hemisphere, - - - - - - 7 feet by 7 feet, 
8. Map of the United States and British Provinces, Mexico, Central America, and the Weat 

India Islands, - NE Sie tte) aes ta ie ar re, - - 1 feet by 7 feet, 
4, Map of Europe, fe LE mn es eS rm: Pel | Prete ta ae ee - + 6 feet by 7 feet. 
5. Map of Asia, - - - - = DF Mili SN le or ys oe pened 6 feet by 7 feet, 
6. Map of South America and Africa, - - - - - - = = = -+ = 6 feet by 1 feet- 


Pelton’s Key to the full series of Outline Maps, 
Pelton’s Key 4o Hemisphere Maps. 


PRICE OF THE WORKS. 


Full Seriesof Maps, - - - - - $25 00| The two emai Maps, «<= o="%s $1000 
Either Key, perdozen, - - - - = 3 60| Map of United States,&e, - - - - 5 00 
Teachers, Superintendents and Directors are respectfully inyited to correspond with us, ’ 


The above Works are sold by Ivison & Pinney, Mason & Bros., &c., New York; by Putnirps, Sampson & 
Oo., Ing & Durron, &c., in Boston; ami by the principal booksellers through the country, Sept lt p 
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VALUABLE WORKS FOR LIBRARIES, 
PUBLISHED BY 


GUARLES B. NORTON, - 


Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature, 
Forming a complete Key to the contents of over fifteen hundred volumes of Stand- 
ae oe both American and English. Published in 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, $6; half 
calf, $7. 





Stuart’s Naval Mail Steamers, 


Being a complete History of the Naval and Mail Steamers of the United States ; 
with Plates and Engineering Plans. Published in 1 vol. 4to, cloth, $8. 


Stuart’s Naval Dry Docks. 
The Naval Dry Docks of the United States, fully explained, with accurate Plans 
on steel 1 vol. 4to, cloth, $6. 
Barnard’s Education in Europe. 


National Education in Europe, being an account of the Organization, Adminis- 
tration, Instruction, and Statistics of Public Schools of different grades in the principal 
States of Europe. 1 vol. 8vo, $3. 


Latham’s Man and his Migrations, 
Being a course of Six Lectures, delivered at the Mechanics’ Institute, Liverpool. 
12mo, 75 cts. 
: Keyser’s Religion of the Northmen. 
The Religion of the Northmen. By Rudolph Keyser, Professor of History in 
the University of Norway, Translated by Barclay Pennock. 12mo., $1 50. 


The New York Quarterly. 


This valuable Periodical will hereafter be published by the Subscriber. Terms, 
$8 per annum. The back volumes can be had on application. 


Norton’s Literary and Educational Register for 1854.’ 


Containing a full Report of the First Librarians’ Convention; also, Valuable 
Statistics relating to Literature and Education. 88 cts. 


Norton’s Literary Gazette. 


The most complete Guide for Book-buyers. Published on the Ist and 15th of 
each month, at $2 per annum. Sept. 1t. b. x. 

































































BLAKE’S = 


FIRE 


WEATHER 





PAINT. 


This extraordinary substance has now been tested nearly NINE YEARS, and its 


FIRH AND WHEATHER-PROOF 


Qualities are the most EXTRAORDINARY. Instead of the action of the weather destroying the coating, as 
it does ordinary Paints, it only serves to turn it into a perfect SLATE or STonx, protecting whatever is 
covered from the action of FIRE or WEATHER, 

It has just been awarded the highest 


PREMIUM AT THE WORLD? Saf Gir. 


And has for the last four years received the highest Premiums.from the Fairs of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 

Nearly every Railroad Company in the Union is using this Paint in preference to any thing yet dis- 
covered. We have hundreds of Certificates from Officers of different Roads. We select the following 
Roads who are using this Paint : 

Reading railroad, Pennsylvania railroad, Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore railroad, York and 
Oumb. railroad, Hudson River railroad, New York and Harlem railroad, Michigan Central railroad, Cam~ 
den and Amboy railroad, Baltimore and Ohio railroad, Richmond and Fredericksburg railroad, Virginia 
Central railroad, Georgia railroad, Atlanta aud La Grange railroad, Central railroad, Savannah, Macon 
and West, railroad, Montgomery and West Point railroad, Jeffersonville railroad, E, Tenn, and Georgia 
railroad, Baltimore and Susquehanna railroad, Alabama and Teun, railroad, Fitchburg railroad, Old 
Colony railroad, Mass., Western and Atlantic railroad, Charlotte and South Carolina railroad, Greenville 
and Columbla railroad, South Carolina railroad, Seaboard and Roanoke railroad, Eastern railroad, Boston, 
South Reading railroad, Mass., Newburyport and Georgetown railroad, Richmond and Danville railroad, 
Fall River railroad, New London, Willimantic and Palmer railroad, Ironton railroad, Cleveland and To- 
ledo railroad, Cleveland, Cin,. and Columbus railroad, Camden and Atlantic railroad, Boston and Worces- 
ter railroad, Long Island railroad, Wilmington and Baltimore railroad, Pittsburg and Steubenville rail- 
road, Orange and Alex. railroad, Manasses Gap raiJroad. 

The decision in the United States Court, establishing the validity of the Patent, throws the manufac- 
ture and sale of all the Fire-proof Paint entirely into my hands; butinstead of increasing the price, (as 
many would,) I shall very materially reduce it, as I can manufacture a large quantity much cheaper pro- 
portionately than a small one. 

The genuine article, ground in of] or in dry powder, can at all times be had at the 


GENERAL DEPOT, 119 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Tuly tf. D, WILLIAM BLAKE, Patentee. 








pa) A DIE ICLA eb Eis 
iF <——_-> Manufactured of the best Material, 
CY yn yp 82d mounted on Gold or Silver, on 
2 6s ae the latest improved plan, which 
cannot be surpassed as regards durability and beau- 
. 

ty of appearance. 3 7 “ 
Teeth neatly filled with pure gold, also skilfully THE undersigned being desirous to dis- 
pose of his entire Lecturing Apparatus, consisting of 


extracted, Persons in want of Dental operations | french Manikina, Models, é&c., for Public and Private 
would do well to call before going elsewhere, and | Lectures—in fact, the largest and best collection in the 
examine specimens of work manufactured by country—will do so at a reasonable price. Address or 


call on 
MEADER & HIGGINS, H. R. WHITE, M.D., 
833 Broadway. Sept tf Utica, N. Y. 


FOR SALE. 
PHYSIOLOGICAL LECTURING 
APPARATUS. 





July b. ly. D. 
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AVERY'S TEMPERANCE HOTEL 


AND. 
TELEGRAPH DINING SALOON, 
No. 14 Beekman street, New York, 


Kept on the European plan. Meals at 
all hours of the day. Lodging-rooms from $2 to $3 per 
week, or 50 cents per night. JOHN S, SAVERY, 
Proprietor; Bsta Sawyer, Superintendent, 

BILL OF FARE, 


Ts, 
Roast Turkey, . . . 15 
Roast Goose,. . . . 15 
Roast Chicken,. . . 15 
Roast Duck,. . . . 20 
Roast Black Duck, . 20 
Roast Beef, . . . - 10 
Roast Pork, cow: on 10 
Roast Veal, . . . . 10 
Roast Lamb,. . . . 10 
Boiled Ham,. . . . 10 
Boiled Mutton,. . . 10 
Boiled Corned Beef, . 10 
Boiled Pork, « . . 10 
Boiled Fish, . . . . 10 
Porkand Beans, . . 10 
Tomatoes pe. “se te oe 5 


Veal Pie,. . « » + 10 
Beef-steak Pie. . . 10 
Clam Pie,. . « « « 10 
Rice and Miik,. . . 10 
Mush and Milk, . . 10 
Fried Fish, . . « « 10 
Ham and Eggs,. . . 15 
Sirloin Steak, . .. 15 
Tenderloin Steak, . . 20 
Porterhouse Steak, . 25 
Green Turtle Soup, . 25 
Mock Turtle Soup, . 10 
BeefSoup, .., . 10 
Stewed Oysters, . . 10 
Fried Oysters, . . . 15 
Fried Clams, . . . 10 
Tea, Coffee and Cocoa, 3 cents per cup. 


DESSERT, 
crs. 
Tapioca Pudding, . . 
Rice Pudding, . . . 
Indian Pudding,. «. . 
Plum Pudding, . . . Custard Pie, . . . 
Apple Dumplings, . . 5 | PeachPie,. . ... 
Pure Country Milk, Home-made Bread, 
Sept lt BD 


Mince Pie). . . « 5 
Apple-Pie,. .... 5 
Gooseberry Pie, . .. 5 
5 
5 
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MAGNETO - ELECTRIC 


MACHINE, 
FOR NERVOUS DISEASES. 
EACH MACHINE IS STAMPED “PATENT.” 


THIS MACHINE IS WIDELY 
KNOWN AS THE BEST ARTICLE IN USE FOR 
NERVOUS DISEASES. 

IT REQUIRES NO ACIDS OR LIQUIDS. 
TO PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS IT IS PAR- 
TICULARLY RECOMMENDED. 


Tare Notice—This Machine is enclosed in a neat box 
having brass corpers, 


The Manufacturers submit the following (among 
many) eminent testimonials to the public, 


From Professor Silliman, of Yale College: 


Mr. Art Dayis—Dear Sir:—Dr. Walter Kidder has 
exhibited to me a Magneto-Electric Machine invented by 
you. For neatness, compactness, and facility and energy 
of operation, it is far superior to any insirament of the 
kind which I have seen. For medical application it pos- 
sesses very desirable advantages, 


B. SILLIMAN, Senior. 
New York, April 28, 1854. 
From Professor Page, of the Smithsonian Institute, 


Washington : 
Wasuineton, March 23d, 1854. 
Mr. Az1 Dayis—Dear Sir :—Upon examination and 
trial, I find your Magneto-Electric Machine more effi- 
cient for its size than any I have ever seen. The im- 
provement you have made is cne possess'ng much scien- 
tific interest. Yours respectfully, CHS. G. PAGE, 


From Dr. Chilton, the eminent Chemist. 

Dr, W. Krpper—Astor House :—I have examined the 
Magneto-Electric Machines invented and made by Mr. 
Ari Dasis. They are the simplest and most effectual I 
haye seen. The mechanical arrangement reflects great 
credit upon the inventor, 

JAMES R, CHILTON, M.D., Chemist. 

New York, April 29, 1854, 


MANUFACTURED BY W. KIDDER, Sole Proprie- 
tor, whose signature is attached to all genuine Machines, 
and all persons are cautioned against manufacturing or 
alae. infriagement on these Patents, as they will 


be prosecuted, 
; EATON BROTHERS, 
212 Pearl street, New York, 

SOLE AGENTS for United States and British Pro- 
vinces, to WHOM ALL ORDERS MUST BE AD- 
DRESSED. Also for sale by all Druggists, wholesale 
and retail. 

Sold also by Fowters and Weixs, 308 Broadway, 
New York. July 3t. 








GWYNNE’S 
PATENT REACTION CENTRIFUGAL 


PUMP AND FIRE-ENGINE, 


Apaptep to any situation; unlimited in power ; certain in action ; perma- 
nent in use; and, withal, so low in cost, that they are rapidly superseding all others for 
STEAMERS, VESSELS, MANUFACTORIES, PAPER-MILLS, "PANN ERIES, DISTIL- 
LERIES and RAILROAD STATIONS, DRAINAGE and IRRIGATION, COFFER- 
DAMS, MINES, QUARRIES, DRY-DOCKS, and FIRE-ENGINES; they are UNRIVAL- 
LED in the World for Economy, Durasitity, Srupxicrty, freedom from liability to get out 
of order, and large results from the power applied. 






























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Sizes from 25 to 100,000 Gallons per minute Capacity. 


MANUFAOTURED BY 


UNION POWER COMPANY OF U. 8. 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 33 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 
Aug 12t, tr.D. 


BRADY’S 


AN PSA S475 0 ore BS Yea BN ou Oil Se a SN 8 Oe OF 


A NEW FEATURE IN DAGUERREOTYPES HAS RECENTLY BEEN 
INTRODUCED BY BRADY, 
AT HIS OLD GALLERY, 


205 BROADWAY, CORNER OF FULTON STREET. 


Tre extent of his Establishment enables him to produce for 50 cents, and $1, 
pictures of a quality infinitely superior to the phantoms usually designated cheap pictures, This is a 
new feature in first-class establishments, and the fame of the artist is tod well known to doubt its 
success, The public can now rely on obtaining as good a picture for that price as can possibly be put 
up, and a far better picture than can be obtained elsewhere at the same rates. Brady’s New Gallery, 359 
Broadway, over Thompson’s Saloon, ts fitted up with great taste and beauty, and possesses greater 
facilities for the production of first-class portraits than any similar establishment in this country. These 
Galleries form an elegant resort for persons of taste—containing as they do the largest collection of dis- 
tinguished portraits in America. Prize Medals were AWARDED to Brady at the World’s Fair in London, 
1851, and at the Crystal Palace, New York, 1853. 

BRADY’S DAGUERREAN GALLERIES, Nos. 205 & 359 Broadway, over Thompson’s Saloon, 
July tf. D. 


UNDER-GARMENTS, GLOVES, HOSIERY, 


AND 
GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. 














AN EXTENSIVE and Superior Variety of the above Goods, at the Lowest Prices for which they can be 
purchased in this Country, will be found at the well-known Importing and Manufacturing Establishment of 


UNION ADAMS, 


Sept 3t bp No. 591 Broapway, (Opposite the Metropolitan Hotel,) New York, 
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HORACE WATERS’ COLUMN. 
THE GREAT PIANO AND MUSIC 


ESTABLISHMENT 


or 
HORACE WATERS, 
No. 333 Broapway, New YorK. 








Tue best and most improved Pianos and Melo- 
deons in the world, T, Ginpert & Co,’s World’s 
Fair Premium Pianos, with or without the AZollan, 
and with iron frames and circular scales, The 
merits of these instruments are too well known to 
need further commendation. GILBERT’s BoUDOIB 
PIANOS, an elegant instrument for small rooms, 
Havuier & CumsTon’s PrIAnos, of the old-established 
firm of Hallet & Co, Jacos CuHicKkuRING’s Pianos. 
Mr. W. being sole agent for all the above Pianos, 
he can offer them lower than any other house in the 
United States, Horace WATERS’ PIANOS, manufac- 
tured expressly for him, having great power of tone 
and elasticity of touch. Pianos of other make, In 
a@ word, 333 BRoapway is one of the largest depots 
for Pianos in the world, affording an opportunity for 
selections not to be had elsewhere on the American 
continent. 


SECOND-HAND PIANOS AT GREAT BARGAINS ! 
Prices from $60 to $175, 


MABRMODAOMS. 


8. D. & H. W. Smiry’s CaLEBRATED 
MxutLopzons. 

Tho wonderful perfection to which Messrs, Smith 
have brought their well-known Melodeons, places 
them far in advance of those of any other make in 
every desirable quality of tone and finish, Being 
tuned in the equal temperament, same as the Organ 
and Piano, they are a beautiful instrument to per- 
form upon, and arethe only make so tuned, Prices 
from $60 to $150, 

ManrtTin’s unrivalled Guitars, from $26 to $60. 
Flutivas, from $5 to $25. Accordeons, from $2 to 
$20. Violins, from $3 to $25. Flutes, from $5 to 
$40, Brass Instruments, and others, of all kinds, 

Dealers supplied with the above Pianos and Melo- 
deons at factory prices, 


MUSIC. 


This list comprises the products of the great 
masters of both the American and European conti- 
nents, and is receiving constant additions by an ex- 
tensive publication of the choice and popular pieces 
of the day. 

Dealers in Music and Teachers of Seminaries and 
Academies wishing to purchase any Music pub- 
lished in the United States, or make arrangements 
for continued supplies of Mr, Warrrs’ new issues, 
will find it greatly to their interest to call or for- 
ward their orders. 

sap Music sent to any part of the ‘United States, 
postage free, 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


BALLADS, SONGS, ETC. 


“amy Rosy Lee,’ “ Better Times are Coming, 
Friends,’ and ‘‘I’m Free to Love’’—three choice 
songs, by H. Dumbleton, full of joyous social senti- 
ment and sparkling melody, and sung by Dumble- 
ton’s celebrated band of Minstrels, at their concerts 
throughout the United States, with great success» 
Price 25 cts. each, 

“ Darlington’s Schottish,” by Thad, Weilig, dedi- 
o&ted to Miss Carrie E. McIver, of S. ©, Price 25 cts, 
This is a gem, in the key of E flat, and has excited 
no little curiosity among the musical to know who 
Thad, Weilig is. 

*¢ Amoretten Waltz,” by August Gockel, Price 
25 cts. The same aparkling melody pervades this 
beautiful Waltz, as is found in all of this popular 
Composer’s productions, and its arrangement is 
adapted to the abilities of learners, 

“The Prodigal Son’’ Variations, by Oscar Comet+ 
tant. Price 3scts, The brilliant variations of this 
great Composer, upon the air of this popular relim 
gious song, renders it o beautiful piece for Piano 
practice, 

“Let mealone.”? Ballad. Words by James Sim- 
monds, Music by Henry C. Watson. Price 25 cts, 
A exquisite ballad, of a chaste comic order, written 
in the beautiful style of the popular author, portray- 
ing in a charming and laughable manner the eccen- 
tricities of the ‘blind god,’’ to which is given fall 
and pleasing effect by the eorrespomdiug melody of 
the well-known coniposer, 

American and Foreign Music supplied as soon as 
In print, sent by mail, at prices named, postage free. 


HORACE WATERS, 


Juneeomlyrp. 823 Broapway, 
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SEWING MACHINES. 


GROVER, BAKER & C0,'S 
PATENT. 


Patented Feb. 11th, 1851. 
« ~—s June 22d, 1852, 
“Feb, 22d, 1853, 
“« Dec, 20th, 1853, 


WE invite our patrons, and the public generally, to call and examina our SEWING MACHINES, now 
adapted to all the wants of the community, and carried to such perfection that it is no injustice to other Machines 
to say, that they surpass any thing before offered to the PUb]ig We have now perfected and adapted our Ma- 


chines for manufacturing 





5 


BOOTS AND SHOES, 

1 AGS AND UPHOLSTERY WORK, 
HATS AND CAPS, 

QUILTED WORK of all kinds, 

LADIES’ DRESSES AND MANTILLAS, 
HARNESS 
CARRIAGE TRIMMINGS, 
GLOVES AND MITTENS, 
SHIRTS AND COLLARS, 
CLOTHING 
GAITERS AND EMBROIDERY. 





’ 


And in these, or in any other kind of Sewing, we challenge a comparison of our work with any thing done 


either by hand or machine. Call and examine. 
Price of Grover & Baxsr’s Premium Machines, 
New and Superior Shuttle Machines, . . 


All are licenged under Mr, Howe’s Original Patent. 


: . $15 to $125. 
. . . . . . ’ - $50 to $85. 


GROVER, BAKER & CO., 


Purhapeteuta, No. 42 South Fourth street. 
New York, No, 405 Broadway. 








A NEW BOOK. 


A deeply-interesting and valuable book for 
; the times.—Just published, 


THE GREAT RED DRAGON ; 
Or, tak Master Key To Porgey. 


By AnrHony Gavin, formerly one of the. Roman Ce 
tholic Priests of Saragossa, Spain. 


“And behold a Great Red Dragon, having seven heads 
and ten horns,?? etc.—Rey. xii. 3. 


Comprising a complete history of Popery; giving a full 
account of all the customs of the Priests and Friars, 
and the Rites and Ceremonies of the Popish Religion : 
to which is added au account of the Inquisition of Goa ; 
the Inquisition at Macerata; a Preservative against Po- 
pery;a Summary of the Roman Catholic Faith, and a 
number of authenticated Excommunications proclaimed 
by the Pops, at sundry times, against well-known Eu- 
ropean personages, : a 

Also, £xtirpation of Heretics, and Notes, giving a 
statement of the Power and Prospects of the Papal 
Church in the United States. 


NoricEs oF THE PREss. 

«4 great book, It contains a graphic description of 
the abominations of the Papal Romish Church in past 
ages, and down to the present time, snd is a timely 
warning to all Americens to beware of ‘The Great Red 
Dragon” of the Apocalypse, as seen in a vision by the 
lad John, on the Isle of Patmos, It discloses scenes 
which every person should know.”’—[Register. 

“This book comesin good time. Every cne should 


read it. Historically it is of very great interest. It | &e,, at $2 per rod. 


gives us much light in a very dark subject; and, what ie 
rather singular, some matters never before in print or 
before the public’s mind in any way. Gavin saw what 
he describes—was an actor in the scenes for twenty 
years, Hence its authenticity. 

““We hope the book will be circulated everywhere 
overthe country. The publishers have done the public 
great service in putting torth the book. Let everybody 
read and know what Popery is—and from one who was 
for nearly a quarter of a century 4 priest.”’—Boston Bee. 

“We understand that it bids fair to rival in sale that 
of any work ever published ; and it isnot surprising that 
a well-digested and a thoroughly authentic treatise on 
this subject, replete with anecdotes and fine illustrationa, 
should meget with a more than ordinary reception. 

“The book isa 12mo., with superior paper, very fine 
illustrations ,and bound in exceedingly handsome style.” 
—[Olive Branch, 

“He (the Author) professes to show the ‘ Great Red 
Dragon; and those who wish to see the Dragon must 
read the book,””—[National Police Gazette, ‘ 

«The work also contains several striking and telling 
engravings.”—[United States Journal. 

“Tt is emphatically a work for the times, and must ron 
through many editions, Read the book.’»—[Mercantile 
Guide. 

The work is bound in rich muslin, gilt back and 
side, with French edges. Price $1 25. 

HALL & BROTHER, 
Publishers, No. 26 Ann st., N. Y. 

N, B.—500 agents are wanted to sell this very popu- 
lar work. 

P. S.—Copiesare sent free of postage, on receipt of 
price, Sept. 1t. D. 





BattmmoreE, No, 166 Baltimore street, 
Boston, Haymarket Square, 


171 MatnE STREET, CINCINNATI. Ang. 


To Invalids!! 


THe undersigned beg leave to direct 
your attention to a new and useful article styled 
Minnis’ Patent Locomotive Chair, which has 
been on exhibition at the Crystal Palace, and has re- 
ceived the approbation of the Committee on Awards, 
as well as of the thousands who have witnessed its 
performance at that place. 

The superiority of this chair over any others 
hitherto invented is obvious on inspection, With 
its aid, the infirm, the crippled, or the sick are en- 
abled to move about with perfect facility, and with 
very slight effort. Besides being adapted to the 
usual wants of the invalid, it {s most excellent dur- 
ing the period of convalescence, as a means of exer- 
cise ; and it can be propelled out as wellas in doors, 
when the roads or walks are in good condition. 

It is also strongly commended for its simplicity 
of construction, durability and cheapness. 

Manufactured and for sale by 


J. L. & D. J. RIKER, 
No. 96 Suffolk street, New York. 
Sept 1t 





IRON RAILING WORKS, 


IRON RAILING—every variety of Wrought and 
Cast Iron, and the celebrated Wire Railing. 


Wickersham’s Patented Wire Fence, 
For Prairies, Rallroads, Farms, Lawns, Gardens, 


IRON BEDSTEAD—IRON FURNITURE. 


The 2d edition of ‘‘ New Phase of the Iron Manu- 
facture,’? containing designs, explanations and 
prices of the above articles, forwarded, by address- 
ing the Subscriber, JOHN B. WICKERSHAM, 

Warerooms, No, 312 Broadway ; Works, Nos, 53, 
55, 57, 59 and 61 Lewis street, New York. 

June eom tf. 





YOUNG & JAYNE, 
OARPET DEALERS, 


432 PEARL STREET, New York. 
July e, 0, m. 3t. dD. 








Menta Sctence; a Course of Lec- 
tures delivered before the Literary Society of the Wes- 
tern Liberal Institute, by Rev. G. S.Wzaver. Publish- 
ed_at the request of the Society. 

Mr, Weaver has embraced in a course of ten lectures 
the most important principles of Phrenology, and shown 
that it is in fact the only true Mental Science. He has 
taken the position of a teacher rather than a disputant, 
but fully overthrows all former theories by completely 
establishing his own. As applicable to common life and 
a guide to all, especially to the young, we know of 
nothing its superior. 

Price—cloth—prepaid, 81744 cents. 

Address FOWLERS ann WELLS. 
308 Broadway, New York, 





First-Class Weekly Newspaper, 


DEVOTED TO 


Alews, Literature, Science, and the Arts, 


TO ENTERTAINMENT, IMPROVEMENT, AND HUMAN PROGRESS, 





PROSPECTUS. 


As some distinct peculiarity appertains to every thing in nature, so every valuable human 
production must have some SPECIAL CHARAOTERISTIO; hence, to feed, develop, and per- 
fect the entire man, is the special thought, the specific purpose of the enterprise of which 
this Prosprotvs is the usher. 

While most newspapers are devoted to some special phase in religion, politics, or science, 
ours will supply food to all the Human Faculties and Elements. 

Phrenology facilitates our accomplishment of this great work. By analyzing every 
human function, our entire being, physical and mental, it enables us to feed and develop 
every desire and sentiment in man; and as man is both the head and epitome of universal 
Nature, to unfold him is to elucidate her, especially since every mental faculty is adapted 
to some law or institute of nature with which it puts man in relation. 

Cavsauity is relative, and relates man to that great institute, “cause and effect;” and 
every issue will develop this faculty, by expounding some law of nature, and the conse- 
quences of its obedience or violation—explaining some phenomena, or developing some jist 
principle, 

EventTuatiry craves to know Facts, News, History, and Occurrences, in which our 
columns will abound. 

And as Comparison is ever putting “this and that together,” and drawing inferences, 
criticising this and improving on that, so shall we furnish aliment to this faculty, by com- 
menting freely from our Phrenological stand-point, and thence improving future issues. 

MirturuLnezss, and the laughter-loving sentiments, will be supplied abundantly; as also 
will Ipraurry, in embodying, as much as possible, the beautiful, classical and poetical in 
both subject, matter, and style, always, however, uniting utility with beauty. 

Mernop—a place for every article, and every article arranged under its appropriate head— 
will govern our arrangements; and Tru will be fully represented by punctuality. Nor 
will the music-loving element be neglected. 

Deryortion, too, worship of the Great Supreme, especially in his works, looking “through 
nature up to nature’s God,” will be inculcated as a paramount duty and especial privilege. 
We shall neither advocate nor oppose any sect, but earnestly inculcate that religion taught 
by the nature of man! 

BuNEVOLENOE, that large organ, will be fully represonted in our hearty espousal of what- 
ever promises good to man; and we shall seek to obviate evils, wrongs, and vices, less by 
denunciation than by pointing out ‘ta more excellent way,” and enlisting even the very 
selfishness of mankind in behalf of virtue, by showing the rewards of law obeyed, and 
the miseries consequent on its violation. We shall seek to reform mankind, rather by eluci- 
dating perfect human nature, as originally created, and inviting a return to it, than by 
censure or abuse; for we believe men do about as well as they know how; and that igno- 
rance of nature’s laws, and the consequences of obedience and disobedience, cause the major 
part of human depravity. 

JUSTICE, TRUTH, INTEGRITY, & scrupulous practice and advocacy of the right, will charac- 
terize every issue of our paper. 

AOQUISITIVENESS will be fully represented, not only in our financial and monetary 
articles, but in pointing out a great number and variety of ways and means of economizing 
time and money, and making the most of our resources, 

Appetite will likewise be duly fed, by giving receipts for preparing delicious and healthy 
dishes, as also in the cultivation of choice substances for human food, luxurious fruits, etc., 
etc. Indeed, to our Horticultural and Dietetic department we shall devote special attention. 

The social faculties, the promotion of conjugal, parental, and neighborly affections, the 
laws and conditions of domestic felicity, and of alienation—Homr and its joys, and especially 
the proper training of children, will constitute distinct features. In short, taking Phreno- 
logy as our nomenclature and guide, we shall endeavor to cater to every human instinct 
and faculty in every number, in order to promote the healthy growth, the right exercise 
and direction of every sentiment and element, claiming our “platform” to be the very best 
known. But time will tell how well we occupy it. ; 

To a discerning and progressive public we submit whether a Wenkiy Paper, conducted 
on this principle, shall receive a circulation throughout the New World, equal to its me 

To be commenced on the first of October next, and published weekly, at Two Doles 
a year, by 

FOWLERS AND WELLS, 








: 808 Broadway, New York. 
(2 Subscriptions may be sent in at once. Agents wanted. 
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Lire In.ustratep.—The first number of our 
new paper will be in the hands of the public at about the 
same time with this number of the Journan. Ourreaders 
will herewith receive a circular Prospectus, and will learn 
the principles on which we propose to conduct it. 

Lirz Iniusrratep is not to be a pictorial puper, as some 
have supposed, except so far as the subjects treated 
may require diagrams, plans, and so forth, to make their 
meaning clear, but it will r1nLusTRATE Lire in all its aspects, 
through the medium of hwman language, in “ word-pic- 
tures.” 

It will inculcate self-reliance, cheerful courage, genial 
hopefulness, and a firm faith in God and man, and in a hap- 
py and glorious destiny for the human race; striving to 
elevate always, and not to depress men. 

It will be a Faminy Parrr—a Journal of Entertainment, 
Instruction, and Progress, for the living, thinking, working 
men, women, and children of to-day. See Prospectus for 
particulars. 








Abhrenology. 


“When a man properly understands himself, mentally and physi- 
cally, his road to happiness is smooth, and society has a strong 
guaranty for his good conduct and usefulness.’’—Hon, T, J. Rusx,. 





AN ESSAY ON REASON. 


BY WILLIAM C. ROGERS, M. D. 


PART II.—THE REASONING FACULTIES. 


Many authors who are unfavorable to Phreno- 
logy, seem unable or unwilling to perceive one 
of the cardinal doctrines of the science, which is, 
that no single faculty or group of faculties can 
act alone and produce the manifestations of mind. 
They forget, while investigating the science, that 
it is an acknowledged doctrine of this, as of every 
other system of mental philosophy, that for the 
exhibition ofa perfect mind there must be a perfect 
development and combination of all the mental 
faculties, sustained by a physical frame of great 
organic tone and power. When the phrenologist 
talks of Individuality, Causality, Comparison, De- 
structiveness, or any other single mental faculty, 
they, the opponents, do not consider each as a frac- 
tion of a great whole, but as an absolute unit, per- 
fect in itself, depending upon itself for its mani- 
festations, and accountable to itself alone for the 
use or abuse of its powers. They also look at the 
name of an organ and not at its nature, and con- 
sequently, on account of the insufficiency of 
language to express in one word a combination 
of ideas, they arrive at false conceptions of our 
system; in speaking of it, give out false impres- 
sions; and frequently, from the superficial views 
they have taken, acquire a bigoted prejudice 
which converts them into uncompromising and 
unreasonable opponents, not to say enemies both 
to the science and its advocates. 

The essential differences between Phrenology 
and other systems of mental philosophy are these : 

The phrenologist considers the mind as a con- 
geries of elementary faculties, each acting in 





connection wiih the others, and each necessary 
for the manifestations of a perfect mind. 

The anti-phrenologist considers the mind as a 
unit, acting in many different directions, and 
having many “ modes of manifestation.” 

The elementary faculties which the phrenolo- 
gist claims as the necessary components of mind, 
the anti-phrenologist utterly ignores, but claims 
for mind as many, if not more, ‘modes of mani- 
festation,’”’ as the phiredoldntet claims individual 
faculties. Beyond this, the essential differences 
between the two are differences of words rather 
than of ideas; and were our terms as well under- 
stood by our opponents as by ourselves, all con- 
troversies beyond those arising from the advocacy 
of these two opinions would be at an end. It is 
not my purpose at this time to attempt to sub- 
stantiate the phrenological side of this question, 
but simply to present an analysis of two facul- 
ties of the human mind, which all purenologists 
feel themselves warranted in considering as such, 
but which our opponents may consider as “ modes 
of manifestation,’ or may call by any other term 
they see fit, so long as they bear in mind that a 
faculty is, phrenologically speaking, a compo- 
nent of mind, incapable of protracted, indepenh- 
dent action, differently developed in different 
individuals, and depending for its power upon 
the tone, texture and size of the brain through 
whose medium it acts. 

We said in Part First of this essay that a process 
of reasoning consists essentially in observation, 
comparison and reflection, though it is difficult, 
if not quite impossible, to tell at what stage of 
reasoning observation leaves off, and comparison 
and reflection begin, and, still further, to trace 
the exact line of demarcation between the pro- 
cesses of comparison and reflection. We know, 
however, that observation must precede compa- 
rison ; that comparison is the necessary sequence 
of ese ieneic: that observation and comparison 
of the biaterial lead by necessity to the appre- 
hension and comparison. of the abstract, and that 
herein consists reflection. Says Kant in his 
“ Critic of Pure Reason,” “ That our knowledge 
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begins with experience, there can be no doubt; 
for how else should the understanding be brought 
into exercise, if not through objects which afiect 
the senses, and partly of themselves furnish re- 
presentations, and partly excite our intellectual 
activity to compare, to connect and to separate 
them, and thus to work up the raw materials of 
sensible impressions into that knowledge of ob- 
jects which is called experience? In respect of 
time, there is no knowledge prior to experience, 
with which all begins. But if all begins with 
experience, it does not follow that all springs 
out of experience; for it may happen that even 
our empirical knowledge is composed of what 
is received from sensible impressions, and of 
what our own understanding, merely excited to 
action by the sensible impressions, supplies from 
itself; though we may not, indeed, until long 
practice has made us attentive to it, be able to 
distinguish the latter element from the former.” 


Retaining these general principles in view, let 
us pass on to a consideration of the faculty of 


CoMPARISON, 


whose activity is the sequence and consequence of 
observation, and which forms the second essential 
element of reasoning, whether inductive or de- 
ductive. 


History anp Locarion.—Dr. Gall noticed that 
a friend of his, who was possessed of much viva- 
city of mind, and with whom he often conversed 
upon philosophic subjects, always had recourse 
to comparisons whenever he experienced difficul- 
ties in thoroughly establishing his positions; 
and thus succeeded in maintaining his opinions 
and convincing his opponents. Gall examined 
his head, and found an eminence having the form 
of a reversed pyramid in the upper and middle 
portion of his forehead. Subsequent observations 
confirmed him as to the location and nature of 
the faculty thus discovered, and he named it 
“‘Perspicacity, sagacity, esprit de comparison ;”’ 
but Spurzheim gave it the name it now bears. 


Awnatysis.—The organ of comparison and gene- 
ral harmony is that faculty of the human mind 
which perceives analogies, resemblances, and dif- 
ferences in the mental impressions derived from 
the activity of the organs of perception. Says 
Mr. Scott, a Scotch phrenologist of Edinburgh, 
in relation to this faculty, “It compares things 
of the most opposite kinds, and draws analogies 
and perceives resemblances often the most unex- 
pected. It compares a light seen afar in a dark 
night to a good deed shining in a naughty world, 
or it compares the kingdom of heaven to a green 
of mustard-seed. It discerns resemblances be- 
tween things the most distant and opposite: it 
finds analogies between the qualities of matter 
and of mind.’’ Locke, in his “‘ Essay on the Human 
Understanding,” thus speaks of this faculty : 
“The comparing them one with another in re- 
spect to extent, degrees, time, place, or any other 
circumstances, is another operation of the mind 
about its ideas, and is that upon which depends 
all that large tribe of ideas comprehended under 
relations. How far brutes partake in this faculty 
is not easy to determine : 1 imagine they have it 
not in any great degree: for though they pro- 
bably have several ideas distinct enough, yet it 
seems to me to be the prerogative of human un- 
derstanding, when it has sufficiently distinguished 
any ideas to us to perceive them to be perfectly 
different, and so, consequently, too, to cast about 
and consider in what circumstances they are 
capable to be compared ; and therefore, I think 
beasts compare not their ideas further than some 
sensible circumstances annexed to the objects 
themselves. The other power of comparing, 
which may be observed in men, belonging to 
general ideas, and useful only in abstract reason- 
ings, We may probably conjecture beasts have 
not.””—Op. cit., pp. 106, 107. 

This faculty gives much of its charm to poetry, 
is the fountain of proverbs, of allegory, simile, 
and of all personifications of the abstract. Bryant, 
in speaking of the prairies, says : 
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“Lo! they stretch, 
In airy undulations, far away, 
As if the ocean in his gentlest swell 
Stood still, with all his rounded billows fixed 
And motionless for ever.” 

In the same author’s poem on “The Antiquity 
of Freedom” we have a sublime example of the 
action of this faculty in giving “a local habita- 
tion and a name”’ to the abstract idea of freedom. 
Tennyson, after giving utterance to some pro- 
found thoughts on the future of the human soul, 
says, in the language of awe and reverent wor- 
ship, 

————_——— But what am I? 
An infant erying in the night, 
An infant crying for the light, 

And with no language but a cry.” 

We come now to consider that faculty which 
reflects, and which phrenologists have named 





CAUSALITY. 


History anp Location.—Dr. Gall remarked 
that all who were celebrated for a love of meta- 
physics, of the dry, the logical, and the abstract, 
were largely developed at the superior portion 
of the forehead, each side of Comparison. After 
making very many observatiéns concerning the 
functions of the organs there located, he named 
it “Esprit métaphysique, Profondeur d’esprit ;”’ 
and Dr. Spurzheim, after careful analysis, gave it 
the name it now bears. 

Anatysis.—Causality is that faculty of the 
human mind which perceives and applies causes, 
and adapts ways and means to the accomplishment 
of ends. It cannot act alone, since, before the 
mind can know of the existence of a cause, that 
cause must have manifested itself to the faculties 
in the production of an effect. The perceptive 
faculties furnish these effects, which they have 
observed and retained, and upon these Causality 
reflects until it is enabled to assign a reasonable 
cause, or until it has made as near an approxima- 
tion to a cause as the present limits of human 
knowledge will permit. It gives a taste for me- 
taphysics, and lies at the foundation of that most 
desirable of all mental possessions, common sehse. 

The arguments of a mind in which this faculty 
predominates follow after the assumed premises 
as necessary sequences ; and comparisons, so far 
from forming the basis of the chain of reasoning, 
are introduced sparingly, and merely as illustra- 
tions. 

But Causality and Comparison combined con- 
stitute reason, and, assisted in their operations 
by the observing faculties, the perceptives, con- 
stitute the truly philosophic understanding. Of 
these perceptives, Individuality makes us ac- 
quainted with individual existences ; Eventuality 
informs us of the changes which these undergo, 
of the various phenomena which they severally 
present; and other perceptives, of the time, order, 
&c., &e., of the occurrence of these phenomena. 
Comparison seizes upon these classes of parti- 
culars, points out their identity, analogy, differ- 
ence or harmony, and Causality seeks to trace 
the connection between the cause and effect, 
estimates the power and ability of the one to 
produce the other, desires to know the causes of 
all existences and the resulting phenomena, asks 
the great question Why, and is not satisfied until 
the said question is answered. The mind thus 
constituted is for ever 





yearning in desire 
To follow knowledge, like a sinking star, 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. 


Combe declares Franklin to have been the most 
splendid example of Causality and Comparison 
which we possess. 

“The idea of causation,” says a Scotch phreno- 
logist, Richard Cull, “ is manifested by the cere- 
bral organ named Causality. This organ con- 
ceives a certain cause, that is, a power or efficacy 
in operation producing motion, and which is 
named force. We perceive the sequences of 
phenomena which occur, and Causality conceives 
that they must occur. We perceive only a few 
instances in which they occur, but Causality 
affirms that, under similar conditions, they 
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must necessarily always occur. Causality steps 
beyond genéralization to universalization. Cau- 
sality enables us to state certain elementary 
truths of forces, with as clear an idea of their 
universality as we possess of the geometrical 
ideas of space, or the arithmetical ideas of num- 
ber. And thus the mechanical sciences are 
founded on certain universal and necessary truths 
in the domain of causes.’”? (Moral and Intellectual 
Science.) oe 

As there are two organs absolutely necessary 
for the production of a perfect chain of reasoning, 
£0 there are two methods of ratiocination; one by 
deduction, in which Comparison alone is used, and 
the other by induction, in which Causality is the 
main instrument, while Comparison plays a sub- 
ordinate part. The former of these is the ana- 
logical, the latter the inductive method of 
reasoning. From the foregoing we conclude that 
a process of ratiocination cannot be the product 
of one single organ or faculty, but must result 
from a full development of all the faculties of 
perception and reflection; and, further, that the 
more ample and equal the development of all the 
mental powers, the more perfect the chain of 
reasoning, both by induction and deduction, 
which results from their combined operation. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL JOTTINGS. 
NO. VY, 


BY LEVI REUBEN, M. D. 


In accordance with the kind request of the 
conductors of the Journal, these “Jottings” will 
be continued through a few numbers more. 


Power, Natrona anp InprvipvaL.——In what an 
interesting and profound sense a state or a 
kingdom is a “power!’? So many muscles in- 
terwoven, all attaching to and tugging at a few 
prime points of resistance in material or social 
nature ; so many stomach laboratories, feeding 
the organized machinery ; so many hearts pump- 
ing at one great stream of kindred blood; so 
many brains evolving streams of thought, and 
emitting flashes of discovery, all combine to 
make a state an engine of tremendous power. 
To the question, ‘‘ What constitutes a state?” it 
has rightly been answered, “Men.” Wemay go 
farther, and say it is not all of man, as a complex 
being, that gives strength tothe nation. All the 
propensities and selfish sentiments are by turns 
but too powerful, but their action, when domi- 
nant, wastes, ‘‘ scatters abroad,’? makes whole 
people prodigal and bankrupt. Sensuality and 
selfishness have always weakened the nations; 
their degree the exact measure of the weakness 
inflicted. In times of self-sacrifice, of generous 
common interests, and of industrious heads and 
hands, every nation is strongest, and the proudest 
spectacle then to the world. 

Would it be extravagant to say that the mag- 
nanimity of the three Decii, father, son, and 
grandson, each voluntarily devoting himself to 
death in battle for the good of his country, pro- 
longed the entire existence of Rome for a cen- 
tury? No matter how prompted by superstition, 
the unselfish bravery and patriotism of the act 
were none the less clear and striking, and the 
example, diffusing itself through the minds of the 
Roman youth, added from that time forth new 
strength to her armies, as if an invisible legion 
were fighting in their midst, and making every 
three men four strong. How the scars of old 
Siecius Dentatus multiplied themselves into gap- 
ing wounds of Italians, Carthaginians, and north- 
ern barbarians, for ages, and helped to create the 
“mistress of the world!’ And how long must 
the memory of the stern virtues of Cincinnatus 
have rolled back the tide of Eastern yoluptuous- 
ness, under which finally the stalwart frames 
dwindled, and empire fled for ever from the 
“seven hills!” 
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The Jower man strengthens neither community 
nor association, unless the b business of these is 
piracy and dishonor, and such strength has never 
been enduring. Pahrenology holds a glass up to 
that trite but true expression, that in the “ intel- 
ligence and virtue’’ of the people rests the per- 
petuity of national existence. Intellectual and 
moral brain are the only sure pillars of institu- 
tions. We who would, for the benefit of the 
race and our own, see the experiment of freedom 
in our country successfal, mast labor to add size 
and force to the intellect and moral sentiment 
of the community, Measure correctly the force 
of these, subtract from the amount the force of 
unbridled propensity in the land, and the re- 
mainder is the exact expression of present effect- 
ive national life. Goback ten yearsand measure 
as before, then ten again, and so find the ratio of 
increase of higher or baser force, (whichever is 
found to be increasing,) and you may calculate 
very closely the present stability and prospective 
perpetuity of any country—perhaps, if the sum 
total of excellences is on the decline, say when 
it will reach zero, and the national frame and 
power pass to the negative side of the account. 
Americans! how is it with our country? Is the 
open-day corruption of our Government, and are 
the startling frauds of men and corporations still 
more and more overtopped by the rising patriot- 
ism and integrity of other fractions of the social 
mass? It is to be hoped we may arrive at an 
affirmative answer to this question, but, in the 
light of recent events, it should be ser iously put 
and carefully examined by every lover of his 
country. 

But as state power is an aggregation of indi- 
viduals’ power, so in the latter this attribute has 
the same fountain as in the former. True, domi- 
nant passion, appetite, selfishness, and pride, all 
endow their subjects with a certain species of 
force, but of a destructive, not of a constructive 
nature. These always waste, never establish 
their possessor. The whole lower plane of man’s 
faculties has no more potent embodiment of 
power than money. What, therefore, we prove 
of the most potent, must be true of them all. 
And this is made by the constitution of things to 
declare in a thousand ways its insignificance, 
when contrasted with the higher forces of thought 
and goodness. Wealth has never ceased to pay 
deference and honor to the presence of virtue or 
talent, and a magnanimous soul in his victim has 
struck down the murderous arm of the highway- 
man. Millions of money are constantly and by 
an irresistible devotion surrendered at the feet 
of genius, as shown in painting and sculpture, 
literature, music, and mechanical invention ; and 
in many an hour of peril, an act of generous dar- 
ing has made a Croesus the debtor of the humblest 
artisan, and so indebted that all the wealth of the 
one would be infinitely too poor a recompense 
for the services of the other. Intellect and moral 
sentiment are the grandest powers that walk the 
earth. All that is worth doing, and can be done, 
they will do. It is by these that Plato, Socrates, 
and Jesus still warm and fructify the human 
mind, shining as they do through the blackness 
of the track of ages with a light that can never 
set. 

MAN YET UNDEVELOPED.—--We seldom look on 
an undeveloped tree or blade of grain without 
realizing a clear consciousness of the fact before 
us. We say to ourselves, There was to have been 
beauty, but, clipped of its proportions, it is 
merged in unsightliness ; ; and power, but its 
springs have been choked by a gnarled growth, 
or the dryness of the soil; and use, but the mea- 
gre shade and the “ barren fig tree” earn only a 
“ curse,” or at least no blessing, from the passer- 
by. But how often does undeveloped humanity 
pass before our eyes, and how seldom do we stop 
to realize that fact! They say even that we 
have a special faculty-—Suavitiveness, Agreea- 
bleness, Charity—whose actual office it is to shut 
our eyes to the scrawny growth of manhood, the 
dwarfed and blanched shoot of intellect, the 
blast and mildew and smut that deform spirit, 

and to make us see the scrawny, the dwarfed, the 
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mildewed, as erect, tall, and pure-limbed plants ; 
to make us tell them even that they are what they 
are not, and to help them delude themselves with 
the flattering falsity of their own completeness. 
How strange a thing is the constitution of human- 
ity, that makes a virtue of ignoring undeniable 
failings and vices, and a merit of disavowing the 
still-cleaving imperfections of our common life! 
No; man must grow yet—so much, that he can 
hardly be said to have begun. 

Vanity anp Vewurariox.—Once the preacher 
laid down the code of moral truth for the people, 
and they tried to live after it ; now the pews lay 
dowa the code of etiquette to the preacher, and 
he may as well “have a call” from another quar- 
ter if he cannot live up to that. Veneration has 
stepped out of his shoes before the altar, and gone 
to look after what the politicians call “ law and 
order,’ and what the “ pillars’? of churches (Co- 
rinthian columns, these; they have a “heavy 
, capital’’) have chosen to style ‘‘the stability of our 
“social (!) institutions.” Vanity (Approbative- 
ness) has stepped into the empty shoes, and now 
she utters her voice “ ex cathedra.” People must 
have their minister-—it is not generally known 
that the word m2ans servant —- finely housed, 
finely dressed, finely fed, and finely spoken, for 
fear that, by offending persons of weak Judea 
or exposing himself to the criticism of the Ches 
terfieldian school, he should injure his influénoe 
in the cause of God. Thus their preacher is 
* done up in sugar,” lest the racy flavor or rough 
rind of genuine humanity should sit badly on 
qualmish stomachs. How would John Baptist 
or Paul have tasted, if put through such a pro- 
cess of pickling? There was One who turned the 
stomachs of the swine inside out, because the Evil 
One had got in there; and it is possible that a 
return to ‘ fishermen,” or some such genuine 
stuff, might well be had in place of the free’use 
made of “comfits at this day, and perhaps with the 
result of a more rapid growth in the people of 
true moral power than has been witnessed under 
the present system. Fact and Phrenology, how- 
ever, indicate the propriety of confining the 
“ sugar-preserving”’ process entirely to the pro- 
pensities in the case of future applicants, the rich 
natural aroma of the moral sentiments and intel- 
lect being rather hurt by serving in any artificial 
mode. 

Setr-Controt.—We are constantly exhorted to 
control appetite, and to curb passion. But the 
man in whom these qualities are in excess, is 
himself Appetite, and himself Passion. And what 
help is there for a self-mastered man? What 
help is there within one against his own self- 
hood? Men who have inherited overmastering 
impulses may take much comfort in looking for- 
ward to the superior equanimity which antece- 
dents and circumstances only ordinarily favorable 
will be very sure to confer on the “ future gene- 
rations.”? He whose being dates from a storm, 
must spend it in a storm, and hope for fairer wea- 
ther to the next comer. Such consolation may be 
faint, but it is something. We have had no Nero, 
Heliogabalus, or Cxsar Borgia, at least within 
the last few centuries, and that is evidence of 
progress. Those who ‘would avoid the reintro- 
duction on the stage of life of such characters as 
Napoleon, George “TV., Byron, and Aaron Burr, 
must address themselves to their work on phreno- 
logical and physiological principles. There is no 
middle way between knowledge and suffering. 

But is admonition altogether worthless to per- 
sons of overpowering passions, and are their 
crimes wholly excusable? The force of habit 
pervades all our activities. More and still more 
calmness may just as well become habitual, as 
more and more excitement. The highest wisdom 
for those now under consideration is, doubtless, 
where they cannot control, to avoid. “Lead us 
not into temptation’? was spoken especially for 
such, and this should be the watchword of their 
lives. But when such a one is overtaken by the 
results of his unbalanced organization, in the 
perpetration of sudden and unpremeditated 
crime, it becomes a serious question for. our 
judges and juries how far the rigorous penalties 











awarded to “malice prepense” should be modi- 
fied to the case of one who was an unfortunate 
before he was a criminal. 

Uttara Means ov Progress—Human pro- 
gress isnot to be secured solely by the utterance or 
enforcement of moral truisms. Advancement in 
freedom, in sources of happiness and aids to vir- 
tue, must depend largely on general mental 
growth, and the latter on the specific exercise of 
the different higher faculties of mind. The fol- 
lowing conclusions seem to spring from this 
view: 

1. Ultimately the doctrine of non-resistance 
will be found to favor most successfully the 
eradication of existing evils. 

2. The maker of the best scientific books, or 
the best fictions, or he who through any medium 
most effectually calls into exercise the more gen- 
erous sentiments of our nature, is a higher bene- 
factor of his race than the framer of the best pos- 
sible laws, and so-called safeguards of society. 

3. Agitation may develop the worst, along 
with the best qualities of our nature. Thus, 
often the most genuine friend of humanity be- 
comes a source of unhappiness to others, or suf- 
fers it in himself. 

4. That development which proceeds without 
appealing i in any way to prejudices and passions, 
is the truest, and goes farthest in the right direc- 
tion. Such is the case with pure scientific 
truths, which invite assent without awakening 
opposition. 

5. Destructive reformers are in themselves a 
part of the imperfect phenomenality which, out 
of themselves, they are so earnest in combating. 
They are for the time, and essentially of the 
time, using the weapons of their antagonists, and 
destined to pass away together with them. 

But he who makes the truths of nature compre- 
hensible to the young mind, and prepares i¢ to 
discover, appreciate, and long for such aliment, 
adds a substantial and. sure “impulse to the up- 
ward course of man. 


Hrograpyyy. 


LOUIS AGASSIZ. 


A PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCH, AND PORTRAIT. 











Proressor Louris AGAssIzZ possesses a very 
strongly marked organization, both mental and 
physical. He has an ample amount of vitality, 
a full development of muscular power, and no 
deficiency of the mental temperament. His brain 
is large and highly organized, and his mind active 
and strong. 

His perceptive intellect is very large—much 
larger than it appears to be in our engraving, 
which does not do him justice in this particular. 
Individuality is immensely developed. Form and 
Size are very large, and Order and Calculation 
quite prominent. This combination of faculties 
gives him great power of observation, and pre- 
eminent abilities in forming accurate estimates 
of the forms, sizes, and qualities of things, while 
prominent Eve ntuality and Comparison, acting 
with Order, enable him to analyze, classify, and 
methodically arrange the facts and phenomena 
whichhe has stored up. He is not characterized 
so much for originality as for practical knowledge 
and skill. He does not invent, but discovers and 
improves. 

He possesses great stamina, unusual energy, 
and much executive power. He i is decided in his 
character, persevering, stable of purpose and self- 
reliant, and will maintain his positions against 
all opposition. 

He is sufiiciently cautious, but not unneces- 
sarily watchful or suspicious. He is kind, gener- 
ous, sympathetic and urbane, and yields deference 
where it isdue. His social feelings are strong, 
and his attachments firm and lasting. Few indi- 
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viduals possess a more favorable organization for 
success and usefulness in scientific and literary 
pursuits than Prof. Agassiz. His phrenological 
and physiological organization are a guaranty 
that he will not disappoint the expectations of 
the world. 


—_— 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


We copy the following biographical sketch of 
Prof. Agassiz from the second volume of “ The 
Illustrated American Biography :” 


“There are few names that command a larger 
portion of our respect than that of Louis Acas- 
siz; aman of rare attainments in nearly all the 
exact sciences, and full, withal, of a most dis- 
criminating and manly philosophy, which is 
trammelled by no scholastic rules ; never fearing 
to tread on unexplored ground in the regions of 
truth, respecting no opinion for its mere anti- 
quity, or because it has the sanction of great 
names, but causing all speculations and opinions 
to pass the ordeal of pure reason, which is the 
profoundest philosophy. It is, however, as a 
naturalist that Mr. Agassiz is most widely known, 
and by his discoveries in that department of 
science that he has contributed most largely to 
the fund of general knowledge. 

“Louis Agassiz was born in Orbe, in Waat- 
lande, Switzerland, in 1807. His father was 
pastor to the church of his native village. In 
early childhood he manifested a deep love of 
knowledge, and eagerly listened to the instruct- 
ive conversation of his father, or read such books 
as could satisfy his hunger for knowledge. As 
he grew up, he exhibited a passion for natural 
history, and would spend whole days among the 
crags and ravines of his wild mountain home, 





seeking out the curious manifestations of the 
natural world, and transported with joy when- 
ever a new plant, or flower, or rock, or fossil 
rewarded his untiring zeal. At the age of eleven 
he was sent to the gymnasium at Biel, where 
such was his proficiency, that, in 1822, he was 
promoted to the Academy of Lausanne. From 
this place he was transferred to the University 
at Zurich, where he studied medicine and the 
exact sciences. He then entered the famous 
schools in Munich and Heidelberg, where he spent 
two years in the study of comparative anatomy 
and its kindred sciences, particularly chemistry ; 
taking from the last-named institution the degree 
of M.D. 

“While pursuing his studies, and immediately 
after taking his degree, Agassiz devoted himself 
to the study of the natural history of the pisca- 
tory tribes; and such was the thorough manner 
in which he pursued this branch of science, that 
Martius asked his aid in publishing an account 
of the fishes discovered by Spix in the Brazilian 
waters. The work of arranging and classifying 
the one hundred and sixteen species of fishes 
which Spix had discovered fell entirely upon 
our young naturalist, and so faithfully did he 
execute his duties, that he has as yet had no occa- 
sion for a reclassification. Having finished this 
great work, he published his ‘ Natural History 
of Fresh-water Fishes in Europe,’ both antedi- 
luvian and since. This was in 1839, and the work 
was executed with the most thorough complete- 
ness. At the same time he gave to the world 
his ‘Researches on Fossil Fishes’ and his ‘ De- 
scriptions of Echinodermes.’ While engaged on 
his work on fossil fishes, a friend sent him a scale 
which he had exhumed from the chalk formations 
near the city of Paris. On this slender founda- 
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tion he undertook to draw a portrait of the fish, 
long extinct, to which it had once belonged, 
giving a description of its habits, fixing its place 
in the piscatory family, &c., &c., and sent his 
paper to the Academy of Arts and Sciences in 
Paris, where it was published in their scientific 
journal, Five years after this, that same friend 
had the good fortune to discover a perfect fossil 
of the same fish; and so perfect had been his 
drawing of the same, that there was no necessity 
of altering a single line. 

“Not long after this, Mr. Agassiz gave to the 
world his famous work, ‘Study of the Glaciers,’ 
in which he controverted the long-established 
theories of the creation, and the changes which 
the surface of the world has undergone since it 
acquired form and place among the planets. His © 
views startled the scientific and religious world, 
and have by no means met with a general recep- 
tion even among the savans of the earth. But the 
modesty with which these views were launched 
upon the troubled sea of science was equal to 
the courage and firmness with which he has ever 
since maintained them ; and they are gradually 
obtaining the credence of the scientific and 
thoughtful investigator of truth, and will, we 
doubt not, do a great work for science, in shaking 
the old foundations of error as taught in the 
schools of the world. 

“Mr. Agassiz has been a resident of the United 
States for nearly a dozen years—having become 
a naturalized citizen. After pursuing his in- 
vestigations into the natural history of our coun- 
try from Lake Superior to the Atlantic, and from 
the Rocky Mountains to the Passamaquoddy, he 
accepted the chair of Natural History and Science 
in the University at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
which he occupied until quite recently, when he 
was called to resume the duties of “ Professor 
of Comparative Anatomy” in the University at 
Charleston, South Carolina. 

“ Mr. Agassiz has won the respect and esteem 
of all who know him. His urbanity of manner 
and his cordial whole-heartedness have gained 
him hosts of friends, while his unremitting labors 
have contributed valuable mines of wealth to the 
scientific arcana of America.” 





ISAAC NEWTON WALTER. 


A PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCH, AND PORTRAIT. 


Mr. WALTER possesses a very distinctly marked 
phrenological and physiological organization, and 
a positive and unique character. He has a strong 
constitution and great power of endurance. The 
vital forces are uncommonly active, supplying 
rapidly the natural waste of the system, and even 
that induced by excessive physical or mental 
action. 

There is a predominance of the motive and 
mental temperaments, both of which are deve- 
loped in the highest degree. Few persons pos- 
sess more activity of both body and mind than 
the subject of these remarks ; indeed, he cannot 
remain passive, and the more he has to do, the 
better he likes it. His thoughts and feelings are 
particularly clear, vivid, distinct, and sharply 
defined, and his character marked and peculiar. 
The thoracic and cephalic portions of his or- 
ganism predominate over the abdominal, causing 
his energies to flow to the brain rather than to 
the body, and furnishing him with mental capital, 
rather than with mere physical force. 

His head is very unevenly developed, and 
there is a corresponding tendency to extremes in 
his character. His social brain is prominently 
developed, and very active. He is very fond of 
the family and domestic circle, and appreciates 
very highly the marriage relation. He is capable 
of devoted attachment to a wife, is passionately 
fond of children, loves home and country very 
much, and is warm-hearted towards women, and 
strongly attached to his friends. His social feel- 
ings have a powerful influence upon his character, 
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and contribute greatly to his success in his pro- 
fession. 

The executive portion of his brain is full. 
Combativeness is large, but takes the form of 
disputation rather than physical courage. De- 
structiveness is only average. 

He is decidedly frank and open-hearted, and 
shows out all the qualities of his mind and heart, 
whether good or bad. He is liable to tell all he 
knows, without regard to consequences, though 
his Cautiousness may render him sufficiently care- 
ful to look ahead, and see where he is going and 
what he is doing. He is generous to a fault, and 
does not husband his resources. His Firmness is 
immense, and his will most powerful. These 
form the leading features of his character. While 
he thinks himself in the right, he will never give 
up. He is also decidedly independent, and dis- 
posed to think and act for himself, and to take 
the responsibility. He prefers to say and do 
that which will command the respect of others, 
rather than to court popular favor by any sacri- 
fice of his principles. He has strong moral feel- 
ings, and a very great and active sense of im- 
mortality. Hope is also large, and he always 
feels sure of success. His sense of reverence for 
superiors and sacred things is full. Kindness and 
universal sympathy are prominent characteristics. 
He has a fair share of imagination, but is a mat- 
ter-of-fact rather than a poetical man. He is no 
imitator, but his ways and manners are his own. 
He is fond of fun, and apt and quick in repartee. 

Mr. Walter is particularly noted for his powers 
of analysis and description. He is remarkably 
intuitive, arriving at his conclusions at once, on 
the spur of the moment. He is fond of argument, 
and loves to reason ; is systematic in his habits, 
and presents his thoughts in a very clear and 
effective manner. His language is hardly equal 
to his wants. He can think even better than he 
can talk, but when warmed up with his subject, as 
he generally is, may be truly eloquent. 


— 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


Mr. Walter was born in Highland County, 
Ohio, January 27th, 1805. His parents moved to 
the territory of Ohio in 1797, and settled on Lee’s 
creek, living in an Indian camp for a number of 
weeks, before any better shelter could be pro- 
cured. The nearest white neighbors were in 
Chillicothe, 33 miles on the east, and Cincinnati, 
65 miles on the west. His paternal grandfather 
came from England at an early day, and settled 
in Philadelphia. 

When young Walter was about six months old, 

a Scotch gentleman from Edinburgh, visiting 
Ohio on business, passed by the place where Mr. 
Walter’s father lived, and had occasion to cali 
and procure some refreshment. Just as he was 
leaving, he took the boy, thena babe, in his arms, 
and asked his mother what she called him: she 
answered, ‘‘ Isaac, for her oldest brother.’’ 
- He took a French crown from his pocket and 
placed it in his little hand, and said, “I christen 
him Isaac Newton Walter;’’ and returning him to 
his mother, said very seriously, “Madam, take 
special care of this boy; rear him up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord: for he is to be a 
preacher of the everlasting gospel, and thousands 
will rejoice in the judgment-day that he ever was 
born.” 

Mrs. Walter, in describing the Scotch gentle- 
man, said he was a learned and intelligent man, 
deeply pious, and his whole conversation was on 
the subject of religion. When she saw her son 
in the pulpit, she thanked God that the prediction 
of the Scotchman had been fulfilled. 

In early life, young Walter gave evidence of 
future fame and usefulness. He was persevering 
from achild. Being a pioneer of the new country, 
he became accustomed to hardships and priva- 
tions. The advantages of education were very 
limited, the population being sparse. Schools 
could only be had three months in the year, and 
that in the winter-time. 

_ Mr. Walter never attended school but seventeen 
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months and a half in his life ; consequently he is 
a self-educated man. When very young, he ap- 
plied to study, would gather bark and light wood 
while attending to his work through the day, and 
by the light of fire he would study, while others 
were asleep; and made such proficiency, that when 
he was only seventeen years old, he taught a 
school in the winter of 1821 and 1822, near Vin- 
cennes, Indiana. 

At an early day he exhibited a talent and 
desire for public speaking, and would often ha- 
rangue his playmates in imitating preachers and 
other speakers on various subjects, and often 
astonished his hearers with the earnestness and 
power in his speaking. Being the only son, 
much interest was manifested in his welfare. His 
father desired that he should study the law; his 
mother was very anxious for him to become ac- 
quainted with the science of medicine ; for they 
were convinced that he was destined for a calling 
in very life different to that of a farmer. When 
young, he would go far and near to debating socie- 
ties, and soon became foremost among those of his 
age, as the most skilful and able debater in the 
country. Frequently he came in contact with 
able and experienced men, and would confront 
them to the very last, and would never yield a 
point, until he was thoroughly convinced. 

In 1823 he made a profession of religion, and 
soon determined that he had a work to do in the 
ministry of reconciliation. He commenced to im- 
prove his gift in prayer and social meetings, and 
it was soon discovered that young Walter would 
make a preacher of some note in this world. 

He had many discouragements in his com- 
mencement, but he overcame them all, and rose 
in the estimation of the churches wherever he 
visited, and commanded large congregations. In 
the years 1828, 729, ’30, 31 and ’32 he travelled 
constantly, and for three years he averaged three 
hundred and sixty-five sermons, making 1095 
sermons in three years. During this period he 
had frequently to swim his horse across rivers 
and streams, and it soon became proverbial that 
no obstacle whatever would prevent him from 
attending to his appointments. 

He has a great sympathy for his fellow- 
men in distress. He is liberal to a fault, for he 
has often given away his coats, pants and shirts 








to the needy, when he had not a sufficiency left 
to make him comfortable. I have known him to 
give the last dollar to the widow and the poor 
in distress. 

In 1833 he had a controversy with a Methodist 
minister in Virginia, which rendered him very 
popular, as he obtained a triumphant victory over 
his opponent, and put him to flight. 

By his perseverance and promptness he exerted 
a powerful influence in the different States where 
he travelled: thousands flocked to his ministry : 
churches were organized throughout the Western 
country. His meeting-houses in those days were 
log-cabins, barns and the woods. Nothing deterred 
him in preaching the gospel, for he was always 
confident of success, having great faith in its 
power and efficacy. 

In the fall of 1833 he was invited to take charge 
of the First Christian Church in the city of New 
York, but did not enter upon the duties of pastor 
of that church till February, 1834. He com- 
menced his labors under very discouraging cir- 
cumstances with the church in this city. Only 
seventeen members could be found that were 
willing to be identified as having a standing in 
the church, with a congregation of from thirty to 
fifty hearers. The sects crying out against the 
church, the popular current was against it; a 
heavy debt lay upon the church property, and the 
trustees could promise but little for his support, 
unless a congregation could be raised up. Under 
those gloomy circumstances he commenced his 
work, nothing discouraged at the impediments 
thrown in his way. He applied himself night 
and day; he visited every place and family where 
he could possibly have access, and talked and 
prayed with the people. 

He soon enlisted the attendance of respectable 
families; the church began to fill up, and in less 
than eighteen months was filled all the time, and 
frequently hundreds would come who could not 
gain admittance. The chapel would comfortably 
hold one thousand persons, while twelve hundred 
could be crowded in. The second year of his 
administration he had a public controversy with 
two eminent Methodist ministers, which created 
a great excitement in the public mind, and 
brought hundreds to his church, 

He obtained a complete victory over his oppo- 
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nents, which established his popularity and added 
greatly to his success. He soon became a favorite 
among the people, and was called upon to so- 
lemnize marriage to a greater extent than any 
minister at that time in the city. Every thing 
under his administration prospered till 1839, when 
his health failed, the arduous work in which he 
was engaged being too great for even his power- 
ful constitution, and in 1840 he gave up his 
charge and returned to Ohio. For nearly one 
year he was able to preach but little; but gradual- 
ly recovering his health so far as to be able to 
preach again, he entered the field, and commenced 
preaching in different parts of the State, while 
thousands flocked to his ministry, as he so elo- 
quently discoursed on the principles of Christi- 
anity. 

In 1842 he travelled very extensively through 
New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and as far 
south as New Orleans, preaching on steamboats, 
in barns, woods, and wherever he could have 
access to the people. 

In 1843 he commenced the publication of the 
“Gospel Herald,” the organ of his denomination 
in the West. He continued as editor three years, 
leaving the paper, when he retired from the 
editorial department, over one thousand sub- 
scribers more than when he commenced its publi- 
cation. At the close of his editorial career he 
continued his labors throughout the State. 

In 1848 he finally recovered his health at the 
Water-Cure Establishment in Brownsville, Pa., 
under the management of Dr. C. Baelz. He then 
travelled through Southern Virginia and North 
Carolina, in which places he preached to the 
admiration of the people, who came together by 
thousands to hear the Western Orator. 

He is an uncompromising advocate of the Tem- 
perance reformation, and has devoted much time 
in battling the rum-power in high and low places, 
and has but few superiors as a lecturer on this 
subject. As a public speaker he ranks high in 
the estimation of the world: he is repeatedly 
called to deliver Masonic orations, and addresses 
on the subject of Odd Fellowship. He advocates 
the reforms of the day, and never stops a moment 
to inquire if any thing is popular: he convinces 
himself that it is right, and goes to work with all 
his powers, and is successful in whatever he un- 
dertakes. 

We close, by adding an extract from a notice 
written by Dr. Browne, of Virginia, when he 
visited that State in 1848. The article appeared 
in the Christian Sun: 


“Jt has been our good fortune and pfivilege, 
through the columns of some of our most respect- 
able papers and periodicals, to peruse some of 
the emanations of the mind of Mr. Walter, but at 
that time did not even dream of ever listening to 
the intonations of his voice; or the magical incan- 
tations of his oratory. But a few brief months ago, 
however, we take pleasure in being able to record 
our privilege in hearing for the first time the 
preacher from Ohio. We entered the church on 
Sabbath, it being at ‘Cypress Chapel,’ in Nan- 
semond County, Va., and found quite a large 
audience convened, and discovered from every 
motion and look, that something at least more 
than ordinary was anticipated, and that his ex- 
ordium was but the trickling of the dross, ere the 
breaking of the fountain. Filled with romance 
and all the enthusiastic sensibility of genius, and 
alive to the susceptibility of the fine impulses of 
humanity, I determined with a scrutinizing mind 
to observe the range of those powers and the 
force of that reasoning which so often had at- 
tracted the attention and enlisted the feelings of 
so many multitudes. At the commencement of 
his discourse, he proceeded in a calm, self-pos- 
sessed manner, slowly articulating his syllables, 
and apparently not so fluent and happy in ex- 
pression as I had expected from such a Colossus 
of the ministry. But in a few moments I dis- 
covered his manner to be changed, his style ani- 
mated and enriched by all the beauty and imagery 
of genius, and his face betraying in every ex- 
pression the benignity of a heart attuned to the 








highest and noblest attributes of Deity. But even 
then, he had not commenced the effort which af- 
terwards enchained with an irresistible spell the 
admiration of those auditors who appreciate the 
grand and sublime, and feel elevated at the over- 
whelming power of a gifted and herculean intel- 
lect. But soon his style assumed that charming 
and attractive attire which seemed to be the 
result of an untiring and assiduous application, 
and a mind disciplined to all the elements of a 
profound historical education, together with an 
unusual degree of liberal intelligence and re- 
search.”’ 








Physical Geography. | 


TERRESTRIAL FORMS. 


BEING HINTS TOWARDS THE STUDY OF PHY- 
SICAL GEOGRAPHY. 





THIRD ARTICLE, 


In a former number we pointed out and illus- 
trated certain remarkable features in the physi- 
ognomy, so to speak, of the principal terrestrial 
masses, and showed that while in some particulars 
the most striking resemblances are observable, 
there exist not less striking contrasts and peculi- 
arities, having a direct bearing upon the migra- 
tions and developments of the human races. In 
continuation of the subject, and to illustrate the 
connection between geography and history—he- 
tween terrestrial forms and the movements of 
man—we cannot do better than to quote again 
that admirable work of Prof. Guyot, ‘‘ Harth and 
Man.” Having spoken of Eastern Asia as a con- 
tinent by itself, characterized by a peculiar type 
of civilization, and the natural home of the 
Mongolian race, M. Guyot thus continues: 


“The climate of Western Asia no longer offers 
those extreme contrasts which strike us in Hast- 
ern Asia. The plateau is on the south of the 
central ridge, and not on the north, and enjoys a 
favored climate. It is less dry, more fertile ; the 
desert there is less continuous; these southern 
plains are not under the tropics ; the difference 
between the plain and the table land is softened. 

“The true Western Asia—the Asia of history— 
is reduced thus to a plateau flanked by two 
plains. Add the Soristan, which connects it with 
Egypt and this last-mentioned country, and you 
will have all the great countries of civilization 
at the centre of this continent ;-on the north, the 
nomads of the steppes of the Caspian; on the 
south, the nomads of Arabia and its deserts form 
the natural limits of the civilized world of these 
countries. Compared with the East, the areas 
are less vast ; the reliefs less elevated ; the na- 
ture less continental, notwithstanding its more 
central position ; the contrasts less strongly pro- 
nounced ; the whole more accessible. 


“Here, as we have said, is the original country 
of the white race, the most perfect in body and 
mind. If we take tradition for our guide, and 
follow step by step the march of the primitive 
nations; as we ascend to their point of departure, 
they irresistibly lead us to the very centre of this 
plateau. Now, in this central part also, in Upper 
Armenia and in Persia, if you remember, we find 
the purest type of the historical nations. Thence 
we behold them descend into the arable plains, 
and spread towards all the quarters of the hori- 
zon. The ancient people of Assyriaand Babylo- 
nia pass down the Euphrates and the Tigris into 
the plains of the South, and there unfold perhaps 
the most ancient of all human civilization. First, 
the Zend nation dwells along the Araxes, then, 
by the road of the plateau, proceeds to found, in 
the plains of the Oxus, one of the most remark- 
able and the most mysterious of the primitive 
communities of Asia. A branch of the same 
people, or a kindred people-—the intimate con- 
nection of their language confirms it--comes 
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down into India, and there puts forth that bril- 
liant and flourishing civilization of the Brahmins 
of which we have already spoken. Arabia and 
the North of Africa receive their inhabitants by 
Soristan ; South Europe, perhaps, by the same 
routes, through Asia Minor; the North, finally, 
through the Caucasus, whence issue, in succession, 
the Celts, the Germans, aud many other tribes, 
who hold in reserve their native vigor for the fu- 
ture destinies of this continent. There, then, is 
the cradle of the white race at least—of the his- 
torical people—if it is not that of all mankind. 
“The civilizations of Western Asia also, as 
well as those of Eastern Asia, spring up in the 
alluvial plains which are easily tilled, and alike 


_ connect themselves with the great rivers, and not, 


as in Europe, with the seas. The plains of Baby- 
lonia and of Bactriana are continental, and not 
maritime, like India and China. The contrasts 
of nature are still strongly expressed, but yet 
less so than in the East. There are still vast 
spaces, and consequently vast states. The reli- 
gions, the political and social condition of the 
people, still betray the influence of a nature man 
has not yet succeeded in overmastering. 


“The civilizations are still local, and each has 
its special principle ; and yet there is no more of 
isolation. The accessible nature of all these re- 
gions, as we have seen, makes contact easy, and 
facilitates their action upon each other ; a blend- 
ing is possible, andittakesplace. The formation 
of great monarchies, embracing the whole of 
Western Asia, from India to Asia Minor, from the 
steppes of Turan to the deserts of Arabia, is a 
fact renewed at every period of their history. 
Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, reunite successively 
under the dominion of the same conqueror all 
these various nations. But no one knew so well 
as Alexander how to break down all the fences 
that kept them apart. The lofty idea which 
reigned in the mind of that great conqueror, that 
of fusing together the East and the West, carried 
with it the ruin of the special civilizations of the 
East and the universal communication of Helle- 
nic culture, which should combine them in one 
spirit, and draw the whole of that part of the 
world into the progressive movement Greece 
herself had impressed on the countries of the 
West. 

‘“ Hoypt alone, in her isolation, represents, up to 
a certain point, the nature of Eastern Asia. Yet 
she too was compelled to yield to the social and 
progressive spirit of Greece, which soon brought 
her into the circle of relations with the nations 
of the West. : 

“Thus the people and the civilizations of West- 
ern Asia were saved from the isolation and ego- 
tism so fatal to China and to India. They per- 
ished in appearance, but it was only to sow among 
the very nations who were their conquerors the 
prolific seeds of a fairer growth, whereof the.fu- 
ture should gather the fruits. 


“‘ Kurope, in her turn, has a character quite spe- 
cial, whose principal features we have already 
pointed out. Although constructed upon the 
same fundamental plan with the two Asias, it is 
only the peninsular headland of all this conti- 
nent. Here are no more of these gigantesque 
forms of Eastern Asia, no more of those boundless 
spaces, no more of those obstacles against which 
the forces of man are powerless, of those con- 
trasts that sunder the opposite natures, even to 
incompatibility. The areas contract and shrink ; 
the plateaus and the mountains are lowered ; the 
continent opens on all sides. None of those 
mortal deserts to cross, none of those impassable 
mountain chains which imprison the nations. 
From the foot of Italy to the head of Cape 
North, from the coasts of the Atlantic to the 
shores of the Caspian, there is no obstacle a little 
art may not overcome without much effort. The 
whole continent is more accessible ; it seems more 
wieldy, better fashioned for man. 

“And yet, gentlemen, all the contrasts of both 
Asias exist, but they are softened, tempered. 
There is a Northern World and a Southern 
World, but they are less different, less hostile: 
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their climates are more alike. Instead of the 
tropical plains of India, we find there the fields 
of Lombardy; instead of the Himalaya, the 
Alps ; instead of the plateaus of Tubet, those of 
Bavaria. The contrasts are even more varied, 
more numerous still. The table land of the 
South is broken up into peninsulas and islands ; 
Greece and its archipelago, Italy and its isles, 
Spain and its sierras, are so many new individu- 
als, exciting each other reciprocally to animation. 
The ground is everywhere cut and crossed by 
chains of mountains, moulded in a thousand 
fashions, in such a way as to present, within the 
smallest possible space, the greatest number of 
districts physically independent. 

“Add to all these advantages that of a temper- 
ate climate, rather cold than hot, requiring of 
men more labor and effort, and you will be satis- 
fied that nature is nowhere better suited to lift 
man by the exertion of his powers to the grandeur 
of his destination. 


“Nevertheless, the earliest civilized societies do 
not spring up in Europe ; she is too far removed 
from the cradle of the nations, and the beginnings 
are less easy there. But these first difficulties 
once overcome, civilization grows and prospers 
with a vigor unknown to Asia. In Asia it is in 
the great plains, on the banks of the rivers, that 
civilization first shows itself. In Europe, it is on 
the peninsulas and the margin of the seas. 


“Europe is thus the most favored continent, 
considered with respect to the education of man, 
and the wise discipline it exercises upon him. 
More than any other it calls into full play his 
latent forces, which cannot appear and display 
themselves except by their own activity. No- 
where can man better learn to subdue nature, 
and make her minister to hisends. Nocontinent 
is more fitted, by the multiplicity of the physical 
regions it presents, to bring into being and to 
raise up so many different nations and peoples. 

“ But it is not alone for the individual education 
of each people that Europe excels; it is still 
more admirably adapted than any other continent 
to favor the common relations of the countries 
with each other, to increase their reciprocal in- 
fluence, to stimulate them to mutual intercourse. 
The smallness of the areas, the near neighbor- 
hood, the midland seas thick strown with islands, 
the permeability of the entire continent—pardon 
me the word—every thing conspires to establish 
between the European nations that community of 
life and of civilization which forms one of the 
most essential and precious characteristics of 
their social state. ; 

“America, finally, the third continent of the 
North, presents itself to us under an aspect en- 
tirely different. We are already acquainted with 
its structure, founded on a plan widely departing 
from that of Asia-Europe; we know that its 
characteristic is simplicity, unity. Add to this 
feature its vast extents, its fruitful plains, its 
numberless rivers; the prodigious facility of 
communication, nowhere impeded by serious 
obstacles ; its oceanic position, finally, and we 
shall see that it is made, not to give birth and 
growth to a new civilization, but to receive one 
ready-made, and to furnish forth for man, whose 
education the Old World has completed, the 
most magnificent theatre, the scene most worthy 
of his activity. It is here that all the peoples of 
Europe may meet together, with room enough to 
move in; may commingle their efforts and their 
gifts, and carry out, upon a scale of grandeur 
hitherto unknown, the life-giving principle of 
modern times—the principle of free association. 

“The internal contrasts which assisted the 
development of the nations in their infancy and 
youth exist not here; they would be useless. 
They are reduced to two general contrasts, which 
will preserve their importance ; the sea-shore and 
midland on the one side, and the North and the 
South on the other. The last will be further 
softened down, when slavery, that fatal heritage 
of another age, which the Union still drags after 
it, as the convict drags his chain and ball, shall 
have disappeared from this free soil, freed in the 
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name of liberty and Christian brotherhood, as it 
has disappeared from the fundamental principles 
of its law. 

“Thus America also seems invited, by its phy- 
sical nature and by its position, to play a part in 
the history of humanity, very different indeed 
from that of Asia and Europe, but not less glo- 
rious, not less useful to all mankind.” 


—— SS 


Horticulture, 








PRACTICAL GARDENING 
AND RURAL STHETICS. 


BY WM. CHORLTON. 


NO. IV.— VEGETABLES AND FRUITS. 


THE economical and systematic cropping of a 
vegetable garden requires a considerable degree 
of method, order, and foresight. In this depart- 
ment, all ought to be good culture, utility, and 
neatness. To grow a great crop of weeds, and 
only half a crop of vegetables, never did nor 
ever will pay; and it is lamentable to see the 
many examples of loss all over the country, aris- 
ing from slovenliness and want of attention. We 
often see a man manure, dig, sow, and plant; 
and likewise find him pleased with his fine pros- 
pects, when all comes up well; after a time, a 
friend looks over the fence, and ask him regard- 
ing his success. “ Well,’’ says he, “I expected to 
have had enough of fine vegetables to supply my 
family, for I spared no trouble or expense, and 
they all looked well before the weeds smothered 
them, but now they will come to nothing.” “Ay, 
but,”? we answer, “why did you not run the 
scuffle- hoe between the rows while the weeds 
were small, when an hour’s work would have 
destroyed them all, instead of letting them re- 
main to seed, and sow you another crop? Now it 
will take a day to remove only the largest of 
them, and you will have to pull them by hand, 
thereby uprooting what ought to be retained.” 
Besides which, it would not be the first example 
that has occurred, if the same person were to 
throw them over the fence, to produce a stock of 
weeds there also. Now, in such a case as this, the 
soil has been robbed of its fertility and moisture, 
the top growth of light and air, and general 
failure is the consequence. The next year, the 
same man’s lot is left to the hogs to turn up, and 
he continues to buy his edibles, thereby trans- 
ferring his hard-earned money to another man’s 
benefit. It cannot be denied that weeds are 
troublesome nuisances, but they ought to be got 
rid of while young, which is easily accomplished 
during dry days, by the above-mentioned scuffle- 
hoe. No garden ought to be without one; and 
what should prevent the wife or (if there be 
any) daughters from keeping a good-sized 
garden free from weeds, so long as it may be 
done with so little trouble? This operation, if 
rightly performed, is also of great service by 
loosening the surface, and preventing the soil 
from becoming ‘baked,’ or cracked, during 
very dry weather; for an open and porous top- 
surface absorbs the dews and damp night air, 
thereby feeding the roots, and enabling the 
plants to better withstand the sun’s fervor the 
day following. 

By a reference to the plan in the August 
number, it will be seen that straight lines and 
right angles only are used. This will always be 
found to be the best in all culinary cultivation ; 
for besides looking neat and orderly, it is the 
most economical, as no room is wasted, and all 
operations can be carried forward with greater 
facility and convenience. 


The rotation of crops, or the growing of differ- 
ent kinds in succession, is a practice that every 
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person who is well acquainted with cultivation 
acknowledges to be essentially required. Al- 
though correct chemical analysis shows that all 
plants are composed of the same elements, ex- 
cepting very slight differences, yet these minute 
variations are sufficient to act very powerfully, 
sufficiently so to be in many cases a mystery. 
Agricultural chemists often give us exact ac- 
counts of the integral parts of different plants, 
and we might infer, that if the soil contained 
something like relative proportions of these 
materials, success must be certain; this, it is 
true, is an index by which we may in part be 
guided, but we must recollect, that a living plant 
is somewhat of a chemical laboratory, and it has 
not yet been precisely determined in what pro- 
portions the different parts, as found in the 
structure, are taken up, or whether some of 
them are not manufactured by the plant itself 
from more primitive elements than is generally 
supposed. There is yet much need of investi- 
gation on this point, notwithstanding the great 
progress that has been made of late years. In 
the mean time, it is well for us to leave all such 
weighty experiments to those who can afford to 
pursue them, and fall back upon established 
facts. It is well known that plants decompose 
carbonic acid by their leaves, and assimilate the 
carbon in their structure ; and we may with pro- 
priety infer, that as this gas is heavier than the 
atmosphere, those vegetables which have a great 
volume of succulent leaf, and near the ground, 
are capable of absorbing a considerable quantity, 
and, very likely, more than they really require ; 
consequently, a portion of this may be given off 
by the roots, and remain as nutriment for future 
crops, of a less absorbing character. After a 
very careful observation of over twenty-five 
years, the writer isled to believe in this theory, 
and constantly makes use of it in his own crop- 
ping, with success. To make the subject clearer, 
a crop of turnips may be succeeded by peas,— 
or spinach by corn, &. We may admit that the 
manuring between crops will, in some cases, 
appear to counteract this presumption, but have 
always found the manure so applied to act more 
powerfully when the above kind of rotation has 
been performed. 

In all cases where good gardening is practised, 
one or more box frames will be useful. We 
would not here advocate the making of extensive 
hot-beds, such as are required in large establish- 
ments, but where there is a ready access to un- 
fermented stable manure, many crops may be 
forwarded thereby ; and merely the protection 
afforded by the frame itself will somewhat assist. 

In order to give the greatest amount of infor- 
mation in ‘little space, we append a calendar of 
operations for the twelve months, and have in- 
cluded nothing but the best and most suitable 
variety for general use, keeping in view ex- 
cellence of quality, and hardiness. All persons 
have not the same liking for particular escu- 
lents, and it would be impossible to suit each 
individual taste ; so we have confined the subject 
to generalities, leaving the dictation of detail in 
peculiarity to the pleasure of each, as they may 
think well. 


JANUARY. 


In this month, most outside operations are sus- 
pended. Repair all tools, that they may be 
ready when wanted. Look over seeds: note 
down and purchase what will be wanted. Try to 
find a respectable seedsman, upon whom you can 
depend. It is a bad policy to want seeds below a 
reasonable price, as there are all sorts, from best 
to middling and bad. If you have any cauliflower, 
cabbage or lettuce plants in frames, give them air 
on all fine days, by sliding down the sashes; but 
avoid frosty winds, and cover over at night with 
stra wmats, or other such material. Keep a 
track clear of snow on your paths, that your 
family may enjoy a little outdoor exercise with 
comfort. If early radishes are wanted, sow a 
little Wood’s Early Frame under glass, the 
middle of the month; cover, and give plenty of 
air at all favorable opportunities. 


Se 
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FEBRUARY. 


Begin to prune fruit trees, if not done in the 
fall ; commence with the hardiest, as currants and 
gooseberries, following, in succession, with cher- 
ries, plums, apples, pears, and peaches. Forecast 
your plan of cropping: it is well to keep a rough 
plan of the garden, and mark each kind of crop, 
so that you may know with certainty how to 
change for the next season. Where there is the 
convenience of a hot-bed, a small quantity of seed 
of Solid Red Tomato, Purple Egg-Plant, Long 
Cayenne and Oz-Heart Pepper, may be sown, 
towards the end of the month. (The Ox-Heart 
is the best for general cooking, while the Long 
Cayenne is more suitable to use in vinegar.) At 
the same time, sow in a cold frame, a little 
Curled Silesia Lettuce, Wood’s Early Radish, 
and White Mustard. The planting of fruit trees 
should be proceeded with, if the ground be clear 
of frost, and not too wet—that is, in good work- 
ing condition ; but if such is not the case, take 
the first favorable opportunity. 


MARCH. 


This is a busy month in the garden, if the 
weather be propitious. Do not be in too great a 
hurry, for the “ Frost-King”’ sometimes returns 
with severity. When favorable, plant Early 
Batty or Early Sovereign Potatoes in rows, 
eighteen inches apart, placing the sets eight 
inches asunder, and five inches deep. Sow Early 
Scarlet Short-top Radish,Curled Silesia Letiuce 
for succession, and towards the end of the month, 
Parsnips, Long Orange Carrot, Early Turnip, 
Blood Beet,White Portugal and Blood-red Oni- 
ons, Parsley, Flag Leek in rows, one foot apart, 
Early Emperor, or Warwick Peas, six feet apart; 
with Round-leaved Spinach and Early Six-weeks 
Turnips between each row, to economize space. 
Plant out, on well-manured ground, Karly York 
or Early Battersea Cabbage, eighteen inches 
asunder ; Victoria or Linneus Rhubarb, (pie- 
plant,) three feet apart; herbs for soup and 
other cookery, as Winter Savory, Sage, Common 
and Lemon Thyme, Shallots, Pot Marjoram, 
Mint, &c. Also, those used as medicine, viz: 
Camomile, Angelica, Wormwood, Boneset, Penny- 
royal, Hyssop, Balm, Rosemary, Horehound, &c. 
In all cases, before planting or sowing any crop, 
loosen up or trench the soil; even though it 
may have been done in the fall, (which is best,) 
the winter’s rains will have made it solid, and 
unfit for successful culture. Well-worked ground 
always pays best, and the extra labor in this 
case will be rewarded with a return profit; for 
the land is honest, if honestly dealt with. <As- 
paragus beds may now be planted ; double trench, 
and add a good portion of fermented barn-yard 
manure, in which some common salt has been 
decomposed ;—-plant in rows two feet apart, and 
nine inches in the row. 


APRIL. 


When the soil becomes somewhat warmed by 
the sun’s rays, plant Early Mohawk Bush Beans, 
in rows, six feet apart, three inches asunder, and 
three inches deep; (the object of the rows being 
so far apart, is to allow for mushmelons being 
put on the same plot next month;) Cauliflower 
plants seven feet apart, and two feet in the row, 
(which will leave space for watermelons ;) 
Mercer Potatoes in rows, two feet apart, and 
eight inches asunder; Karly Tuscarora: and 
Twelve-rowed Sweet Corn, four feet asunder: the 
latter will succeed the former, although both be 
sown at the same time. Also, sow Champion 
of England Peas in rows, six feet asunder. 
This is undoubtedly the best-flavored pea grown, 
and with the exception of not being first early, 
is the finest for all purposes. Those who may wish 
to choose variety, may try Dwarf Blue Imperial, 
Flack’sVictory, or Fairbeard’s Surprise: a small 
patch of Sweet Marjoram is very useful, and 
gives a fine flavor to veal or chickens when 
cooked; Zomatoes, to succeed those raised in the 
hot-bed; Seymour’s Solid White Celery, about the 

\ 20th, in drills, one foot apart, and one inch deep, 
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| (covered carefully,) and Bergen Cabbage for 


winter use. 
MAY, 

If the seeds which have been previously sown 
are as numerous as the weeds at this time, there 
will no doubt be fine prospects. Put the scufile- 
hoe to work between the rows every fine day,— 
the first blow struck wins the battle, as they are 
readily destroyed while small; at the same time, 
thin between the plants with the hand, and re- 
duce the intended crops—say, parsnips, carrots, 
beets, and such like, to nine inches, onions to six 
inches, and so on, according to growth. Plant 
out lettuces nine inches; tomatoes four feet, 
egg-plant two feet; and peppers eighteen inches 
apart. Sow Sweet Mountain Watermelons 
seven feet ; Vutmeg Muskmelon six feet ; Sweet 
corn four feet; Peas as before advised; Large 
White Lima Beans four feet; Cucumbers six feet. 
Early Bush forsummer) and Crook-neck Squash 
(for winter) six feet asunder, and Connecticut 
Pumpkin eight feet; the three last may be sown 
amongst the corn, thereby saving ground, and 
giving two crops on the same piece. After the 
corn has done flowering, the tops may be cut off 
above the cobs, and fed to the cow; thereby let- 
ting in light to the squash. Also, put in a few 
Refugee Bush Beans, which continue to yield a 
long time; a little more Silesia Lettuce, Scarlet 
and White Turnip Radish. Cover the surface of 
strawberry beds with the grass from the lawn, 
marsh hay, or other like material, to keep the 
fruit clean, and act the double purpose of a 
mulching. 

JUNE. 


If all has been rightly attended to, the vege- 
table garden will now be one of the most attract- 
ive parts of the establishment,—clean walks, 
flourishing fruit trees swelling their fruit, re- 
freshing salad, peas, &c., in perfection, and many 
others progressing favorably, producing pleasing 
realization and cheering anticipations. How 
much better is this than the example given at 
the commencement! Here is a well-cropped 
plot, filled with the useful,—every kind in health, 
free from weeds, and teaching order by its very 
neatness,—_while there we can see nothing but 
slovenliness, waste and vexation; giving no in- 
struction to a rising family, excepting a retro- 
grade movement or idle lassitude can be called 
such. Still continue to hoe up the weeds, and 
loosen the soil between the rows, which has a 
beneficial tendency. If regular successions of 
corn and bush beans be wanted, a small quantity 
of each may be again put in. Sow Green Curled 
Endive as recommended for lettuce, and like- 
wise Improved Swedish Turnip, in drills, eight- 
een inches apart. 

JULY. 


The celery which was sown in April will now 
be fine stiff plants, if they have been properly 
thinned, and ready for transplanting into the 
trenches; and here is seen the advantage of 
sowing the rows of peas six feet apart, as the 
celery may be planted between each. Proceed 
by opening a trench, eighteen inches wide, and 
eight inches deep ; into this, convey a quantity 
of decomposed barn-yard or hog manure, one 
barrow-load to each five yards in length; mix 
this well with an equal portion of the soil, and add 
on the surface an inch or so of the same: plant a 
double row along the middle of each trench, 
fixing the plants nine inches apart. Take, if 
possible, the opportunity of cloudy or dull 
weather for this purpose, and likewise, all other 
planting; and if the earth be at all dry, give 
a thorough soaking of water, so soon as the work 
is completed. Another crop of corn and Long 
Blood-red or Turnip Beet may yet be put in, 
which will give the former fit for use, up till 
frost, and furnish young tender roots of the latter 
for winter and spring. Transplant lettuces, 
endive, or any other young plants of that cha- 
racter which require it. Nothing deteriorates 
the good quality of vegetables more than suffer- 
ing them to be too long or crowded in the seed- 
bed. Plant out Bergen Cabbage on any unoccu- 

















pied spot, or, if there be no vacancy, put it in 
between the rows of potatoes. If severe drought 
should set in, some artificial watering will be re- 
quired for the newly sown or transplanted crops. 
This operation is too often most inefficiently 
done, the common practice being, merely to 
dampen the surface. Such applications are worse 
than useless, for they only bake the soil, and 
prevent the night-dews from penetrating ; leav- 
ing the under-base and roots drier than they 
otherwise would be. It is much better under 
such circumstances to use the hoe, applying it so 
as to penetrate deep, or a two-pronged fork, and 
loosen up well, leaving the top rough, by which 
the damp atmosphere and condensed vapor 
during the night will percolate through, and 
invigorate the crop. If any person is sceptical 
on this point, let him try it and be convinced. 
That watering is of service at times, nobody of 
experience will deny ; but when it is done, let it 
be thorough, and not too oftenrepeated. Towards 
the end of the month is a good time to make 
new strawberry beds; trench the soil two spits 
deep, and use manure freely; plant in double 
rows, two feet apart, and the plants eight inches 
asunder, 


AUGUST. 


When the runners of strawberries are not re- 
quired, cut them away as they continue to push 
forth, which not only strengthens the fruiting 
plants, but somewhat prevents the soil from be- 
coming dry or exhausted. There is no use in let- 
ting any thing cumber the ground that is not 
actually useful. About the middle of the month 
is suitable for sowing turnips for winter ; choose 
the Strap-leaved Purple Top, or Yellow Aberdeen. 
A little Prickly Spinach putin at this time, will 
be ready by December; both may be sown in 
drills one foot apart, and covered slightly. As 
the potatoes will now be nearly or quite matured, 
a portion of them may be dug up, to give room 
for the turnips and spinach, thereby keeping the 
ground employed; and as it is understood that 
the potatoes were well manured, it will be in 
good order for this purpose. No vegetables are 
more benefited than these by guano; and if the 
soil is thought to be poor, add of this useful 
fertilizer, at the rate of two pounds to the 
square rod. Be careful that no weeds are left to 
produce seeds, for they only exhaust the ground, 
and leave a crop to give trouble next year. 
Gather all medicinal and sweet herbs, lay them 
in the shade, and when perfectly dry, rub off all 
the leaves, cork them up in dry bottles, and label 
each to prevent mistake. Sow, towards the end 
of the month, some Hardy Green or White 
Dutch Lettuce, to be ready for winter use. 


SEPTEMBER. 


Celery ought to be now growing apace, and 
will require soiling; go over the whole crop, 
strip off the outside suckers, and loosen up the 
sides of each trench; afterwards, lift up on each 
side some six inches of earth, leaving a base 
eighteen inches wide; grip the plant with one 
hand, and with the other, fix the soil so lifted 
carefully around each. This operation will re- 
quire to be repeated as the crop progresses, but 
as all will not be wanted at the same time, only 
so much as may be thought sufficient, from time 
to time, should be earthed up. Do not forget 
the weeds : wage war on them at all times as they 
appear: perseverance will, in a few years, so 
clear a plot of ground, that they will ultimately 
be little trouble. If often occurs, that there is 
some portion of each crop that may be saved for 
seed ; in which case, do not gather the best, and 
leave the refuse for this purpose; but leave a 
plant or more, as may be, of the best quality; by 
these means, a better sample and truer to kind 
may Often be obtained than is to be had from a 
seedsman. About the middle of the month, sow 
Hardy Green Lettuce and Prickly Spinach, for 
early spring use, and Rose-colored Winter Radish, 
Caulifiower, and Early Banack, or Early York 
Cabbage, to be protected in frames through the 
winter. Blanch endive, by lifting up the leaves 
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around the heart, and tying them with any soft 
kind of twine, or lay boards along the rows, so 
as to exclude the light ; without which it will be 
bitter and tough. 

OCTOBER. 


This is the best time for the general trans- 
planting of fruit and all other deciduous trees. 
Immediately after, or at the fall of the leaf,a 
tree can be removed with the least injury, as 
there is yet a portion of the descending sap in 
motion, which, flowing downward and onward, 
makes fresh rootlets, and enables the plants to 
start in the spring with less impaired vigor. 
The middle of winter should be avoided, as 
during this time of frost and low temperature, 
there is but little action, and the injured ends of 
the roots are subject to rot, from the absorption 
of water through improper channels. When it 
is not convenient to plant in the fall, it is much 
better to defer it until the latter end of winter, 
or before much rise in the heat of the atmo- 
sphere takes place. If potatoes are not yet dug 
up, proceed to do so without delay. Cauliflowers, 
cabbage and lettuce plants should be removed 
into the frames; the first two may be placed four 
inches, and the latter six inches apart, which 
will accommodate a sufficient quantity in small 
space, and give a supply of fresh salad through 
the winter ; besides the having good healthy and 
stocky plants in spring, instead of depending 
upon the weak, forced, and consequently tender 
stuff that is exposed for sale in the market. 
Trench all vacant ground, leaving it as rough as 
possible on the surface; at the same time, forecast 
the crops for next season, and manure accord- 
ingly. It is much the best to apply all general 
fertilizers in the fall, as it not only assists spring 
work, but also makes the land in better order for 
resisting the droughts of summer, and is equally 
advantageous in nourishing the crops planted. 
There is no occasion to apprehend that the 
winter’s rains will wash all the strength away, 
as some persons vaguely suppose, for the soil 
will absorb and retain it. Earth up celery for 
winter use, and be careful that the soil does not 
fall down into the hearts. 


NOVEMBER. 


Take up all root crops, excepting a portion of 
parsnips intended for use in spring, and either 
stow them away in a cool cellar, with the root 
ends in dry soil, or bury them over with earth 
on a dry spot, covering sufficiently to keep out 
the frost. Lift celery, and place it upright, 
almost close together on the surface ; and as the 
work proceeds, fill up to near the top with soil; 
a raised bed, thus formed, may contain six to 
eight rows, and will be handy whenever wanted. 
Continue to trench ground, and bury all refuse, 
leaves, &c., during the operation, which will act 
as so much manure. See that all drains are in 
good order for the winter. Put on frame lights 
when frost is apprehended, but give abundance 
of air at all other times. 


DECEMBER. 

After the leaves are all fallen, give a general 
cleaning. There is no more excuse for a garden 
being in a litter all the winter, than for a house- 
wife to have a slovenly house. Line around the 
sides of frames with half-fermented dung, or 
thatch the same with straw to keep out frost, and 
when severe weather sets in, have in readiness 
some straw mats, to cover over the glass at 
night. Cover celery with any rough litter, 
marsh hay, or other like, and have an eye to all 
things that need protection. Strawberries should 
be slightly covered with littery dung or other 
substitute. Cover spinach with clean straw ; 
and Antwerp raspberries and figs should be laid 
down, and covered with earth. 

No doubt some persons will think that the 
above long list of operations will cause a great 
amount of labor, and cannot be performed with- 
in reasonable limits; but take into consideration 
that it extends over a whole year; and if each 
month’s work be noticed separately, it will be 
readily seen, thatfor a small garden there is not 
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FARM COTTAGE. 



























































more to do than may be accomplished in the 
spare hours that are often lounged away in care- 
less indifference, and produce nothing. Instead 
of this, here we have a supply of fresh vege- 
tables all the season, of the very best quality, 
that cannot be purchased without great cost, and 
sometimes not at all; besides having the pleas- 
ing satisfaction of enjoying the produce of one’s 
own industry. 

No large fruit trees ought to be tolerated 
where vegetables are grown; consequently, for 
the present purpose, all should be worked on 
“dwarf stocks,’’? which are now to be got at any 
respectable nursery. The following list contains 
some of the best kinds in cultivation, both as 
regards fruitfulness and quality. 


APPLES, 

Early :—-Early Harvest, Summer Pearmain, 
Early Joe. Fall:—Fall Pippins, Gravenstein, 
Dyer. Winter:— Baldwin, Esopus Spitzenberg, 
Northern Spy. 

PEARS. 

Early: — Bloodgood, Madelaine, Dearborn’s 
Seedling. Fall :—Andrews, Bartlett, Virgalieu. 
Winter :— Winter Nelis, Beurré Rans, Beurré 
d’Aremberg. 

PLUMS. 

Green Gage, Bolmar’s Washington, 

Golden Drop, Winter Damson. 


Coe’s 


PEACHES. 


Early York, George the Fourth, Jacques’s 
Rareripe, Lemon Cling, Morris’ White Rareripe. 


APRICOTS. 
Moor Park, Peach. 


GRAPES. 

Isabella for North-eastern States; Catawba, 
farther west. 

RASPBERRIES. 

Red and White Antwerp, and Double-bearing, 
for fall. 

GOOSEBERRIES, 

Ashton Red, Whitesmith. This class of: fruit 
is so subject to mildew, that we only give what 
are the hardiest. 

CURRANTS. 

Red:— Red Dutch, Ruby Castle, or Victoria, 
Knight’s Sweet Red. Black :— Bang Up, Black 
Naples. White :—White Dutch, White Grape. 


CHERRIES. 
May Duke, Black Eagle, Black Tartarian, and 
Large English Morello for preserving. 
STRAWBERRIES, 


Burr’s New Pine, Longworth’s Prolifie, Hovey’s 
Seedling, Large Harly Scarlet. 


Architecture, 


O 





HARM COTTAGE 
IN THE RURAL POINTED STYLE. 


Iy this age of progress, much attention is very 
properly given to the planning and construction 
of dwellings and other farm buildings. Though 
many individual attempts at improvement in this 
department have proved abortive, the numerous 
truly fine and tasteful structures to be found 
throughout the country, demonstrate that con- 
siderable advancement has been made in Rural 
Architecture during the past few years. To 
further an improvement so desirable, we shall 
continue to give such designs as are adapted to 
the wants of farmers. The accompanying plan of 
a cottage in the rural pointed style—designed 
by M. Austin, and first published in the Horti- 
culturist—will perhaps suit the taste and meet 
the wants of many of our readers : 


“This cottage is suitable for a moderate-sized 
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farm-house, or a residence in the suburbs of the 
city. Roof projects 3 feet, finished with orna- 
mental verge-boards of 1¢ inch plank, and neat 
vetandas with square columns, and a porch over 
the front door, supported by brackets. The frame 
is of light timber, and covered with planed and 
matched boards, from 9 to 11 inches wide, put on 
vertically, and battened over the joints with inch 
boards 2% inches wide. The windows are orna- 
mented with hood mouldings. 

The floor plans are arranged as follows:—A, 
living-room, 13 ft. 6 in. by 17 ft. 6 in; B, bed- 
room, 12 by 15; E, dining-room, 14 by 14; R, 
library, 14 by 15 ; C, parlor, 15 by 18, connected 
with library by sliding doors; D, hall, 8 by 18; 
G, kitchen, 14 by 15; W, wash-room, 9 by 9 ft. 
6 in.; P, pantry, 5 by 9 ft. 6 in. Principal story, 
9ft. 6 in. between joists; chamber story, 8 ft.”’ 

The architect says the cost of this design, with 
cellar under the whole, will not exceed $1,300 
when completed—but we consider the estimate 
too low at present prices of lumbor, labor, &c. 


Every one to his liking in houses as in every 
thing else, yet we do not like the above for the 
following reasons : 


1. We object seriously, fundamentally, to the 
material. One who can afford to put as many 
dollars into a house as this will cost, can afford 
to live in a better house than wood can make. 
Every wooden house is necessarily sweltering 
hot of hot days, and especially nights—just when 
we most need a comfortable temperature—and 
freezing cold in winter. To make a wooden 
house tight is not possible. The wind will sweep 
through it, flaring your candles, chilling your 
backs while you are roasting your faces, in spite of 
all you can do. See how all the lights about all 
wooden houses flares in windy weather. A stifling, 
mind-and-body-sinking, suffocating sensation is 
necessarily connected with every wooden house 
exposed to the sun, because wood collects and 
transmits heat amazingly. And the boards, once 
heated, heat all the air in the house, and beget a 
weak and leaden feeling in all any way sensitive. 
But the same causes transmit changes of tem- 
perature, and hence offer but little protection 
against sudden changes of temperature. Sun 
glaring on these thin boards strikes its heat right 
through, and heats up the air between the outside 
boards and the plastering, which expands it and 
drives it piping hot through every crevice in the 
plastering, and presses the remainder up between 
them till it reaches the floors, and of course 
crowds it through between every crack in floor 
and loose board. The same is true of cold air 
when the wind blows. 

To appreciate this principle, try this experi- 
ment: Expose a thick stone and thin board 
equally to the blazing sun on one side, and then 
note the temperature on the opposite or shaded 
side. Or, better, go at noon of a hot day first 
into a brick, and then into a wooden house, and 
you will feel a greater difference than can well 
be put on paper. 

Yet those who have never thought or observed 
on this subject do not realize the difference, but 
swelter on, overpowered by heat in a wooden 
house, all the time laying it to the weather, 
whereas it belongs mainly to the wood. 

“ But we can obviate this by filling in between 
the boards and plastering,” it is answered. Yes, 
but you now rely for this comfort not on wood, 
but on brick. 

‘But we can shade our houses with forest 
trees,’’ answers another. Then live in a shaded 
wooden house, if you don’t know any better, and 
take both the dampness of damp weather and the 
mosquitoes which always gather in the shade of 
forest trees, if you will have wood. Besides, that 
shade nfust be dense to keep off all the sun all 
the day, and of course damp most of the time. 
Of course shade trees spoil all prospect, hide 
any external beauty of paint or form you may 
give it, and render it gloomy and damp in cloudy 
and drizzly weather. Those who are content to 
live in any wooden house, and especially who 
build them to occupy, must be either unfeeling 





of heat and cold, or ignorant of the necessary 
qualities of wooden houses. 

Nor to my eye does any form of wooden house 
look well. It has no look of stability, comfort, 
magnificence, or safety, as all houses must have 
to. Sire upon our interior consciousness favor- 
ably. 

Still, let those build and live in them who do 
not know or cannot do better. Yet even then 
a A house can be made by far the most comfort- 
able. 

Again, cast a discriminating glance at that 
house. How does it impress you? If you had 
never seen it before, would it not strike you as a 
mere fancy swmmer-house, with more attempt at 
taste than use or comfort? Does it impress you 
as a good farmer’s winter-house for comfort? Is 
it not a little like striped pants and ruffled shirts, 
in keeping for dandies, but not for substantial, 
dignified men? Would you not involuntarily 
feel—a fop built that house? Still, every one to 
his liking. 

And why those extra steep roofs and frequent 
peaks, adorned (?) with Lilliputian steeples? Do 
they serve any comfort - conferring purpose? 
None. Made simply to be looked at. (How if 
surrounded by forest trees?) And thus of the 
other gingerbread filigrees. Might do for a young 
miss in a ball-room, but not in keeping with a 
family mansion for children to venerate. when 
grown. 

But every one costs, and costs largely, in ma- 
terial, in labor, in paint, &c. Now, if a man has 
only so much to expend on a house, would it not 
be better to doff them, and thereby save nearly 
enough to use brick instead of stone? And how 
much more substantial, comfortable, and every 
way better a brick house looks without those 
filigrees than a wooden house with? The money 
lost in these fantastic shapes and flummididdles 
would nearly or quite supply the extra required 
for brick, and give you a house both worth hay- 
ing and looking at. 

We say this to those who would not try the 
gravel wall. But to those who would, we say 
that it is incomparably better than wood, and 
several times cheaper. But we have spoken of 
this elsewhere. Yet it is more difficult to make 
these irregular-shaped or cottage houses of the 
gravel wall than those of regular outline.* 

2. Our second objection is to the shape, but this 
we have already treated cursorily in this vol- 
ume, and fully in ‘‘ Home for All.” 

3. Our third is to the size of the rooms. Thus 
14X14; 13.617.6, come bad for carpets. 
Houses should be so planned that at least one 
way the rooms may be even yards. Else a breadth 
must be cut in two, or a part of the boards bare, 
or else patched up with some other material. 

4, The stories and whole house are too low, 
either to look well or give sufficient breathing 
timber. 

5. We don’t fancy the position of the pantry 
at all. It is too far from the dining-room. It 
should be detween dining-room and kitchen. All 
the extra steps consequent on going from dining- 
room through kitchen to pantry for a large family 
in a hundred years—and every house ought to 
stand longer than that—would measure a good 
many thousand miles; all to be walked. Nor 
can you get any thing from pantry without cross- 
ing through the kitchen, and exposing to dining- 
room view whatever unseemly sights it. may 
chance to contain.’ Is it not obvious that the 
pantry should join both kitchen and dining-reom, 
so that you can go from kitchen to pantry without 
having to pass through dining-room, and from 
dining-room to pantry without going through the 
kitchen? A thick head planned this house. 

Besides: one closet is not enough. Comfort 
requires one for dishes, and another for articles 
of food. And both should be accessible from 





* We hear of a good many sgware houses going up this 
summer of the gravel wall material. We suggest to such to 
bind the corners well by laying long stones that shall lap past 
each other, and also across the corner—that is, laid in differ- 
ent directions. 
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both kitchen and dining-room. People have yet 
to learn the value of plenty of closets. 

Reader, even if these strictures do not coincide 
with your views, they will at least set you to 
thinking upon what is and is not desirable in a 
good house. And this is the great trouble with 
those who propese to build—they bestow little 
or no independent thought. They only choose 
between different plans, and these copied with 
slight modifications by other mechanics. We 
maintain that mechanics are the last to whom we 
should apply for such plans, because they will 
bring forward only some old, hackneyed, stereo- 
typed plan, with some fancy change, yet without 
any radical improvement. They can look at 
nothing except through the old fogy glasses of 
their craft. 

We may add, No matter what a house costs, if 
its owner can but afford it. New Yorkers are 
wise in paying very high for a real good article, 
yet refusing poor ones asa gift. A complete, a 
truly perfect house, to one of means, is cheaper 
at a very high figure than a common one cheap, 
or even one any way marred. Money, to those 
who have plenty of it, is but a small considera- 
tion compared with a first-rate home. 


Ahysiology. 


SYMPATHIES OF MIND 
WITH THE BODY. 








ALL are aware of the wonderful influence ex- 
erted by the condition of the body upon the 
faculties and affections of the soul. The following, 
from an Essay on Indigestion, by Dr. James John- 
son, contains some very remarkable facts : 

“Many a happy and lucky thought has sprung 
from an empty stomach! Many an important un- 
dertaking has been ruined by a bit of undigested 
pickle—many a well-laid scheme has failed in 
execution from a drop of green bile—many a ter- 
rible and merciless edict has gone forth in con- 
sequence of an irritated gastric.nerve. The 
character of men’s minds has often suffered from 
temporary derangements of the body ; and thus 
health may make the same man a hero in the 
field, whom dyspepsia may render imbecile in the 
cabinet.” 

Dr. J. illustrates his subject in his usual felici- 
tous manner. The following are some of his 
remarks : ; 

“T lately saw a gentleman of brilliant talents 
and prolific genius, who could sit down and write 
extemporaneously whole pages af superior poeti- 
cal effusions, with scarcely an effort of the mind, 
and who would yet, from sudden derangement of 
the digestive organs, be so completely and quick- 
ly prostrated in intellectual power, as not to be 
able to write three lines on the most common 
subject. On a late occasion, when he had merely 
to communicate an official business transaction 
that required not more than half a dozen lines in 
the plainest language, he could not put pen to 
paper, though the attempt was made fifty times 
in the course of two days. At length he was 
forced to throw himself into a post-chaise, and 
perform a long journey to deliver orally what 
might have been done in one minute by the pen. 
In half an hour after this ride was performed, he 
sat down and wrote an ode descriptive of his own 
nervous irritability, which would not have done 
discredit to the pen of a Byron, 

“The author of this essay has himself been so 
enervated by a fit of what is called indigestion, 
as to be utterly incapable of breaking the seal of 
a letter for twenty-four hours, though, to all 
appearances, in good health at the time. Equally 
astonishing and unaccountable is the degree of 
timidity, terror, incapacity, or whatever other 
magic spell it is, which annihilates, for a time, 
the whole energy of the mind, and renders the 
victim of dyspepsia afraid of his own shadow —. 
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or of things more unsubstantial, if possible, than 
shadows.’’ 

Again, he says: 

“Tt is under the influence of such paroxysms as 
these, I am thoroughly convinced, that nine-tenths 
of those melancholy instances of suicide, which 
shock the ears of the public, take place.” 

We have no doubt of it. We have seen men 
of the strongest minds—strongest, we mean, but 
for their disease—as utterly overcome by a par- 
oxysm of indigestion, as Dr. J. says he has been ; 
and we have seen them on the very brink, too, 
of self-destruction. How little do mankind know 
of the reciprocal influence of mind and matter ! 
—Presbyterian Advocate. 


General Articles. 


SPECULATIONS 
ON THE ACTION AND REACTION OF THE HUMAN 
ESSSENCE AND THE HUMAN FORM. 


BY B. G. 8S. 


Ir has been said that there is something of the 
human form in the planetary system, in which 
the sun performs the part of the will, and the 
planets represent those faculties which derive 
their life and motion from the will; which, in- 
deed, includes every part of the man. The fa- 
culties may be said to revolve round the will as 
round a sun, deriving light and heat from it, and 
without it sinking into darkness and death. Just 
as the blotting out of the sun from the solar sys- 
tem would be accompanied by the destruction of 
the whole, so would the annihilation of the will 











in any man be accompanied by the prostration of | 


the intellectual in the cessation of thought, and 
of the physical in the cessation of action. 

There is this further similarity between the 
solar system and the human mind, that the will 
never sleeps or slackens, or borrows light; like 
the sun, it has no night, but lives in an endless 
day of its own emission. Like the sun, it is the 
source of heat to the whole mind and body, and 
the heat which proceeds from it carries with it a 
light also. 

As the outer life is according to the inner—as 
a man’s activity is according to the motive-power 
that is in him, so is it consistent in analogy to 


worlds distributed through the sidereal heavens 
those are the most wonderful for beauty and 
development that have the most powerful suns ; 
the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms of 
such earths will be excellent, grand, and beauti- 
ful; and perhaps the minds and affections of men 
in such earths, inhabiting bodies more perfect, 
may be also more fully developed ; for, as it is 
impossible for human minds to be developed in 
bodies in which there are no senses, nor powers 
of action, and as they must be developed but 
slowly and imperfectly in bodies with dull senses 





| dually disappear. 


and imperfect action, so is it reasonable to sup- © 


pose that very great perfection or acuteness of 


the senses, and strength and mobility of body, | 


should conduce very much to mental develop- 
ment, insomuch as such a body being a more per- 


fect recipient of life, the inner life would flow , 
_ there would not be many generations before the 
difference between the caterpillar and the butter- 


more readily into it. This may be seen in the 
fly; the same life animates it in both stages of 
existence, but in the second the superior organi- 
zation of its form enables it to enter compara- 


death into life. 
body of superior organization. 

But this may illustrate also how the same 
affections or life may appear very different, 
according to the mental form they animate. 
The love of serving may exist in a buried state 
in connection with an undeveloped intellect, or 
imperfect senses, or even an incapable and bur- 
densome body. There would then be scarcely 


| them their truths. 
tively a new world; or, as it were, to pass from , 
It would be so with man in a | 





any exhibition of the inner in the outer life; but 
there would be an appearance as of a brilliant 
light enclosed within a wooden vessel or other 
opaque medium, so that none of it could reach to 
the outer; on the other hand, the same spirit, 
In an inferior degree, animating a mind and body 
perfectly organized, might be compared to a 
feeble light placed within a vase of pure crystal, 
which, though of much less power than the former, 
shall yet give a powerful light, comparatively, 
in consequence of the purer medium through 
which it has to make its way; and so there may 
be, and doubtless are, men with the love of serv- 
ing In a very inferior degree, who, having clear 
and powerful minds and serviceable bodies, are 
able to accomplish much more good than better 
men. 

So, also, it may be with circumstances; one 
man may be surrounded with a mass of opposing 
circumstances which he shall be unable to over- 
come so as to ultimate his life, though he be 
nevertheless a man of indomitable will and im- 
mense mental and bodily powers; while a man 
every way his inferior, morally, mentally, and 
physically, shall seem to accomplish very much, 
just as a child may set an avalanche in motion, 
which a hundred men could not stay. 

The higher human vitality, perhaps, could not 
exist in inferior forms. We cannot believe that 
a man changed, as to the body, into the form of a 
reptile, could live the higher life of a man. Yet 
we can easily conceive of a man having debased 
his moral and intellectual faculties to such a 
degree as to be a reptile in a human body, and a 
much more dangerous one from his superior 
form ; and when this debasement is permanent, 
it tends to debase the features and other parts of 
the body in proportion to their nearness to the 
moral and intellectual faculties, into a resem- 
blance to those of the reptile to whose family he 
morally belongs. He dies as to the higher life 
of a man, and commences that lower life which, 
if continued through many generations, would 
perhaps reduce him in body altogether, as well as 
in spirit, to the form of a reptile; so that body 
and spirit should be exactly suited to each other. 
And perhaps this is but an example of a uni- 
versal law, that forms are constantly being 
brought by their essences into a true image. 
Innumerable instances might be brought from 
the various kingdoms of nature in support of this 
theory. All those parts of forms which do not 
correspond, gradually fall away till nothing 


| remains but that which the essential inhabits; as 
suppose that of the innumerable systems of | 


the arm, if the will never animates it, being 
never used, begins to disappear, and would 
entirely dwindle away, if kept entirely-motion- 


| less for a great length of time ; unless it derived 


some support from its connection with the body. 

In the metamorphosis supposed above, all the 
higher faculties would soon be extinguished 
through disuse ; for the whole occupation of the 
lower animals being the supply of their natural 
wants, whatever faculties might exist beyond 
what was necessary for this purpose, would gra- 
The higher life would cease, 
there being no organization and no acts into 
which it might flow—no opportunity for its exer- 
cise. 

Let us suppose, then, a race of men placed in 
circumstances analogous to these ; that is, in cir- 
cumstances in which there was no. opportunity 
for the exercise of any but the lower faculties ; 


lower faculties alone would exist, and, like a 
snake under a large stone, the race would remain 
under the vast weight of appearances, and make 
Neither could such a race, 
any more than an individual, be regenerated 
without an opportunity to exercise the higher 
intellectual and moral faculties which had become 
practically extinct. 

It would appear, then, that no life can exist in 
an individual or in a race in any direction, unless 
the individual or race be free to work in that 
direction. There can be no strength in the arm 
unless the arm be used. A race of men cannot 
become noble without doing noble things. Nei- 








ther can a man be a doer of noble deeds who is 
not noble in will and in thought. The true the- 
ory is, that growth in nobility is progressive, like 
natural growth; the result of a succession of 
movements in the will, in the thought, and in the 
deed. No one ever became suddenly noble, or 
suddenly base, any more than a beast was ever 
suddenly changed into the form of a man, or a 
man ever suddenly changed into the form of a 
beast. Much less was there ever a nation sud- 
denly regenerated, or one that was suddenly 
debased. All moral progression of man moves 
by minute steps, every one of which consists of 
three parts—motion of the will, motion of the 
thought, and from these two the deed; any one 
of which trine being absent, the other two are 
useless, and perish. 

According to these views, those theorists are 
altogether mistaken who teach that man must be 
made entirely good before he is made intellectual 
and placed above physical want; and those also 
who teach that education of the intellect is all 
that is necessary to make a man or a race great, 
glorious, and free; and those again also who 
teach that the full supply of man’s natural wants 
would be sufficient to make him good and wise. 

Regeneration can only be the result of an 
indefinite number of reflections of the Divine 
image and likeness; which is a trinity of love, 
wisdom, and act. Man, either individually or col- 
lectively, must be made first a little less degraded, 
then a little less ignorant, then a little less pau- 
per and slave: and this order of retrogression 
from vice, ignorance, and servitude must be con- 
tinued till the race or the man has become good, 
wise, and free ; when it may be further continued 
by a long succession of steps—continued, in fact, 
for ever—in each of which steps he shall become 
a little better, a little wiser, and a little richer 
and more powerful and free. 

This gradual process is necessary, because the 
change to be produced is an organic change, as 
Phrenology teaches. A sudden change of the 
whole man would be the substitution of one man 
for another. A sudden change of one whole 
faculty would be really the substitution of one 
faculty for another, nevertheless leaving the 
identity of the whole man. But the succession 
and gradual change of the most minute parts of 
the several faculties composing the man, leaves 
his identity unquestioned. 








Tue Bearp.—A writer in an English journal 
thus closes a long article on the utility of the 
beard : 

“ Surely enough has been here said to make 
it evident that the Englishman who, at the end 
of his days, has spent an entire year of his life in 
scraping off his beard, has worried himself to no 
purpose; has submitted to a painful, vexatious, 
and not merely useless, but actually unwhole- 
some custom. He has disfigured himself system- 
atically throughout life; accepted his share of 
unnecessary tic-doloreux and toothache, coughs 
and colds; has swallowed dust, and inhaled 
smoke and fog, out of complaisance to the social 
prejudice which happens just now to prevail. 
We all abominate the razor while we use it, and 
would gladly lay it down. Now, if we see clear- 
ly—and I think the fact is very clear—that the 
use of it is a great blunder, and if we are no 
longer such a slovenly people as to be afraid that, 
if we kept our beards, we should not wash, or 
comb, or trim them in a decent way, why not put 
aside our morning plague, and irritate our skin 
no more, as we now do? 

“T recommend nobody to grow a beard in such 
away as to isolate himself in appearance from 
his neighbors. Moreover, I do not at all desire 
to bring about such a revolution as would make 
shaven chins as singular as bearded chins are 
now. WhatI should much prefer would be the 
old Roman custom, which preserved the first 
beard on a young man’s face until it became 
comely, and then left it entirely a matter of 
choice with him whether he would remain bearded 
or not.” 
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BLACKBERRY OULTURE. 


_— 


Tae Blackberry has heretofore received less 
attention than it deserves. The abundance and 
almost universal distribution of the common, 
wild varieties has caused people to underrate 
the fruit. Should the crop fail only for a single 
year, we should realize how much we are in- 
debted to it. Ripening, as it does, just at the 
season when there are no other fruits in market, 
when the strawberry crop has been exhausted, 
and peaches and grapes have not yet appeared, 
the blackberry could not well be dispensed with. 
At the same time, it must be confessed that the 
fruit as found in our fields and by the road-side 
will hardly bear a comparison with the straw- 
berries and raspberries of the garden; and this 
fact has led to various attempts to improve the 
common varieties by culture. All experiments 
in this direction, however, as far as our know- 
ledge extends, have proved essentially failures. 
But the end so much desired and so long sought 
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THE LAWTON BLACKBERRY. 





for, seems now to have been attained in the dis- 
covery of a new variety. 


THE LAWTON BLACKBERRY, 


of the wonderful size and great productiveness 
of which, various accounts have appeared in the 
papers, was originally discovered on the roadside 
in the township of New Rochelle, New York. The 
attention of the American Institute Farmer’s Club 
and of the public generally was first called to 





this variety by Mr. W. Lawton, who has devoted 
great attention to its culture,and in honor of 
whom it has been named. 

The interest we feel in the cultivation of fruit 
in general, and our desire to chronicle all im- 
provements and discoveries having a bearing (as 
the culture of wholesome articles of food cers 
tainly has) upon the health and physical well- 
being of the race, have induced us to take es- 
pecial pains to present to our readers a true ac- 
count of this new addition to the luxuries of the 
fruit garden. For that purpose we have employed 
a competent person to visit the grounds of Mr. 
Lawton, to examine his plants and furnish a draw- 
ing of the fruit. The engraving on the opposite 





page is the result. The artist has succeeded to 
admiration in representing a cluster of berries of 
the natural shape and size: individual berries will 
often be found of the largest proportions, and we 
have seen several gallons at one time which are 
fairly represented by those in the plate. 

This is, as we have said, a new and entirely dis- 
tinct variety of the blackberry-—the first improve- 
ment, we have reason to believe, which has ever 
been discovered or obtained of this plant. In the 


township of New Rochelle, where it originated,. 


not a single plant has been found similar to it 
growing wild, although all the common varieties 
abound there. Its size and quality do not depend 
upon careful cultivation, but wherever the com- 





mon kinds will thrive, this may be had in perfec- 
tion. It grows tall and upright, frequently ten 
feet or more in height; and the flower, leaf, and 
stalk being proportioned to the size of the fruit, 
and always healthy and free from blemish, it is 
an embellishment to the garden. 

The stalks which shoot up from the roots during 
the summer bear fruit the ensuing year, and die 
in the autumn. This natural arrangement for re- 
production is most beautiful. The stalks, heavily 
laden with many hundred berries, would be ex- 
posed to the burning rays of the sun, ripen the 
fruit prematurely, and perish early in the season ; 
but being protected by the new and vigorous 
shoots, bending gracefully like a plume over 
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them, they continue to yield fruit daily for six or 
eight weeks, when the sap being no longer ela- 
borated, the shoot loses its vitality. It must be 
removed in the spring, to make room for the 
hardy shoots which are to perform the same office 
in their turn, 

Mr. Lawton’s garden and farm are within five 
minutes’ walk of the depot in the beautiful vil- 
lage of New Rochelle, and visitors will at any 
time be permitted to examine his plants. Every 
precaution is used to preserve the variety from 
any admixture with seedlings of the common 
kinds which abound there. Offshoots only from 
plants which have fruited will be propagated 
upon his place, or delivered to purchasers. 

This new variety of the blackberry has been 
examined by many horticulturists, fully compe- 
tent to judge of its value, and the unanimous 
verdict seems to be in its favor. 


The editor of the Working Farmer observes: 


“The blackberry is among the most healthful 
of our small fruits ; and from the ease with which 
it may be propagated, and the ready market for 
its products, we cannot doubt that the variety now 
offered to the public by Mr. Lawton will be 
eagerly sought for.” 


Mr. Charles Downing, in the Horticulturist, 
thus speaks of it: ; 


“Having heard a good deal said about the 
Lawton Blackberry,-for the past year or two, 
and knowing that many of the new fruits were 
over-praised, I made a special visit to Mr. Law- 
ton’s, a few days since, to see for myself, and 
I can assure you I was well paid for my trouble. 
There is no humbug about it; and the only won- 
der is, that it has not been more generally intro- 
duced and propagated before. The fruit is large 
and sweet. It is an enormous bearer ; indeed, the 
quantity (considering the large size of the fruit) 
surprised me, and the berries were perfect. Mr. 
Lawton informed me that they continue in bear- 
ing five or six weeks, and in favorable seasons 
much longer. He has some two or three acres, 
and will have plants to dispose of in the fall and 
spring. The latter, however, is the most pre- 
ferable time for transplanting. Plant as early as 
the ground is in good working order.” 


In the American Institute Farmer’s Club, not 
long since, Judge Van Wyck proposed the follow- 
ing resolution, which was unanimously adopted : 


“ Resolved, That the Farmer’s Club of the 
American Institute highly approve of the efforts 
made by William Lawton, Esq., of New Rochelle, 
to cultivate, improve and spread that most valu- 
able blackberry spoken of to-day, and that he has 
presented to this Club at different periods, both 
this season and the last, most liberal specimens 
of this blackberry, so that every member (and 
they were sometimes fifty in number nearly) 
could not only gratify his sight but his palate, 
with eating as many as he pleased, and thus be 
qualified to judge in every stage and season of 
their growth, their superior qualities as regards 
size, flavor and succulency, and also their con- 
stant improvement each year under his manage- 
ment: and that we do hereby earnestly and 
decidedly recommend the Lawton Blackberry, 
as the Club has correctly named it, to public 
notice and patronage.” 


The plant thrives best in a moist soil and in 
the shade, in which situations it continues longest 
in bearing. The fruiting season lasts from five 
to eight weeks. It may be planted either in the 
spring or in the autumn. Mr. Lawton sells the 
plants in packages of one dozen each, for $10. 
He may be addressed at No. 54 Wall street, New 
York, or at New Rochelle, N. Y. 





Psychology. 


ALLEGORICAL VISIONS. 


It is an importantly significant psychological 
law by which interior, prophetic, or transic 
visions generally occur in the form of allegorical 
representations. We might illustrate the fact 
by numerous cases in the interior experiences of 
men both in ancient and modern times, such, for 
instance, as the dreams and visions of Pharaoh, 
Nebuchadnezzar, Cyrus, Cambyses, Darius, the 
apostle Peter, those of many of the modern 
dreamers, seers, and clairvoyants. Not to in- 
stance far-fetched cases, however, I will mention 
a couple of remarkable experiences in point 
which I lately had myself. 

Being on a lecturing tour in Connecticut, I 
fell in with a man who had obtained intimations 
concerning a deposit of a large amount of money 
more than half a century ago, in a certain piece 
of ground on the banks of the Connecticut river ; 
and he requested me to mention some clairvoy- 
ant whom I thought best qualified to indicate the 
precise spot where the hidden treasure might be 
found. Having known of many unsuccessful 
cases of money-seeking through clairvoyance, I 
endeavored to persuade the gentleman of what I 
believed to be true—that all such concealed trea- 
sures were the property, not of individuals, but 
of the human race, which would become ayail- 
able only at such future time as would admit of 
their being appropriated, without selfishness, to 
the general good, and that by a spiritual law 
they were guarded against being appropriated 
to individuals by any clairvoyant or spiritual 
means. My arguments, however, seemed to have 
little weight on my friend’s mind, and he still 
insisted that I should give him the names of some 
clairvoyants whom I knew to be distinguished 
for accurate visions of things at a distance. 

In the course of the conversation which ensued, 
being seated in an easy-chair, I closed my eyes 
and sank into a state of entire passivity, when, 
without in the remotest degree expecting or 
even thinking of such a thing, the following 
vision distinctly presented itself: 

I saw what appeared to be the hole or pit which 
had been digged in the earth for this money. 
Directly upon the brink of it, and standing upon 
the fresh earth that had been thrown up from the 
excavation, stood the dry skeleton of a huge eagle, 
which, however, differed -from the eagle in the 
characteristics of its head. Its eyes were mon- 
strously large, and instead of a hooked bill, it had 
a long shovel-shaped snout. Its organism in 
these particulars resembled that of some of the 
saurians of the ancient geological periods, and 
which were distinguished for their voracity. The 
bird turned his head to one side, and with his 
enormous eye looked down into the hole fora 
moment; but finding nothing there, his whole 
frame sank, as it were, voluntarily, into the hole, 
and the earth closed over him! 

I mentioned this singular apparition to my 
friend, without at first knowing what it could 
mean, or whether, indeed, it meant any thing in 
particular. But having had many allegorical 
visions of that nature, and having somewhat ex- 
tensively studied the laws of their interpretation, 
I began to analyze the appearance, and found in 
it a most clear and forcible explanation of my 
friend’s mental state and desires, and of the ulti- 
mate result of any attempt he might make to 
earry out his then present purposes. The most 
prominent idea which the mind connects with the 
eagle is that it is a bird of lofty flight. It there- 
fore most prominently represents mental soaring, 
or ambition. Its huge saurian eyes and beak 
(the one enabling the animal to see its prey, and 
the other to devour it) represented a voracious 
greediness. The fact that the creature was in the 
form of a dry skeleton, represented the deadness 
of the quality of that ambitious greediness, or 
its destitution of all the high qualities of a true 
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human life. The apparently voluntary sinking 
of the figure into the earth, and disappearing 
after it had looked there and discovered nothing, 
represented the ultimate and inevitable failure 
of my friend’s proposed enterprise, and his dis- 
position then to hide his ambitious and abortive 
greediness from the observation of the world. I 
frankly related this interpretation of the vision ; 
my friend seemed to recognize its appositeness, 
and I think will consider it as an ample substi- 
tute for any further clairvoyant diagnostications 
on the same subject, and will profit by the timely 
warning not only in saving the wear and tear of 
pickaxes and spades, but the still greater wear 
and tear of his purse, and his reputation for good 
sense. 

While on this subject, I may as well relate an- 
other singular psychological experience which 
occurred to me on the evening of the same day, 
by which the future was allegorically and cor- 
rectly foreshadowed. After lecturing in the eve- 
ning, and retiring to bed at the house of a friend 
who had proffered his hospitalities, I sank into a 
half-sleeping, half-wakeful state, when I seemed 
to be resolved into a stream of refined and almost 
aérial water, and in that state I found myself 
rushing with impetuosity through the road by 
which I had come to that place, having a deep 
feeling of anxiety lest I should he foo late for 
something —I could not exactly tell for what. 
At the same time there was a feeling of disap- 
pointment and sadness on my mind, owing to 
some cause aside from the fear of being too late. 
The next morning I depended upon a friend to 
call with a conveyance to take me to the steam- 
boat some three miles distant. My friend, ac- 
cording to my watch, was rather tardy, and on 
starting with him I was almost confident I should 
be too late for the boat. I therefore found it 
necessary to hurry him constantly as we rode to- 
wards the wharf. As we passed along, he commu- 
nicated to me a piece of information which gave 
me a feeling of disappointment and sadness, and 
then it was that I recognized a complete fulfil- 
ment of my mental premonitions of the previous 
evening. Iwas impetuously rushing along just 
that part of the road where, as a stream of refined 
liquid, I had found myself hurrying—in vision— 
on the previous evening, having precisely the 
same fears of being “too late,”’ and precisely the 
same feelings of disappointment and sadness in 
consequence of something which I had learned. 
The identity of my mental state with what it was 
in the foreshadowings of the previous psycholo- 
gical vision was so perfect in every particular, 
(which I cannot here mention,) that I could not 
doubt the reality of the monition. 

In illustrating psychological laws, I have been 
in the habit, heretofore, of drawing mostly from 
the experiences of others. I now mention these 
specimen facts of my own psychical history, not 
in seeking the (in these degenerate days) rather 
unenviable notoriety of a visionist, but because 
I can speak of them, and reason from them, with 
more assurance than I could from similar facts 
resting upon second-hand testimony. Now let 
us inquire why should such psychical revelations 
and preintimations, among people of all ages and 
nations, be so generally, and with such a uniform- 
ity of general characteristics, given by allegori- 
cal representations rather than by literal pic- 
tures of the facts? It may be answered, first, 
that the allegorical law, whether instituted for 
that purpose or not, enables us to confide in the 
intimations of the correctly interpreted visions, 
as being independent of the imaginative creations 
of the visionist’s own mind. Had I, for instance, 
interiorly seen my money-digging friend literally 
go on the ground and dig for the treasures, and 
literally meet with disappointment and mortifica- 


tion, neither he nor I would have known that the 


vision was not a projection from my own previous 
thoughts and opinions. But instead of that, an 
aérial form presented itself, which I had never 
seen or thought of before, and the meaning of 
which I neither knew nor conceived until I ana- 
lyzed the figure by an exterior mental process, 
and found it, according to fiwed principles of 
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interpretation, to answer the question that was 
then mooted. There is no room here to suppose 
that my prejudices or imagination had any thing 
to do in the evolution of the result. The same 
remark will apply to all allegorical visions, and 
will show that when they are correctly inter- 
preted they are more certainly to be depended 
upon than any other class of psychical impres- 
sions. 

These allegorical images, however, are evi- 
dently governed by a fired law, which may be 
called the law of correspondences. The vision 
which was seen for my money-digging friend was 
not a thing to be merely compared to his mind 
with its then existing projects, but it was, so to 
speak, his mind itself, with all the concomitants 
and natural results of his proposed enterprise, 
and which, by virtue of its specific qualities, na- 
turally and necessarily assumed precisely that 
form of projection. So the river of water seen 
in the other case, was not a mere comparison to 
my mind in its then existing state, but it was 
my mind itself which in its then state naturally 
assumed that form of projection whereby to ex- 
press or represent its condition and peculiarities. 
And it is worthy of remark that in all ages and 
among all nations the same general classes of 
images as occurring to psychologically or spirit- 
ually impressible minds, have been understood to 
represent the same general classes of ideas, and 
have been interpreted according to the same 
general rules, which fact of itself proves that 
there is an established law involved in the case. 

We will here merely hint that when this law is 
properly understood, then the whole great con- 
geries of objects and scenes, even in the outer 
world, will be known to be only correspondences, 
clothings, and material ultimations of principles 
and realities in the spiritual world, and by the 
former the latter may be read and known to a 
certainty. Ww. F. 
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LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 





To elucidate and call into action every faculty 
and instinct in man will be the special mission of 
each weekly issue. 

PHRENOLOGY teaches us HOW to accomplish this 
great end. By analyzing every human element 
and function, it points out the natural aliment, 
and shows how to enlist, gratify, and develop 
each singly and all combined. 

By showing that Causality relates man to 
nature’s institutes of cause and effect; that 
Mirthfulness is delighted by the absurd and ridi- 
culous; that Ideality revels in beauty and per- 
fection ; Eventuality feasts on facts; Order on 
system ; Comparison scans and infers; Combat- 
iveness copes with difficulties; Alimentiveness 
feeds the body ; Benevolence seeks to do good ; 
Veneration worships ; and similarly expounding 
every human faculty, this science unfolds prime- 
val human nature, and shows how to find and 
adept ourselves to each and all. 

Neither sectarian nor yet neutral in politics, 
philosophy, religion, nor any thing else, it will 
present that aspect and inculcate those doctrines 
on all subjects which original human nature 
teaches. That nature is right, and this sheet is 
its interpreter. 
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It will advocate NaTuRAL religion—the study 
and worship of a Great Supreme, especially in 
His works, and take a political stand-point far 
above any party, and urge the EDUCATION OF THE 
PEOPLE, rather than be a party hack. Our na- 
tion can be improved illimitably. We shall 
show HOW. 

To better our common nature—to obviate ex- 
isting evils and point out a more excellent way, 
will be a cardinal object; yet we shall attempt 
this by portraying the good and perfect, and ex- 
pounding the laws of our being, and the conse- 
quences of their obedience and infraction, rather 
than by sledge-hammer denunciation. 

Hos, its joys and improvement— conjugal 
love, and its culture—the true way to manage 
children—diet, fruits, and their culture—mone- 
tary affairs—the arts and sciences—natural his- 
tory — biography — passing events, including 
wholesale views of the race and its interests, 
will be fully presented. 

To TEACH HUMAN NATURE, and also to cultivate 
and develop every human element—to ILLUs- 
TRATE LIFE, human, animal, and vegetable, in all 
its forms, and point out those conditions most 
favorable to its complete development—to ELI- 
MINATE NATURE'S tTruTHs—these greatest of all 
ends we propose to accomplish. 

Will a discerning public patronize a first-class 
weekly conducted on this platform? Are the 
publishers capable of fulfilling these pledges? 

Subscriptions, singly or in clubs, may be sent 
in at once. See Prospectus for Terms. 





BODY AND SOUL. 
HORACE MANN’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS.* 


From the Christian Inquirer. 


Ir the history of bodily infirmities and diseases, in respect 
to their influence upon the motives of men and the course of 
events, could be faithfully written, it would be found that 
many crimes have been ascribed to Satan, or to Original 
Sin, that ought to be charged to the account of a dyspeptic 
stomach or a dizzy brain. The little tempers and fitful 
moods that disturb so many hearts and homes, may be as- 
cribed directly or indirectly to the same causes. Many a 
man who is cross enough to bite his best friend, is himself 
bitten by some aching tooth or uneasy nerve, and would 
find a new heart of good-will if he could only yield to a little 
judicious surgery, or indulge himself in copious supplies of 
fresh air and fresh water. 

No library can exhaust that great topic, the influence of 
health upon religion and of religion upon health. The cun- 
ning old priesthoods understood this matter pretty well, and 
laid regular siege to the rebellious will by cutting off the 
alimentary supplies, and actually starving out the resistant 
forces who garrison that proud citadel, the body. The sys- 
tem of fasting is a powerful ally to priestcraft, for it weak- 
ens the will, quickens the sensibilities, and produces just the 
state of mind most favorable to passive obedience and blind 
devotion. We have great doubt whether the daring dogma 





_* From Horace Mann’s Inaugural Address at the Dedica- 
tion of Antioch College. One vol. 12mo., flexible cloth 
covers. Price, prepaid by mail, 37 cts. Address FowLErs 
AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 

This may be regarded as the ablest production of its very 


able and distinguished author, It should be read by every 
man and every woman, 
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of Transubstantiation could hold its place among men, were 
it not for the imperious rule which forbids the communi- 
cant taking the least morsel of food or drink during the day 
of communion until after receiving the adorable wafer upon 
the lips. Listen to Mr. Mann’s terrible portraiture of sins 
against the body, and judge of their power over the mental 
and moral state : 


“T hold it to be morally impossible for God to have cre- 
ated, in the beginning, such men and women as we find the 
human race, in their physical condition, now to be. Ex- 
amine the book of Genesis, which contains the earliest an- 
nals of the human family. As is commonly supposed, it 
comprises the first twenty-three hundred and sixty-nine 

ears of human aden With child-like simplicity, this 

ook describes the infancy of mankind. Unlike modern 
histories, it details the minutest circumstances of social and 
individual life, Indeed, it is rather a series of biographies 
than a history, The false delicacy of modern times did not 
forbid the mention of whatever was done or suffered. And 
yet, over all that expanse of time—for more than one-third 
part of the duration of the human race—not a single instance 
is recorded of a child born blind, or deaf, or dumb, or idiotic, 
or malformed in any way! During the whole period, not a 
single case of a natural death in infancy, or childhood, or 
early manhood, or even of middle manhood, is to be found. 
Not one man or woman died of disease. The simple record 
is, “and he died,” or, he died “in a good old age, and full of 
years,” or, he was “old and full of days.” No epidemic, nor 
even endemic disease prevailed, showing that they died the 
natural death of healthy men, and not the unnatural death 
of distempered ones. Through all this time, (except in the 
single case of Jacob, in his old age, and then only for a day 
or two before his death,) it does not appear that any man 
was ill, or that any old lady or young lady ever fainted. 
Bodily pain from disease is nowhere mentioned. No cholera 
infantum, scarlatina, measles, small-pox—not even a tooth- 
ache! So extraordinary a thing was it for a son to die be- 
fore his father, that an instance of it is deemed worthy of 
special notice; and this first case of the reversal of nature’s 
law was two thousand years after the creation of Adam. 
See how this reversal of nature’s law has for us become the 
law; for how rare is it now for all the children of a family 
to survive the parents! Rachel died at the birth of Benja- 
min; but this is the only case of puerperal death mentioned 
in the first twenty-four hundred years of the sacred history, 
and even this happened during the fatigues of a patriarchal 
journey, when passengers were not wafted along in the 
saloons of railcar or steamboat. 

“Had Adam, think you, tuberculous lungs? Was Eve 
flat-chested, or did she cultivate the serpentine line of grace 
in acurved spine? Did Nimrod get upin the morning with 
afurred tongue, or was he tormented with the dyspepsia? 
Had Esau the gout or hepatitis? Imagine how the tough 
old Patriarchs would have looked at being asked to sub- 
scribe for a lying-in hospital, or an asylum for lunatics, or 
an eye and ear infirmary, or a school for idiots or deaf-mutes. 
What would their eagle-vision and swift-footedness have said 
to the project of a blind asylum or an orthopedic establish- 
ment? Did they suffer any of these revenges of nature 
against false civilization? No! Man came from the hand 
of God so perfect in his bodily organs, so defiant of cold and 
heat, of drought and humidity, so surcharged with vital 
force, that it took more than two thousand years of the 
combined abominations of appetite and ignorance; it took 
successive ages of outrageous excess and debauchery, to 
drain off his electric energies and make him even accessible 
to disease; and then it took ages more to breed all these 
vile distempers which now nestle, like vermin, in every 
organ and fibre of our bodies! 

“During all this time, however, the fatal causes were at 
work which wore away and finally exhausted the glorious 
and abounding vigor of the pristine race. At least as early 
as the third generation from Adam, polygamy began. In- 
termarriages were all along the order of the day. Even 
Abraham married his half-sister. The basest harlotry was 
not beneath one of the Patriarchs. Whole peoples, like the 
Moabites and Amorites, were the direct fruit of combined 
drunkenness and incest between father and daughters. 
The highest pleasures and forces of the race gradually nar- 
rowed down into appetite and incontinence. At length, 
its history becomes almost too shocking to be referred to, 
If its greatest men, its wisest men, its God-fayored men, 
like David, could be guilty of murder for the sake of adul- 
tery, or, like Solomon, could keep a seraglio of a thousand 
wives and concubines, what blackness can be black enough 
to paint the portrait of the people they ruled, and the child- 
ren they begat? R 

“After the Exodus, excesses rapidly developed into dis- 
eases. First came cutaneous distempers—leprosy, boils, 
elephantiasis, &c.—the common effort of nature to throw 
visceral impurities to the surface. As early as King Asa, 
that right royal malady, the gout, had been invented. Then 
came consumptions, and the burning ague, and disorders of 
the visceral organs, and pestilences, or, as the Bible expresses 
it, ‘great plagues and of long continuance, and sore sick- 
nesses and of long continuance ;” until, in the time of Christ, 
we see how diseases of all kinds had become the common 
lot of mankind, by the crowds that flocked to him to be 
healed. And so frightfully, so disgracefully numerous have 
diseases now become, that if we were to write down their 
names, in the smallest legible hand, on the smallest bits of 


paper, there would not be room enough on the human body 


to paste the labels.” 

We are much gratified at the prominence given to physi- 
cal education at Antioch College, and we say, with all sober- 
ness, that this single feature of the President’s management 
would be of itself enough to induce us to send a youth there 


- who might ask our advice, especially as we have good reason 


to believe that the counsel given in the Discourse is given 
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also by personal intercourse and expostulation. We believe 
that vast mischief comes to thousands of young people in 
our seminaries of learning, from ignorance of some of the 
first principles of health, Medical men of experience declare 
that one insidious vice, that leaves unequivocal marks of 
itself upon the complexion and spirits, is frightfully common 
in our schools and colleges. Undoubtedly many youths» 
worthy of far better things, often fall into sad errors from 
sheer ignorance, and might be saved from the vice and the 
imbecility by a timely word from a teacher or counsellor of 
sufficient wisdom and dignity. 

More and more we believe in the power of the body over 
the mind, and we claim for the mind the sacred right of 
being served by a sound physical constitution. We are sorry 
that so many of our clergy have feeble health, and complain 
of being overworked. We know their many hardships, yet 
there are not a few preachers who have more reason to 
blame green tea, late hours, and immethodical habits for 
their feebleness, than any excess of work. 


PHRENOLOGY IN IcLinoIs.—Messrs. EpIToRS: 
Supposing that you would be desirous to know how Phreno- 
logy is progressing in this western world, I have thought it 
might interest you and the readers of the Journal to write 
a few words thereunto, 

Prof. I. Palmer came here some two months since, and 
delivered a series of excellent and popular lectures on Phre- 
nology. Mr. P. combines the social with the scientific in his 
lectures, and by this means gains the feelings of his audience, 
a point which some lecturers seem to overlook. A consider- 
able degree of interest has been awakened on the subject, 
and phrenological fruit seems to have been produced. A 
class was formed, and the members have by the Professor 
been indoctrinated theoretically and practically into this great 
science of Phrenology. Mr. P. having to leave, the class 
have formed the visitors into a permanent Society, and hold 
weekly meetings in a hall hired for the purpose. These 
weekly meetings are found to be very useful. Essays are 
read, and phrenological delineations of character are given, 
which generally takes up the full time of the meeting. 

Finding that we required some human skulls, a number 
of the members sallied forth with spade in hand and ex- 
humed from their resting-place the skulls and bones of some 
twenty Illinois Indians. 

There are raised mounds scattered all over this country. 
In the mound which we opened, from twenty to thirty In- 
dians had been buried. They had been buried in various 
manners; some in a sitting posture, others lying on their 
backs; some on their sides, their knee almost touching the 
chin, while others lay with their faces downwards. Doubt- 
less they are victims of war. Arrow-heads, pieces of flint- 
stone, &c., lay scattered in all directions. At the head of 
each Indian we found an earthen pot, and at the bottom of 
each potashell. We suppose that the idea of burying the 
pot with the body sprung from a belief that the Indian in 
the heavenly hunting-ground would have as much need for 
his pot and shell there as here. Alas for their faith! Science 
has caught hold of their heads and pots, and instead—poor 
fellows !—of their rambling through Elysian fields, hunting 
the buffalo or the deer, should they have the misfortune to 
wake up, they will find themselves laid out for the good of 
humanity on our phrenological shelf. The shape of the skull 
indicates that they were a much superior race of Indians to 
those living at the present day. We know of no Indians 
now living capable of forming earthen vessels such as those 

we have found. 

I may mention that the organs of Individuality and Lo- 
cality are very largely developed in their skulls. Ww. B. F. 

Ottowa, Til. 


CHANGING THEIR OccuPpATION.—The Wew York 
Tribune says: From the following, which we find in The 
Cleveland Plaindealer, we infer that preaching doesn’t pay 
in that vicinity : 


The Rey. D. Pickands, the eloquent and popular divine 
who so long dispensed the gospel to our neighbors across the 
river, has abandoned the profession, and is now a clerk in 
the Canal Commissioner’s office. 

The Rey. A. McReynolds, late pastor of the Presbyterian 
church at East Cleveland, has also laid off the surplice and 
gown, (if such things they were,) and is now the popular sta- 
tion-keeper at the Euclid Depot, 

The Rey. B. K. Maltby, late of the Methodist church, St. 
Clair street, devotes his time to “The American Monthly 
Magazine.” 

The Rev. L. D. Mix, late of the same church, is retailing 
family supplies in the dry-goods line at Chagrin Falls. 





The Rey. Wm. Day, the well-known and popular chaplain 
of the Mariner’s Church, and he whom every sailor on the 
Lake reverenced as a holy father, has abandoned the profes- 
Sion, and is selling hats and bonnets by wholesale for A. 
Fuller & Co. 

‘ The Rev. J. H. Beck, whilom of the Presbyterian persua- 
sion in this city, is farming it in the south part of the county. 

The Rev. Mr, North has been some time in the Daguer- 
reian business, 

_ The Rey. Mr. Fuller, now of Brighton, is also farming it a 
little, and attending to other matters more congenial. 

The Rey. Mr. Burritt, who, a few years ago, fed hungry 
souls from the pulpit of the Presbyterian church in Franklin 
Mills, is now feeding the physical man. He keeps a board- 
ing-house in this city. 

[We are not aware that a recent acquaintance with Phre- 
nology had any thing to do with the change of occupation 
just made by these theologians, But we do know large 
numbers, now in the pulpit, far better adapted to other pur- 
suits, in which they would be vastly more useful and suc- 
cessful, Some men cannot long endure a sedentary pro- 
fession, and soon waste away, and are compelled, for life and 
health’s sake, to engage in other persuits, Phrenology points 
out the proper calling for each and every man, and should 


always be consulted before choosing a life occupation. 


PHRENOLOGY IN MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE.—We feel 
great pleasure in announcing the fact, that a new Puoreno- 
Lo@toaL Soorery has been organized in this flourishing city, 
a city with upwards of 12,000 inhabitants, and rapidly in- 
creasing! Memphis is the most important point on the 
Mississippi river, midway between New Orleans and St. 
Louis. Several daily and weekly newspapers are pub- 
lished here; manufactories of cotton, iron, rope, etc., have 
been established ; also a boat-yard, for the building of steam- 
boats. The Memphis and Charleston Railway terminates 
here, and all things indicate that Memphis is to take her 
place among the important cities of the West. PHrEnoLocy 
must “take deep root” in a place so favorably situated. 
We shall be happy to publish the names of the officers of 
this new Society. 


ANCIENT ParenoLogy.—If the following article 
be well founded, the science of Phrenology, it will be seen, 
is some centuries old: 


J. Heurnius, a medical writer of some note, in his work 
entitled, “De morbis qui in singulis partibus humani capitis 
incidere consueverunt,” 1594, Cap.10, p.100, speaking of phre- 
nitis, and its various forms, adds, “Secundo differunt phre- 
nitides, loco affecto: nam vel totum cerebrum, vel ejus pars 
occupata est. Si pars cerebri, ea erit antica, postica,vel media, 
Scio hic disputari, utrum principes facultates capitis, 
sedes in cerebro habeant varias, necue, &c.” Hence we 
perceive from this, that it was then maintained in the 
schools, It is, however, so reasonable an opinion, that it 
will not be a subject of wonder to many, that centuries be- 
fore this, the same ideas found place; and that Galen, the 
most learned and illustrious physician of his time, (between 
one and two hundred years of the Christian era,) should pro- 
mulgate similar sentiments. See first book of Prorrhetics, 
aph. 27 ;—and in his fourth book, de locis affectws, he says 
that when the brain is affected, apud anticas ventres swos 
laedi imaginationem: sin illi medios secwm wentriculos 
trahant, perverti et cogitationem. He also inquires else- 
where, why phrenitis has such a variety of symptoms, and 
why, at one time, the imagination, and at another, thought 
or memory, shall be defective. “Hoc evenit (says he) ex 
humoris raptu ab una in aliam cerebri partem: itaque hoc 
fieri ex variarum cerebri mansionum irritatione, et altera- 
tione preegrandi, unde successiva opera.” See Heurnius, loc, 
cit, Farther on, we find, “Si principes facultates que in 
cerebro habitant, varias mansiones occwpant, igitur unus 
idemque homo poterit ingeniosus esse, vique imaginandi ex- 
cellere, et etiam memorandi potentia alios anteire: at ple- 
rumque ingeniosi immemores sunt: quin nonraro memoria 
valide exsplendescente, torpescit imaginatio,” &c. We need 
not enlarge, our object being merely to prove the present 
doctrine by no means to be anew thing. We see, however, 
from the last-quoted sentence, that the idea of a due deve- 
lopment of the requisite organs had not oecurred to the au- 
thors quoted. Nevertheless, we have now before us a Latin 
work still older than Heurnius, printed in 1508—entitled 
“Margarita Philosophica” —a kind of Encyclopedia, in 
twelve books of dialogues between a master and scholar, 
commencing with the rudiments of grammar, and going 
through the arts and sciences: amongst other subjects, the 
mind is considered: and a curious engraving is given of the 
human head, on which are depicted, according to the pre- 
sent plans, the localities of several faculties, &c. ‘“Sensus 
interiores (says the master) numero quinque sunt, viz, 
Sensus communis: Imaginativa: Estimativa: Fantasia, que 
etiam imaginativa deci solet: et memorativa,” &c.—all of 
which he locates in three assumed ventricles. 


Hair a century ago, Lakes Ontario, Erie, 
Huron, Michigan, St. Clair and Superior, were entirely with- 
out commerce. Now they have nearly a quarter of a mil- 
lion of tonnage, and a traffic of an annual value of nearly 
four hundred millions! Our foreign commerce, it will be 
recollected, bears no comparison to this commerce of the 
Lakes alone, besides the mighty values that float upon our 
majestic rivers.— The Times, 
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ADMONITION —Wor.Lp COMING TO AN END AGAIN! 
Messrs. FowLers anD Wex1s: Dear friends, (for I beg 
leave to address you as such,) you may think this a business 
communication, because it is addressed to the firm; but, 
friends, I wish to address you upon a subject of more im- 
portance than any worldly concerns can be, viz., your own 
eternal interests. Listen to me for one moment. I believe 
you to be candid men,—reasoners! Do you believe in 
God’s word as it is revealed in the Holy Scriptures? Do 
you rightly understand it? If you do, this note will be 
useless ; but if you are in error, for God’s sake listen! 
Friends, I believe the end of all earthly things to be 
near at hand! My Bible says so! Are you unbelievers in 
this doctrine, or do you “love his appearing?” This I assure 
you is a question of more importance to you than any 
earthly consideration can be! In less than two MONTHS 
the Lord will surely come—no mistake !—no misinterpre- 
tation,—all correct! The next fulfilment will be the comin 
of Mir Lord! Oh! do try to be prepared for that awful 
even 

I have been a reader of your valuable works. I have learnt 
to love you. This has prompted me to make an effort for 
your salvation! Please to read the tracts which accompany 
this, which will call your attention to the subject. You will 
see its importance, its really paramount importance. Then 
study your Bible, prayerfully and candidly, and do not, as 
you value your souls’ eternal interests, remain longer in 
error! Now be speedy in your investigations. This may 
Le > et call from God to you. There is certainly no time 


A Houmate Frienp. 
Derry, Rockingham County, N. H. 


Mr. O. 8. Fowler, t of firm of FowLers anp WELLS, 


Mr. L. N. Fowler, New York. 


Mr. 8. R. Wells, 


God speed this humble epistle! May it prove a savor 
of life! 


We most respectfully advise our devout and zealous 
“friend” to go straightway to the nearest Warrr-OurE 
ESTABLISHMENT, and engage quarters for at least three 
months, when his “opinions” will be like to undergo a 
change, and instead of admonishing us as above, he will 
recommend that we prepare our ground for a crop of potatves 
the coming year. There is too much blood in the top of 
our friend’s head, and he should take Such treatment as a 
judicious phrenological physician would recommend. 


AmusING PaRENOLOGICAL CaLcuLaTiIons. — A 
Scottish journal gives a paragraph, as evidence of the practical 
benefits of Phrenology, which might be of interest to those 
in favor of the science elsewhere. It states, “that in Edin- 
burgh there are phrenologists who, for years, have examined 
the heads of servants before engaging them. One lady ex- 
amined the heads of thirteen female servants before she fixed 
on one that was suitable, and a trial of the individual selected 
has justified the opinion formed of her qualities. Another 
lady fixed on a servant after examining the heads of five, 
and was equally satisfied with the result. A friend informed 
us lately, that in England he had met with an extensive 
merchant who stated that he never engaged a clerk without 
previous examination of his head. We speak from experience 
in assuring our readers that they will find the advantage of 
following the same rule. It is melancholy to read in the 
newspapers accounts of post-office robberies, of elopements 
of confidential clerks, public servants, &c., with large sums 
of money, and of the executions that follow, when, by using 
Phrenology as a test of natural qualities, such occurrences 
might be most frequently prevented. We are humbly of 
opinion that if, for confidential situations, young men were 
selected in whom the organs of the moral and intellectual 
powers are decidedly large—and many such are to be found— 
there would be a high degree of certainty that they would 
not commit these enormous crimes.—Saratoga Whig. 


[Such examinations are called for daily, at our office. And 
we have yet to learn of the first instance where our phre- 
nological predictions have not been fulfilled. In all these 
things—and many more—Phrenology is of the greatest im- 
portance. A full, carefully written description of character, 
is worth to any man a hundred times its cost. 


Woman’s Rients Conventron.—In accordance 
with avote passed at the adjournment of the Woman’s 
Rights Convention held in Cleveland, Ohio, in October, 1853, 
the fifth Annual National Convention will be held in Phila- 
delphia, commencing on the 18th of October, aud continu- 
ing through the two succeeding days, 

The subjects which will come under discussion in this 
Convention, as in the preceding ones, will be the equal rights 
of woman to all the advantages of education, literary, scien- 
tific, and artistic ; to full equality in all business avocations 
and industrial pursuits, commercial and professional. 
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ELectTion IN Matne.—The recent election in 
the State of Maine has resulted in the choice of Mr. Morrill, 
the Anti-Nebraska candidate for Governor. The Legislature 
has a large majority of the same political complexion, Ac- 
cording to the last reports, the Democrats had not elected 
any Senator to the Legislature, and but twelve represent- 
atives, Several Anti-Nebraska members of Congress have 
been elected. 


Vermont Exectrion.—In this State, Judge Ro- 
gers, the Coalition candidate for Governor, has been elected 
by about 9,000 majority. The entire Senate is Whig and 
Anti-Nebraska; and the Whigs and Republicans have a 
majority of over 100 in the House of Representatives. The 
Whigs and Republicans have chosen the entire Congressional 
delegation, viz.: in the 1st district, Mr. Meacham, by 8,900 
majority; 2d district, Mr. Morrill, by 475 majority; in the 
3d district, Mr. Sabin, by 2,000 majority. 


CALIFoRNIA.—The most important news by the 
last arrival from California, is the report that the American 
Commissioner has concluded a treaty for the annexation of 
the Sandwich Islands to the United States. No details are 
given, but it is known that all the King’s Council are 
strongly in fayor of annexation, and the King was one of 
the most active promoters of the treaty. 

The editor of a San Francisco paper, referring to the treaty 
with the Government of the Sandwich Islands, says that 
nothing has transpired relative to the terms of the cession, 
but the treaty is fofwarded to Washington by the steamer; 
and enough is known to establish the fact that the terms are 
advantageous in the extreme; and there is no doubt they 
will be readily accepted by the General Government, 

All the members of the Hawaiian Privy Council, except 
two, are in favor of annexation, and the old King him- 
self, anxious to be divested of the cares of unsubstantial 
royalty, is one of the chief promoters of the measure. The 
heir-apparent, however, is very unwilling to see the sceptre 
pass from his illustrious house, and does not relish the idea 
of being reduced to the level of a plain American citizen. 

An active trade is springing up between San Francisco and 
the Sandwich Islands, and the splendid new steamer Poly- 
nesian now plies regularly between San Francisco and Hono- 
lulu. The advantages to be derived from annexation are too 
obvious to need comment. 

A company has been organized in Los Angelos for the 
purpose of manufacturing salt from a lake located about sey- 
enteen miles from that place. Experiments have been made, 
the results of which far exceeded their anticipations. 

The tidings received from every portion of the State under 
cultivation, are highly encouraging. With trifling excep- 
tions, a bounteous yield has repaid the husbandman for his 
labor. Although farmers have been for some time engaged 
in harvesting their crops, the work can hardly be put down 
as half completed. 

The news from the various parts of the mining region is 
generally cheering. In the dry diggings, a want of water is 
felt, but the miners there are waiting patiently for the rainy 
season, being satisfied to pay their expenses until that time. 
In the part of the mines where the water is conveyed by 
flumes, the miners are doing well. 

New diggings have recently been discovered in different 
portions of the country, and occasional “lucky strikes” are 
made, as of old. The people of California are pretty toler- 
ably well satisfied that there is no fear of the mines giving 
out just at present, 

The Shasta Courier contains statements and eorrespond- 
ence from various mining localities in the northern portion 
of the State, which give not only encouraging but extrava- 
gant accounts of the success of the miners. 


Urau.—We have dates to the 3d of August 
from Great Salt Lake City. Governor Young has concluded 
terms with all the chiefs of the Utahs, Walker being at the 
head. The health of the country is excellent, There has 
been an abundance of rain, and the harvesting was very fine. 
Upwards of one hundred and fifty thousand head of cattle 
were driven this season to California from the plains; also, 


a a acess emer mime 








numbers of fine horses and mules, and large flocks of sheep. 
The cholera, which had broken out among the Mormon 
emigrants on their leaving Independence, disappeared after 
the parties had fairly got on their way. Upwards of four 
thousand souls have arrived at Salt Lake City this season, 
and the emigration thence to California has been very light, 
To the eastward of Fort Kearney, vegetation had been de- 
stroyed by the drought. 


—— 


DESTRUCTIVE Storm AT CHARLESTON.—A violent 
storm has prevailed at Charleston, doing immense damage 
to property in the city and vicinity. The wharves have 
been overflowed and warehouses filled, injuring a vast quan- 
tity of merchandise. The damage to wharves alone is esti- 
mated at a quarter of a million of dollars, Old Point House, 
on Sullivan Island, was swept away, and it is feared several 
lives were lost. Tho sea made a complete breach through 
Moultrie House, and the occupants retreated to the cupola 
of the building. Most of the Islanders took refuge in Fort 
Moultrie, 

THE GRINNELL Arctic Expeprtion.—The sec- 
ond expedition sent out by Henry Grinnell, Esq., to the 
Arctic Seas, under command of Dr. Kane, was last heard 
from on the 23d of July, 1853, when he was at Uppernavic, 
on the west coast of Greenland; but he is expected to report 
himself in New York in the course of next month, Should 
he not be heard from at that time, it will be surmised that 
he has decided upon spending another winter at the North. 
He could not remain there longer than the first of Septem- 
ber, if he designed returning this season, as at that period 
ice commences forming very rapidly. 

It was his plan, at last accounts, to proceed as far north in 
his ship (the “Advance”) as the ice would permit, during the 
fall next ensuing, He would then proceed, with a portable 
boat, and an ample supply of stores, to establish a depot at a 
remote northern point; and subsequently, to penetrate to 
the most extreme point accessible. Hvyen should he obtain 
no clue to the missing English navigator, Sir John Franklin, 
confidence is entertained that, with his rare scientific attain- 
ments and facilities for investigation, the expedition cannot 
be without important results, 

Intelligence has just been received from Capt. Inglefield, 
who had reached Disco Island in the “ Phenix,” at the end 
of June. The report of the season was highly unfavorable, 
both as to the preceding winter and present season. For 
many years it had not been known so severe, and there is 
some fears that Capt. Inglefield may not be able to cross 
Baflin’s Bay, and so reach Beechey Island; in which case, 
the absent vessels, and especially Captains McClure and Col- 
linson, will not be relieved this year; and we must remain 
in ignorance of what has been done in the prosecution of the 
search for Sir John Franklin’s expedition. It seems possi- 
ble, however, that the unusually large quantities of ice which 
haye been seen in the Atlantic during the spring, and even 
the summer, may have been occasioned by the disruption 
and descent of large bodies in the northern part of Baffin’s 
Bay, leaving it comparatively free, while the narrow por- 
tion at the southern outlet has been choked. We trust, 
therefore, that as Capt. Ingoldby proceeded to the north- 
ward, he would find the less hinderance to his progress. 


Emigration of CoLtoreD Peorpre.—A conven- 
tion of colored men of the United States and Canada, who 
are in favor of emigration to another country, and the 
founding of a State of their own, was held at Cleveland re- 
cently. About 140 delegates were present, and Rey. William 
Munroe, of Michigan, presided. Some discussion took place 
upon the prominent objects of the convention, and reports 
embodying facts and sentiments relating thereto were read. 
A report on the “ Political Destiny of the Colored People” 
was read. The report recommended Central America, or 
the West India islands, as places to which to emigrate, Can- 
ada was set aside, on account of the majority there being 
white, and the probability of Canada being annexed to the 
United States. It was, however, recommended to purchase 
land, &c., as it would for the present furnish a retreat for the 
fugitive. Central America was regarded as offering the 
greatest advantages, as a permanent home, to the colored 
race, as their continent. 

An INDEPENDENT Strate mn Liperta.— The 
Maryland colony in Liberia is now a free and independent 
State. The new constitution, containing a clause which pro- 
hibits the traffic in ardent spirits, was adopted by the people 





on the 29th May, and on the 6th June, William A. Prout was 
elected Governor, and B, J. Drayton Lieut.-Governor. Tho 
new Governor was for many years secretary to the late Goy. 
Russwurm. 


CuurcHd SPECULATION IN Lanp.—A Society has 
been formed by members of the Episcopal Church, for the 
purpose of raising a fund to purchase Western lands, which 
may serve in future for building-sites for churches, or grow 
into town-lots at $50 per foot. Bishop Kemper is the Presi- 
dent of the Association; Robert J. Minturn, of New York, 
Treasurer; and Rey. A. N. Littlejohn, of New Haven, one of 
the Secretaries. The idea of the Society was suggested dur- 
ing the recent Rock Island excursion, probably by the for- 
tunate pecuniary result attending the early-purchased land 
of the Episcopal Church at St. Paul’s, Minnesota, where $300, 
wisely invested a few years ago, has now produced $20,000, 
or more. The Society desires to raise $10,000, and particu- 
larly solicits twenty contributions of $500 each, which will 
make up the amount. 


Tue Erie Casy.—The difficulties which have 
existed for several years between the people of Erie and the 
Erie and North-east Railroad Company, and which created 
so much excitement in December, January, February, and 
March last, have been before the Supreme Court for adjudi- 
cation. From it a decree has gone forth, ordering the Com- 
pany to remove that portion of their road which is built on 
the streets of Erie and Harbor Creek, thus sustaining fully 
the position of the inhabitants of Erie, 


Oup Forxs.—A venerable matron of North 
Adams, Massachusetts, 93 years of age, gave an old-folks’ 
tea-party a few days since, and among the guests who were 
present, were four ladies of the respective ages of 86, 82, 80» 
70; and three gentlemen of 85, 80, 73; making the united 
ages of the eight persons, (including the hostess,) 649 years 
—an average of 81. Six of these persons own farms, on 
which they reside, all in one neighborhood of less than a 
mile square, and have been residents of the town over fifty 
years, 


Tur Waite Hovusr.—All the family of the late 
Gen. Taylor, who occupied the White House, are dead; the 
noble General himself, his wife, his daughter, Mrs. Bliss, and 
Col. Bliss. Mrs, Fillmore is also dead, and also her daughter. 


— 


Kansas Immieration.—aA correspondent of the 
Boston Post, writing from Fort Leavenworth, Kansas Ter- 
ritory, under date of August 16, says :-—“Within a fortnight 
I have noticed an increase of emigrants. Large wagons and 
small, filled with families and their beds, with their cattle and 
ploughs, are passing daily. In the steamers up and down 
the river, in stages, and on foot, come the people who will 
swell our first census; and as the weather becomes cooler, 
the number will increase. Settlements of considerable im- 
portance are under way thirty miles north of here, opposite 
the thriving town of St. Joseph, forty miles west on the 
Grasshopper, as well as south of the Kansas river, at Wa- 
ka-husa. Favorable accounts are frequently heard from 
these points, that every thing goes on peacefully and briskly. 
Iam not aware that one serious quarrel has occurred in 
Kansas,” 


PPOVISION AGAINST Famine.— We are fully 
persuaded that there is much more apprehension expressed 
about a deficiency in the grain crops of the season than is 
well founded. There has been more than an ayerage crop 
of wheat, rye, and oats, throughout the country, and at least 
half an average crop of Indian corn. Let us see what all 
this will amount to: A full crop of wheat is 120,000,000 
bushels; of rye, 15,000,000; of oats, 150,000,000; of Irish 
potatoes, 65,000,000; half a crop of corn, 300,000,000. To 
which may be added—sweet potatoes, 40,000,000; buek- 
wheat, 10,000,000; rice, 5,000,000; barley, 5,000,000; peas 
and beans, 10,000,000; besides an unusually heavy crop of 
hay. Here is about one million of millions of bushels of 
what may be called bread—a pretty good provision, one 
would think, for twenty-six millions of people. 

It is estimated that the Canadas will raise the present 
season a surplus of 12,000,000 bushels of wheat, which of 
course will look abroad for a market. By the new recipro- 
city treaty, provincial grain and flour come into our market 
free of duty, and upon an equal footing with the productions 
of our own farmers, 
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Destruction oF THE Mitts oF THE Norra. 
AmericAN PuaLtanx.—About six o’clock Sunday morning, 
Sept. 10, a fire broke out in the extensive mills of the North 
American Phalanx, located in Monmouth county, New 
Jersey, near Red Bank, forty miles from this city. The fire 
was first discovered near the centre of the main edifice, and 
had at that time gained great headway. It is supposed to 
have originated in the eastern portion of the building, and 
a strong easterly wind prevailing at the time, the flames 
were carried towards the centre and western parts of the 
edifice. This was a wooden building, about 100 feet square, 
three stories high, with a thirty-horse-power steam engine 
in the basement, and two run of burr-stones, and superior 
machinery for the manufacture of flour, meal, hominy and 
samp, on the floors above. Adjoining the mill on the north 
was the general business office, containing the account books 
of the Association, the most valuable of which were saved, 
at the risk of his life, by Mr. Sears. Adjoining the office 
was the saw-mill, blacksmith-shop, tin-shop, &c., with val- 
uable machinery, driven by the engine, all of which was 
destroyed. About two thousand bushels of wheat and corn 
were stored in the mill directly over the engine, which, in 
falling, covered it so-as to preserve the machinery from the 
fire. There was a large quantity of hominy, flour and feed 
destroyed with the mill. The carpenters’ shop, a little 
south of the grain-mill, was saved by great exertion of the 
members, men and women, All else in that-vicinity is a 
smouldering mass. Nothing was insured but the stock, val- 
ued at $3,000, for two-thirds that’amount. The loss is from 
$7,000 to $10,000. The insurance is in country offices, The 
mills were situated about a quarter of a mile from the dwell- 
ings, with a thick grove intervening, and the fire occurring, 
from some unknown cause, so early in the morning, the 
flames got such headway before discovered, that all the 
means that could be exerted by the members were of no 
avail; and the wind blowing a gale, nothing was left stand- 
ing an hour after the fire broke out. 
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New Haven Rarroap Couartwes A: meeting 
of the stockholders of the New Haven Railroad Company 
has been called for the 2d of October, to receive the report 
on the Schuyler fraud, and to take some action in respect to 
the over-issued stock. The earnings of the road in August 
foot up about $82,000, being a falling off of about $2,000 as 
compared with last year. 


Tar Catoric Enernn, invented by Capt. Erics- 
son, has been finally abandoned, and is to be taken out of the 
ship bearing his name, steam-boilers being substituted. 
From the beginning this result hs been foreseen by practi- 
cal and scientific men, notwithstanding the alleged complete 
success of the experiment. 


Miss Drx.—This devoted philanthropist sailed 
for Europe, in steamer, on Saturday, a free passage being 
generously given to her by Mr. Collins, with a state-room 
to herself. A correspondent of the Commercial Adwerti- 
ger thus describes a little scene which took place on meet- 
ing Mr. Collins at her embarkation : 


“ To was on board when she arrived, and she approached 
to tender her thanks, but taking her hands in his, with an 
emotion that did him honor, he said, ‘The nation, madam, 
owes you a debt of gratitude which it can never pay, and of 
which I, as an individual, am only too happy to be thus pri- 
vileged to mark my sense.’ 

“Miss Dix could only reply with tears, for, aS was evident 
to all who saw her, her nervous system is completely pros- 

trated. Could we expect it to be otherwise, in view of her 
immense labors and her grievous disappointments? In six- 
teen Btates this delicate woman has had the satisfaction to 
see asylums for the insane established under her infiuence, 
and still she leaves in the United States twenty-one thousand 
insane persons, lodged in dungeons or pens, not less loath- 
some or more comfortable than a pig-sty—twenty-one thou- 
sand whom she has herself seen, and whose miseries are 
therefore fully known to her. It was in behalf of these that 
she petitioned Congress. 

“After years of earnest toil and patient waiting, she saw 
her hopes for them on the eye of accomplishment. The 
picture of comfortable lodging and kind and judicious at- 
tendance, restoring them once more to the condition of 
men, rose before her. She was ready to say, ‘My work is 
done ; Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace.’ 

“The word of one man has struck down her hopes. Can 
we wonder that with her hopes her life has well-nigh fallen ?” 
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Carturn oF Bomarsunp.—The most important 
event in the progress of the Russian War, is the capture of 
the strongly fortified town of Bomarsund, on the island of 
Aland, about ninety-five miles from Stockholm, the capital 
of Sweden. The detailed report of the affair shows that few 
lives were lost on either side. About two thousand Rus- 
sians were taken prisoners. 

The French and British landed about 11,000 troops, but 
only a small part of them were actively engaged in the siege ; 
the place having been surrendered by capitulation within 
three days after the fire of the besiegers was opened. The 
fleet rendered but little assistance, as the vessels, owing to 
the shoal water, could not approach near enough to the fort 
to bring their guns effectually to bear. Some of them of the 
smaller class grounded, and one steamer threw her guns 
overboard before she could be towed off. Red-hot shot 
from one of the forts reached some of the vessels, but did 
little damage. 

The first disembarkation of French troops took place on 
the morning of August 8th, in a bay about three miles in 
width, situated to the south-west of the Russian forts, and at 
a distance of 2,500 yards from the westernmost fort, called 
Fort Tzee. No efficient resistance could be offered by the 
Russian garrison to the landing of so strong a force, covered 
by such an imposing strength of ships. At nine o'clock on 
the evening of the 7th, the whole fleet stretched across the 
mouth of the Bay of Bomarsund, and brought their force to 
cover the west shore, on which the landing was to take place. 
At one o’clock A.M., August 8th, the Russians commenced 
firing from three heavy guns in the earthwork battery, on 
such boats as passed within range. By eight o’clock, 11,000 
troops had been safely landed, formed, and marched through 
a pine forest to a village on the heights, about two miles 
distant from the fortress. The ships at this time in front of 
the forts were the English (all steam) Bulldog, (Admiral Na- 
pler,) Edinburgh, (Admiral Chads,) Hague, Ajax, Blenheim, 
Amphion, Termagant, Belleisle, Penelope, Sphynx, Gladi- 
ator, Valorous,. Vulture, Pigmy, Lightning; transports 
Prince, Julia, Columbia, Cornejius Fox; cutter Sparrow- 
hawk; yachts Mavis, Foam, Esmeralda, French ships, In- 
flexible, (flag-ship, ) Breslau, Trident, Tage, Dupeere, St. 
Louis, Algerine; steamers Phlegethon, Darien, Souffleur, 
Asmodee, Dain, Reine Hortense. On the north side of the 
island were the Leopold, Arrogant, Odin, Hecla, Locust, Por- 
cupine, Otter, Alban, and Cuckoo. 

The siege continued with increasing spirit until the 16th, 
resisted with great force by the garrison, until the ships 


-gathered so closely around that a shot and shell were sent 


into the fort every five minutes. After this tremendous 
assault had been conttnued a short dime, the garrison was 
compelled to hang out a flag of truce. Capt. Hall (of the 
Bulldog) was sent on shore, and with Admiral Parseval’s 
aid-de-camp, and two of General Baraguay d'Hilliers’ staff, 
formed a deputation to negotiate with the besieged. The 
garrison, admitting the uselessness of further resistance, 
agreed to lay down their armsand march out. Onethousand 
of the prisoners were to be embarked on board the French 
ships Cleopatra and Syrene, to be taken to Brest; the re- 
maining nine hundred are to be sent in English steamers 
to the Downs, there to await the orders of the British Admi- 
ralty. The fortress is very badly damaged. Sir Charles 
Napier, in a despatch to his Government, says, “The fall of 
this important fortress will be followed by the submission of 
the Garden of Islands.’’ 

Tus Crmes.—The accounts with respect to the 
embarkation of the troops for the Crimea are somewhat con- 
tradictory; but all agree that the embarkation has com- 
menced at Varna and other places, and that Sebastopol will 
be the point of attack. Of course the commanders, both 
French ané British, keep their own secrets, and the letter- 
writers can only conjecture their purposes from the moye- 
ments they see. Some great operation is certainly designed 
by them. Hitherto the allies of Turkey have rendered her 
no other service by land than what has arisen from their 
yicinity to the scene of operations on the Danube, intimi- 
dating the Russians. The fleet has rendered important sery- 
ice by blockading the Russian fleets and forts in the Black 
Seas and the Baltic, but the allied armies have done nothing ; 
and as the taking of Sebastopol is the only apparently feasi- 
ble object of concentrating so large a force at Varna, it has 
been taken for granted that this is its destination. A few 
woeks will, therefore, bring intelligence of important events. 


Great Britain.—The harvest holds out the 
most encouraging prospects. The weather is fine for reap- 
ing and garnering, and the yield is very fair. The papers do 
not announce any further fall in the price of wheat and 
flour, but the market is very dull. So far as the metropoli- 
tan county and the districts immediately adjacent are in 
question, a great portion of the late potato crop may be con~ 
sidered as lost. Like all previous visitations of the disease, 
the change from apparent soundness to palpable decay came 
on quite suddenly, and fields that but a few days since 
looked verdant and healthy, haye all at once assumed the 
worst symptoms of the fatal blight of 1846. Nor were the 
indications limited to outward appearances, for, when dug 
out of the ridges, the potatoes were found to be extensively 
tainted, in some instances the disease nearly reaching the 
core, while in others its devastations were only just com- 
mencing on the surface. The obvious consequence of this 
discovery was a “panic” in the potato markets, and sellers 
submitted to any rates that were offered, in order to get rid 
of stocks on hand. 


et 


France.—The Emperor is still absent from 
Paris, and during his journeyings is said to have been every- 
where received with the greatest cordiality. 

Spaiy.—A dispatch from Bayonne, August 21, 
says the last number of the Madrid Gazette contains Sethins 
important. The situation of the capital was, on the 18th, 
the same as during preceding days. A modification of tho 
Cabinet was considered probable. Queen Isabella left the 
palace on the 18th instant, and drove on the Prado. Few 
acclamations greeted her. The Republican Union Club, 
presided over by the Marquis d’Albaida, is extremely active, 
and is pressing the Administration with memorials demand- 
ing freedom of labor, and other desirable objects. Emigra- 
tion continues. Queen Christina is still concealed in the 
palace with the Duke de Rianzares. Her children have 
quitted Madrid—three having already passed through Bay- 
onne, and the others were expected. The Pope’s Nuncio has 
threatened to leave Madrid, if the last Concordat shall be 
either annulled or modified without the concurrence of 
Rome. The people express themselves as perfectly indiffer- 
ent whether he goes or stays. It is positively asserted that a 
commission will be appointed to examine the accounts of 
Sartorius and his colleagues, with the view of impeaching 
them before the Cortes. 








Messrs. FOwWLERS AND WELLS :—The enclosed I found near 
the office of S. Brown, Broadway, and thinking it of 
value to the owner, I send it for a place in your PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, "thinking its wide circulation would 
bring into notice the lost article. Please notice it at your 
earliest convenience, and make the above statement in 
connection with the poetry, and oblige 

Yours, respectfully, 


LINES 
TO MRS. W., ON THE BURIAL OF HER SON. 


T. J. Corrina. 


Anp is this watching weary, 
This listening all in vain? 
Will Clare’s light, tiny footstep 
Ne’er gladden thee again? 
Are all those merry prattlings 
Hushed, never more to cheer ; 

And was that languid ‘* by- by”? 
His latest music here? 

Is Greenwood bell now tolling 
A welcome to thy boy? 

Must we entomb this treasure, 
This budding of thy joy ? 


Yes, unseen forms from heaven 
Around thee have been flying ; 
They hovered o’er thy darling, 
And lured him into dying. 
Then weep not, O fond mother, 
Though ear thly lies are riven; 
Rejoice “thee with those angels, 
“ One cherub more ’s in heaven,?? 


Ah, Greenwood ! be thou faithful 
To sleepers in thy store; 
Within thy fairy pre cincts 
There ’s placed one jewel more. 
A rarer, brighter spirit 
I’m sure can ne’er be found 
Among the flowers and marbles 
of thy bright burial-ground. 


Oh, kindly help her, Heaven, 
To yield her little one ! 
Help her to feel sincerely, 
“Thy will, not mine be done.’’ 
With love, your own 


New York, April, 3, 1854. FRIEND. 
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General Botices, 


New Books, for notice or review, and ADVER- 
TISEMENTS fur THE PHRrENOLOGIOAL AND WATER - CURE 
JouRNALs, may be sent to Fowlers aud Wells, 

808 Broapway, New York; 
142 WasHINGTon stREET, Boston, and 





281 Aron strEET, PHILADELPHIA. 


To secure insertion, ADVERTISEMENTS should reach the 
publishers on or before the 10th of the month preceding 
that in which they are to appear. 

All appropriate and useful subjects, such as Agriculture, 
Mechanics, the Arts, Schools, and so forth, are deemed pro- 
per, while patent medicines, lotteries, liquors, and tobacco, 
will be scrupulously rejected. 





PHRENOLOGY IN SALEM, Onto.—Dr. Everett 
has been lecturing here to a large and highly respectable 
class, on Phrenology and Physiology. The number of per- 
sons in attendance, and the deep interest manifested, shows 
that Phrenology has taken a deep and permanent hold upon 
the minds of the people. 

At the close of the lectures, the following Resolutions 
were adopted by a unanimous vote: 


Resolved, That we believe the elevation and happiness of 
the race depends mainly upon “self-knowledge,” and a 
faithful observance of the laws of our being, and that we 
recommend the study of Phrenology and Physiology as best 
calculated to unfold those laws, as well as to reveal the true 
relations and duties man owes to his fellows and to God. 

Resolved, That we concur in testifying that the Lecturer 
occupies high moral ground, always laboring to impress 
upon his class the importance of self-improvement, recom- 
mending the school-room and literary society as the best 
places to secure these objects. 

Resolwed, That Dr. Everett has demonstrated beyond a 
cayil his ability, as a Phrenologist, to read human character. 

Resolved, That we approve the manner in which Dr. Ey- 
erett teaches the science of Phrenology, connecting it as 
he does with Physiology, considering man as a unit, claim- 
ing that all his faculties should be harmoniously developed, 
in order to attain perfect manhood. 

Wm. H. Berts, Secretary, Salem, O., Sept., 1854, 

Fow ters and Wetis._—This enterprising pub- 
lishing house has removed from their quarters in Nassau 
street to the roomy and convenient premises No. 308 Broad- 
way, where their large and increasing business can be fully 
accommodated, at least for the present. These gentlemen 
are widely known to the reading world as publishers of the 
best books issued on Phrenology, Hydropathy, and physio- 
logical subjects generally. As Lecturers and Professors, the 
Messrs. Fowlers enjoy a high and well-earned reputation. 
They examine heads every day, and those in want of a cha- 
racter can get a true reflex of their developments in the 
phrenological chart with which they will be furnished after 
manipulation—W. Y. Lvening Mirror. 


We suppose the Editor judges from experience, having 
submitted his own well-developed head for a scientific ex- 
amination. For the compliment he pays us we not only 
thank him, but venture to predict that the time is not far 
distant when the “whole world” shall “see themselves as 
others see them,” in his chaste, bright, clear, truthful, wide- 
awake Mirror, ta 

Lire In.ustratep.—Our First Numer is now 
printing, (Oct. 1st,) and will be mailed to Sunsorrsers at 
once. Those who would like to begin with the beginning, 
should make up their clubs and send in their names as soon 
as possible. We shall print an edition of 50,000 to com- 
mence with, but cannot engage to supply back numbers. 
Those, however, who subscribe now, or during the present 
month, (October,) will be sure of complete sets, Will you 
begin with the beginning ? ; 

New Ene@uanp Femsate Mepican Cortece.— 
The Seventh Annual Term of this institution will com- 
mence on the first of next November. We would call the 
attention of our readers in Massachusetts to the fact that the 
Massachusetts Legislature has appropriated funds to pay the 
tuition of forty pupils annually for five years, from the dif- 
ferent counties of the State, according to the number of 
Senators. Applications can be made, personally or by let- 
ter, and particulars be learned, at the College, 274 Washing- 
ton street, Boston. See advertisement. 

Laxe Mrs, Jerrerson Co., Wisconsin.— 
Messrs. ATWooD AND Rowz have a stock of our publica- 
tions, which they will furnish at New York prices. Our 
readers in that vicinity will do well to give them a call. 





From New York To Boston.—To all who have 
an eye to comfort in travelling, who value their personal 
safety, and who can appreciate courteous and gentlemanly 
treatment, we commend the Fall River Steamboat Line, 
which, in connection with the Fall River and Old Colony 
Railroads, forms a connection between New York and Bos- 
ton. An advantage of this route, and one of no small im- 
portance, is, that a good night’s rest is secured on board the 
boat, while the passenger is still enabled to reach Boston, or 
New York, as the case may be, at an early hour in the 
morning. The steamers of the Fall River Line are of the 
first class, and of great strength and speed, and are fitted up 
in the most elegant and comfortable manner. Their offi- 
cers are experienced and efficient, gentlemanly and obliging, 
and the safety and comfort of the passengers is in every 
respect well provided for. The boats leave pier No.8 North 
River daily, Sundays excepted. Fare, $4. Wm. Borden, 
Esq., 71 West street, is Agent. 

CrrcuLaTe Goop Booxs.—During vacation, and 
now, after harvest, those interested in educational, physio- 
logical, and health reform, will do well to engage in the cir- 
culation of good books. Complete catalogues, with terms to 
agents, and those desirous of becoming such, will be sent on 
post-paid application. Address FowLers AND WELLS, 308 
Broadway, New York. 


Witerary Wotrees. 


By Geratp Massy. From 





PorMs AND BALLADS. 


the third London edition. New York: J. C. Derby. 


1854. [Price, prepaid by mail, $1.] 

Gerald Massey is a poet of the people. He speaks for 
them by authority. Standing among them, being one of 
their number, he knows their wrongs, their sufferings, their 
aspirations, their hopes, and through him their inarticulate 
thoughts and feelings find worthy utterance, He is the son 
of a poor English peasant—a canal-boatman—who cannot 
write his own name, and first saw the light in a miserable 
little stone hut, so low that a man could not stand upright 
init. His early life was one of continual toil, privation, and 
suffering. He thus speaks of it himself: 


Having had to earn my own dear bread by the eternal 
cheapening of flesh and blood thus early, I never knew what 
childhood meant. I had no childhood. Ever since I can 
remember, I have had the aching fear of want throbbing in 
heart and brow. The currents of my life were early poi- 


soned, and few, methinks, would pass unscathed through. 


the scenes and circumstances in which I have lived; none, 
if they were as curious and precocious as I was. 


But he finally got fccess to books, read, studied, and 
wrote. He is now only twenty-six years old, but most of 
the poems in the volume before us are fully worthy of ma- 
ture poetic genius. Some of them are equal to any thing 
one can find in Tennyson or Alexander Smith. In the 
lavish richness of their imagery they remind us of the lat- 
ter. They have plenty of faults of style. The wonder is 
that they have not more and greater. But these cannot 
blind us to their exceeding beauty. They are mostly either 
political or domestic. The former are full of nervous en- 
ergy and fiery earnestness, and breathe the loftiest aspira- 
tions for freedom and social progress. They deal with 
wrong and oppression in tones of the most indignant rebuke, 
but without bitterness or vindictiveness. In spite of all his 
wrongs and sufferings, Massey is kindly in his feelings, and 
genial and hopeful. 

His domestic poems, which we like still better than those 
of a political character, overflow with beauty and tenderness. 
No poet has celebrated so charmingly the delights of matri- 
monial life. We commend to husbands and wives, as well 
as to all who expect to become such, the poems entitled 
“The Bridal,” “ Wedded Love,” and “The Husband and 
Wife.” 

We cannot do justice to the book in a brief notice, but we 
do most earnestly commend it to all lovers of poetry and 
progress. 


THe Lire AND ADVENTURES OF PrercrvaL May- 
BERRY. An Autobiography. By the Author of “ Lafitte.” 
Philadelphia: T, B. Peterson. Bunce and Brother, New 
York, 

A humorous story of considerable merit, with capital 
illustrations by Darley. It is full of incident and adventure, 
with a good mixture of the Indicrous. Good for those who 
would “laugh and grow fat.” 
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Tur Rvuprments or BooxKeePine ; designed for 
the use of Schools, and for Self-Instruction. With an 
Address to Students on the Essentials to Success in Mer- 
cantile Pursuits. By James Nixon, Accountant. New 
York: F. J. Huntington and Mason Brothers. 1854. 
[Price, prepaid by mail, $1.] 

This is one of the best works on bookkeeping that we 
have ever had the pleasure of examining. It aims to do 
something more than to lay down aset of arbitrary rules, 
with examples for transcription. The pupil is made to see 
the reason of every process; to comprehend the principles 
which underlie the art. With this little work for a text- 
book, the student may become something better than a ma- 
chine. He may prepare himself to enter upon his duties in 
the counting-room wnderstandingly. Mr. Nixon’s instruc- 
tions are concise, but always intelligible, and sufficiently 
comprehensive for ordinary purposes. 


Tue Corp Grapery; from direct American 
Practice. By Wm. Cuortton. New York: For sale by 
FowLers AND WELLS, 808 Broadway. [Price, prepaid by 
mail, 50 cents.] 

The author of this little work is already known to our 
readers through his valued contributions to our columns, in 
the department of Horticulture. He has here given “a 
concise and detailed treatise on the cultivation of the exotic 
grape vine under glass, without artificial heat.” The book 
will be found exceedingly useful to those engaged in the 
culture of the vine in cold graperies, as the author is a prac- 
tical gardener, and gives the results of actual American 
experience. Its statements and instructions may be relied 
on for correctness and practical value. 


Lonvon : Its Literary and Historical Curiosities. 
By F. Saunpers, Author of “Salad for the Solitary.” 
New York: Kiggins and Kellogg. 1854, [Price, prepaid 
by mail, 75 cents.]- 

Our friend, the bookish epicure of “Salad” memory, has 
here struck a rich vein of historical and literary ore, which 
he has not failed to work with a skill and industry worthy _ 
of the success achieved. London is a great subject for a 
small book, but the principal aim of Mr. Saunders in this 
volume has been to furnish persons making the transatlantic 
tour with a compact manual of the British Metropolis. This 
he has very successfully accomplished. While his work 
will serve as an excellent guide-book, the reader will find it 
something more, It truly exhibits London past and pre- 
sent in one view, 


Hermit’s Dett. From the Diary of a Penciller. 
New York: J. ©. Derby. 1854. [Price, prepaid by mail, 
$1.] 

A charming book, made up of rural and domestic sketches, 
and exquisite word-paintings of home scenes and joys, with 
a bright thread of story running through the whole. The 
lover of nature and domestic life will find in its perusal a 
rich treat. The story does not depend for its interest upon 
startling incidents or a complicated plot, and there is no 
attempt at the production of dramatic effects. The author, 
whoever he may be, is an elegant and graceful writer. 


Tas Norra American Sytva; or, A Description 
of the Forest Trees of the United States, Canada, and 
Nova Scotia; considered particularly with respect to their 
use in the Arts and their introduction into Commerce, 
with a Description of the most useful of the European 
Forest Trees. By Anprew Mricuaux and Tuomas 
Nourtat. Philadelphia: Robert Pearsall Smith. 1854, 


Michaux’ work is comprised in three royal octavo vol- 
umes. Nuttall’s supplementary work makes three additional 
volumes of the same size. The whole forms one of the 
most magnificent works ever published in America, The 
six volumes contain too hundred and seventy-seven plates, 
colored after nature. 

It is quite unnecessary to say any thing in praise of Mi- 
chaux’s magnificent work on the forest trees of our country ; 
the well-established reputation of Nuttall, the author of the 
additional part of the work, is a sufficient guaranty for its 
accuracy and the style of its execution. The plates are 
finely and carefully colored—equal, it is considered, to the 
best French editions, See advertisement for particulars. 
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‘is the penalty for thus violating Nature’s laws. 
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Compenpium or Pnonograray. An Exposition 
of the Principles of Phonetic Short-hand. By Anprew 
J.Granam. NewYork: Published by the Author. [Price, 
prepaid by mail, 12 1-2 cents.] 

This treatise gives a full and complete statement of Pho- 
nography. The dullest mind could hardly fail to understand 
it. It appears to be freed from all redundances ; the learner 
is saved from all unnecessary labor. The work provokes a 
surprise that the art of Phonetic Short-hand should be con- 
sidered difficult in the least degree by any. It will add 
speed to the already rapid strides Phonography is making in 
our country, till that shall be the common mode of writing. 


Mopern Sprriruaism.—We have received from 
the publishers, Messrs. Partridge and Brittan, “A Review of 
Dr. Dods’ Involuntary Theory of Spiritual Manifestations, 
by W. 8. Courtney,” and “The Tables Turned; a Brief 
Review of Rey. ©, M. Butler, D. D., by 8. B. Brittan,” but 
have found time to read neither of them. They will doubt- 
less prove interesting to those engaged in the investigation 
of the strange phenomena to which they relate, or who haye 


a taste for ghostly literature. [Price,25 cents each, by 
mail.] 


Lronarp Scorr anp Company’s ReEPuBLICA- 
TIONS.— We have received from Messrs. L. Scott & Co. their 
reprints of the London, North British, and Westminster 
Quarterly Reviews, and Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
All these standard works are too well known to require a 
word of commendation from us. They are the heavy artil- 
lery of the periodical press, and are almost indispensable to 
the student, the editor, and to literary men in general. The 
price of the American reprint is so low as to bring them 
within the reach of most persons who may desire them. 
See advertisement. 








ores and Queries, 





OVER-WORK OF THE Brain.—Mr. John Marshall, 
writing to the London Spectator, on over-work of the brain, 
says, that had the first symptoms of this direful malady— 
which carried Scott, Southey, Pitt, Castlereagh, Moore, 
Tytler, Romilly, Laman Blanchard, Wilson, Robert Hall, and 
Talfourd, and, in a great measure, Burns, Byron, Campbell, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Haydon, and a host of others 
distinguished in literature, i in science, in politics, and in art, 
to a premature grave—been promptly attended to, many of 
these illustrious men might have been yet spared to us. 

Brain-work is vastly more exhausting than is generally 
supposed. Brain-work is like the burning of a lamp with 
a large wick,by which the oil—vitality—is rapidly consumed, 
while in physical labor, in the open air, we constantly 
add to our vitality by imbibing an abundance of fresh air, 
and expend it more slowly, through the muscles. Whereas 
the brain-worker is usually “closeted,” and generally 
works by gas or candle-light, which aggravates the difficulty. 

The great increase of insanity in our country may be 
attributed to excessive brain-work—to an over-active ner- 
yous temperament, sometimes caused by artificial stimu- 
lants. Tea, coffee, tobacco, wines, liquors, opium, and drug- 
medicines, all tend directly to excite and exhaust the ner- 
vous system, Parents commit a fatal error in pressing young 
children to hard study and confinement to illy ventilated 
school-houses. A puny, delicate, sensitive, precocious race 
When will 
the people study themselyes—the laws which govern life 
and health—Physiology, Phrenology, and Psychology—body 
and mind—Humanity, MAN ? 


BALANCED BETWEEN Goop anD Evit.—W. W. 
W., Woodburn, Tenn., desires to know what must be the 
relative proportions of the different portions of the brain, 
in order that the person shall be equally inclined to good 
and to evil, and therefore liable to be readily turned either 
way by circumstances; if these portions of the brain can be 
measured by calipers or tape, and by what rule.—if sur- 
rounding influences were equally favorable, there should be 
an equal development of all the portions of the head. But 
as circumstances and outward influences are at present more 
in favor of the development of the passions, the moral and 
intellectual should predominate in size to make up for the 
greater activity of the passions, 


Messrs. FowLers AND WELLS: Dear Sirs :—I wish 
a set of plates, full size, illustrating all the organs, which 
can be represented on a flat surface, by contrast, large and 
small. If you can furnish them, advise me at this place 
and name the price. (A.) 

I am not informed whether you sell any thing which would 
be useful to me in illustration from your Cabinet, or not; 
Say casts and skulls, (B.) 

If you do, could you give me an idea of your prices? 

What would fifty or a hundred dollars buy as a basis of a 
Cabinet? I wish to learn to read heads accurately. Such 
plates and specimens as would aid me in learning acewrate 
location and relative developments, are those I wish. (C.) 

Tam not a beginner exactly, as I have read nearly all the 
works on the subject at various times during the last fifteen 
years, 

I practised law many years in the South, have accumu- 
lated what many would deem a competency, and am now a 
cotton planter in Alabama. 

I don’t know that I shall lecture upon the subject, but I 
wish to qualify myself to do so, and especially to read 
character. 

I have made this explanation to enable you to judge pro- 
perly what I want. 

The science must be introduced into our colleges and 
schools. (D.) 

Tam gratified to learn from your Journal that your un- 
tiring efforts in the cause are proving so successful now. 

You merit much for your zeal, talent and energy brought 
to the propagation of truth, (E.) 8. B. 0, 


A. We have them. 

B. Our assortment of casts supply what he wants. 

OC. Our practical classes would be of much service. 

D. Who will be the missionaries to introduce it? 

E, No husbandman can enjoy the growth of his crops as 
we do that of the science we espoused when in its infancy 
and received only with ridicule, but have seen grow till it 
has now students in every hamlet and almost farm-house 
throughout our country. Nor students in the humbler walks 
of life merely, but in every profession and pursuit. That 
men of profession, training, and emple means, both appre- 
ciate the science, and seriously prosecute its stwdy, is 
peculiarly gratifying. The time must soon come when 
men, having acquired enough of this world’s goods to satisfy 
Acquisitiveness, and give them ample means to gratify their 
other faculties, will turn to intellectual acquisitions as a 
source of amusement. Very many retired from business, 
hardly knowing how either to kill time or spend their in- 
come, wear out a life of idleness and ennui, dying before their 
time from mere rust—for want of some soul-feasting pursuit, 
some energy-developing motive to effort. Such inspiration 
the study of Phrenology furnishes. It really does develop 
the first principles of both nature in general, and human 
nature in particular. It really does feed and feast the 
human faculties. No study equally interests and exercises 
them. It has only to be duly appreciated, for men of means 
and mind to dedicate a part of both to its prosecution. 


THe BEST Cottece.—C. R. G., Maquoketa, 
Iowa.—* I wish that you would inform me, if it be not ask- 
ing of you too much, what college you should prefer. Am- 
herst, I think, possesses a President who favors Phrenology, 
or at least I have heard so.” Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, under the presidency of Horace Mann, who 
is a firm believer in and advocate of Phrenology, would 
probably suit you. Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, has also 
much to commend it to the friends of Progress. We are 
not sufficiently well informed in respect to the various col- 
leges in this country to speak more decidedly on the point. 


A Susscriper, Pomfret.—The substance you 
enclose seems to be common brown mica, sometimes im- 
properly called isinglass. It is an essential constituent of 
granite gneiss and mica slate, and is sometimes found in large 


masses. It is capable of being cleaved into elastic plates of 
extreme thinness, It is used for lanterns and for the doors 
of stoves. 


A. C. W., Ciaremont, N. H.—The fellow to 
whom you refer, “Professor” J. 8. G.,is unworthy a mo- 
ment’s notice. He refutes his own pretensions, and is 
indeed a miserable “ pretender,” as you very naturally sup- 
posed him to be. 





LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 





A NEW WEEKLY JOURNAL OF 


ENTERTAINMENT, IMPROVEMENT, AND 
PROGRESS, 





Betrevine that we chall thereby satisfy a widely 


felt popular want, and fill a sphere not occupied by any exist- 
ing publication, we shall commence, early in October next, 


A NEW FIRST-CLASS FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 


DEVOTED TO 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, THE ARTS, AND NEWS. 





Itis our intention to furnish a paper which, bound to no 
party, sect, or theory, embracing every human interest, and 
furnishing food for all the faculties of the mind, shall merit 
and command a world-wide circulation and influence: en- 
couraging whatever has a tendency to promote the moral, 
intellectual, or physical development, or to ameliorate the 
condition of the people, whether found in Schools, Books, 
Machinery, Practical Science, or Industrial Organizations ; 
inciting in allclasses a spirit of hope, manliness, and self 
reliance, and pointing out all available means of profit, 
economy, and comfort. Life as illustrated in LITERATURE 
will receive due attention, and original Essays, Historical, Bi- 
ographical and Descriptive Sketches, Tales, Accounts of Tra 
vel and Adventure, Poetry, &c., from the pens of some of our 
best writers, with choice selections from the leading periodi- 
cals of Europe, will forma prominent feature. The great field 
of SCIENCE, in all its departments, will be industriously ex- 
plored, and all new discoveries and applications of scientific 
principles will be laid before our readers in a popular form, 
and their bearings upon human progress, as far as we clearly 
see them, indicated and discussed. 

THE ARTS, particularly in the departments of Agriculture, 
Mechanical Industry, and Manufactures, will receive a large 
share of our attention, and no important invention or im- 
proved process will escape our notice and investigation. 

AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE, being occupa- 
tions in which so large a portion of our people are engaged, 
will demand at our hands special consideration ; and we shall 
strive, with the aid of the best writers in these departments, 
to give our treatment of these topics more practical value 
than is usual in newspapers. We shall endeavor to elevate 
still more the standard of MECHANICAL INDUSTRY, and 
to develop and bring to light the latent talent and skill of our 
intelligent, industrious, and worthy artisans. 

PHYSIOLOGY, and the Laws of Life, in their application 
to physical development and the formation of health, will 
have a prominent place in our columns, while the whole scope 
and tendency of our paper will be to promote EDUCATION 
in its broadest sense; and, aided by competent contributors, 
practically engaged in teaching in College, School and Shop, 
we shall endeavor to render the pursuit of knowledge easy 
and attractive. 

NEW BOOKS will be carefully and candidly noticed, and 
where their importance seems to demand it, critically re- 
viewed. In the department of GENERAL NEWS, we shall 

aim to be particularly prompt, authentic, and full, giving a 
carefully prepared summary of passing events, both foreign 
and domestic, and recording all signs of progress in every 
department of life. The Markets will be carefully reported, 
and such general commercial and financial information given 
as the interests of our readers may seem to demand. 

As man is eminently a social being, Life as illustrated in 
the FAMILY CIRCLE will not be forgotten, but we shall aim 
to make our paper a most welcome and valued visitor at every 
fireside where the English language is understood. And al- 
ways remembering the Children, we shall set apart in each 
number a snug corner, in which to store a great variety of 
choice things for their amusement and instruction. 


Kind reader, an outline of our plan is before you. Do you 
like it? If so, we shall be happy to receive your subscription 
and influence in behalf of our new enterprise. 

TERMS—IN ADVANCE. 


Single Copy, one year, 8 4 Five Copies, one year, _ $800 
Three Copies, Ten ‘‘ (and one for agt.) 15 00 


Subscriptions may commence at any time. No paper will 
be sent longer than paid for, Please address, postpaid, 


FOWLERS & WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


Se 
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Aduertigements. 


A uimirepD space of this Journal will 
be given to Advertisements, on the following terms: 





For a fullpage, one month, . . » »* 75 00 
For one column, one month, . . . 20 00 
For a half column, one month, ° . 12 00 
For a card of four lines, or less, one month, 1 00 


At these pricesan advertisement amounts to only onE 
CENT A LINE, OR FORTY CENTS A COLUMN, FOR EVERY 
THOUSAND COPIES, our edition being 50,000 copies. 


Payment in advance for transient advertisements, or 
for a single insertion, at the rates above named, should 
be remitted with the order, 


Copies of this Journat are kept on file at all the 
principal Hotels in New Yorx Crty, Boston, Puiia- 
DELPHIA, and on the STEAMERS, 


All advertisements in the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL 
JourNAL should be sent to the Publishers by the first of 
the month preceding that in which they are expected to 
appear. 


She Book Trade. 





LAMPLIGHTER 


65,000 Published. 


THE MOST CHARMING OF AMERICAN 
ROMANCES. 


JOHN P. JEWETT & COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, BOSTON, 
&a> For sale by all Booksellers, 


Bay Dr. Dadd’s 


MODERN HORSE DOCTOR, 


The best Work on the Horse ever pub- 
lished in America. 


JOHN P. JEWETT & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON, 


RO MANESIE, 


By Rev. Dr. CUMMING, 


OF LONDON, 








Americans, 
WILL YOU READ THIS MASTERLY EXPOSURE OF THE 


Mysteries of Rome? 
Piro sg sels 


JOHN P,. JEWETT & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 





GENESIS AND EXODUS. 


Being Volumes 1 and 2 of the Old 
Testament Readings. 


By Rev. Dr, CUMMING, of London. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN P. JEWETT & COMPANY, 
BOSTON. 


Oct 1t bp 





Weser’s ANATOMICAL ATLAS OF THE 
Apoutt Human Bopy, lithographed and republished by 
Enpvicotr & Co, No. 59 Beekman street, New York, from 
the German edition by Prof, M. J. Werner, consisting of 
eleven entire figures, natural size, with a comprehensive 
explanation, For sale, in s recta, or mounted. Sets, in 
sheets, $15, Mounted, $25, May ly b 
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THE HALLBLUS ADS 


Trowell Mason’s Wew Work, 
1S WOW RR. Bibs 


IT CONTAINS NEARLY 1,100 PIECES, 


And is the most extensive collection of the kind ever published. It may 
be considered as the following distinct works brought together in one 


volume, viz. : 
A Complete Tune Book. 


In the language of the Preface, “there are tunes in all kinds of time, in 
many rhythmic forms, variously harmonized, point against point, or in 
reports, in the usual keys, major and minor, for sol2, tutti, or chorus. There 
are tunes appropriate to express all the various feelings, from those of the 
deepest penitence, grief or sorrow, to such as are jubilant or exultant in 
the highest degree. There are tunes animating and tunes quieting, tunes 
of excitement and tunes of repose, tunes of loftiness and tunes of meekness, 
of energy and of gentleness, of solemnity and of such merriness as becometh 
the dwelling-place of the Most High.” ‘ There are singing tunes and 
speaking tunes, tunes cantabile and tunes recitando. There are tunes 
short and tunes long, tunes low and tunes high, tunes soft and tunes loud, 
tunes quick and tunes slow, tunes easy and tunes difficult, tunes good and 
tunes—not so good.” 

There are tunes in profusion for choirs, and no lack of those which are 
suited to congregational use. There are tunes of about 

120 Different Metres, 
being a larger variety than are presented in any other work. 
An Anthem Book, 

The pages of the Hallelujah contain a sufficient amount of Anthems, 
Motets, and Set Pieces generally, to form of themselves a considerable 
volume. There are 

More than 70 Anthems, 
besides chants, &c., &c. 
A Singing School Manual. 

The publishers risk little in claiming that this is the most comprehensive 
and complete work for classes yet issued. The department termed “THE 
Srveine ScHooL”’ embraces 

340 Exercises, Rounds, Glees, &c., 
Thus furnishing an abundance of matter for practice in choirs, as well as 
schools. An entirely new feature in this department, now introduced for 
the first time, is what is termed 
Musical Notation in a Nutshell. 
A condensed exposition of the elements of music, intended for such short 
schools as are confined to ten or twenty lessons. 

Another new feature is the introduction of 

Interludes, 
Which are printed in connection with nearly all the tunes, and which must 
add greatly to its value, when used in connection with an instrument or 
instruments. To some tunes the instrumental accompaniment is added 
throughout. 

In the general characteristics of its music, the Hallelujah may be said to 
resemble the Carmina Sacra more than any of Mr. Mason’s previous works, 
it being of the same practicable and useful character. Yet it is believed 
that the Hallelujah is far in advance of any of the author’s previous books, 
in the real beauty and ease of its melodies and harmonies, as well as the 
variety of its rhythmic forms. 

The price of the Hallelujah in Boston or New York will be $7.50 per 
dozen, cash. In order to facilitate its examination by teachers and leaders, 
or choirs, we will send a single copy by mail, prepaid, to any such who will 
remit us sixty cents in money or postage-stamps. A new cantata, entitled 


THE PILGRIM FATHERS, 
Was prepared by Mr. George Root for the pages of the Hallelujah; but, in 
order to make room for the immense variety which has been introduced, it 
was found necessary to omit it, and it is therefore issued in a separate form, 
at $2 per dozen ; single copies for examination, 15 cents. 
J= Both these works may be purchased of booksellers generally. 


Published by MASON BRO THERS, 


28 Park Row, New York. 


B. B, MUSSEY & C0,, 29 Cornu, Boston. Oct 2t p 
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Ten Thousand Places and Forty Coun- 
ties not given in any other Gazetteer. 


THOMAS & BALDWIN’S NEW GAZETTEER OF 
THE UNITED STATES, A new and complete Gazet- 
teer of the United States; giving a full and compre- 
hensive review of the present condition, industry and 
resources of the American Confederacy ; embracing, also, 
important Topographical, Statistical and Historical in- 
formation, from recent and original resources, together 
with the results of the Census of 1850, and population 
and statistics, in many cases, to 1853. By ‘THoMas 
Batpwin and J, Tuomas, M. D. With a new and su- 
perb map of the United States, engraved on steel. 1 
vol., 8vo, 1400 pp. Price $4, 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“We have no hesitation in recommending it as the 
best Gazetteer we have ever seen, and the only one tho- 
roughly up to the times,’? N.Y. Evening Post. 

* Unquestionably the most baa? pet and — work 
of its kind.’? ochester Democrat. 

“The most complete and able work of the kind we 
have ever seen. It will be invaluable to families as 
a book of reference, answering the purpose of a geogra- 

hy.?? fHartford Courant. 

“Tt is fuller in regard to names of places than any 
other, and includes all or nearly all the towns which 
haye sprung into existence since the latest Gazetteer was 
compiled. The most accurate attention has been paid 
to the proper mode of spelling names, which will give 
it a decided prefence—indeed, in this respect, it must be 
considered ‘the standard.’’? [Baltimore American, 

“An invaluable book of reference.” 

N. O, Picayune, 

*‘As a book of reference it will be rinllepasehe to 
editors, authors, merchants, and men of enterprise in all 
the departments of business. In families it will also 
be found to furnish the readiest means in impressing the 
young inquirers with an amount of history in relation to 
the extent, climate, soil, productions, an general statis- 
tics of their country, which they might search in vain 
for in the various histories prepared for their exclusive 
benefit,” [Godey’s Lady’s Book, 

“An indispensable possession for every family and 
every man of business in the nation,” 

[Puriten Recorder, Boston. 

“A faithfully prepared and well-arranged Gazetteer.” 

[United States Journal, 

“We commend the Gazetteer as worthy the confi- 
dence and patronage of the public.” 

[Christian Witness, Boston. 

“As near perfect as is possible for a book of the kind.” 

[Detroit Free Press. 

“The fullest and most complete Gazetteer of the 
United States that has been published, and is particular- 
ly valuable for its information since the census.”? 

[Pr ovidence Daily Journal. 

“An almost indispensable work.”’ 

[Western Literary Messenger. 

“Few business men can dispense with the Gazetteer, 
and the possession of it will save a vast amount of trou- 
ble to others who are not directly engaged in trade.”’ 

[Scott’s Weekly. 

“The most elaborate, comprehensive, and perfect 
Gazetteer in the United States, [Boston Post, 

“The editors have been eminently successful in the 
execution of their comprehensive plan.’’ 

[New York Tribune. 

“Tn fulness, comprehensiveness, compactness, dis- 
tinctness and accuracy, it is just what such a work 
should be, and it adds to all these qualities one still 
more essential, that of freshuess.”” 

(New York Courier and Enquirer. 

“This is the best Gazetteer that has yet been pub- 
lished in this country; it excels in its arrangement, in 
the elaboration and extent of its information, and in the 
great care which has been taken to render it as perfect 
as possible in every department, and in all its details. 
It contains descriptions of at least 10,000 places that are 
not to be found in any other Gazetteer, It gives the 
counties organized since 1850, published nowhere else.’ 

New York Times. 

“At last we have a Gazetteer of the United States that 
is really worthy of the name. We have no hesitation 
in asserting that this alone can be depended upon asa 
directory with reference to any and every part of the 
United States.’ [Philadelphia Eve, Bulletin. 

‘Tt is unequalled by any book in the United States.” 

[New York Day Book. 

“Their Gazetteer is, beyond all comparison, the best 
ever issued ; and the fulness and accuracy of its details 
scarcely leave any thing to be desired in a publication of 
the kind. [Buffalo Com, Adv. 

“Tts pidiialiers have spared no ae nor expense in 
its preparation, We recommend this as by far the best, 
most complete and comprehensive Gazetteer ever pub- 
lished, of this or any other country.”” [Boston Atlas. 

“This is unquestionably the most thorough, complete, 
and accurate Gazetteer ever published in this country. 
To merchants and all business men the work is of espe- 
cial value ; while to every intelligent citizen it furnishes 
the latest "fullest, and most reliable account of the pre- 
sent condition, internal resources, railroads and other 
important improvements, as well as statistics of this ex- 
tended Republic.” Rochester American. 

Seventh thousand just published by aot Laheondaiey 
GRAMBO & CO., Philadelphia, and for sale by al 
booksellers. 

Also in Press: 


LIPPINCOTT, at 1 Cos GAZETTEER OF — 
THE RLD. 


This important work Beokn rss) by us some two years 
since, is now rapidly advancing toward completion. It 
is in the hands of the able editors to whom the public 
are indebted for our ‘Gazetteer of the United States,” 
pronounced on all sides to be, without controversy, the 
most perfect and reliable book of its class yet attempted. 
“The Gazetteer of the World”? will embrace several 
features of great value never yet introduced into ante 
work of geographical, reference — features that will 
jargely increase its usefulness. Oct 1tp 


NEWS for the PEOPLE. 


If you want Newspapers; 
If you want Magazines ; 
If you want cheap publications; 
If you want Books; 
If you want any THING that is printed, 
Call on ROSS, JONES & TOUSEY, 
No. 103 Nassav st,,near ‘Aun. 
If you want by the quantity ; 
If you want single copies; 
If you want in wrappers for mailing 5 
t you want new hog as — = ublished ; 
f you want any thing sent 
Call or Sot to ROSS, “Jon ONES & baie 
Oct 1t bp No. 103 Nassau st. near 
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J. NELSON BUNNELL, 


GENERAL COMMISSION 
AND MAIL NEWS AGENT. 


NEW BOOKS, 


TuHEoporn; The Child of the Sea, 
Captain Kyp; or the Wizard of the Sea, 
THE SwAmMP STEED, 

THe Weppine Dress, 2 
Kate Penrose; or, Life and its Lessons, 2 
GENTLEMAN JACK; or, Life on the Road, 25 
JACK AND HIS BripgE; or, the Highwayman’s, 


25 
50 
50 
5 
5 


Bride. 
Dare-Drvit Dick; or, the Road and its 
tiders, 25 
Jenny Diver; The Female Highwayman, 25 
GILDEROY ; the Freebooter, 25 
Tue Rancer or RavenstReEAM. A Tale of 
the Kevetationary War, 110 pages, 5 


Tue Havunrep Cur; or The Female Ban- 
dit. A ‘Late of toe Mexican War, 2 


THE PATROL OF THE MountTaAtn; or, the Days, 
of ’76, 

THE Scout OF THE SitveR Ponp. A Tale of 
to* American Revolution, wv 25 

Tae Marriciwr’s Dauvcuter. A Tale of Life 
In the Great Metropolis, 25 

Toe Victim’s Revencr. (A Sequel.) 

THE Star OF THE FALLEN; A Sequel to the, 
above, 

Tur Prarrie GUIDE; or, the Rose of the Rio 
Grande, 25 

Byron BLonpAy; or, The Blue Ranger of the 
Mobawk, 25 

THE Mai of Saranac. A Tale of the Revo- 
nubhen 

Norrawoop ; or, Life on the Prairies, _ 2 

THE WHEEL OF MisFoRTUNE; or, The Victim 
of Lotrery and Policy Deulera. 25 

THe CRUISE OF THE WHITE SQUALL, 25 

GARNBLLE ; or, The Rover’s Oath, 25 

1 rage HIEF; or, The Cutter of the... 

cern, 

Tur Forest MAIDEN. 
* Even Grant,’ 

Minnis Lawson; or, The Outlaw’s League. 
A tale of my Life, by Charles Redswan, 

RAVENSDALE; or, The Fatal Duel, 

Tur Mipnicut DREAM, 

THE Pirate Dooror, 0 

Tre SoLpIER’s DAUGHTER, 25 

Jim Biunt; or, Life Afloat and Ashore, 25 

ELLEN GRANT; or, Fashionable Life in New 


oO 
By the author of, 


25 
52 
5 


25 


York, 25 
Caroiine TRACY, the Milliner’s Apprentice, 25 
THE ADVENTURES OF Tom STAPLETON, 25 
Davin Watson; or, The Pirate, te 
Tus DANCING Fearusr; or, The Pirate, 

Senoonr,r 
Tar WHITE Wo tr; or, The Secret Brother-. 

hood, 2 
Tur BELLE OF THE BOWERY; or, the G’hals Of. 

New York, 26 
OxpH; or, The Pirates of the Shoals, 25 
HELENE ; or, The Children of Love, 25 
ATAR GULL; or, The Bridal Eve, 25 


THE IMAGE OF HIS FaruER; or, One Boy more 
Yrouole than a Dozen Girls, 25 


Tar Wipow’s WALK; or, The Mystery of, 


Crime 
Pav. Jones; or, the Son of the Sea, eka 
Grace WALDEN; or, Frederica, the beautiful 
Bounet Girl, a 25 
Tue ORPHAN Seamstress. A Narrative of 
Innocence, Guilt, Mysiery and Crice, 35 
Oo 


JosEPHINE ; or, The Maid of the Gulf, 5 
WHom TO Marry, AND How T0 GET MARRIED, 25 
ABERNETHY’S Famity Puysicran. A ready 
prescriber iD ail cases of Uiness ur accident where 
medical attendance is not desired, or cannot 
easily be procured, i 25 
HOUSEKEEPING Maps Wasy. By Mrs. Ellis. 
Copiousiy enbeilsned, 25 
Tue MILLER AND HIS Men; or, The Secret 
Roovve.s of Boheme, 25 
WI. OrITTENDEN; or, The Lone Star of, 
Cuba, 4 
Harry Burneam, The Young Continental, 50 
Suapows; Reminiscences of a New York Re- 
porter, including Adventures by Day and Night 
with the Chief of Police and his Special Aids. 
By J. D. Bangs, 25 


LIVES OF CELEBRATED HIGHWAYMEN. 
Price 25 cents each. 
Duyal; Dick Clinton ; Joseph T. Hare; 
Heart wards: Dick Turpin; Tom King; 
John E. Murrell: Jack Rand. 
NEW MUSIC. 
Wlid Flowers, . 


The Old Folks are Gone, (Chrystie’s Min.) 25 
They’ve sold me down the River, (Wood’s) 25 
Poor Robin’s growing old, (Wood’s) 26 
Fare thee well Kitty dear, (Wood’s) 25 
By the Side of a Willow weeping, 13 
Sunshine and Dew, 25 
Orange Flowers, (as sung by Madam Sontag) 50 
Why do I weep for Thee, (by Cath Hayes) 25 
Adieu, dear Native Land, (by Wallace) 50 
Love was once a Little Boy, oa 
Uncle Tom, (H Switt) 26 
The Slave’s Return, (Ethiopian) 25 
I’d weep for Thee, (Von Weber) 25 
Teil Me not that Love 1s fleeting, 25 
O, weep not, (Russell) 25 
The Right of Loving Thee, (Rooke) 13 
The World as it is, ages 25 
‘They sleep in the Dust, (Root) 25 


Any of the above books or Music sent free of postage, 
by remitting the amount annexed to each orany of the 
above publications, postage-paid. 


J. NELSON BUNNELL, 


Gexrrat Commission 4ND Mart NEws AGENT FoR 
CALIFORNIA, OREGON, INDIES, AND THE STATES, 


No. 17 Ann Street, New York, 


N. B.—Any Book or Music not in the above cata- 
logue, sent on same terms. Oct 





VALUABLE BDUCATIONAL WORKS 





BLANCHARD & LEA, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


PUBLISH AND HAVE FOR SALE: 


Schmitz and Zumpt’s Classical Series. 


COMPRISING : 


ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR AND EXER.- 
CISES. Price 50 cents. 


ADVANCED LATIN EXERCISES, WITH SELEC- 
TIONS FOR READING, Price 50 cents. 


SCHMITZ’S ADVANCED LATIN GRAMMAR, Half 
bound. Price 60 cents, 


KALTSCHMIDT’S LATIN-ENGLISH AND ENG- 
LISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. Price $1.30. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS. Price 50 cents. 


CESAR. Witha Map. Price 50 cents. 

OVID. Price 60 cents. 

SCLLUST. Witha Map. Price 50 cents. 
QUINTUS CURTIUS. Witha Map. Price 70 cents. 
VIRGIL. Price 75 cents. 
HORACE. Price 60 cents. 
LIVY. With two colored Maps. 
CICERO. Price 60 cents, 


Price 70 cents. 


Also, to match, BAIRD’S CLASSICAL MANUAL: an Epitome of Ancient Geography, Mythology, Antiquities, 


and Chronology. Price 50 cents. 


These volumes are all printed uniformly, in a handsome royal 18mo form. The series is now complete, and 
affords to the classical student a thorough course of instruction, at a cost greatly below any heretofore presented. 


; Bolmar’s French Series, 


BOLMAR’S LEVIZAC’S FRENCH GRAMMAR, 1 
vol. 12mo, leather, 


BOLMAR’S PERRIN’S FABLES, 
bound, 


BOLMAR’S COLLOQUIAL PHRASES. 
half bound, 


1 vol. 12mo, half 


1 vol. 18mo, 





BOLMAR’S TELEMAQUE, 1 vol. 12mo, half bound. 

BOLMAR’S KEY TO TELEMAQUE, 1 vol, 12mo, 
half bound, 

BOLMAR’S BOOK OF FRENCH VERBS. 
12mo, half bound. 


1 vol. 


Lardner’s Natural Philosophy and Astronomy. 


FIRST COURSE—Containing Mechanics, Hydrostaties, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, Sound, and Optics. 


12mo, with 424 Illustrations. 


1 vol. 


Also for sale separate in three parts: PartI. containing Mechanica; Part II., 


Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, and Sound ; and Part III., Optics. 
SECOND COURSE—Containing Heat, Common Electricity, Voltaic Electricity, and Magnetism. 1 vol. royal 


12mo,with 250 I)lustrations. 


THIRD COURSE—Containing Meteorology and Astronomy. 


wood- cuts, 


In | royal 12mo vol., with 37 plates and 200 


These three volumes can be had separately, or in uniform sets, embracing over 2,000 pages, and 1,000 illus” 


‘trations on steel and wood. 


Schoedler and Medlock’s Book of Nature. 


A Popular Introduction to the Sciences of Physics, Astronomy, Chemistry, Mineralogy, Geology, Botany, Zo- 


ology, and Physiology. 
illustrations on wood. 


From the sixth German edition, 


In 1 handsome crown 8vo vol., with nearly 700 


Bushman’s Physiology of Animal and Vegetable Life. 


A Popular Treatise on the Functions and Phenomena of Organic Life. 


illustrations, 


In 1 neat royal 12mo vol., with numerous 


Somerville’s Physical Geography. 


A new American, from the third and improved English edition. 


W. Ruschenberger, M. D., U.S. N. 


With American Notes and Glossary, by W.S. 


In 1 large royal 12mo vol. 


Herschell’s Outlines of Astronomy. 


A new American, from the last London edition. In 1 handsome crown 8vo vol., with plates and woodcuts, 


Shaw’s Outlines of English Literature. 


A new edition, with a Sketch of American Literature, by Henry T. Tuckerman, Esq. In 1 royal 12mo vol, 


Butler’s Atlas of Ancient Geography. 


In 1 royal 8yo vol., half bound, with 21 colored quarto Maps. With a copious Index. 


Butler’s Geographia Classica ; 
Or, the Application of Ancient Geography to the Classics. In 1 royal 12mo vol., half bound. 


Arnott’s Elements of Physics. 


Written for universal use, in plain or non-technical language. In 1 8vo vol., with numerous illustrations, 


Bird’s Elements of Natural Philosophy ; 


Being an Experimental Introduction to the Physical Sciences, With nearly 400 illustrations, In 1 royal 12mo vol. 


Hughes’ Outlines of Scripture Geography and History. 


Illustrating the Historical Portions of the Old and New Testaments, Based upon Colman’s “t Historical Geo- 


graphy of the Bible.” 


With twelve colored Maps. 


In 1 royal 12mo vol. 


Browne’s History of Greek Classical Literature. 


In 1 crown 8vo volume. 


Browne’s History of Roman Classical Literature. 


In 1 crown 8yo volume. 


Muller’s Physics and Meteorology- : 


In 1 handsome 8vo vol., with over 500 wood engravings and 2 colored plates. 


Fowne’s Manual of Elementary Chemistry. 
For the use of Students, Idited by R, Bridges, M. D. A new and revised edition. In one royal 12mo yol., 


with nearly 200 illustrations, 


Graham’s Elements of Chemistry. 


Including the application of the Science in the Arts. Second edition, revised by R, Bridges, M.D, 8vo. Part 


I, containing numerous illustrations, lately issued. 


Part IL., preparing, 


Johnston’s Physical Atlas of Natural Phenomena. 


For the use of Colleges, Academies, and Families, 
colored plates. 


In 1 handsome imperial 4to yol., half bound, with beautifully 


Oct ltd 


SUPERB BOOKS FOR GIFTS, 
FOR 1855, 


PUBLISHED BY 


LEAY LTT. 6 pallet, 


27 Dry Srrurt, New York. 


ALL beautifully printed on super- 


fine paper, with numerous Engravings on Steel, end 
bound in various rich and tasteful styles, 


THE ROMANCE OF AMERICAN LANDSCAPE. 
By T. Appison Ricnarns, M.A. An Original Work 
of that celebrated Artist, illnstrated with Sixteen 
choice Engravings of American Scenery. One volume, 
demi-quarto, 

HOME AUTHORS AND HOME ARTISTS. A 
superb American work, letter-press, by WASHINGTON 
Irvine, W. C. Bryant, FENIMORE CoorEr, N. P. 
Wiis, Bayarp Taytor, &c., &c., with Thirteen En- 
gravings on Steel, from pictures by Duranp, WzrR, 
Cuurcn, HuntIneTon, Ricnarps, Corx, &c., &e., en- 
Chern expressly for this work. One volume, small 
elio, 


THE THOUGHT BLOSSOM. Edited by N. Parker 
Wittis, and illustrated with Sixteen beautiful Engray- 
ings on Steel. One handsome royal octayo volume. 

THE HOME ANNUAL, Edited by J.T. Heap.ey. 
With Sixteen Engravings, royal octavo, richly bound. 

THE FLORAL KEEPSAKE, AND LANGUAGE 


OF FLOWERS, Edited by Jonn Kuxse ; with Thirty 
Colored Engrayings of fruits and flowers. 





Royal Duodecimo Volumes. 


Each yolume with Six Steel and Two Colored Ilus<« 
trations; richly bound, and retail price from $150 to 
$3 00. 

Tue Masonic OFFERING, 
THe Praru Girt, 

Girt oF Loves, 

THe Brnison. 

Tue Passion FLowEr, 
Girt oF AFFECTION, 


Girt oF SENTIMENT. 
FRIENDSHIP’s TOKEN. 
Memorv’s Girt. 
Girt oF FLoweRrs. 
TEMPERANCE GIFT, 
Tux Moss Rosz, 





Juvenile Gifts. 
PgreR PaRury’s Girt, TuE BLossom, 
Tue Ross. Cueristmas Box, 
The above list of Books is well worth the attention of 
the book-buyer. They are all attractive and desirable 
books. The publishers have put up a few of the octayos 
and 12mos in magnificent covers of papier mache, in- 
laid with pearl. 
LEAVITT & ALLEN, 
27 Dey Street, New York. 


T. K. COLLINS, JUN., 
PUBLISHER. 





JUST READY, 


THE TIMBREL OF ZION. 


A CHOICE COLLECTION OF 


Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Anthems and Chants, 
Jrom the most Distinguished European 
and American Authors. 


Embracing all the modern improvements, and contain- 
ing a clear exposition of the 


PRIMARY PRINCIPLES OF MUSICAL 


SCIENCE. 


Designed for the use of Choirs, Singing-Schools, and 
Societies. 

The whole constituting a body of Church Music, as 
complete as ever issued from the press 

The scale of transposition by flats and sharps, and the 
location of the cleffs, are precisely similar to the round 
note system; in addition to which, each syllable in the 
octave has a distinct form—the same shapes being em- 
ployed as those now used in the Christian Minstrel, Sa- 
cred Melodeon, &c. The first lessons, occupying some 
eighteen pages, including the elements of vocal music, 
have been prepared with great care, and elucidate the 
science in a manner clear, concise and comprehensive— 
meneriog the work doubly easy for beginners. $7 per 

ozen, 

Also, Aiken’s New System of Musical Notation. 

1, Christian Minstrel, 

2. Juvenile Minstrel. 

8. Sacred Melodeon. 

By T. K. COLLINS, Juy., 
No. 8 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. 


Atso, Just PuBLIsHED, 
THE HANDBOOK FOR THE ARTISAN, 
MECHANIO AND ENGINEER. 
By the well-known Mechanical Author, 
OxiveR BYRNE, 


It will maintain its place among the other numerous 
and justly valued works by the same author. The 
woik contains the arts of Polishing, Lackering, Grind- 
ing, Japanning, Staining and Burniahiiig, as well as the 
art of perfecting Engine Work snd Mechanical Designs, 
the Ornamenting of Wood, Stone, Marble, Glass, Dia- 
monda, Iron, Stee], and works in all sorts of metal and 
alloys, and the various abrasive processes that effect 
what cannot be done by cutting-tools, 


To which is added— 


A DICTIONARY OF APPARATUS, MATERIALS 
and Processes employed in the mechanical and useful 
arts, for Grinding, Polishing, and Ornamenting. 

This work contains 483 pages, 8vo, eleven large 
plates, and 185 wood-engravings. 

N. B.—Any person sending $5 by mail, the book will 
be sent free of postage. Oet lt bp 
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AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 





THE SCIENCE OF NATURE. 
A NEW SCHOOL BOOK, 


ENTITLED 


FIRST LESSONS IN 


CHEMISTRY AND GEOLOGY, 


AS APPLIED TO AGRICULTURE. 


BY J, EMERSON KENT, A.M,, M.D. 


A new school book, the first Ameri- 


can work ever issued as the first book, or ‘‘ First 
Lessons in Chemistry and Geology as applied to 
Agriculture,” designed as the first step for the 
young, to be used in all our common schools, is now 
submitted to the educational public. Some indeed 
protest against the introduction of all modern 
improvements in making the earth productive; 
still the great agricultural interests of our nation 
depend upon a rising generation of practical farm- 
ers, who will till the soil as much by a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the laws of Chemistry, as by the 
sweat of the brow. 

The subject of agricultural chemistry cannot but 
soon commend itself to the world as the most im- 
portant of all studies, and, in fact, the wealth of this 
country would be doubled within one year, were 
all that saved which is now lost by stupid, bungling 
agriculture. A volume of recommendations could 
be given to the public, but it is not necessary. 

School Committees and Teachers will be furnished 
with a copy gratis, for examination, by mail, post- 
paid, on application to the undersigned. Price 
25 cents. 

DAYTON & WENTWORTH, Publishers, 
86 Washington st., Boston, Mass. 


Aljso for sale in quantities by F. Cowperthwait & 
Co., Philadelphia; Cady & Burgess, New York ; 
Phinney & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. ; Darrow & Brother, 
Rochester, N. ¥.; William Wilson, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.; H. M. Rulison, Cincinnati, O.; and by all 
other booksellers in the United States. 

N. B.--A few men of the right ability are wanted 
to travel through every State in the Union, and in- 
troduce this work into schools, A liberal commis- 
sion will be paid. Gentlemen who travel for health 
or recreation will find this occupation a lucrative 
and agreeable employment, Address as above. 

Oct 5t. - 


THE NEW WORLD. 


THE MOST SPLENDID VOLUME OF HISTORY 
EVER PUBLISHED, 





EMBRACING NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA, 


BY HENRY HOWARD BROWNELL, A, M. 


Two Volumes Bound in One, 


Tur following isa very bhJrief synopsis of the princi- 
pal divisions of history con] |}tained in this work, and it 
is only necessary to add th *¥at it embraces the most full 
and extended account of ev@ ery portion of the western 
hemisphere, from its discov) ery to the present period, 
ever published, ‘ 

Vol. I. contains an accou() nt of the Northmen in 
America; their immediate ¥ antecedents, the Spaniards; 
including full accounts of thalhe conquest, settlement and 
history, to the present tip me, of all those extensive 
regions formerly under the’ rule of Spain, Next we 
come to the French in America, and the Dutch in 
America, with a full histo, ry to the present time of 
the country that they colonize. 

Vol. I. begins with the? English in America, and a 
full history of their settle, ments in the old thirteen 
States. 

A minute account of the 
and the progress and situa 
time; then, following, the 


oppression by the crown, 
tion of the colonies at that 
American Revolution, The 
events of this glorious struM ggle for Liberty are por- 
trayed with great force an d minuteness. And from 
that time to the present, 4 embracing every incident 
in the history of our glori£® ous republic,comprising an 
impartial history of every7g administration, 
the present, and of all theW political parties. 
The charactér of the illustrations is of a higher and 
more magnificent Thr has ever been attempt- 


including 


ed heretofore, being from d@¥esigns by Darley, Billings, 
Wallin, and Depler, andg@jeLEGanTLy COLORED (ex- 
cept the portraits; with frc Ym five to nine different 
tints, true to nature, so as, to impart a close resem- 
blance to well-finished paifQ nings. 

This work is ten, fro“ mnew and handsome type, 
also on paper of extra quafd lity as regards texture and 

ermanency, and poaptoulh over 1,000 pages royal oc- 

yo, with numerous and | diversified colored engray- 
ings, bound in embossed bl@#ack morocco-leather bind- 
ing, with tipped corners. 

Ro men of energy and () business tact in every part 
of the country, this offers, an unparalleled chance to 
do a go d business, by eng(),scing an agency for this 
important work, which is™*sold only by subscription. 

(3 For particulars, addg dress the Publishers, 


DAYTON & WENTWORTH, 
86 Washington St., Boston, 
Oct 5t heomp 





Cheapest and Best.—The New York 
Weekly Sun is to be sent to subscribers, after 
Oct. Ist, at 75 cents a year, ($1 pays for 16 months !) 
three copies for $2, or 26 copies for $15; and $100, 
cash premiums, is to be divided among those who 
send in the most subscribers between Sept. 15th 
and Feb. 3d, 1855. Specimen copies gratis. Ad- 
dress (postpaid) MOSES 8, BEACH, Sun Orrics, 
New Yor«. Oct 3t b 





Agents Wanted, to sell the Portraits of 
the Presidents, with a short Biography of each, in Eng- 
lish and German, neatly colored. Sample copies, wit 
catalogue, will be sent by mail (postpaid) on receipt of 
25 cents. Apply to, or address apse aid,) 

A, RA? NEY, 


Publisher and Dealer in Maps and Books, 
Oct 1tb Dd 195 Broadway, New York. 











“THH MAGAZINE OF THE AGE.” 


PUTNAM’S MONTHLY 
FOR SEPTEMBER—NOW READY. 








CONTENTS. 


10. My Husband’s Mother, 

ll, The Weeder, 

12. The Proper Sphere of Men—A Letter from one of 
the ‘ Strong-minded.”’ 

13, The Cock-Fight in Mexico, 

14, The Great Excursion to the Falls of St. Anthony— 
Letters to Charles Butler, Esq., by one of the Ex- 
cursionists, 

15. The History of a Cosmopolite, 

16. The Lost One found. 

17. The Editor at Large. 

18. Editorial Notes — Literature — (American) — Mrs. 
Stowe’s Sunny Memories—Horace Mann’s Address 

8. The Songs that never were Sung. at Antioch College—Bayard Taylor’s Journey to 

9, Prairie Lotters—The Trail of the Lost Child. Central Africa—Miles’ Rambles in Iceland, 


COMPLETE SETS OF PUTNAMWS MAGAZINE. 


The Ist, 2d, and 3d volumes comprise upwards of 2,000 large pages of choice Literature, by eminent American 
writers. These volumes are equal in quantity to 15 ordinary duodecimos, Hither volume may still be had, neatly 
bound in cloth—price $2. For the present, the publishers will supply new subscribers with the three volumes, in 
cloth, postpaid, on receipt of 35. They may also be had in half morocco—price $8. 


“ Putnam’s Monthly, for September, contains an able article on ‘Our Parties and Politics.’ Several of the 
articles are the fruits of the summer rambles of the contributors, and partake of the freshness of their origin. A 
letter upon the great excursion to St. Anthony’s Falls, and a description of ‘The Wilds of Northern New York,’ 
are among them, There is a racy letter from ‘one of the strong-minded,’ upon ‘The Proper Sphere of Man,’ and 
a spirited piece about Mexican cock-fights. Our old friend and fellow-countryman, Israel Potter, is still an exile 
from Berkshire, continuing his European wanderings, amid all sorts of strange adventures, with much result of 
poetical thought and eccentric comment, Altogether, the present number of Putnam is an exceedingly interest- 
ing and instructive one, as ita predecessors have invariably been.’’—Bkaxs Co, EaGie. 


G. P. PUTNAM & Co., PusBiisHERs, ‘ 
No. 10 PARK PLAOE, New York. 


Portraits of Contributors, No, 3--Hon. J. P. Kennedy. 

1, Our Parties and Politics, 

2, Wood Notes—II. The Forest—III. The Lake. 

3. Franz Liszt, and the Prodigious School of Music, 

4. Marian in her Cell. 

5. The Wilds of Northern New York. 

6. Literature of Almanacs—A Dialogue between Pisca- 
tor and Alcofribas Nasier, Jr., at the Glen House, 
White Mountains, 

7. Israel Potter—(continued)—Dr, Franklin and the 
Latin Quarter—Mysteries of Parisian Lodgings— 
Another Adventurer —Paul Jones in a Reverie—Is- 
rael returns to Squire Woodcock’s, 


_w 


BAYARD TAYLOR’S NEW BOOK OF ADVENTURES. 


NEARLY READY. 


ae : 


A JOURNEY TO CENTRAL AFRICA. 


OR, LIFE AND LANDSCAPES FROM EGYPT TO THE NEGRO KINGDOMS OF THE WHITE NILE. By 
Bayard Taylor, author of ‘‘Views Afoot,” ‘‘ Eldorado,” &c. Illustrated with elegant tinted plates and en- 
ravings on wood, from drawings by the author, and with a Portrait of the Author in Oriental costume. 
Complete in one handsome vol., about 500 pages, 12mo, neatly bound in cloth. Price $1 50. 
*,.* Orders for the above work from the Trade, requested without delay, the first large edition being already 
bespoke in advance of publication, Orders will be despatched in the order of their priority. 


II. 


In OcToBER, A VERY ELEGANT AND ATTRACTIVE VOLUME, BY Miss 8S. FENNIMORE COOPER, entitled 


THE RHYME AND REASON OF COUNTRY LIFE. 


Beautifully illustrated from drawings by Dopler, Handsomely printed in 1 vol. 8vo, uniform with the “ I]lustra- 
ted Sketch Book.” Cloth, $3 50; cloth extra, gilt edges, $4; morocco extra, $6. 


*,* This volume will include the choicest portions of the works of eminent poets and prose writers, English 
and American, which have reference to Country Life, Natural History, and Rura Affairs, with Introductions and 
Notes to each section and subject, by Mtss CoopeR, author of ‘‘ Rural Hours.” It is intended that this book 
shall be as attractive in appearance as it is permanently valuable and entertaining to all persons of taste and 
refinement, and especially to all lovers of Nature. Oct 1t d 


PROSPECTUS OF NORTH AMERICAN SYLVA. 


Tar PupiisHer would respectfully call attention to the following announcement 
of the most complete and beautiful work on American Trees now published. it is of great value to Libraries, 
residents in the country, botanists, nurserymen, and those who take an interest in the cultivation of trees. 

Subscribers will please designate whether they wish the whole work, or Nuttall’s Supplement separately. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN SYLVA;; or, 8 Description of the Forest Trees of the United States, Canada and 
Nova Scotia, considered particularly with respect to their Use in the Arts, and their Introduction into Commerce : 
with a Description of the most useful of the European Forest Trees. Illustrated by 156 finely colored Copper- 
pints Engravings, by Redoute, &c. In Three Volumes. Translated from the French of F. ANprRew MicHaux, 

ember of the American Philosophical Society, etc., etc., with Notes by J. Jay Smita, Member of the Academ: 
of Natural Sciences, &c. This work is of the highest standard value, with or without the Supplementary Vol- 
umes by Nuttall. Price, Twenty-four Dollars, 


THE NORTH AMERICAN SYLVA, or a Description of the Forest Trees of the United States, Canada, and 
Nova Scotia, not described in the work of F. ANpRew MicHavx, containing all the Forest Trees discovered in the 
Rocky Movntains, the Territory of Oregon, down to the shores of the Pacific, and into the confines of California 
as well as in various parts of the United States. Illustrated by 121 finely colored Plates. In Three Volumes, roya 
octavo. By Tuomas Nurratt, F, L. S., Member of the American Philosophical Society, and of the Academy of 
Pinter] Sciences of Philadelphia, &c., &c. [The whole complete in Six Volumes, Royal Octavo, with 277 

ates. 


The figures in these three additional volumes comprise one hundred and twenty-one plates, finely colored, mostly 
of new subjects, or such as have not been before published in the Sylya, executed with the strictest fidelity to 
nature, under the eye of the Author. Additional remarks on the uses and economy of the Forest Trees of the 
be! see States will also be given, so as to complete, as far as possible, the requisite information on this important 
subject. 

it is quite unnecessary to say any thing in praise of MicHaux’s magnificent work on the Forest Trees of our 
country : the well-established reputation of Nurra.t, the author of the additional part of the work, ia a suffi- 
cient guaranty for its accuracy and the style of its execution. The plates are finely and carefully colored, equal, 
, is considered, to the best French editions; and the two works form the most splendid series ever published in 

merica, 

The persons who possess the former edition of Mricuaux’s work can procure the three additional volumes by 
Norra. separately, and thus complete their copies. Price, Twenty-one Dollars. 


Conpitions.—The whole work in Six Volumes, Royal Octavo, in gilt edges and gold-stamped cloth, or in 
stamped sheep, wil) be furnished for forty-five dollars ; in half Turkey. xilt edges or nent, fifty dollars ; or in 
extra full Turkey gilt, for fifty-five dollars, ROBERT PEARSALL SMITH, Publisher, 

Oct 1t bp No. 15 Minor street, Philadelphia, 


UNDER-GARMENTS, GLOVES, HOSIERY, 


AND 
GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 

















AN EXTENSIVE and Superior Variety of the above Goods, at the Lowest Prices for which they can be 
purchased in this Country, will be found at the well-known Importing and Manufacturing Establishment of 


UNION ADAMS, 


No. 591 Broapway, (Opposite the Metropolitan Hotel,) New Yorx, 











URIAH HUNT & SON, 
PUBLISHERS. 


GUMMERE’S 
TREATISE ON SURVEYING. 


THE subscribers have just issued a new 
edition of GUMMERE’S Celebrated Treatise on Sur- 
veying, containing the theory and practice; to which is 
prefixed a perspicuous system of Plane Trigonometry, 
the whole clearly demonstrated and illustrated by a 
large number of appropriate examples, particularly 
adapted to the use of schools, 


By JOHN GUMMERE, A. M. 
Fifteenth Edition, 


Enlarged by the addition of articles on the Theodolite, 
. Levelling and Topography; also, Hints to Young 
Surveyors, by a Practical Surveyor. 


In this revised edition the Diagrams have been placad 
in the body of the work, The publishers confidently as- 
sure Teachers, Students of Surveying and others, that this 
is the only thoroughly practical treatise on this subject 
issued, nearly all others being made very élementary for 
ordinary school courses, Price, $1.50 single. A large 
discount to the trade and schools, They also publish 


BECKER’S SYSTEM OF WRITING BOOKS, 


in eleven numbers. This series recommends itself by 
its admirable adaptation to the attainment of a clear and 
elegant style of writing; for beauty of design and exe- 
cution the copies cannot be excelled, as they are printed 
by the lithographic process, and on dry paper. We have 
just issued a series of Large Hand Exercises, being No, 
11 of the series, Teachers are respectfully requested to 
examine them, as we are confident they will find them a 
valuable auxiliary in their calling. : 


The following is a List of some of their other School 
Publications ; 


Anthon’s Ainsworth’s Latin Dictionary, 18mo, 

Ainsworth’s Latin Dictionary. 8yo. 

Bonnycastle’s Mensuration. 

The Book of Commerce by Sea and Lard, 

Gummere’s Progressive Spelling Book, being Progres- 
sive exercises in Spelling and Etymology. 

Greeca Majora. 2 vols., 8vo. 

Anderson’s Davenport’s History of the United States, 
in the form of Questions and Answers, brought up to 
the present time, &c. . 

They keep constantly on hand one of the largest and 
most varied stocks of School Books in the country. 


BECKER’S 


ORNAMENTAL PENMANSHIP. 


THE subscribers will issue. about the 
1st of September, ‘* BECKER’S ORNAMENTAL PEN- 
MANSHIP,” exhibiting a series of Analytical and Fin- 
ished Alphabets, of Plain and Ornamental Print, Ger- 
man Text, Old English, Church Text, Round Hand, 
Italian and German Epistolary Writing, &e., &c. The 
Engraving will be executed in the highest style of art, 
and no labor or expense will be spared to render it the 
most elaborate work of the kind ever published. To all 
persons whose business calls for such a work, such as 
scriveners, engravers, sign painters, teachers of penman- 
ship, &c. it will be found an invaluable aid. Price, from 
$2 50 to $3 per copy. 

( Country Merchants, School Teachers, and Com- 
mittees, are invited to call, Weare enabled to sell at 
the lowest publishers’ rates, 


URIAH HUNT & SON, 
44 North Fourth street, 
Four doors above Merchants’ Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Oct 1t bp 











Kelectic Medical Institute, Cincinnati.— 
Chartered, 1845; Total Number of Matriculanta, 1,865 5 
Session of 1853-4, Matriculants, 292, Graduates, 126. 

Pror Essorsuips.—Anatomy, W. SuHErwoop, M.D.; 
Chemistry, etc., J. W. Hoyr, M.D.; Materia Medica 
and Medical Botany, C. H. Cttavenann, M.D.; Phy- 
siology, Institutes, and Therapeutics, J. R. BucHANAN, 
M.D. ; Medical Practice and Pathology, R. S. NrwTon, 
M.D.; Surgery, Z. Freeman, M.D ; Obstetrics and 
Diseases of Women and Children, J. Kine, M.D,; Cli- 
nical Lecturers, Profs, NzEwron and Freeman; De- 
monstrator of Anatomy, H. A. Wapriner, M.D. 

The next session of the Institute will commence on 
Monpay, the 16th of October, and continue sixteen 
weeks, Lomminatiog on the 3d of February, 1855. The 
Spring Session will commence on the 12th of February, 
and terminate on the 19th of May. Gratuitous prelimi- 
nary lectures will be given from the Ist to the 16th of 
October. Clinical Instruction will be given twice a 
week, in the Clinical Amphitheatre. The fee of $25 
paid on Matriculation secures admission to all the Lec- 
tures of the Institute, including the Anatomical Hall 
and Clinical Departwent. The graduating fee is $20. 
The Anatomical Department, by a recent discovery, has 
been rendered peculiarly attractive, and important 
improvements in Medical Practice, Materia Medica, 
and Physiology, are embraced in the course. Board- 
ing is obtained at from $250 to $3.00 per week. Stu- 
dents, on arriving in the city, will call at the office of 
Prof. R. 8S. Newton, on Seventh Street, between Vine 


and Race. 
Oct 1t b J. R. BUCHANAN, M. D., Dean. 





N. E. Female Medical College, —' 
Seventh Annual Term will commence aoe 1, ad 
and continue four months. Prorgessors—Wm, M. 
Cornell, M. D., Enoch C, Rolfe, M, D,, Stephen Tracy, 
M, D., John K. Palmer, M. D,, Henry M. Cobb, M. D., 
Wm, 8. Brown, Chemist. Frgs—To each Professor, 
$10; Practical Anatomy, $5; Graduation Fee, $20, 

The Massachusetts Legislature having appropri- 
ated funds to pay the tuition of forty pupils annu- 
ally for five years, from the different counties of the 
State, according to the number of Senators, applica- 
tions can be made, personally or by letter, and par- 
ticulars be learned, at the College, 274 Washington 


street, Boston, 
SAMUEL GREGORY, M.D,, 


Oct 1t b Secretary, 
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Prospectus 
OF THE 


Tenth Volume of the 


“NEW YORK UNIVERSE.” 


THE LARGEST WEEKLY NEWSPAPER PUB- 
LISHED IN THE UNITED STATES! 





§2> VOLUME TEN COMMENCES ON THE FIRST OF 
DECEMBER, 1854, £29 





Wira the commencement of the 
Tenth Volume, the New York Universe will be 
changed from a FOLIO to a QUARTO sheet, 


We have been induced to change the form of the 
Universe at the urgent and repeated solicitations 
of our patrons in different parts of the Union. The 
complaint against its present form is, that it is un- 
wieldy from its immense size, By printing it in 
QUARTO FORM, this objeciion will be obviated, 
besides making it more desirable for filing and 
binding. 


While we shall not at this time venture to pro- 
mise any further improvements upon the UNIVEKSE 
than that alluded to above, we may nevertheless be 
permitted to say that no pains will be spared to 
maintain for it the high position which it has en- 
joyed during the past nine years, in every section 
of the United States, for its 


Late and Authentic News from all Quar- 
ters of the Globe, 


Highly Interesting Tales and Sketches 
of Life, 


BOLD AND INDEPENDENT CRITICISMS OF THE 
EVENTS OF THE TIMES, 


CORRESPONDENCE AND ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS, 


Answers to Correspondents on all 
Subjects of Untevest, 


Gleanings from Books, Magazines, 
- and Newspapers, 


And on all the other subjects that go to make up 
such a weekly publication as cannot fail to be a 
welcome visitor to the fire-side of every enlightened 
family in the Union—one which shall be as desir- 
able in the store of the merchant as it. is to the 
closet of the man of letters—that shall carry in- 
struction and information alike to the mechanic, 
*the farmer, or the man of leisure. But it is need- 
less for us to enter into any explanation of the 
merits or demerits of the UNIVERSE, It has been 
too long before the people—-has enjoyed too large 
a circnlation—to be unknown to the intelligent 
portion of the people of the United States, 


The New York Universe 


is regularly issued every week, (except for the 
weeks in which the 1st of January and the 4th of 
July come,) making in each volume 


Fifty Numbers. 
TERMS—Always Cashin Advance. 


The following are the terms upon which the 
UNIVERSE will be sent to subscribers in any part 
of the United States: 


One Copy, one year, ° in = 7 $2 
Three'Copies, * + °=' <s “- 5 
Seven Copies, * = Devhead betta 
Eleven Copies,“ - - «= =« 15 
Sixteen Copies, “ ee ee 


gay Any person who has or may send us a club 
for Volume X., (or for 1855,) will be allowed, any 
time during the year, to make apprtrons to such 
club, at the club rate —that is to say, if he has sent 
us a club of THREE, SEVEN, ELEVEN, or SIXTEEN, 
we will take SINGLE subscriptions at the price paid 
for that club, for the balance of the year—the 
money in such cases must always be sent by the 
party sending us the first club. 

The money must in all cases accompany the 
order for the paper. 


CANADA SUBSCRIBERS 


Must send Twenty-five cents extra, 
for United States postage to 
the lines. 


Je New. York, New Jersey, or 
New England money preferred ; but 
bills on all specie-paying banks taken 
at par for subscriptions, 

tay Persons sending subscriptions shonld be 
careful to write names plain, and give the name 


of the Post Office, County and State, to which the 
paper is to be sent, 


All orders must be PosTPAID, and addressed to 


Ao Jo WILLIAMSON, 
Publisher, 


' 22 Beekman st., New York. 
Oct 1t bp 
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WOOD'S RECOLLECTIONS OF THE SPAGE. | THE BRITISH QUARTERLIES 


Now Ready for Publication, by Subscription exclusively, 


Personal Recollections of the Stage, embracing Notices of Actors, Au- 
thors, and Auditors, during a period of forty years. By W11t14m B, Woop, late Director of the Philadelphia 
Baltimore, Washington and Alexandria Theatres, Witha Portrait. In 1 vol.,12mo, Price to Subcribers, $1.25. 


For this interesting volume a very large number of subscribers bas been obtained with but little effort, and 
it is anticipated, from the world-wide reputation of the author, that it will meet with an unprecedented sale. 

No person now alive has possessed the rare opportunities of Mr. Wood for writing such a volume as the present; 
and it is believed only necessary to mention the names of the following, among others, of whom there will be 
found in the book anecdotes and recollections, viz. : 


Mr. and Mrs. Wignell, Mr. and Mrs, Darley, Cooper, Mr. and Mrs. Blissett, Hodgkinson, Harwood, Mrs. Mar- 
shall, Mrs. Merry, Moreton, Warren, Mr. and Mrs. Francis Bernard, Mrs. Whitlock. Fullerton, Fennell, Mrs. 
Oldmixon. Mr. and Mrs. Jeffereon, Mrs. Barrett, Mr. and Mrs. Woodham, Mrs. Melmoth, Hallam, Mrs, Stanley, 
Liston, John Howard Payne, Barrett, Mrs, Beaumont, George Frederick Cook, Cone, Mrs. Wilmont, Morris, Mr. 
and Mrs. Duff, McKenzie, Dwyer, Mrs. bray, Ho)man, Miss Holman, Mr. and Mrs, Brooke, Mrs. Placide, Incle- 
don, Phillips, the Wallacks. Mrs. Entwisle, Mr. and Mrs. Maywood, Edwin Forrest, Edmund Kean, Booth, Chas, 








Kemble, 


anny Kemble, Miss Drake, Pelby, Matthews, Tyrone Power, Johnson, Conway, Lee, Miss Kelly, 
Cowell, Wemyss, Macready, Hackett, Sheridan Knowles, Miss C. Fisher, w 


Jr. and Mrs, Charles Kean, J. R. Scott, 


Miss A. Fisher, the Misses Cushman, Fanny Ellsler, Mr. and Mrs. Keeley, Wheatley, and a host of others, 


“One of the most interesting volumes ever published.” 


[Philadelphia Sun, 


“ Indeed, take it altogether, its historical accuracy, perfect familiarity with all that concerns the stage, with its 
decided literary merit, and we may ssfely pronounce this the great book of this theatrical age, the best work that 


has ever appeared on the subject, and one that all will read and be delighted with. 


{Saturday Courier, 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD, Publisher, 


(@ Agents wanted for every county in the United States, 


Oct 1t bp 





Printing in Colors. 
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Cry Plain ont Ormmmental~D 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Apply to 
WM. WHITE SMITH, 
195 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 





Cards, Circulars, &c. 
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SPLENDID OFFERS, 


THE UNITED STATES JOURNAL, 


Now in its fifth volume, and having al- 
ready reached a circulation of over 80,060—a news- 
paper of the largest class, containing fifty-six spacious 
columns, filled with the current news from all parts of 
the world—a large amount of literary and scientific 
matter, Bank Note List, and Price Current—and as a 
new and vajuable feature, each number will hereafter 
contain TWO BEAUTIFULLY-ENGRAVED PORLRAITS,—is 
published on the first of each month by J. M. Emer- 
son & Co, 1, 8, 5, and 7, Spruce Street, New York, at 
the unprecedented low price of twenty-five cents a 
year. A valuable premium book is sent to each person 
getting up a club, and in addition, the following rich 
premiums, amounting to over 
$1,000, 

will, on the 25th day of May, 1855, be awarded to the 
twenty-six persons forwarding between now and that 
time the twenty-six highest numbers of subscribers in 
their order: 


The first premium, in money, a Ld ‘ + $200 
The second premium, a sewing machine worth 120 
The third premium, « sewing machine worth . 100 
The fourth premium, a gold watch worth . 100 


The fifth and sixth, each a gold watch worth - 60 
The next ten, each asilver watch worth . s 20 
The next twenty, each, such books as they 

shall select, at publishers’ prices, worth Py ge) 


THE UNITED STATES MAGAZINE, 


Containing 82 large quarto pages, tinted covers, on fine 
paper, profusely and elegantly illustrated, is published 
on the 15th of each month, at the low price of one dollar 
ayear. A splendid premium is sent to each person get- 
ting up # club, and in addition, 
$8,000 
is to be awarded to the 280 persons sending the largest 
number of subscribers. For further prrticulars, see spe- 
cimen copy of the Magazine, which will be sent on re- 
ceipt of six cents, or specimen copy of the Journal, 
which will be sent gratis to any one ordering it, Ad- 
dress J. M. EMERSON & Co., 
1, 3, 5, and 7 Spruc eSt.,, 
New York. 

(Ge To Newspapers giving this one or more insertions, 
ani sending us a marked copy of the paper containing 
it, we will send both publications one year. 

Oct 1t 


ee ee 
W.C. & J. Neff, Dealers in Electro-Mag- 
netic Machines, Telegraph Registers, Receiving 


Magnets, and Keys, wholesale and retail; No. 3g 


South Seventh st., Philadelphia. 
sal . e gans bees th 6 





DR. HENDERSON, 
OCULIST AND AURIST, 


Treats all diseases of the eye and ear 
upon scientific principles, WITHOUT CUPPING, LEEOH- 
ING, BLISTERING, Or the USE OF CALOMEL, Office, 
458 Broadway, cor. Grand st., New York. Oflice 
hours, from 9 A.M. to 4P.M. 

ARTIFICIAL EYES, of all colors and sizes, always 
on hand, and inserted without an operation, 


(All letters addressed to Dr, H, should be postpaid, 


‘to secure prompt attention.) 





REFERENCES, 


ALBANY REFERENCES.—Wm. J. Fryer, 326 and 
$28 Broadway ; M. Goodrich and Wlfe, 70 Canal st.; 
*Alfred Southwick, Printer; K, L. Ross, cor. Swan 
eigen sts.; tJ. Goodspeed, Glen’s Falls, War- 
ren Co, 


tae The following patients were from Mercer st. 
Eye Infirmary, in this city, where they received no 
benefit, but were afterwards successfully treated by 
Dr. Henderson, at Albany: 


* Wm, W. Smith, Detroit, Mich. ; *Mrs. A. M. L. 
Willson, New York ; *Tim. O’Connor, Fordham, 
Westchester Co.; tMary Bellows, N, E, Station, 
Dutchess Co, 


&az Persons cured in New York since 4th Noyein- 
ber, 1853 : 


Wm. Davis, hackman, 89 Wooster st. ; *Thomas 
Mahan, 26th st., bt. 9th and 10th Ave’s. ; 3John W, 
Hackett, Binghaniton, N. Y.; @John Briggs, N. Y. 
and E.R.R. ; jJoseph Ainwright, Susquehanna, Pa.; 
Alex, Robinson, Portland, Ct.; I. M. Ferris, 10 
Lafayette Place, 





* These patients were blind, and had to be led to 
the office; at the expiration of two weeks, they 
could go about the city at pleasure. 

+ These cases of Amaurosis were restored to sight 
after they were given up as incurable by the faculty, 
and can be referred to by any person who wishes to 
learn the facts in these cases, by writing to them, 

2 These patients were also from the Mercer Street 
Infirmary. Oct 1tbop, 


Governess Wanted, in a private Family, 
In Lenorr Co.,N. C.—She must be competent to 
teach the English branches, Piano and Singing. To 
one possessing the requisite qualifications, a good 
situation and fair compensation will be given, For 
further particulars, address, postpaid, 

FOWLERS anv WELLS, 


Oct 1t* 808 Broadway, New York. 





AND 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 


LEONARD SCOTT & Co., New 


York, continue to republish the following British Peri- 
odicals, viz. : 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, (Conserva- 
tive.) 
TI, 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, (Whig.) 
m1, 

THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, (Free Church.) 
Iv. 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, (Liberal.) 
v. 

BLACK WOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, (Tory.) 


The present critical state of European affairs renders 
these publications unusually interesting. They occupy 
a middle ground between the hastily-written news items, 
erude speculations, and flying rumors of the daily 
journals, and the ponderous tome of the future historian, 
written after the living interest and excitement of the 
great political events of the time shal] have passed 
away. It is to these Periodicals that readers must look 
for the only really intelligible and reliable history of 
current events; and as such, in addition to their well- 
established literary, scientific, and theological character, 
we se them upon the consideration of the reading 

ublic. 

Arrangements are now made for the receipt of early 
sheets from the British publishers, by which we are able 
to place all our reprints in the hands of subscribers about 
as soon as they can be furnished with the foreign 
copies. Although this involves a very large outlay on 
our part, we shall continue to furnish the Periodicals at 
the same low rates as heretofore, viz. : 


Per Annum, 

For any one of the four Reviews, ° o. a».$3 00 
For any two of the four Reviews, ©. 3 - 500 
For any three of the four Reviews, . « « 1700 
For all four of the Reviews, . ° . ° - 800 
For Blackwood’s Magazine, = S ; « 800 
For Blackwood and three Reviews, . Kure» 9 00 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews, i +» 10 00 
Payments to be made, in all cases, in ad- 
vance. Money current in the State where 


issued will be received at par. 


CLUBBING. 

A discount of twenty-five per cent. from the above 
prices will be allowed to clubs ordering four or more 
copies of any one or more of the above works, thus : Four 
copies of Blackwood or of one Review will be sent to one 
address for $9; four copies of the four Reviews and 
Blackwood fer $30, and so on, 


POSTAGE. 

In all the principal cities and towns these works will 
be delivered through agents, FREE OF postaGe. When 
sent by mail, the postage to any part of the United 
States will be but TWENTY-FOUR CENTS a year on Black- 
wood, and but FOURTEEN CENTS a year for each of the 
Reviews. 

Remittances and communications should always be 
addressed (postpaid) to the Publishers, 


LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 
54 Gop Street, New Yorx. 


N.B.—L. S. & Co. have recently published, and have 
now for sale, the “ Farmer's Guipr,’’ by Henry 
Stephens, of Edinburgh, and Professor Norton, of Yale 
College, New Haven, complete in two vols., royal octavo, 
containing 1600 pages, 14 steel and 600 wood engravings, 
Price in muslin binding, $6. 

This work is not the old “Book of 
the Farm,” lately REsusorraTeD and thrown 
upon the market. Sept 1t* 








EMPLOYMENT.—Young Men, in every 
neighborhood, may have Healthful, Pleasant, 
and Profitable Employment, by engaging in 
the sale of our New and Valuable Books, and 
canvassing for our POPULAR FAMILY JOUR- 
NALS, For terms and particulars, address, 
postpaid, 


FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
No. 308 Broadway, New York. 


P. S—All who engage with us will be se- 
cured from the possibility of loss, while the 
profits derived will be very liberal. 





FOR SALE. 
PHYSIOLOGICAL LECTURING 
APPARATUS. 


Tue undersigned being desirous to dis: 
pose of his entire Lacturing Apparatus, consisting of 
French Manikins, Models, &e., for Public and Privete 
Lectures—in fact, the largest and best collection in the 
country—will do so at a reasonable price. Address or 


call on 
H. R. WHITE, M.D., 


Sept tf Utica, N. Y. 
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LAYS OF AN ANTI-SHAVER. 


BY TENDER SKINNE, ESQ. 





(Supposed to be written in the year 1880.) 


WHEN deep in the darkness of shaving we lay, 

And hacking and hewing our lips was the fashion, 
How gloriously beamed the first dawn of the day 

That told us to put both a beard and moustache on! 
How gladly we welcomed the few gallant men 

Who, ’mid legions of lunatics, dared to be sages, 
Who boldly discarded the razor, and then 

Redeemed our smooth chins from the thraldom of ages! 


Tis strange to reflect that, in times not long past, 

Men stood every morning well armed at a mirror, 
Assaulting their faces, nor looking aghast, 

To think of the wound that might follow an error,— 
And all to do what? To resemble a girl!— 

For this they could coolly bid nature defiance, 
Incurring so brainlessly trouble and peril, 

And wasting the time that might teach them a science. 


Sure never was madness so monstrous! When love, 
Or wine, or ambition, sends men to the Devil, 
At least, they’ve some adequate motive to prove 
An excuse for their folly, a plea for their evil; 
But here, with gashed chins, like a reaper to mow 
The harvest of hair the Almighty had given— 
*T was enough to rejoice all the demons below— 
*T was a scourge upon earth and an insult to Heaven. 


O ye my dear friends of the masculine gender— 
From peer to mechanic, from gentle to simple, 
Just think on the time when your skins were so tender, 
And you shuddered to see the blood gush from a pimple ; 
And own that the long flowing beards we possess 
And our manly moustaches are quite an improvement; 

Then down with all folly in conduct and dress! 

Three groans for the razor! three cheers for “the move- 
ment!” 

A Youturut Propicy.—The following is from 
the Paris correspondence of the New York Express: The 
prodigy of to-day is a little boy of nine years of age, who 
possesses the most wonderful talent for drawing: not the 
schoolboy sketches of peaked - face cats and tumble - down 
houses, but masterpieces of the art are executed by him. 
He is the son of one of the heads of the Sévres porcelain 
factory, and is thus ever surrounded by graceful and beauti- 
ful models for his pencil. His manner of drawing is in itself 
something out of the common way. Does he wish to execute 
a horse, it is not by the head he commences, (1 mean no pun,) 
but by one of the hind legs or the tail: it is not his pencil 
that moves onwaré, but the paper, which, gradually pushed 
by the child’s left hand underneath the passive lead, receives 
the lines, proportions, and shades intended by the little de. 
signer. A short time since, the Emperor and Empress, with 
their suite, visited the factory. The boy’s father was not 
there, but in his absence his youthful representative did the 
honors, and talked very glibly to their Majesties. After a 
time they missed him, and when he was discovered, it was 
with an elegant and astonishing drawing of the imperial 
carriages before the door, and, what was more astonishing 
still, the persons in the carriages were all portraits of their 


. Highnesses and their accompanying suite.” 


This gift is evidently inherited; he being the son of the 
head of a porcelain establishment. 

In making stone, the clay is moved. If this is so in 
fashioning porcelain—and undoubtedly it is measurably so— 
it would aceount for his moving his paper instead of pencil, 


Save your Fruit Seeps.—To fill an order from 
Oregon, last season, we searched the principal cities to pro- 
eure seeds of the cherry, pear, and quince, but we searched 
in vain. None could be procured. Extravagant prices had 
been paid by nurserymen for the small quantities sent to 
market, and the limited supply was soon exhausted. Bushels 
might have been saved at little cost, and sold at great profit. 
Will our readers take the hint? We shall try to obtain sup- 
plies this season to fill all orders, Seeds from the apple, 
pear, cherry, quince, &c.; of strawberries, raspberries, 
currants; of the peach and nectarine, may all be saved, 
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sold, transported, planted, and raised, when it would be dif- 
ficult to transport plants, cuttings, or trees. Then save your 
seeds. 

THINKERS. — For the encouragement of Re- 
formers, lovers of Progress and Improvement, intellectual, 
social, and moral, we copy the following vigorous and manly 
words from the New York Tribune, which will at least in- 
spire the reader with a bold determination, when he knows 
he is right, to “ go ahead.” 


A very natural division of mankind is that which contem- 
plates them in two classes—those who think for themselves 
and those who have their thinking done by others, dead or 
living. With the former class, the paramount consideration 
js—“ What is right?” With the latter, the first inquiry is— 
“What do the majority, or the great, or the pious, or the 
fashionable think about it? How did our fathers regard it? 
What will Mrs. Grundy say?” This latter and most nume- 
rous class can hardly be said to think atall. They adopt the 
opinions of their neighbors or titular superiors, and the 

rejudices of their forefathers, and go through life with very 
ittle mind of their own, and very little consciousness of the 
needof any. Thinking at second-hand, and in the wake of 
the majority, is respectable, politic, and safe; while the 
independent, original thinker is sure to provoke hostility and 
encounter obloquy. It is easier running in the established 
ruts than across them, even though the road is worn worse 
and worse by the former course; it is easier to assent and 
acquiesce than to demur and differ. Many aman has gone 
through life respected, popular, and well fed, on the strength 
of his faculty of agreeing with everybody, and never avow- 
ing an unpepular opinion, And truly, if the life were not 
more than meat—if its chief ends were wealth, station and 
luxury—then the smooth and plausible gentlemen who as- 
sent to whatever is popular without inquiring or caring 
whether it is essentially true or false, are the Solomons of 
their generation. 

Yet in a world so full as this is of wrong and suffering, of 
oppression and degradation, there must be radical causes for 
so many and so vast practical evils. It cannot be that the 
ideas, beliefs, institutions, usages, prejudices, whereof such 
gigantic miseries are born—wherewith, at least, they co-exist 
—transcend criticism and rightfully refuse scrutiny. It can- 
not be that the springs are pure whence flow such turbid 
and poisonous currents. 

Now, the Reformer—the man who thinks for himself and 
acts as his own judgment and conscience dictate—is very 
likely to form erroneous opinions. If he plough up the tares 
unflinchingly, he will be quite likely to root out or bury 
some of the wheat also. Unless remarkably cautious and 
circumspect, he will thus make enemies of those who are 
rightfully his friends. But time will confirm and establish 
his good works, and gently amend his mistakes. The de- 
tected error dies; the misconceived and rejected truth is 
but temporarily obscured, and soon vindicates its claim to 
general acceptance and regard. 

“The world does move,” and its motive-power, under God, 
is the fearless thought and speech of those who dare be in 
adyance of their time—who are sneered at and shunned 
through their days of struggle and of trial as lunatics, 
dreamers, impracticables and visionaries—men of crotchets, 
of vagaries, or of “isms.” These are the masts and sails of 
the ship, to which Conservatism answers as ballast. The 
ballast is important—at times indispensable—but it would 
be of no account if the ship were not bound to go ahead. 


Shall we continue to agitate the Temperance question 
and establish the Maine Liquor Law in all the States and 
Territories? Shall we have free schools? free farms for the 
landless? Shall we teach man to live in accordance with the 
natural laws, to develop his faculties, and improve his body 
and mind? Let us brush away the cobwebs of antiquity, 
think for ourselves, go to work, and thank God for the pri- 
vilege of trying to leave the world better than we found it. 


Tar ARISTOCRACY OF MoNEY AND THE NOBILITY 
or Learnine.—The following just reflections occur in an 


address recently delivered in New York, on the occasion of 
the death of Chief Justice Jones: 


Sir, there are now living in Europe two very distin- 
guished men, barons, both very eminent in their line, both 
known to the whole civilized world: one is Baron Rothschild, 
and the other Baron Humboldt; one distinguished for the 
accumulation of wealth, the other for the accumulation of 
knowledge. What are the possessions of the philosopher? 
Why, Sir, I heard a gentleman whom I have seen here this 
afternoon, a distinguished member of this community, say 
that, on a recent visit to Europe, he paid his respects to that 
distinguished philosopher, and was admitted to an audience. 
He found him, at the age of eighty-four years, fresh and 
vigorous, in a small room, nicely sanded, with a large deal 
table uncovered in the midst of that room, containing his 
books and writing apparatus, Adjoining this was a small 
bedroom, in which he slept, Here this eminent philosopher 
received a visitor from the United States. He conversed 
with him ; he spoke of his works. ‘My works,” said he, 
‘you will find in the adjoining library, but I am too poor to 
owna copy of them, I have not the means to buy a full 
copy ef my own works.” 

ow, Sir, which of the barons do you think, in this age of 
gold, receives the greatest amount of the pee of the hu- 
man race? I speak not of the homage of Intelligent men, 
but of the honor paid by the masses, Let them both come 
here and pass through our streets, and see to which of them 
the hat of the multitude will be doffed with the most cheer- 
fulness and alacrity. 
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Aw Inqguiry.—W. P. McAllister, M. D., writes: 
“Gentlemen: Please inform me if you know E. Newberry, 
M.D. He has been lecturing at this place on Phrenology and 
practising dentistry. His moral and professional character 
have been assailed by persons here. Will you inform us with 
regard to him, and oblige many friends ?” 

“Omro, Wis., September, 1854.” 

We dislike to pronounce upon the moral or professional 
character of another, engaged in promulgating opinions sin- 
cerely and honestly entertained; but when we conceive 
those opinions to be hostile to good morals, and opposed to 
true science, wo feel in duty bound to “speak out,” espe- 
cially in answer to all proper inquiries, Of E. Newberry we 
know but little, except that he has made several attempts to 
adapt himself to that mode of life called “ Socialism,” and 
we believe he advocates that ‘Free Love business” which is 
80 exceedingly obnoxious to our virtuous and law-abiding 
citizens. Whether Mr. Newberry attempts to carry out in 
practice the doctrines he advocates, we do not know. He 
has a wife and several children living at or near a place 
called “Modern Times,” on Long Island. Of his profes- 
sional capacity, either as a phrenologist or as a dentist, we 
cannot speak. We have had a general acquaintance with 
him for a number of years. He was formerly engaged in 
painting window-shades, etc., etc. How, where, or when 
he became an M. D., Doctor, or Professor, we do not know. 





AHEAD OF Trme.—In this “fast age,’’ in this 
great country, we all begin quite early in life to “go ahead,” 
and so long as the locomotive is well managed and kept on 
the track, it is “all right.” In accordance with universal 
custom, we too must abandon the slow coach, and take the 
fast train, in order to meet the views of “ Young America.” 
We have, therefore, taken an early start, and now, some 
three months ahead of its date, we present to the world and 
the “rest of mankind,” the illustrated PurenoLoaroaL AL- 
manao for 1855! with Calculations, Calendars, Signs, and 
Wonders, adapted to every latitude and longitudesouth of 
the Canadas and north of New Mexico and California, and 
west of “away down East,” and east of “away out West,” 
all this side of the Pacific! Besides, we have served up the 
following rich table of 

Conrrents.—A small Symbolical Head, with the Organs 
numbered, described, and illustrated; Phrenology and Edu- 
cation; A New Classification, (French,) with Engraving; 
Written Descriptions of Character; Phrenology a Luxury ; 
Eccentric Parson; Lindley Murray; E. H. Chapin; Dr. 
Beecher; John P. Hale; The Good Schoolmaster; Amos 
Pillsbury; The Good Man and the Murderer; Bayard Tay- 
lor; Ralph Waldo Emerson; Rey. Lewis M. Pease; Rey. 
John Pierpont; Solon Robinson; Phrenology in Boston ; 
Phrenology in Philadelphia; To those who would know 
Themselves ; Success in Life, etc., cte. 

48 pages, 20 engravings, Catalogue of valuable Books, 
Prospectuses of the PorENoLogicaL JOURNAL and WaTER- 
OvrE Journal, and of our new weekly newspaper, Lirz IL- 
LUSTRATED, 

Price, prepatd by mail, only six cents a copy, fifty cents a 
dozen, or four dollars a hundred. Large packages may go 
by express, or as freight. 

Please address FowLErs AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New 
York. 

Tar IntustTRaTED WarTeR-CurE ALMANAC FOR 
1855 is also now ready, It offers the following rich Table of 
Contents: 

To Our Hundred Thousand Readers; She has Nothing to 
Do; Differences of Waters; The Water-Cure System; 
Medical Credulity ; Observations on the Weather; Health 
in Primitive Ages ; Moral Courage; Insensible Perspiration, 
with Illustrations, by Dr. Shew; Poetry, by Dr. May; A 
Case of Soap and Water; Respiration in Plants and Ani- 


-mals, by Dr. Trall, With numerous Engraved Illustrations, 


Also, a Directory containing the names and post-office 
addresses of the Water-Cure physicians; a List of Hydro- 
pathic Books, ete., etc. 

Sold at the same low price as the Phrenological Almanac, 

Sours Caro.ina INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND 
Dums.—We have received the “ First Annual Report” of 
this Institution, which is under the charge of N. P. Walker, 
whose efforts, efficiently seconded by his assistants, mostly 
deaf-mutes, seem to have been crowned with the most flat- 
tering success, He gives an encouraging account of the 
operations of the Institution, 
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Lire Intustrratep.— An edition of 75,000 
copies of Number One was printed—enough, we presume, 
to meet the demands of subscribers, but if more are 
wanted, they shall be supplied any time between this and 
the first of January, 1855. It is desirable, however, that 
those who wish to “begin with the beginning” send in 
their names as soon as possible. We shall continue, fora 
time, to print a few extra numbers, to supply those who 
subscribe soon, and who wish to keep perfect sets of this 
new weekly newspaper. Our regular issue begins the second 
week in November, giving ample time for all our readers to 
secure a complete file of Lirz InLusTRATED, 


Lire ILLustRateD is the title of a new and 
fresh weekly paper, just started by Messrs. Fowiurs AND 
Wetts, of New York. The number before us is certainly 
one of the most beautiful specimens of newspaper printing 
that we have ever seen. The character and tendency of 
the paper may be known from a knowledge of the standing 
and views of the eminent publishers, who are eapable of 
succeeding in any enterprise they attempt. The Lirr will 
be popular. It cannot be otherwise, presented as it is. The 
gentlemen will please do us the favor to continue ii. Terms, 
$2 a year.— Buffalo Christian Advocate. 





Hhrenology. 


‘When a man properly understands himself, mentally and physi- 
cally, his road to happiness is smooth, and society has a strong 
guaranty for his good conduct and usefulness,’’—Hon, T. J. Rus, 





DR. CARPENTER 
AND PHRENOLOGY. 


FIRST ARTICLE. 


Principles of Human Physiology, with their Chief Applica- 
tions to Pathology, Hygiene, and Forensic Medicine. By 
Witram B. Carpenter, M.D., F.R.S., ETc, ETC, ETO. 
Fourth American edition. 

Suvce the promulgation of the doctrines of 
Gall and Spurzheim in the latter part of the last 
century, metaphysics has been studied with re- 
newed diligence and increasing success, and may 
now be ranked among the sciences which man 
has created by the judicious and systematic ar- 
rangement of his knowledge of the world without, 
derived from observation, and of the world with- 
in, derived from reflection and inductive specu- 
lation. The mysterious connection existing be- 
tween mind and body, which has puzzled the 
philosophers of the past, has been closely and 
patiently considered by the brightening light of 
Phrenology ; and though the problem is still un- 
solved in the present, such rapid advances have 
been made in its solution, that we may reasonably 
hope that that future is not far distant, when 
man will know all that finite minds can know in 
relation to this enigma of existence, this riddle of 
the Sphynx of Time. The great problem of life, 
which has been stated by the Creator upon the 
limitless fields of nature, and which man is to 
solve by the application of the principles involved 
in the axioms of known truths, comes within the 
province of the phreno-physiologist ; and every 
thing which tends to enlighten him upon the 
How of existence, tends also to instruct him as to 
the wuy. Let us then take our position upon 
known truths—let us carefully consider the ap- 
plication of these truths to life instinctive and to 
life rational, to life spontaneous and to life re- 
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flective ; and when we firmly believe that our 
application is legitimate to our premises, let us 
publish it to the world, and patiently await the 
judgment of men, when passion has ceased to 
influence reason, and when conservatism, grown 
familiar with the innovation, no longer regards 
it with hostile eyes. 

Such was the course pursued by the founders 
of the science of Phrenology ; and now that its 
principles have stood the test of near three-quar- 
ters of a century, and the onward phalanx of con- 
servatism is just stepping upon its broad platform 
of truth, let us pass in review some of its funda- 
mental doctrines, and consider some of the ob- 
jections of the physiological sceptic who is so 
thoroughly inbued with the religion of his own 
unbelief. In order that this end may be gained, 
let us consider, first, 


THE HARMONY OF COMPARATIVE ANATOMY WITH 
PHRENOLOGY. © 


The comparative anatomist and physiologist 
investigates the various phenomena of the psy- 
chical and of the physical attributes and organi- 
zations of all the lower orders and genera of 
animals, for the purpose of ascertaining the re- 
lations which exist between structure and func- 
tion. He observes that the delicacy and com- 
plexity of the organization of any animal is 
invariably proportionate to and accompanied 
by an increased capacity for both physical and 
instinctive enjoyment; and he further finds from 
observation, that what is thus true of the entire 
organization of a// animals, is equally true of the 
organization of the separate viscera and struc- 
tures of any one animal. Proceeding thus from 
general to special observations, and from the 
lower orders of animals to man, he founds and 
perfects the science of Human Physiology, which 
by any other method of procedure would consist 
of a mass of blind, specious, and fallacious obser- 
vations, replete with the grossest errors, and pro- 
ductive of the most fatal results. But while we 
are indebted to this class of observers for a cor- 
rect human physiology, we are to receive their 
statements and deductions with prudent care, to 
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investigate and consider them attentively, and 
to admit them only on the strength of the most 
positive evidence and the soundest ratiocination. 
Adopting these general rules, let us consider a 
few of the errors into which these observers are 
most likely to fall. 

First. In considering the influence of size upon 
the power of manifestation, they measure animals 
of different species with each other, and cite the 
result as unfavorable to the principle that size is 
a measurement of power, and further declare this 
conclusion to be incontrovertible. 

It is a fundamental principle of Phrenology, 
that size, other things being equal, is a measure- 
ment of power. Anti-phrenological writers con- 
tinually ignore the parenthetical portion of the 
above clause, produce the incomplete idea as a 
phrenological principle, and gravely proceed to 
disprove it. As the axiom thus stated no longer 
remains an axiom, but almost refutes itself, their 
labor is evidently one of supererogation. In 
applying this principle, the provisional clause 
demands that animals of the same species should 
be compared with each other, and not with ani- 
mals of another species, higher or lower in the 
scale of animated nature. 

Dr. Carpenter falls into this error, for, in the 
section on “The Functions of the Cerebellum,” 
beginning on the 342d page of that edition of his 
work named at the head of this article, he com- 
pares the cercbella of fishes, reptiles, insects, and 
some of the higher mammalia, with each other, 
both in respect to their size and the intensity of 
the sexual instinct, there located by Gall and his 
followers. Here is a manifest neglect of the 
clause, ceteris paribus, other things being equal. 

It is taught by all physiologists, that the cere- 
bellum performs two functions, one in which it 
presides over and controls muscular movements, 
and the other in which it regulates the amatory 
instinct. Now, when Carpenter compares the 
cerebella of fishes together, we receive his con- 
clusions as correct and conclusive ; for he finds 
that, while the greater number of these animals 
do not copulate, the size of this organ bears a 
precise correspondence with the variety and com- 
plexity of the movements of these separate classes 
of this order of animals. But when he compares 
fishes with reptiles, and reptiles with insects, and 
these again with mammalia, and cites the result 
as deductions founded upon comparative ana- 
tomy, and unfavorable to the physiological 
system of Gall, we cannot but consider his pro- 
ceedings as false in principle, and his conclusions 
as fallacious in their character. 

Carpenter and Dunglison both speak of the 
small size of the cerebella of the kangaroo and 
monkey, and of their salacious dispositions, as 
coincidences at variance with the phrenological 
functions of that organ; but this conclusion is 
manifestly forced. If these animals were com- 
pared with others of their respective kinds, and 
the principle of size and accompanying power 
applied and found inapplicable or reversed, then 
these objections of comparative anatomy would 
have force. 

The cerebellum is now taught to be the regu- 
lator and coordinator of muscular action, by 
means of its central portion, viz, the superior 
and ‘nferior vermiform processes, (Lolly,) and 
to be connected with the generative function by 


means of the central portions of its hemispheres, 
or some part of the medulla oblongata. (Car- 


“penter.) The precise portions most intimately 


concerned in each of these functions are still unas- 
certained to a certainty, but that such a connec- 
tion between structure and function really exists, 
is proved by the strongest force of physiological 
and pathological evidence. Retaining these facts 
in view, the following remark of Carpenter 
affords a perfect solution to what would other- 
wise appear an insoluble mystery: “The in- 
creased size of the cerebellum in geldings (com- 
pared with the same organ in stallions) may 
perhaps be accounted for by remembering that 
this class of horses is solely employed for its 
muscular power, and that the constant exercise 
of the organ is not unlikely to develop its size ; 
whilst stallions, being kept for the purpose of 
propagation, are much less applied to operations 
which call forth their motor faculties.’’—Op. cit., 
p. 350. 

The above also corroborates the principle 
taught by phrenologists, that the exercise of a 
faculty increases the size and activity of its physi- 
cal organ, 

From the foregoing we may infer that the 
rigid inductions of comparative anatomy are not 
unfavorable to the phrenological principle, “Size, 
ceteris paribus, is a measurement of functional 
power,” when applied to the cerebella of man 
and of the lower animals. 

The second great error of the comparative 
anatomist consists in his assumption that relative 
position of structure, in different species, deter- 
mines the identity of function. 

This error was quite fully considered in the 
article reviewing Dr. James C. Prichard’s objec- 
tions to Phrenology, published in the March 
number of this Journal for 1854, and will not, 
therefore, receive that attention which would 
otherwise have been devoted to it. For a full 
consideration of this portion of our subject, in all 
its bearings, the reader is requested to consider 
the facts and arguments adduced, both in that 
article and in this; and the result will, we are in- 
clined to believe, prove satisfactory to the most 
sceptical. 

Carpenter’s objection to Phrenology, which we 
class under this second error, may be succinctly 
stated as follows: 


“Tt is clearly established by anatomical re- 
search,that the posterior lobes of the cerebrum are 
relatively much smaller in the quadrumana than 
in man, and that they disappear altogether in the 
carnivora, not a vestige of them being discover- 
able in any of the lower mammalia; and that the 
mi*dle lobes, though they may be traced in the 
lowest of the mammalian class, are altogether 
wanting in birds, reptiles, and fishes. The cere- 
brum of these animals, therefore, is the rudiment 
of the anterior lobe only of that of mammailia, 
Further, it had been shown that the development 
of the cerebrum of the human embryo takes 
place on the same plan. At first only the 
anterior lobes form ; next the two middle lobes 
appear, and lastly, the development of the pos- 
terior lobes commences. Now, as the instincts 
and propensities are located, according to the 
present system of Phrenology, in the posterior 
and middle lobes of the cerebrum, which are 
altogether wanting in the oviparous classes, in 





which these instincts and propensities most 
strongly manifest themselves, it would appear 
that some fundamental error must exist in the 
allocation.””—Op. cit., Appendix, No. 1, pp. 729, 
730. 





SHEEP’S BRAIN. 


It is well known, at least to anatomists and 
physiologists, that the hemispheres of the brain 
of any species of the lower order of animals do 
not extend backward, so as to overlap the cere- 
bellum, as they do in man, but have a position 
decidedly anterior to that organ. The cause of 
this arrangement is to be found in the fact, that 
the entire encephalon of these animals occupies 
a more horizontal position than in man, the fora- 
men magnum, through which the cerebellum is 
connected with the spinal marrow, being placed 
behind, and almost horizontal to the encephalic 
mass. Hence, it is evident that the size of the 
lobes of the brain is not necessarily altered 
b> its altered position. 

When we remember that the brain of man is of 
greater size and of a more complex structure 
than that of any of the lower animals, and that 
this increased size and complexity is observed 
(not by phrenologists alone, but by all anato- 
mists and physiologists) to be chiefly at the 
superior and anterior parts of the hemispheres ; 
and when we remember, further, that the powers 
which in man are superadded to those possessed 
in common with the brute, are located at these 
superior and anterior parts, we must conclude, 
jirst, that the relative position of the anterior, 
middle and posterior lobes of the brain, is modi- 
fied in brutes, to conform to their entire physical 
and instinctive economy. Second, that this dif- 
ference in structure renders mere structural 
boundaries of but little value in determining the 
relative size of the three lobes of their brains, 
but forces us to the study of function, in order 
to make out correlative parts. And these lead 
us to consider, third, that the result of the inves- 
tigations of Gall, Spurzheim, Vimont, Broussais, 
Holm, Noble, and Combe, into the relation exist- 
ing in the encephala of brutes, between structure 
and function, are most worthy of reception and 
belief, since they exhibit most satisfactorily this 
relation, and are, inreality, but little at variance 
with the results obtained by other observers ; and, 
fourthly and lastly, that the deductions of com- 
parative anatomy, as presented in these objections, 
are not at variance, but rather in accordance with 
the general principles of Phrenology. 

Says Todd and Bowman, the highest authotity 
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on this or any similar subject: ‘“ When the brain 
has acquired an enormous increase of size, as in 
the elephant and in man, new convolutions seem 
to be added to the primary ones met with in in- 
ferior groups, and the secondary folds are greatly 
increased in number. The additional folds are 
found chiefly at the superior and anterior parts 
of the hemispheres.” This fact was originally 
observed by Gall and Spurzheim, and will be 
found to be in accordance with their physiology 
of the brain. 


Says George Combe in his “ System of Phreno- | 


logy :’”’ “ The convolutions which form the orgaus 


of Veneration, Hope, andConscientiousness, in the ¢ 


human brain, run transversely ; and in the brains 
of the lower animals, so far as I have observed, 
no corresponding convolutions appear.” 


Says Dr. Spurzheim, in the “Appendix to the 
Anatomy of the Brain,” in relation to the rela- 
tive correspondence existing between the human 
and the orang-outang brain: “The greatest dif- 
ference is evident about the portion of the head 
which corresponds to the fontanelle in children ; 
further, about the portion under the upper lateral 
part of the frontal bone, and in the anterior lobes, 
particularly along the superciliary ridge, and in 
the upper part of the forehead.’ 

The coincidences exhibited by these facts are 
most certainly favorable to Phrenology, and show 
the objection of the comparative anatomist to be 
unfounded. 

The confirmatory argument of Dr. Carpenter, 
drawn from the embryological development of 
the human cerebrum, I cannot consider as one of 
remarkable force. Ii only shows that, as with 
the lower orders of animals, so with man, nature 
works by like laws, which regulate development 
and vital phenomena, in almost all departments 
of animated nature. She appears to have adopted 
certain universal laws for her own control, be- 
yond whose sphere of activity she seldom, if ever, 
ventures, modifying those laws to render them 
equally applicable to all the various states and 
stages of animate and inanimate nature, and pro- 
ducing certain fixed and unalterable results by 
their action. 

The human foetus resembles, ia the course of 
its development, many of the lower orders of 
animals, and that of the Caucasian has been ob- 
served to present the various structural pheno- 
mena of the Kthiopian, the Malay, the American, 
and Mongolian races, before assuming its own 
specific type. And yet this proves nothing ; for 
were this same foetus capable of maintaining a 
separate existence at any stage of its develop- 
ment, it would not, if interrupted by removal for 
this purpose, become, according to the period of 
its advancement, one of the lower animals, or an 
Ethiopian or Mongolian, or a prototype of any 
race but its own original one. No! It has re- 
ceived a certain organic impress which impels it 
onward in its growth, no matter by what process 
of development, until it ultimately satisfies all 
the conditions imparted by that impress, that 
nisus formation, and thus becomes what nature 
intended it should. The end attained is more 
important to us than the obscure steps leading to 
that end, since the former is ever present before 
us in all the activity of life, and affected by the 
mutability of its own free will, while the latter 
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PHRENOLOGY AND THE QUEEN oF GruAT Bri- 
TAIN—We find the following in the letter of the London 
Correspondent of the New York Sunday Times. It will 
be seen that the Queen of England has set her loyal sub- 
jects an example which in this respect will be likely to be 
generally followed. 

Before the Queen went to Ireland, she snbmiited her own 
head, and the heads of her husband and children, to the ex- 
amination of Mr. Donovan, who has succeeded Mr. Deville 
as Public Phrenologist. This deponent knows that Donovan 
was on a visit to royalty, at Osborne Ilouse, for nearly a 
week, but knoweth not what he thinks of the royal crania. 
The fact of the Queen’s consulting him has greatly increased 
his practice in London. He is a very clever, well-informed 


/, man, and has had consulting-rooms in King William street, 


off the Strand, for many years, in which he receives people 
who visit him to have their heads examined. He writes 


ay, down, opposite the name of every organ, the proportion 





THE IUMAN BRAIN, 


can only be observed when life has become ex- 
tinct, and death has placed upon it the seal of 
decay. It is of but little importance by what 
process the development of the human brain is 
completed, so long as its structural and func- 
tional perfection are ultimately unimpaired. We 
cannot, therefore, but consider the objection as 
one very far-fetched, and of but little, if any, 
relevancy or force. 

Our consideration of this subject will be con- 
cluded in the next month’s issue of this Journal. 





BRAIN OF THE OURANG-OUTANG, 


The attentive observer will note the superior size, depth, 
and complexity of the convolutions of the human brain, as 
compared with the same in the brain of the ourang-outang, 
exhibited in the above illustrations. These cuts not only 
illustrate the assertions made by Todd and Bowman, by 
Combe and by Spurzheim, but also show the relative posi- 
tions of the cerebrum and cerebellum in man and in the 
highest of the anthropoid apes. 








Tur GraveL Watu.—The new house of L. C. 
Richmond, Esq., now in course of erection at the south part 
of High street, has thus far proved that walls built of a com- 
position of lime, sand and stone, after the Yowler plan, are 
not only cheaper, but as solid and safe as in any other clime. 
Since the walls of the building were completed, we have had 
heavy rains, which did not in the least affect or soften the 
material. The house is octagon in form, two stories high. 
and, standing as it does on an elevated position, makes a 
very handsome appearance. The outside or walls of the 
Dallaire cost about one-third less than if built of either 
wood or stone.—Bristol (R. 1.) Phaniw. 





which it bears to others in each subject, and, when re- 


quired, (that is, when paid the fee of one guinea,) will give 
+ a detailed account of the individual's character, as displayed 


by the phrenological developments. Some of these exami- 
nations and expositions are remarkably accurate—all are 
cleverly done. Donovan is a native of Ireland, and hails 
from the “ beautiful city” which sent ont Maginn, Maclise, 
Crofton Croker, and other political, literary and artistic 
celebrities—Cork, of course. 

An event, in England, marked with pomp and ceremony: 
while in republican America, no public notice whatever, 
would be made, were the heads of all the Presidents exa- 
mined at asingle sitting. Here, Phrenology is patronized by 
nobles and sovereigns every day in the year, and yet no spe- 
cial demonstrations are made on that account. Owr “ peo- 
ple” do not wait the nod of royalty before acting, but each 
intelligent republican acts according to his own judgment, 
free from the feeling of aristocratic fear or favor. But we 
are glad Victoria, Albert, and their children have had their 
heads examined. 


THREE REMARKABLE Cases.—Not long since, 
Mrs. James S. Mooney, of South Merrimac, N. Il., had two 
boys and a girl at one birth. 

In Richmond, Mass., August 7th, Mrs, Justice W. Barnet 
bore a son of the fifth generation now living; his mother 
being twenty years old, his grandmother forty-two; his 
great-grandmother, fifty-five; his great-great-grandmother, 
eighty four. He has a great-aunt not yet seventeen years old, 

An elderly maiden lady of Pittsfield, Miss Sarah Brooks, 
had a hen which for twenty-four years laid an egg almost 
every day; though blind and lame for several years, she still 
performed her task; but being at length twenty-five years 
old, no chicken, and past bearing, this remarkable hen was 
killed by her mistress—an instance of female ingratitude for 
which no parallel can befound except by those very familiar 
with history. An egg a day for twenty-four years would 
have been six thousand seven hundred and sixty eggs—call 
it six thousand—compute them by dozens, at a shilling a 
dozen, and some idea may be formed of the sharpness and 
hardness of the hatchet that cut off Biddy’s head because the 
other extremity had ceased to be productive-—Post. 


An Inpran Orator.—A correspondent of the 
Jeferson (Ind.) Times thus describes a Chippeway chief 
and orator, whom he lately met at a village of the tribe near 
Lake Superior: 


We saw Na Gaw Num, (Hard Head, one of the chiefs of 
the Chippewas, whom General (then President) Taylor pre- 
sented with a massive silver medal. The chief wore the 
medal attached to a bead string around his neck, and was 
very proud of it. I purchased his most royal pipe, as a re- 
membrance of the visit to his wigwam palace. Na Gaw 
Num is the principal orator of the tribe, and as the interpre- 
tation of his Indian name is “ Hard Head,” I through curios- 
ity glanced at his phrenological traits of character. His 
Secretiveness is very large—his Language and Eventuality 
are large; in truth, the whole of the intellectual faculties, 
both reflective and perceptive, are well developed, and hence 
we have the secret of his success as an orator, and his judg- 
ment and cunning in battle, and subsequent negotiations for 
peace. The other chief’s name is Shin Goop, which is inter- 
preted, Hole in the Day. 


Dr. Witiiam Exper, or PomapELpniA.—Mrs. 
Swisshelm thus describes him in her Saturday Visitor: 


We found him “in a good state of preservation,” full of ge- 
nial humor and deep pathos, casting his pearls around him 
like a Creesus, spending on two hours’ private conversation 
the materials for an octavo volume—giving you his richest 
thoughts without copyright, or an engagement with a pub- 
lisher. He gives you his best thonghts sparkling and pure, 
as a spring throws up its diamonds to flash in the sunlight 
an instant, and then glide away under the bending grass and 
flowers, which cluster round and cover up the source of 
their brightened colors. 

He is a singular mixture of the sailor and the diyer. One 
moment he is skimming over the surface of events like the 
merest trifler, or a sea-gull on the waves; and in an instant, 
perhaps before he finishes the sentence, he is down into the 
hidden mysteries of nature, and has dragged up something 
which looks w ndrously like a useless pebble, but forth- 
with he applies the keen edge of analysis, and lo! you have a 
pearl which you stop to look at again and again, and put 
away in the casket of memory for future ornament or use. 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 
No. VII. 


BY NELSON SIZER. 


Many persons believe in theoretical Phre- 
nology who do not understand how it can be 
made practical. They believe that the brain 
is the organ of the mind; that different re- 
gions are the seats of the several groups of 
organs—that, for example, the forehead is 
the location of intellect—the backhead of 
the social nature—the tophead of the moral 
and aspiring faculties; but when we pro- 
pose to point out each particular organ, they 
doubt ; and when we profess to pronounce 
upon the size of each organ and the conse- 
quent strength of its faculty, they disbe- 
lieve. 

We have some learned professors in this 
city, and learned and unlearned persons 
elsewhere may be found, who harp upon the 
difference in the thickness of skulls, the 
dissimilarity in the thickness of different 
parts of the same skull, and the want of uni- 
formity between the external and internal 
surfaces of the skull. When we hear these 
objections, from whatever quarter they 
come, we know that the objector is not ac- 
quainted with the first principles of practical 
Phrenology. 

We do not determine the size of an organ 
by the shape of the surface of the head at 
the location of that organ, merely. It is not 
by the “ bumps” or hills and hollows of the 
head, alone, that we determine that organs 
are large or small. If so, a smooth, even 
head, must be set down as having no organs 
at all. 


Irregularity in the development of the or- 
gans gives a rough, uneven surface to the 
head, but when all the organs are of equal 
size, the surface will be comparatively 
smooth and the head well formed, that is, 
beautiful. 


An organ may be average or full, and yet 
be in a hollow; that is to say, surrounded by 
larger organs, just as we find valleys and 
even lakes on the tops of mountains. 


We determine the size of the intellectual 
organs, as a class, by the length of the head 
forward of the ears as much as by the height 
and squareness of the forehead. A person 
may have a large head, yet a short fore- 
head ; that is, the distance from the opening 
of the ear to the centre of the forehead is 
short, but the backhead may be long and 
wide, and require a large hat, while the in- 
tellect is weak. 


Again, a person may have a small head 
as a whole, and a strong intellect, but it will 
be found that the principal part of the brain 
is forward of the ears. The idea, therefore, 
entertained by uninformed objectors, that a 
person requiring a large hat should be intel- 
lectual, and one requiring an average or 
small hat must necessarily be weak in intel- 
lect, is a signal fallacy. 


The average Indian brain is about as 
large as that of the white man, but he is far 
his inferior in intellect. Those who know 
any thing of Indian craniology are aware 
that their middle and posterior lobes of brain 
are immense, while the anterior or intellec- 
tual lobe is comparatively deficient. But 
the Indian mind corresponds with the shape 
of his brain. His animal passions are ex- 
cessively strong compared with his intellect. 
Pride, determination, caution, slyness, and 
cruelty are his leading characteristics, and 
the organs of these propensities are located 
about the ears and crown of the head. The 
following figures, representing a bottom view 
of two brains, illustrate this point. 


OS 





The letters A A and B B show the anterior or intellec- 
tual brain: from B B to 0 ©, the middle or animal lobe of 
brain: D D, the posterior or social brain. It will be seen 
that in the Caucasian, or European brain, the three regions 
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CAUCASIAN BRAIN. 


are nearly equal, while in the Indian there is a vast predo- 
minance in the size of the middle lobe ; and the immense 
power of the faculties of the organs constituting that portion 
of the brain in the Indian is universally known. 
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INDIAN BRAIN. 


Yet with these facts, palpable and overwhelming as they 
are, people who are otherwise intelligent, carp about in- 
equalities of the surface and thickness of the skull as an in- 
superable objection to practical Phrenology. 

The thickness of the skull is usually about three-sixteenths 
of an inch, sometimes more and often less. To show that the 
difference in the thickness cannot offer a serious impediment 
to the Phrenologist, nor account for the great difference in 
the shape of heads, we may remark that we have two skulls 
in our Philadelphia cabinet which show this point very 
clearly. One is the skull of a native African, the other a 
celebrated Indian chief, Big Thunder ; the former remark- 
able for his docility and social affection; the latter, as his 
name indicates, equally distinguished for pride, energy, cru- 
“B2 and cunning. } 

4 have taken a few measurements which may interest the 
reader. 


African. Indian Difference. 
Length, 74 in, 63 in, Sin, 
Width, 5 61 « 14 
Ear to occiput, 44 “ 34 i pes 


~~ 





These skulls are of equal thickness, yet 
the African has a head three-fourths of an 
inch longer than Big Thunder from the root 
of the nose to the backhead ; an inch and a 
quarter longer from the opening of the ear 
to the backhead, while from ear to ear it is 
an inch and a quarter narrower. The capa- 
city of the Indian skull is more than one- 
fourth greater than that of the African. Who 
will say that there could be a difference of 
an inch and a quarter in the thickness of the 
two skulls if they now belonged to the living 
heads, instead of being opened to inspection 
by the saw? 

But it may be objected that, in the living 
head, we cannot tell a thick from a thin 
skull. Every physiologist can tell ata glance 
whether a person has a heavy or light bony 
structure, and consequently, whether he has 
naturally a thick or a thin skull; besides, if 
we lay the hand on a head when the person 
speaks, if the skull be thin, there will be a 
very sensible vibration ; if thick, there will 
be less, as any reader can tell, by trying the 
experiment ; but if it do not vibrate at all, 
one may safely conclude that he is “ a thick- 
skull.” The thickness of skulls cannot, by 
any possibility, account for the differences 
in the dimensions of heads, and those of 
which we have here given the measurement 
do not indicate the broadest differences we 
can find either in our cabinet or in our daily 
professional practice. 

The following are from correct casts in 
our possession. Mark the difference in width 
and elevation of the forehead. 





Gosse was noted for his kindness, gene- 
rosity and unselfishness. He could not say 
Vo. He gave away two fortunes, and having 
inherited a third, he wisely appointed a 
treasurer or agent to take care of it for him, 





Buack Hawk. 


Black Hawk, it is well known, was a 
proud, cruel, ferocious warrior, a marked 
specimen of predominant animal and selfish 
propensities, who delighted in all the savage 
cruelty of Indian warfare, and whose un- 
tamed nature would not wince in the pre- 
sence of General Jackson, in the very heart | 
of the country of his captors. Such a head 
contained a brain formed like the figure of 
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the Indian brain given above ; and wherever we 
find a head thus shaped, we may safely infer 
similar characteristics, without fear that the 
thickness of the skull stands in the way of a cor- 
rect estimate. Moreover, where the side-head is 
thus large, the organs constituting that great 
width are generally very active, and consequently 
the skull at that point is much thinner than if 
the organs were small and inactive. 

In estimating the absolute size of organs, we 
consider the distance from the medudlla oblongata, 
or centre of the brain, to the seat of each organ 
at the surface. This central point lies at the base 
of the brain, midway between the openings of the 
ears. As we measure the absolute semi-diameter 
of a wheel by measuring from the hub to the sur- 
face or rim, so we learn the size of the phrenolo- 
gical organs. If the distance be found equal, we 
would say the wheel is round or well balanced. 
If certain parts had been originally made smaller, 
or had been crushed in by heavy loads, we should 
find hills and hollows, as we sometimes do on 
heads. If we find a smooth, well-balanced head, 
with all the organs equally developed, measuring 
21% inches, we would call the size of the organs 
average. In another head, shaped precisely like 
it, measuring 23 inches, we would call the organs 
large or very large. These heads would exhibit 
the same general character, but one would be 
much more powerful than the other. They would 
differ in degree, not in quality. A large and 
small egg, or a large and small wagon-wheel, 
illustrate the point. 

A well-formed head is oblong or oval in shape, 
like an egg, rather than round, like a wheel or a 
globe ; but the wheel serves as a good illustration 
of the true mode of measuring the radial exten- 
sion of the organs from the centre to the circum- 
ference of the brain. We trust that those who 
read this article will bury for ever their baseless 
argument respecting the difficulties of practical 
Phrenology arising from the thickness and slight 
inequalities of the plates of the skull. 

Phrenological Cabinet, 

231 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Hlography. 


SARAH BENJAMIN, 
ONE HUNDRED AND NINE YEARS OF AGE, 


A CORRESPONDENT, to whom also we are in- 
debted for the daguerreotype from which our por- 
trait was engraved, furnishes us with the follow- 
ing account of this remarkable old lady : 





Mrs. Sarah Benjamin was born in or near 
Chester, Orange Co., N. Y. She will be one hun- 
dred and nine years old on the 17th day of the 
present month. She has had three husbands, all 
of whom are now dead. Her first husband, Wm. 
Reid, was killed in a battle at Charleston, South 
Carolina. They were married in Orange county, 
Pa. Her second husband died in the far West. 
His name was Aaron Osborn. They were married 
in Albany, N. Y. He was enlisted for three years 
in the army at the time of marriage. Her third 
husband, John Benjamin, died at Pleasant Mount, 
Wayne county. They were married in Orange 
Co., N. Y. By her last two husbands she had 
several children. 

She was with the army all through the Revo- 
lutionary War. She was in Albany during the 
hard winter of 1780, and at West Point two or 
three years, while the army was stationed there ; 
and when it left under General Washington, she 
followed. Her business was cooking and washing 
for her husband and other soldiers. She speaks 
distinctly of riding on horseback through the 
streets of Philadelphia on the way to Yorktown, 
and also of embarking on board ship at the head 
of Elk river, and of cruising down Chesapeake 
Bay, and landing (I think) at James river. She 
was at or near Yorktown during the entire siege, 
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employed as usual, and saw the surrender of the 
place. She says that the roar of those cannon is 
still in her ears, and the memory of the sights 
and scenes of that time are as fresh in her mind 
as though they happened but yesterday. She says 
that Cornwallis did not give up his sword to Wash- 
ington,—Cornwallis appointed one of his officers 
to do that disagreeable part of the business: 
Washington also appointed an officer to receive 
the sword. Cornwallis feigned sickness as an 
excuse, and the generosity of Washington over- 
looked the matter. 

She speaks of the officers and men of the Bri- 
tish army weeping as they passed, in long files, by 
the place where their conqueror stood—unarmed, 
defenceless, and in a strange land. She says that 
those tears made the Americans feel awkward, 
but she presumed that the British felt more so. 

It was during the siege that General Washing- 
ton came along and cautioned the old lady about 
exposing herself to the enemy’s bullets, as she 
stood near one of the trenches. ‘Oh!’ said she, 
‘General, the bullet never cheats the gallows !”’ 
and the General passed on with a smile. 

Of such stuff were the women of ’76 composed! 
How different from the delicate ladies of 1854, 
who can’t stand a breath of pure air coming in 
at the open window, for fear of a death-cold! 
Nevertheless, the world is growing better. 

Mrs. Benjamin was in the town after its surren- 
der, and speaks of the appearances presented there. 
She saw the work of the bombshells upon the 
houses, dead negroes lying around, and, in stacks 
standing by themselves, the arms of the enemy. 
No white men were left unburied. In due time 
she returned to Orange county, and remained 
there for a while, at or near Newburg. She after- 
wards retired into the interior of the county— 
her husband having gone to the West—-and earned 
a living by working for the farmers. She after- 
wards removed to White Lake, and there married 
Benjamin, 

She has been a resident of Wayne county 
thirty-seven years. Her memory is as good as 
ever. She speaks of things happening when she 
was only five years old!—more than a century 
ago! She mentioned the circumstance of her 
father holding her up in a boat while crossing the 
Deleware, near where Stroudsburg now is, to pick 
some berries from a bush which grew out from an 
overhanging bank. She was only five years old 
then! She speaks of the costumes of the maidens 
a century ago—her playmates and acne friends, 
long, long years ago in heaven, She counts by 


halves and quarters of centuries, as you and I 
would by halves and quarters of years. Her eye 
is a little dim, her hearing a little thick, and she 
stoops a little. The hand of time has been lightly 
laid upon her. Her hair is not very gray, and 
but a few years ago she had teeth. Her voice is 
still rich, full and unshaken. She hasan old um- 
brella-stick which she uses as a staff, though not 
necessarily. She spins her thirty-two knots of 
yarn weekly, and doubles and twists it, having 
previously carded the wool. When I came in 
upon her, the old spinning-wheel—the only one 
which [ have seen for years—was humming its 
olden tune, and she walking to and from the spin- 
dle! I assure you, Sir, it is not often that you 
will find a century in calico playing upon the 
good “old-fashioned piano!’”? When she per- 
ceived me, she turned about and gave me a hearty 
shake of the hand, and we sat down to talk of 
what I have written you. M. W. 


ReMARKS.—Admirably suggestive of both 
thought and sentiment is the preceding narrative. 
The bare fact that a human being has lived not 
only “ three-score and ten,’”’ but five-score and 
ten, shows, in part, with what capacities human 
nature is endowed—shows what is possible to all 
who fulfil the life-conditions. That she owes 
much of this longevity to hereditary causes, is 
obvious, yet this but shows that these conditions 
are possible to others as well as to her. Old Parr 
lived to be 152, and others have been known to 
attain even greater age. Then what folly, since 
this advanced age is possible, to reduce the span of 
life, by violating its laws, to 30, or even 50 years! 

Her history, also, reveals some of the causes 
of this longevity. She has always led a most 
active life. Without fulfilling this condition, no 
one ever attains length of days. It is as indis- 
pensable as breath itself. And she seems to have 
fulfilled it nobly. She walks and works nearly 
three-quarters of a mile per day. If she had spun 
only as much as now ever since twenty—and she 
has doubtless averaged more work in something 
else if not in spinning—she has spun more than 
enough to reach around the globe—spinning re- 
quiring her to go over each thread twice, besides 
the twisting, which would add a quarter more. 
Think of one human being walking and working 
MORE THAN ENOUGH TO WALK AROUND OUR GLOBE, and 
carding wool enough to spin a thread after her, or 
doing its equivalent in other kinds of work! Ob- 
serve that thisis but averaging her life-labor from 
what she now actually accomplishes daily in her 
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one hundred ani ninth yecr. And think you she 
does not also wash dishes, sweep, azd do other 
“chores?” How vast the amount of muscular 
exertion she has put forth since she was born! 
Which of us has done atithe as much! Wouldit 
not be better for us to increase our locomotion? 

That she possesses one of the very best muscu- 
lar systems to be found, is obvious from the pro- 
minence of her features, and distinctness of mus- 
cular lineations. Such a temperament always 
accompanies great activity and endurance of la- 
bor, and the toughest possible constitution. 

Her head, phrenologically considered, is re- 
markably fine. It is high and full in the upper 
region, but narrow and retreating in the lower. 
Constructiveness, Benevolence, and the reflective 
organs obviously predominate, and Acquisitive- 
ness, which begets industry, is ample. Form and 
Order are also large, while Cautiousness is less, 
which corresponds with her courageous reply to 
General Washington, that none were shot who 
ought to be hung. 

She seems in tolerable flesh, yet by no means 
corpulent ; and fulfils the motto, “A Jean horse 
for a long pull!” 

Undoubtedly, her being so much out of doors, in 
following the army, added to her life-tenure. All 
of us stay by far too much within doors. Espe- 
cially does fashion impose quite too much in-door 
confinement, too much inertia, upon her devo- 
tees. Be itso. Then they must die the sooner. 

_ She has both a benignant and intelligent phy- 
slognomical expression of countenance ; and bears 
the general marks, not of an acrid, scolding tem- 
per, but of much kindly feeling—another condi- 
tion of longevity. Bad passions, and a hating, 
hateful disposition shorten life. 

Her habits are also regular—another import- 
ant life-condition. She does about so much each 
day, and this indicates a like system in her other 
habits. A point most prolonging of life. 

And how much patriotism her narrative is cal- 
culated to inspire! She cooked and washed for 
the heroes of 776! Honored woman! 


<> 


HOWARD, 
THE PHILANTHROPIST: 





I po- not know whether you have ever given a 
phrenological sketch of the character and life of 
Howard. I think it would be very interesting. 
A chart of his head would probably have read 
something like the following: Large head-—23} 
to 24 inches. Coronal height, 15 or 153 inches, 
Largest organ, Benevolence—7. Veneration, 
Spirituality, Conscientiousness, Hope, Human 
Nature, Comparison, Order, and Individuality, 6. 
Self Esteem, Causality, Adhesiveness, Inhabitive- 
ness, and Amativeness, 5. Combativeness, 6, 
Destructiveness, 5, Approbativeness, Language, 
and Mirth, 4, Perceptives, large. Reflectives, 
full. Intellectual lobe not very wide, but ver 
prominent, indicating great foresight and intu- 
ition. The whole head long, rather narrow and 
high. Moral and religious faculties very large. 
Social, full. Selfish, full, but far overbalanced 
by the higher faculties. Howard was preémi- 
nently the Prisoner’s Friend, and the father of 
Prison Reform. He was a strict vegetarian, and 
he bathed daily. He died in 1790, aged 64, at 
Cherson, Russia, on the Black Sea, while on a 
tour to inspect the nature and causes of that ter- 
rible pestilence, the Plague, and, if possible, to 
discover a remedy for it. A few months before 
he died, he wrote the following opinion of vege- 
tarianism : 

“T am firmly persuaded that as to the health 
of our bodies, herbs and fruits will sustain nature 
in every respect far beyond the best flesh-meat. 
... The Lord planted a garden for mankind in 
the beginning, and replenished it with all manner 
of fruits and herbs. This was the place ordained 
forman. If these still had been the food of man, 
he would not have contracted so many disease 
in his body, nor cruel vices in his soul. The taste 
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of most sorts of flesh is disagreeable to those who 
for any time abstain from it; and none can be 
competent judges of what I say but those who 
have made a trial of it.” 

The most prominent features in Howard’s cha- 
racter were his immense benevolence, his fervid 
piety and implicit trust in God, and the emi- 
nently practical cast of his mind. Although at 
first his gigantic schemes of benevolence were 
considered visionary and almost Utopian, yet he 
lived to carry them out with the most minute 
exactness and complete success. 

I consider Howard’s experience and testimony 
in favor of an exclusively vegetable diet, equal 
to any on record, because in his case it was put 
to the severest possible test during his whole life. 

Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. H. C. F. 











General Articles. 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOTTINGS. 
No. VI. 


BY LEVI REUBEN, M.D. 





The Sex-relation the Basis of Society.—The 
first thinkers among men found themselves be- 
tween light and darkness, in the mazes of an in- 
tellectual labyrinth. They took the first clew 
that offered, but followed it in the wrong direc- 
tion, and plunged into the Cimmerian darkness 
of metaphysics. Later ages, grown wiser, have 
ceased to attempt direct interior explorations 
into Man and the Universe; but, making their 
way out to the luminary of Fact, they seek to 
light their tapers at that, as a preparatory to fur- 
ther discoveries within. The Greek sages busied 
themselves in constructing each his world out of 
the most ideal stuff, and then in showing, by com- 
parison with the actual, how near they had hit 
the mark: but more solid heads among the mo- 
derns have a plodding way of pulling to pieces 
the world as they find it, to satisfy themselves 
what it was made of and how put together. They 
synthesized ; we analyze. They built on a fan- 
tasy ; we aim to build on universal fact. 

And our analytical spirit lights upon some cu- 
rious enough subjects ; but its charter is broad, 
and it turns away from nothing that enters into 
the conditions of our existence. So we cease to 
study spiritual dwalisms, though doubtless there 
are such things,—and losing faith in the power 
of the stars over “ lovers’ ”’ destinies, and the 
making of matches in heaven, we begin to look 
simply and practically into the fact and philoso- 
phy of “ pairing.”” We begin to fix the long tru- 
ant orbs of our vision on those rotund and very 
distinguishable bits of physiology we call our- 
selves; and this, too, that we may discover the 
laws of ourselves as natural, sentient existences, 
and may thence better infer our duties, privi- 
leges, and destinies. 

Thus studying, we find that the principle of 
Man-and-Woman-hood lies at the very basis of 
all society. Although that old fox, Secretiveness, 
with one eye shut and the other blinking, has 
kept this fact snug under his “privy seal’ for 
ages past, yet the “injunction of secresy” must 
at last be removed. The whole subject will be 
discussed until it is understood and settled ; and 
Pradery may as well prepare for the “ issue,’ 
with whatever fortitude she can muster. Men 
and women are beginning to be widely and be- 
yond the power of conirol agitated about sexual 
laws and proprieties. The tumult grows, and the 
truth may only be found through long, painful, 
and disheartening experiences. But let the storm 
come! It cannot fail to find corruptions, hoary 
wrongs, crimes legalized as well as fashionable, 
in the marriage relations of the most enlightened 
countries. Our much-lauded “family institu- 
tion” merges, not many thousand miles away, in 
harems, and, not many centuries back, in abso- 
lute serfdom of the wife. There is too much un- 
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happiness in wedded life to admit the thought 
that it enjoys any immunity from the overturning 
of reforms. But does any one imagine that the 
cause of good morals is to suffer, in the long 
run, from such overturning? Impossible. The 
intellect of man was not given to thwart its own 
ends. It will come to the truth eventually ; and 
the Good and the Beautiful will then be found, 
as ever, bound up in the True. 

But again, does any one, of well-balanced mind, 
believe that this current of agitation is setting 
towards the recent notion of ‘free love’? commu- 
nism of the sexes? For it is well known that, as 
Pythagoras of old demonstrated the “ transmi- 
gration of souls,’’? and would not eat of a calf, 
lest he might be dining off a sirloin of his great- 
grandfather, so Peterkin of to-day demonstrates 
the transmigration of affections, and would not 
have his fellows fall into the noose of matri- 
mony—an “ill-assorted” thing, in the main, as 
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he tells us—lest they should commit a great sin, + 


and violate the eternal chastity of Nature! 
Fortunately, Phrenology will throw some light 
on this matter. It is no difficult thing to prove 
that the advocates of ‘free love” are such from 
the existence in their cerebral organization of 
marked deficiencies. And no consequence more 
certainly flows from the truths of Phrenology than 
this :—That convictions which men entertain by 
reason of a false development in them of import- 
ant cerebral organs, are in no way entitled to our 
confidence, but are by that very fact rendered 
suspicious or pronounced to be false. Let .us 
apply this test. Under the constant changes of 
intimacy that would take place in the promiscuous 
system, brought about by the ever-active restless- 
ness and selfishness of our yet unsubdued lower 
nature, children—whom the moralist and the 
friend of progress alike know to be the hope of 
the world—would be infinitely the losers. They 
would almost or wholly lack the kind, continued 
care, the oversight and instruction of parents. 
Indeed, they would have parents, but no longer 
father and mother, in the high and endearing 
sense of those words. No person, then, can advo- 
cate the no-marriage system, who is possessed in 
even a fair degree of the noble and tender feeling 
of Parental Love. He or she that is a love-com- 
munist, is so from a deficiency here: this we wish 
to have understood. ‘But,’’ says such a one, “ all 
would be fathers and mothers to all the young; 
and the prevailing selfishness of families would 
be done away.” We have only to reply that 
plainly, here, the selfishness of families is in- 
veighed against, because it stands in the way of 
the deeper selfishness of promiscuous lust; and 
let him who would see the former cured by intro- 
ducing the latter, hold up his right hand speedily ! 
Nay, we venture to affirm that the champions of 
the system we speak of will be found to be those 
who have never been permitted to realize in its 
best form, if at all, the pleasurable exercise of 
the parental sentiment: they have poorly, and 
generally not at all, known the happiness of 
having children to love and be loved by. ‘ 
Coupled with this deficiency of Philoprogeni- 
tiveness, there must in most instances be found a 
feeble development of Inhabitiveness, giving the 
unfixed, roving character that knows little of the 
tender associations and substantial charms—with 
all its failings—of a home. The class we speak 
of will be found also to lack Continuity and the 
feeling given by the organ that has been termed 
Union for Life. This is declared by the character 
of their love—that of the butterfly for iae flower, 
with nothing stable and enduring about it, but 
changing with the whims of the hour. Above all, 
they will be found to lack true Veneration, Bene- 
volence, and Conscience ; else they could never so 
lightly respect the capacities and destiny of a hu- 
man spirit, as to trifle away, with each new para- 
mour in turn, a brief hour of pleasure, and then 
leave the victim of their selfish desires to float 
down the stream of time, and wrestle with the vi- 
cissitudes of life, henceforth by them uncared for 
and unremembered! Of a deficiency in so many 
and so important departments of human affection 
and sentiment, is communism in love neeessarily 
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the offspring. Indeed, the whole phrenology of its 
advocates is transparently embodied in the fol- 
lowing reply of one of them to the editor of the 
New York Tribune, when pressed in regard to this 
difficulty of the neglect of children: “We hold 
that the parents should not be sacrirtonp fo their 
children!’ Whether the parentage of this doc- 
trine, or its fruits, commend it to our adoption, 
students of Phrenology, and all men and women 
of high moral tone, will clearly judge. 

Expensiveness of Appetiies.—Listening to a 
fishmonger’s horn the other day, its notes seemed 
to be saying, “ Toot, toot: I want money! who 
wants fish??? The monody of the fishmonger, 
“with variations,’ is that of every business 
_ throughout the world. The sign-board, the card, 
the “shingle,” the show-bill, the advertisement, 
—all are twanging out, and with vastly more 
sound than symphony, “ Toot, toot: I want mo- 
ney! who wants silks, jewels, pies, candies, Rum, 
law, drugs, winding-sheets, et cetera, et. cetera?” 
—all in one breath, blending their importunity 
to be rich. Lach trafiic relies on the strength of 
others’ necessities, or, more frequently, of their 
appetites, for the means of self-support and self- 
gratification. The money paid for one superfu- 
ous indulgence, too often purchasesa dozen others 
before it is put to one use wholly honorable and 
needful. How much excellent activity is wasted 
on ignoble appetites! The toiling millions are 
swayed at the beck of commerce, like legions of 
sprites under the magician’s wand. The passions 
and pride have carried it against the higher man- 
hood ; and so Acquisitiveness sits, to-day, on the 
throne of the world! 

The Nobler Senses—All experience proves 
sight and hearing the nobler senses. And he 
who (except for purposes of mechanical skill, 
where all the senses may be said to meet on a 
level) cultivates these to the exclusion of their 
baser allies, most elevates, refines, and purifies 
his mind. He lays in a stock of Nature’s higher 
and purer forms, and busies his faculties in tracing 
their relations and consequences; thus leaving 
the sordid elements in his composition to settle, 
as the dregs in the mixture of life, to their 
due position of subordination and insignificance. 
Education preéminently of the eye and ear is one 
of the capital secrets of a high moral tone, and of 
a high intellectual success. 

Excitement and Profligacy are twin. Hither 
one involves the other. The profligate man will 
find every occasion of excitement pleasing to him 
on the moment; “for,’’? will be whispered in- 
wardly, ‘‘I can give free rein, I can overleap all 
bounds, now.’’ Recklessness is the fruit of ex- 
citement, physiologically, as it is historically. Is 
this because whatever excites the mind quickens 
the flow of blood into the brain, and because of 
this the basilar region, and especially Destruc- 
tiveness, receives the greater share? 

Wil and “Won’t.’’—Firmness with Energy 
says, “I will’’—works and succeeds. But Firm- 
ness with Combativeness says, “I will not,” and 
spends life in negations, hostilities, and conse- 
quent inefficiency. 

“Mind your own Business” is a maxim of 
very questionable propriety, if meant to cover all 
possible instances ; but “ let that of other people 
alone,’”? when used with the same extension, is 
positively indefensible and hurtful. The former 
says, ‘Friend, attend to what immediately inte- 
rests you, and to nothing else; that is your mis- 
sion in time: it is enough to employ all your 
faculties, and is all you can do at the best.’’? The 
latter adds—a still more precious piece of advice! 
——‘Let your fellows alone. They are all able to 
take care of themselves, and much prefer to do 
so. It is none of your business how they live, or 
how they die,—how well they succeed, or how 
utterly they fail,—whether they are virtuous or 
vicious, wise or ignorant, free or oppressed, happy 
or miserable!” Both these maxims may spring 
from predominant selfishness; and to such as 
argue them in this spirit, we would say, Consult 
the New Testament, passim. But they both have 
their proper uses, which morality and good sense 
will rightly indicate. 
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MEDICAL PHRENOLOGY. 
NO. f, 


Puysic, as an art, is now nearly four thousand 
years old, and there is no impropriety in inquir- 
ing, What has it done for the world? With all 
its lore and science and experience—-with all its 
libraries, apparatus, and privileges—of how much 
real service has it been to mankind? Has # 
averted misery, ameliorated suffering, or to any 
material extent bettered the physical condition 
of men? Dr. Rush, the wisest and most honest 
of America’s physicians, answers these several 


| questions, for he says that, though the science of 
| medicine has many times done much good, it has 
yet multiplied the number of our diseases, and 


Brae increased the fatality of those we already 
ad. 

I fully agree with this opinion, and my know- 
ledge of the subject leads me to believe that, until 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, the 
practice of what has been termed medicine has 
been of little benefit, but much injury ; for phy- 
sicians have looked upon their business as one 
confined to the curing of disease, rather than as 
extended to its prevention. They have taught 
the people to connect the fee with the mystic 
prescription, not with the amount of wholesome 
information imparted; and thus they came to 

easure and limit their labors and their philan- 
thropy by a sordid interest. From this false 
starting-point medicine has ran a course of error, 
and it is but too true that the profession to which 
I belong has ever been averse to sanctioning any 
proposition or abetting any undertaking that 


would enlighten the people on the subject of | 


health. They have always been the last to devise 
wholesome regulations, teach hygienic laws, em- 
ploy remedial means that were known to the 
“vulgar,” or advise men how to conduct them- 
selyes so as to need no interfering medication. 
Beginning with a false conception of what they 
were to do, the error has clung to them through 
all their ways; and I do not hesitate to say that, 
had medical men properly understood and per- 
formed the duties of their calling, our bills of 
mortality would not now be one-foui 9° waa t 
they are. 

Among the numerous mistakes into which phy- 
sicians have been led by this false position of the 
healing art, is that of neglecting to employ the 
human mind as an agent in restoring the diseased 
body to a state of health. They have ever been 
remarkably diligent in searching for new reme- 
dies, devising new applications, and concocting 
new and curious compounds, until the list of 
medical materials has grown to a startling size. 
But the influence that the mind exerts upon the 
body has been passed by with a mere exclama- 
tion ; and while all have seen and felt the import- 
ant connection it had with health, there have 
been no attempts made to turn the fact to any 
practical advantage. Physic for the body has 
been abundant, but mental physic, and the ten 
thousand anodynes, tonics, and stimulants that 
exist there, remain comparatively unknown and 
unused. Whole folios, veritable libraries, have 
been written on the qualities of the various min- 
eral and vegetable remedies, but the vast medi- 
cal storehouse that lives in the human mind is 
unexplored, and the potent restorative virtues 0 
the mental preparations are scarce honored with 
a mention by the authorities in physic. The 
phrenal influence for evil is well known, and 
very many novel cases are recorded in which thre 
subjugation of the animal to the mental nature 
has been surprisingly instanced. But that this 
influence could be made subservient of an equal 
amount of good has received but little thought, 
or at least no effort has been made to establish 
rules by which the physician might learn how to 
employ the mental power at will. There has 
been no lack of industry on the part of medical 
men, but too much effort has been expended in 
describing the effects of a given poison, or in 
finding arguments to sustain a favorite hypothe- 





| join the two in that relation. 
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sis, and not enough in exploring the more life- 
important treasuries of nature. Four thousand 
years have been employed by them in building 
up and tearing down one theory after another, 
but during this long period the healthy influences 
of the unchanging and undying mind have been 
scarcely sounded, and the misery-softening po- 
tency of the mental remedies are even now gen- 
erally unknown. 

Since the promulgation of the new system of 
mental philosophy by Dr. Gall, the relations ex- 
isting between the mind and the body have been 
more clearly understood than ever before, and a 
way has been opened by which an investigation 
of their mutual dependences and influences is 
greatly facilitated. And the satisfying clearness 
with which this philosophy traces the mental 
operations has recently incited quite a desire 


» among many to inquire more closely into the 


restoring virtues. of the several faculties. _ The 
psyehical treatment of disease begins to receive a 
share of that attention which it deserves, and 
much good has already been accomplished by 
making available the limited knowledge that is 
possessed on the subject. The great change that 
has taken place in the conduction of Insane Asy- 
lums, and the very happy success that has at- 
tended this change, is a familiar instance of the 
benefits of such knowledge; and if the study of 
mental medicine should stop here, the good it 
has already wrought is sufficient to place it 
among the beneficent sciences of thisage. But 
this is only a single division of the subject, and 
as time explores and unfolds it in its various 
connections, we will find it developing into 
a beautiful system, exercising its healing quali- 
ties alike on body and mind, restoring that health 
which is so necessary to make life endurable, and 
imparting that soul-relish which forms the sum 
and substance of finite happiness. : 

In the present state of anthropological know- 
ledge, it is more difficult to trace the influence 
that certain faeulties of the mind exert upon spe- 
cific functions of the body, than to detine the 
mental tone that is imparted by the health or 
disease of the several physical organs. We can- 
not say that the exercise of this faculty will in- 
crease this secretion, and the derangement of 
that faculty will disturb the operations of that 
viscus. We cannot say that disappointed Adhe- 
siveness will develop a weakness of the kidneys, 
or excited Ideality cure a dyspepsia. Instances 
may have been noticed in which these effects re- 
sulted from those causes, or at least have been so 
palpably connected with them, as to lead us to 
But our faith in 
the regularity of this connection would be at 
once shaken if the next case of disappointed Ad- 
hesiveness we observed was found associated with 
a dyspepsia, and the third one with a palpitation 
of the heart, or if a stimulated Ideality was the 
cause of hysteria, or the relief of a diabetes. 
Yet such ineongruities of influence do exist, and 
are commonly met with, showing the impossibil- 
ity of establishing a mental medical treatment 
on the idea of a specific connection between or- 
gans and faculties. We must believe that the 
mind’s power over the body is exerted according 
to certain rules, but it remains for future investi- 
gation to teach us the nature of these rules, and 
to make known the conditions and circumstances 
by which they are modified. 

Of the corporeal influence, on the other hand, 
we can speak with a much greater degree of cer- 
tainty, for the connection of function with fac- 
ulty is here more direct and positive. Ina state 
of health, the phrenologist is accustomed to find 
certain characteristic tones of mind associated 
with a predominance of specified divisions of the 
body ; and the law which determines these quali- 
ties in the normal state is equally exact in deter- 
mining the qualities of the abnormal state. 
Hence we always find that a diseased action of 
the biliary apparatus causes a depression, gloom- 
iness, and surliness of the mind, and a dyspeptic 
stomach engenders peevishness and irritability. 
These mental conditions are observed to invaria- 
bly follow those particular derangements, and 
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the regularity of the connection forces us to 
consider them as sequences or efiects, of which 
the specified functional diseases are the causes. 
Different individuals may manifest their gloomi- 
ness or their peevishness in different channels 
and in different ways, but these diversities will 
be regulated in strict accordance with the mental 
organization peculiar to the individual. ‘Thus 
one with governing Acquisitiveness will, under 
the influence of a torpid liver, feel a constant 
gloom concerning the state of his finances ; while 
another with prominent Approbativeness will be 
particularly anxious on the subject of his reputa- 
tion, be that reputation connected with matters 
political, religious, literary, or domestic. One 
person, under the morbid sensitiveness of a dis- 
eased digestion, will, with large Approbativeness 
and Ideality, show an irritability in matters of 
personal appearance, as the state of the dress, 
the condition of the hair, and such like ; another, 
with large Order, will be over-particular on the 
position and arrangement of things, and be won- 
derfully annoyed at the least displacement of 
his wares ; while a third, with ruling Combative- 
ness, will have a fire added to his courage, and 
manifest a decided tendency to querulousness. 
Yet all these are but different ways of evidencing 
the depression caused by the one functional dis- 
turbance, and the irritability caused by the other. 
They are the same lights shining through glasses 
of different colors, and dependeupon laws and 
conditions which the pencil of Phrenology can 
trace with unwavering exactness through all their 
interminable varieties. 

Such, then, is the present state of anthropo- 
logical knowledge. ‘he influence that different 
physical organs exert upon the mind is specific, 
definable, and positive. The mental intinence 
upon the body, although it is seen to be so very 
great, is not so clearly known nor so fully fath- 
omed, and its line of action cannot be traced 
with any degree of specific certainty. The light 
that coming research will throw upon this sub- 
ject is as yet unseen, but in a practical point of 
view we can only avail ourselves of the know- 
ledge we now possess, leaving future years to 
increase our means as they increase our informa- 
tion. 

These considerations, together with many 
others which cannot be mentioned in a limited 
article, lead us to the establishment of the first 
rule the physician is to observe in the practice of 
Medical Phrenology, or, if the expression is pre- 
ferred, the mental treatment of physical disease. 
This rule may be thus expressed: In making a 
prescription for the mind, with the view of re- 
storing a certain derangement of the body, learn 
the particular influence this disease is exerting 
upon the mind, and then direct the mental treat- 
ment solely to the restoration of the disturbed 
faculties. Acquaint yourself exactly and mi- 
nutely with the general nature and the specific 
direction of the influence exerted by the abnor- 
mal functions ; then, using such physical treat- 
ment as your convictions or your experience may 
dictate, give the psychical remedies a purely 
mental bearing. Look upon the condition of the 
faculties as a separate and distinct malady, and 
then, in accordance with other rules to be here- 
after mentioned, apply your phrenal remedies to 
its relief. If these can be directed with propriety 
and skill sufficient to succeed in overcoming the 
disturbance of the faculties, and restoring the 
mind to its proper equilibrium, the prescription 
has accomplished its end, and mental medicine 
has done all it can for the cure of the physical 
disease. 





Tue “Farry Guarps,” (AS THEY MIGHT HAVE 
BEEN. )—First Fairy.—“ Why,Nelly, erying as if your heart 
would break—what’s the matter.” 

Second Fairy (sobbing bitterly.)—“ Wh-why, would you 
believe it, that hor-horrid brute of a captain has ordered me 
to be confined for talking on a parade! I don’t m-m-mind 
the p-p-punishment, but—(with a burst of tears) only f-f- 
fancy how dreadful it will sound!”"—[LW. Y. Picayune. 
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THE SCIENCH OF SOCIETY. 


7 SocteTy means man in his life of relations. 

The fundamental principle of human relations 
lies in the attractions and repulsions, sympathies 
and antipathies inherent to the elements of cha- 
racter of which mankind is composed. 

The accidental principle of human relations 
lies in the coincidences or collisions, convergence 
or divergence, of individual interests. 

The first principle presents fixed data for the 
investigations of passional or social analysis. It 
is identical in essence with that qualitative or 
molecular law of individualities and affinities, 
which chemistry reveals among the elements of 
matter. 

The second principle presents the proper sphere 
of human control, subject to modification by the 
wills of men, whether wisely and methodically 
directed, or given over to ignorance and anarchy: 
it is related with the general laws of gravitation 
and cohesion, and controls spaces and quantities, 
but not specific qualities. Man cannot create 
laws or relations of social affinity. He can only 
discover them; but it remains for him to create 
and to subordinate to the former all the relations 
of political interest. 

Our life of relations exhibits three primordial 
aspects, to wit : sensuism, affection, and intellect. 
Affection gives, in the life of mankind, the ties 
preéminently social ; sensuism, the material ties, 
and intellect, the mathematical ties, since it cog- 
nizes the laws of the universe and the harmonies 
which interlock its various parts, or of which, at 
least, they are susceptible. 

The scientific laws of society may be revealed 
by applying intellect to observe and classify the 
actions and reactions of characters upon each 
other in their relations of sensuism and affection. 

Sensuism tends to conquer and possess the 
elementary, mineral, vegetable, and animal king- 
doms; to appropriate through art and industry 
their varied resources, and by assuring the ma- 
terial sovereignty of the human race over the 
planet which it inhabits, to give it a firm foun- 
dation on which to develop its social affections 
and its spiritual intelligence. 

The individual man, being too feeble to wres- 
tle alone with natural forces which he does not 
comprehend, and which often, like the mythical 
sphynx, devour those who cannot guess their se- 
cret law, is indirectly forced into society, even 
by his sensuism, although this sensuism does not 
refuse to provide him, even in isolation, with a 
wild and simple minimum of subsistence. 

As the social affections in their varied ties 
of love and consanguinity, friendship and ambi- 
tion, consummate the life of the senses; so is 
their combined stimulus necessary to the deve- 
lopment of intellect, which never transcends a 
very low degree in the wild and isolated man, 
and which often subsides into idiocy, or is broken 
by madness in the horrors of solitary confine- 
ment, or when other misfortunes have alienated 
the individual from the ties of social affection. 

It clearly appears then, that socmry, while 
embracing in its provisions the material relations 
of the individual with nature, through his senses, 
and his spiritual relations with the laws of har- 
mony, through his intellect, is essentially the 
SPHERE OF HIS AFFECTIONS. 

The first and chief problem which the science 
of society must elucidate is, then, the distribu- 
tion of sympathies and antipathies; and the indi- 
cation of such institutions and procedures, that 
the child, as he is born into the world, may find 
every thing ready to favor the development of 
his industrial vocations and natural instincts, the 
free expansion and mutual interchange of his af- 
fections, and the gradual evolution of his spirit- 
ual faculties. 

Those social institutions which hwman life re- 

















quires for its progressive perfection, not having 
been attained by an effect of organic instinct, 
such as we attribute to the bee, to the ant, or to 
the beaver; it remains for the more abstract 
intellect of man to analyze the various passions 
or modes of affinity and of antipathy which com- 
pose his social soul, and to determine the form 
of such institutions and customs as may prove 
most effectual in securing the concords of affinity 
and in averting the conflicts of antipathy. This 
passional analysis employs observation, experi- 
ment, consciousness, and the laws of analogy. It 
must ascertain, 

Ist. The laws of attraction and of repulsion in 
the sensuous sphere, the relations of tempera- 
ment and of organic harmony. 

2. The laws of attraction and of repulsion in 
the sphere of the social affections, including the 
public and political play of social ambition. 

3. The laws of attraction and repulsion in the 
intellectual sphere, in the domain of opinions, of 
scientific pursuits and distributive order. 

A programme of social science must embrace 
at least the following branches, explore their 
radical essence and their mutual contacts, and 
exhibit them in their organic unity : 

1st. Organic types, germs, stirpes, races. 

2d. Local spheres, and their correspondences 
with the types and forms of beings, indigenous or 
exotic, developed in them, or afterwards intro- 
duced. 

3d. Embryogeny, or law of formations. 

4th. Law of transitions, embracing the phe- 
nomena of birth and of death both for individual 
organisms and for collective or social organisms. 

5th. Law of evolutions, comprising the phe- 
nomena of nutrition and growth, of transforma- 
tion by development, as that of puberty and of 
the analogous negative phases coincident with 
the decline of life, or descending movement in 
individual and in social or collective organisms. 

6th. Law of Maturity or of static equilibria, 
both organic aud passional, physical and social. 

7th. Law of Deformations or of Counter-move- 
ment, embracing the phenomena of subversion, 
inversion, introversion and perversion in general, 
organic by diseases, passional by vice and crime, 
and analogical, as exhibited in the subversive or 
counter-typed animal and vegetable creations 
divergent with man. 

8th. Law of Therapeutics or of restitution, 
medicinal, religious, and social. 

Y. Pivotal Law, law of the series, or of uni- 
versal classification, comprising all the scales or 
gamuts of movement, conjugated in ascending 
and descending vibrations, with their respective 
pivotal and transitional characters, and the mo- 
dal variations to which they are subject in the 
distribution of planetary systems of notes or 
sounds, colors, odors, savors, tactile sensations, 
elements, minerals, plants, animals, and charac- 
ters. 

In application to human characters, more es- 
pecially, the serial law teaches the 


each discriminated as 

to its major, minor, 

and mixed; or mas- 

culine, feminine, and 

neuter modes; and 
| their social applica- 
[| tions. 


This is but a slight and insufficient statement 
of the office of social science, yet enough to show 
that it must embrace an elementary knowledge 
of many natural sciences, especially of human 
physiology, psychology and physiognomy ; and 
requires not only an elevated range of intellect- 
ual faculties, but a large experience, both active 
and passive, in industry and luxury; in the life 
of sensation, and that of affection, which provide 
for the intellect its subjective data. 


Scale of Passions, 
Re Instincts, 
ao Temperaments, 
“é  Intellecis, 
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A CORRESPONDENT of the London Builder says, 
that houses should be painted in the autumn; wood-work 
painted in October, he says, looks better at the end of four 
years, than, if painted in June, it would at the end of two. 
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REMARKABLE CLAIRVOYANT PREDICTION. 


Tue following facts recently came to my know- 
ledge from a source of information in which I 
can place the ‘most implicit reliance. The Rev. 
T. L. H., a well-known clergyman, who possesses 
in a remarkable degree the power of apparently 
spontaneously developed clairvoyance, was lec- 
turing, some months ago, in a Southern city. 
While there, he fell in, one day, with a lady, the 
wife of a professional gentleman residing in an 
extreme South-western city. During the interview 
with the lady, Mr. H.’s interior or psychical per- 
ceptions became unfolded, and he proceeded to 
tell her, that her husband would at no distant 
time be in imminent danger of losing his life by 
an assault from another man. He told her that 
his safety would altogether depend upon his cool- 
ness and self-possession under the assault, as pre- 
paring him to successfully defend himself; and in 
order that he might be prepared for the ren- 
contre, when at an unexpected moment it would 
come, he advised her to persuade him to abstain 
thenceforth entirely from all intoxicating beve- 
rages. Mr. H. then proceeded to give a minute 
description of the man by whom the assault 
would be committed—a man, by-the-bye, whom he 
had never seen nor heard of—and from the de- 
scription the lady distinctly recognized a certain 
person of her husband’s acquaintance. As Mr. 
H. was proceeding with his description and re- 
marks, he suddenly felt a severe pain in the 
cheek, as though a bullet or some other weapon 
had there entered, lacerating the nerves con- 
nected with the molar teeth, and he involuntarily 
exclaimed, “Jt hurts worse than a thousand 
toothaches.”” 

The fore part of last summer, Mr. H., having 
returned to the North, received a letter from the 
lady above referred to, in which she stated that 
her husband’s life had been attempted, in two in- 
stances, by the man whom he (Mr. H.) had de- 
scribed as seen in his vision ; that in the first in- 
stance, by dint of coolness and self-possession, he 
had escaped uninjured; but that in the second 
instance he had received in his cheek the ball 
from a pistol, and that whilst the surgeon was 
dressing the wound, he had actually uttered the 
very words repeated by Mr. H.—“‘It hurts worse 
than a thousand toothaches !”’ 

It is proper to state that after the lady had re- 
ceived this transic premonition of the danger to 
which her husband was exposed, she earnestly cau- 
tioned him to beware of the man pointed out in 
the vision, and, that he might be prepared for the 
event of any conflict which might arise between 
them, dissuaded him from all use of intoxicating 
drinks, and induced him to join the Order of the 
Sons of Temperance ; but she did not mention to 
him the vision on which her fears were based, 
knowing that he was a total disbeliever in all 
such things. The fulfilment of the whole vision, 
therefore, is totally independent of the power of 
suggestion or anticipation ; and the utterance of 
the precise words of the visionist, “It hurts worse 
than a thousand toothaches,’’ may be regarded 
as a specially wonderful feature of the affair. The 
minute and accurate foreshadowing of these things 
affords another proof that future events are now 
in spirit and archetype. 


— 


A STRANGE BUT TRUE STORY. 


The following account was received from an 
eminent physician of this city, who, for reasons 
which may be readily conceived, prefers to have 
his name withholden, unless this statement should 
be called in question. If we should mention his 
name, however, there would be hundreds to say 
that any statement from him might be implicitly 
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relied upon. This physician, one morning, got 
into his carriage to visit a patient who was dan- 
gerously ill, and whom consequently he wished 
to see with as little delay as possible. He ordered 
the driver to proceed to the place by the nearest 
direction, and as speedily as the horses could con- 
veniently be made to travel. As they were going, 
the Doctor’s anxious thoughts were, of course, 
very naturally occupied with his sick patient, but 
by a sudden and irresistible impulse they were 
turned entirely in another direction. He ordered 
his driver to turn about and proceed with the ut- 
most speed to Number Waverley Place—a 
place, by the bye, where he was not previously 
Knowing that there was a person in need of his 
professional services. On receiving this order, 
the driver looked at him in astonishment, think- 
ing he must be beside himself, but a more author- 
itative mandate from the Doctor brought him to 
obedience, and the horses were turned the other 
way. The Doctor was then impelled to urge him 
to drive faster and faster, until the horses were 
going at the top of their speed. When they came 
to the corner of Broadway and Waverley Place, 
they saw the servants who had been sent out by 
the family to whose house they were going, to 
watch for any physician who might be passing 
along, and call him in. Arriving at the house, 
the Doctor found the windows all thrown open, 
and the family in the greatest commotion, the 
husband wringing his hands and lamenting, under 
the belief that his wife was already dead. He 
proceeded to the patient’s room, and found her 
suffering under a profuse hemorrhage, but the 
faintest spark of life still remaining in her body. 
He understood the case at a glance, and quickly 
performed a surgical operation and stanched the 
blood, and the lady slowly recovered. Thus a 
valuable life was saved which would inevitably 
have been lost if the Doctor had arrived ten 
seconds later. 

We will here indulge in no speculations as to 
the source or cause of the Doctor’s impulse to 
visit that patient at that particular moment, and 
when there was no earthly reason to suppose that 
his services were needed. Some would say that 
here was a remarkable interposition of Divine 
Providence ; others would refer the case to an in- 
terference of a guardian angel, and still others 
would see init only a remarkable development 
of the law of magnetic sympathy or presentiment. 
All we can say at this time is, that the statement 
as above given may certainly be relied upon, if 
there is any value in the most unimpeachable 
human testimony ; and the reader may explain 
the case by that theory which most commends 
itself to his judgment, not forgetting that the 
fact, however it may be explained, is certainly 
a most valuable one, considered as an index of 
the wonderful powers of the human soul. 





CURIOUS MESMERIC REVELATION, 


On one Saturday afternoon, about six o’clock, 
in the month of June last, Mr. Augustus C. Law- 
rence, a well-known and respectable gentleman 
of New Orleans, left his place of business with 
$690 in his pocket, in bank bills and gold, to- 
gether with a gold watch and chain, telling his 
clerk that he intended to stop on the levee and 
make a collection, and thence proceed to the 
bank and deposit his money. On the next 
morning a lady who is an excellent clairvoyant, 
being at the house of a friend, and suffering under 
an attack of neuralgia, requested her brother-in- 
law, Mr. J. C. Wingard, who was present, to make 
a few passes over her head, to remove the pain. 
He did so, when the lady immediately fell into 
the magnetic trance and became clairvoyant. She 
was asked what she saw, when with a start she 
said, she saw two men murdering another 
on the levee. She was asked if she know the man 
that was being murdered; she said it was so 
dark that she could not see plainly. A few more 
passes were made over her to deepen the mag- 
netic influence, when she started, said she saw 
plainly, and that the man who was being murder- 
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ed was Mr. Lawrence! She described the scene 
in an excited manner ; exclaimed, “ Why doesn’t 
he shoot them? Why does not somebody go to 
help him?” She called aloud, as if invoking aid 
in his behalf, and then went on to say, in broken 
exclamations, “Ah! they have killed him—now 
they are taking paper money from him—now 
they are taking gold—there, one of them has 
taken his watch. Oh! they both carry him to 
the river, and now they are throwing him in. 
Poor Lawrence, he is gone!” 

Being further interrogated, the lady then de- 
scribed the persons of the murderers, one of whom 
she said was a large ugly man, with a heavy 
beard, and the other a small dark man. She sub- 
sequently traced them to a large steamship that 
was just about leaving the wharf—said that they 
had embarked aboard her, and were talking to- 
gether, and that one of them had Mr. Lawrence’s 
watch in his pocket. 

This, let it be borne in mind, was on Sunday 
morning, and some thirty hours before Mr. Law- 
rence’s friends felt any alarm concerning his 
absence. Mr. L., however, did not return when 
confidently expected, nor have we heard that he 
has yet appeared or been heard from, except 
through psychological channels of information, 
which constantly assert that he is not in this 
world; and what strongly corroborates and al- 
most demonstrates the clairvoyant’s account of 
the affair, is the fact that his hat was found, 
amid marks of blood and other indications of 
violence, on the levee, at the very spot where the 
clairvoyant had described the murder as taking 
place ; and on inquiry, it was found that on the 
morning when this description was given, and at 
that very hour, there were actually two large 
steamships that sailed for California, on one of 
which the murderers might have embarked. 

We gather these particulars from the New Or- 
leans papers, and from a letter which we have 
been permitted to peruse, sent to a friend of ours 
in this city by the brother-in-law and magnetizer 
of the lady by whom the clairvoyant revelation 
was given. Ww. F. 








Hhystologqy. 


ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 
OF THE SENSES.—No. VII. 


BY A. P. DUTCHER, M.D. 





THE SENSE OF SMELL. 


THE office of this sense is to perceive odors, 
and protect us against the danger of admitting 
noxious substances into the mouth. It is one 
which seldom becomes permanently impaired or 
lost; but when it is deficient, the other senses 
supply the loss very well. 


THE ORGANS OF SMELL. 


The structure of this apparatus may be repre- 
sented as a sort of sieve, placed in the passage of 
the air, as it is introduced into the lungs, which 
is composed chiefly of two parts: Ist, a nerve to 
receive the impression; and 2d, a membrane so 
arranged as to receive the odoriferous particles. 

This nerve is called the olfactory nerve, (from 
the Latin word olfactus, which signifies the 
smell.) It proceeds from the brain, a single 
thread, one on each side, and runs directly to 
the nose. It is very peculiar in the mode in 
which it makes its exit from the inside of the 
skull. All other nerves pass out through a sin- 
gle opening, and without dividing, go on to their 
destination ; but this nerve, immediately before 
it gets out from the cranial cavity, is separated 
into a number of small filaments, each of which 
goes through a separate opening, all being near 
to each other. That part of the skull is therefore 
named the cribiform plate. This plate of bone 
is immediately over the top of the nose, between 
the orbits of the eyes. Having descended through 
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these openings, the nerve is spread immediately | 
over the pituiiary membrane, which lines the 
inside of the nostrils, 





Fie. 1, 


Fig. 1 shows the fibro-cartilages of the nose. 1, One of thé nasal 
bones. 2. Fibro-cartilage of the septuin. 3, Lateral fibro-caitilage. 
4, The alar fibro-caitilage. 5, Central portions of the alar-fibro 
cartilages, which constitute the columna, 6, Appendix of tlie alar 
fibro-cartilage. 7, Nostril. 


The organs of smell being thus constructed, 
the particles of matter whose odor is perceived 
are carried by the air which is drawn through | 
the nose, and brought into immediate ‘contact 
with the pituitary membrane and the nerve by 
which it is freely supplied, and by which the pe- 
culiar impression is conducted to the mind. 





Fie. 2. 
Fig. 2 1s a vortical section of the middle part of the cavities of the 


8. Superior part of the nasal cavi- 
tles. 10. Inferior spongy bones, 11. Vomer, 12. Upper jaw. 13. 
Middle meatus. 14. Inferior meatus. 17. Palatine process of the 
upper jaw. 18, Roof of the mouth, covered by mucous membrane, 
19, A section of the mucous membrane, 


nose. 7, Middle spongy bones, 


THE CONDITIONS TO SECURE THE PERFECT ACTION 
OF SMELL. 


To secure the perfect action of this sense, it is 
necessary that the apparatus should be in a 
healthy condition. If the nerve is impaired in 
sensibility, if the pituitary surface is dry, or it is 
in a raw, irritable state, attended with a watery 
discharge, induced by cold, smell is impaired or | 
lost. This is explained by considering the man- 
ner in which the nerves are ordinarily brought 
under the influence of stimulus. Before any 
odoriferous substance can produce any effect 
upon the nerve of smell, it has to undergo a so- 
lution on the surface of the pituitary membrane. 
Substances that are not susceptible of solution 
cannot be smelt. Therefore, if the membrane 
be too dry, or an inordinate excretion of fluid be 
going on from its surface, the necessary pene- 
tration of the stimulus to the nerves is alike 
interfered with. 

The sense of smell may be voluntary height- 
ened by short and quick inspirations, which 
drive the air smartly aganst the upper regions 
of the nose, and thus lead to the more effectual 
detention of the odoriferous particles by the 
membrane, while the attention is given to its 
sensations. On the other hand, by closing the 
nostrils, and breathing through the mouth, all 
access to the organ of smell is prevented, except 
that gradually effected through the pharynx and 
posterior nares. It is through this latter channel 
that the odoriferous particles of food, rising from 
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the throat to the nose during expiration, blend 
the sensation of smell with that of taste so strong- 
ly and habitually, that it becomes difficult to 
discriminate between them. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE SENSE OF SMELL. 


By the exercise of this sense we can frequently 
discriminate bodies from each other. ‘ We can, 
likewise, form a slight, but only a slight idea by 
it, regarding the distance and direction of bodies, 
owing to the great intensity of odors near any 
odorous body, than at a distance from it. Under 
ordinary circumstances, the information of this 
kind which we derive by olfaction is inconside- 
rable ; but in the blind, and in the savage, who 
are accustomed to exercise all their external 
senses more than the civilized individual, the 
sphere of activity and accuracy of this sense is 
largely augmented. 

“We find it, too, surprisingly developed in 
some animals; in which it is considered, by the 
eloquent Buffon, as an eye that sees objects not 
only where they are, but even where they have 
been; as an organ of gustation, by which the 


| animal tastes not orly what it can touch and 


seize, but even what is remote and cannot be 
attained, and he esteems it a universal organ of 
sensation, by which animals are soonest and most 
frequently impressed, by which they act and 
determine, and recognize whatever is in accord- 
ance with or in opposition to their nature. 
The hound, amongst quadrupeds, affords us a 
familiar example of the extreme delicacy of this 
sense, For hours after the passage of game, it is 
capable of detecting the traces; and the blood- 
hound can be trained to indicate the human 
footsteps with unerring certainty. Inthe case of 
carnivorous birds, we have signal instances of the 
acuteness of either the sense of smell or vision. 

“Which of these ought to have the credit it is 
difficult to say, and of course, almost impossible 
to demonstrate by direct experiment. Those that 
have been hitherto instituted are more in favor 
of the latter than the former. The turkey-buz- 
zard is a bird of this class, and it is surprising to 
see how soon they will collect from immense dis- 
tances after an animal bas died in the forest. 

“ Humboldt relates that in Peru, Quito, and 
in the province of Popayan, when they are de- 
sirous of taking the gigantic condor, they kill a 
cow or a horse, and in a short time the odor of 
the dead animal attracts those birds in great 
numbers, and in places where they were scarcely 
known to exist. It is asserted, too, that vul- 
tures went from Asia to the field of battle at 
Pharsalia, a distance of several hundred miles, 
attracted thither by the smell of the killed. 
Pliny, however, exceeds almost all his contem- 
poraries in his assertions in this matter. He af- 
firms that the vulture and the raven have the 
sense of smell so delicate that they can foretell 
the death of a man three days beforehand, and in 
order not to lose their prey, they arrive at the 
spot the night before his dissolution. 

“As regards the extent of the organ of smell, 
man is undoubtedly better situated than most 
animals, and all these being in other respects 
equal, it may be fair to presume that those in 
which the olfactory membrane is most extensive, 
enjoy the sense of smell most exquisitely. It is 
curious, however, that animals which possess the 
sense of smell in the highest degree, are those 
that feed on the most fetid substances. The dog, 
for instance, riots in putridity ; the birds of prey, 
to which reference has been made, have similar 
enjoyments. The turkey-buzzard is so fetid and 
loathsome that his captors have generally been 
glad to loose him from bondage ; and it is af- 
firmed, that if his ordinary fetor is insufficient to 
produce his release, he affords an irresistible ar- 
gument by ejecting the putrid contents of his 
stomach upon his possessor! One inference may, 
however, be drawn from this penchant of animals 
with most exquisite olfactories for putrid sub- 
stances: that the taste of the epicure for game 
kept until it has attained the requisite fwmet is 
not so unnatural asit might at first sight appear. 
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THE SENSE OF SMELL IMPROVED BY EDUCATION. 


“Like the other senses, the smellis capable of 
great improvement by education. The perfumer 
arrives, by habit, at an accurate discrimination of 
the nicest shades of odors; and the chemist and 
the apothecary employ it constantly to aid them 
in distinguishing bodies from each other; and in 
pointing out the changes that take place in them, 
under the influence of heat, light, moisture, &c. 
In this way it becomes a useful chemical test. 
The effect of education is likewise shown, by the 
difference between a dog, kept regularly accus- 
tomed to the chase, and one that has not been 
trained. For the same reason in man, the sense 
is more exquisite in the savage than in the civil- 
ized state. In the latter they can have recourse 
to a variety of means for distinguishing the pro- 
perties of bodies, and hence he has less occasion 
for acuteness of smell than in the former ; whilst, 
again, in the civilized state, numbers destroy the 
sense, in order to procure pleasure. The use of 
snuff is one of the most common of these de- 
structive influences. 

Of the acuteness of the sense of smell in the 
savage, we have an example on the authority of 
Humboldt: he affirms that the Peruvian Indians, 
in the middle of the night, can distinguish the 
different races by their smell,—whether Huropean, 
American Indian, or negro.* 

To the same cause must be ascribed the deli- 
cacy of olfaction generally observed in the blind. 
The boy Mitchell, who was born blind and deaf, 
was able to distinguish the entrance of a stranger 
into the room by the smell alone, A gentleman, 
blind from birth, from some unaccountable im- 
pression of dread or antipathy, could never en- 
dure the presence of a cat in the apartment. One 
day, in company, he suddenly leaped up, and got 
upon an elevated seat, and exclaimed that there 
was acat in the room, begging them to remove 
it. It was in vain that the company, after care- 
ful inspection, assured him that he was under an 
illusion. He persisted in his assertion and state 
of agitation; when, on opening the door of a 
small closet in the room, it was found that a cat 
had been accidentally shut up in it.’’f 

In concluding our remarks upon this sense, we 
would observe, that analogy would lead us to the 
supposition that the nervous apparatus of smell, 
if irritated by an internal cause, would be the 
seat of olfactory sensation. Such sensations have 
been known to exist in certain diseases, in which 
the nerves, or the anterior lobe of the brain, have 
been afterwards found disorganized. Hence odors 
are perceived without their actual presence. All 
such phenomena must be regarded as subjective. 
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WEARING THE BEARD. 
No, I, 


BY F. W. E. 


“Neither shalt thou mar the corners of thy beard.”"—Zev. 
xix, 27. 

So reads a precept in the Law of the Divine 
Code, as obligatory on the ancient Jews as that 
prohibiting the eating of pork, or “Thou shalt 
not kill,’ “Thou shalt not steal,” or ‘“‘ Remem- 
ber the Sabbath day to keep it holy.” And why 
not alike binding upon the ancient Gentiles? 
And why not as binding upon the Jews and Gen- 
tiles of modern times? If the law be divine, 
and was once fit to be observed, what changes 
have since taken place in man, his constitution, 
or in the elements of nature about him, or in any 
circumstances of society in which he is placed, 
to render it null and void now? 

The ancient, and many of the modern Jews, 


) and many of the Gentiles also, both ancient and 


modern, have observed this law; not all—per- 


* Dr. Carpenter says he “bas been assured by a competent witness 
that aladin the state of somnambulism had bis sense of smell so 
remarkably beightened, as to be able to assign (without the least he- 
sitation) a glove placed in his hand to its right owner, in the 
midst of about thirty persons, the boy himself being blindfolded,” 


+ Dunglison’s Physiology. 
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made on this account. 


haps only a few comparatively—because it was or 
is divine ; but for the reason that the great ma- 
jority of modern European and American Jews 
and Gentiles now observe it not —from custom : 
for the same reason that our modern American 
females have compressed their waists, the Chinese 
women their feet, that the Chinese men have 
shaved and do shave their heads, and that the 
Flathead Indians make their heads flat. 

The import of this precept, prohibiting the 
marring of the corners of the beard, if we un- 
derstand it, is, “Dhow shalt not cut it off at ail, 
but letit grow. Let it grow, ail of it, as long as 
at will.” 

If this precept be divine, there was a reason 
or there were reasons for it; and that reason or 
those reasons still exist; which, if understood 
and duly considered, should and would convince 
us—-convince all—that obedience to it is for our 
interest, our health, and our happiness. 

Our interest, health, and happiness are so in- 
timately connected, that whatever is conducive 
to one, is promotive also of the others: in other 
words, where there is no health, there is no hap- 
piness ; and it is for our interest ever to be well 
—ever to be happy. 

A cup of tea or of coffee, a glass of wine or of 
ardent spirits, a quid of tobacco or pinch of 
snuff, is a small thing, certainly. And to take 
one is a little matter indeed. So alsois a drop 
of water small, and a particle of dust is smaller : 
but the ocean is composed of drops, and the con- 
tinents of particles. But for taking one cup of 
tea, one cup of coffee—the first cup---and that de- 
licate lady, whose nerves are now all unstrung, 
who every week is laid by with the sick-head- 
ache, might have been well and strong. So of 
the confirmed inebriate, the filthy snuffer and to- 
bacco-monger—the first glass and pinch and quid 
began the habit, which now annually destroys 
millions of lives, and costs us hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. Water, pure water, is nature’s 
beverage for man and beast: milk is for beve- 
rage and food. 

All of Nature’s laws are divine, whether writ- 
ten legibly, by the finger of God, on any of her 
works ; or on parchment or on paper, by the 
fingers of men divinely inspired: and none of 
them can be disregarded and violated with im- 
punity. 

That this precept for the beard is divine, is 
proved to every Jew and Christian who will 
look at it and reflect upon it for a moment, from 
the place it occupies in the Sacred Oracles. It 
is recorded by Moses among his divine laws, 
ag enjoined by God, alike with the other prohibi- 
tory precepts that have beennamed. It is proved 
to them also, and to the Pagan and the Turk, by 
the finger of God, pointing to man’sface. Beard 
grows there naturally ; and, let alone, will con- 
tinue to grow, till the sides and front, from the 
nose downward, are all handsomely covered. 
I say randsomely ; for whatever is natural is 
beautiful, and more beautiful than any work of 
art. And still, we are for progress and reform. 
We would progress in our knowledge and prac- 
tice of Nature’s laws, and reform from all our 
errors, induced by ignorance of them. 

Christ, our Lord, and his apostles, and the 
primitive Christians generally, as well as the 
Jews of their time, wore their beards long. No 

_ one questions this. Who ever saw a picture of 
any of them shaven? Tertullian, an eminent 
Christian writer and father in the Church, says: 
“The practice of shaving the beard is a lie 
against our faces, and an impious attempt to im- 
prove the works of the Creator.”? And yet, with 
us, unfortunately, wickedly, this “lie,’”’ this “at- 
tempt” at improvement, is the fashion. A man 
may shave off all his beard; or may have half 
or three-fourths of his face covered with whiskers, 
provided he shave his chin and around his mouth, 
and let not his whiskers grow too long—that is, 
one or two inches—and no particular notice will 
be taken, and no disparaging remarks of him 

He may even turn out 

and cultivate a mustache, if he will shave his 
cheeks and his chin; but to obey the precept, 
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“not to mar the corners of his peard’’—let it all 
grow, and grow as long as it willis too much 
for the fashionables of onr age and country to 
endure ! 
perance—like signing the pledge to observe, and 
observing, the Maine Law. 
presumes to go so far, may expect, for he will 
encounter, opposition: first from the wife and 
daughters, and others wearing skirts at home, 


entreaty or ridicule. 
Oh, mercy! Do shave—do shave! !” 
from his acquaintances and friends in the world 
without—from both males and females, in side- 
way looks, grins, sneers, and cutting remarks. 
And if he were never before thought odd or ec- 
centric, he will be so considered and so called 
now. However, he must be but a poor Chris- 
tian, and not much of a man, who cannot, when 
convinced it is right and for the best, for his in- 
terest, health and happiness, bear all this. 
friends, all who have yet to begin obedience to 
this precept, and have made up your minds to 
obey, you may have this to comfort you, that 
while your beard is growing, for the first few 
months, is the trying time. 
will be well. 
It has ceased, we know, in individual instances, 
and dislike has been changed to like and admi- 
ration. It doubtless will in others—-in most 
others. 

And were we as a people—say all, or the ma- 
jority of American men, old and young—to be- 


gin and lay aside at once all our razors, as some | 


individuals have done—as whole towns and 
classes in England have recently done, and are 


now doing—the opposition from without, too, | 


would soon cease. 
I said “handsomely: that a man’s face all 


covered with a flowing beard, or so far as nature | 
would so cover it, is more beautiful than the bare | 


shaven face, and that it is so because tt is natural, 


for the same reason that herbs and plants and | 


trees, covered with foliage, are more beautiful 
than when bereft of this covering. 

“T think,’’ says one—say millions, perhaps 
one hundred millions, of the billion of our race; 
the other nine hundred side with us,—* I think 
not. Ishave to improve my appearance, to make 


me look better.” 


“To look better!’ Yes; and the drunkard 
drinks to make him feel better. But does he feel 
better for it? He may, perhaps, for the time; 
not however long, to the end, on the whole. 

“ To look better’? Did David’s men, who 
were shaved, only half shaved, by the order of 
Hanun, look better? Not then, in their own 
eyes; nor in the eyes of King David, nor in the 
eyes of all the Jews and Gentiles of their time: 
for we read, that ‘‘the men were greatly ashamed: 
and the king said, Tarry at Jericho until your 
beards be grown, and then return.” eae 

The majority—a large majority of mankind, in 
all ages of the world, it appears from history, 
has worn the beard. To them it has looked and 
looks better than being shaved. 

“But, we would please the ladies,” says one, 
“and they are best pleased with the men, the 
gentlemen, who nearest resemble themselves.” 

This is a mistake. They love best the men who 
appear most manly ; as we do the most womanly 
women, without beards. There are, to be sure, 
exceptions, and “ circumstances alter cases.’”’ But 
most of the exceptions—yes, all, in this case — 
are from the circumstances: for that, certainly, 
is most manly, and will ever so appear, which, 
circumstances concurring, most conforms to na- 


ture causes the beard to grow. 

“But, after all,” says another, “with your long 
flowing beard, you do not look so well.’ 

Why not? For the same reason that that beau- 
tiful lady, with her hair parted and smoothly 
combed Haake plainly and neatly clad in the 
American costume, wearing good leather shoes, 
does not look so well as the mincing lady with 
curled and frizzled heir, and top-knots, clad in a 
low-necked, long and broad thin dress, full of 


And whoever | 


But, | 


This passed, and all | 
The opposition at home will cease. | 


It is too much like ¢eefotalism in tem- | 


flounces and furbelows, in gossamer slippers, be- 
side her ; because not in fashion. To the fash- 
ionables she looks not so well: while to other 
eyes—and these are many, and in number daily 
increasing—she looks better. 

Friendly reader, do you take the Pareno.oat- 
CAL and Warrr-Curr Journazs, and the Hypro- 
PATHIC QUARTERLY Ruevinw? Have you read in 


i them the little articles which have appeared 
beginning with remonstrance and ending with | 


“Oh, how you do look! | 


Then | persons of thought and reflection, and will 








there of late, on this subject of wearing the 
beard? If you do—if you have, and if you be 


give yourselves time to think and reflect —in 
those articles may be found reasons for this prac- 
tice, which, elaborated, would fill volumes, not 
to be answered or set aside. See ‘“ The Historical 
Aspect of the Question,’ in the April number of 
the Warmr-Curz JournaL. See, in the April and 
May numbers of the PurENoLoGIcAL JOURNAL, 
the noble-looking portraits of Jonn THomas and 
Soton Rosiyson. Of the latter, the upper “ cor- 
ners’? of the beard, it is true, are somewhat 
“marred :”? but there is a good flow and show 
below. Of the former, the writer of his Phreno- 
logical Character and Biography says: “ His 
wearing his beard is commendable, as setting a 
true example, evincing independence, and pro- 
motive of health and masculine vigor. Would 
that many more would turn Samsons |” 
“Promotive of health and masculine vigor !”’ 
Mark this. Here is matter for a long chapter on 
the physiological aspect. See, also, the coafirm- 
atory testimony of Marraew Kina. (Hypropa- 
THic Review, No. 3, for May.) “It is now two 
years since I left off the common practice of 
using the razor, and nothing that I know of could 
persuade me to return to it. My health has 
greatly improved, particularly my lungs and 
throat, and I have a great desire, therefore, 
to persuade my fellow-men to ieave off the fash- 
ionable practice of disfigurirg the countenance, 
and adopt the non-shaving system.” So, also, 
will John Thomas testify. The writer of this 
knew him twenty years ago, when he shaved. 
We met in London in the winter of 1850, and 
then and there discu-sed together a little this 
beard question. I remember among the reasons 
he then: offered for wearing his beard was, that 
it was promotive of health—that it warded off 
disease ; and in proof of it, he told me of some 
travellers from Hurope having visited parts of 


| Asia that were sickly—some with, and others 


without beards. The beardless took the disease 
of the country and died, while those who shaved 
not, escaped and returned in health. 

“And do you really think that John Thomas 
looks better with his long beard than he would 
without it?” 

Certainly I do, AndI remember a lady in Liv- 
erpool, who, speaking to me of him, expressed the 
same opinion—yes ; and the amiable, educated, 
and highly accomplished Miss Moore, at the house 
where I boarded in London, after friend Thomas 
had called on me there, and was gone, said she 
liked his appearance much, and more for wear- 
ing his beard. Her brother said the same; and 
Mr. Ransom, too, the artist, said he would like 
much to paint his portrait, for he admired his 
beautiful flowing beard. 

We conclude, therefore, that it is for our inter- 
est, for our health, and for our happiness, to let 
our beards grow: for our interest, in the time 
and expense of shaving saved thereby; for our 
health, the beard being a “natural respirator or 


| barrier to intercept rain, fog, smoke, dust, or 


other deleterious particles from entrance to the 


-lungs;”’ and for our Aappiness, in “saving of 
ture ; and it need not here be repeated that Na- | 


pain and annoyance from dull razors and shaky 


-hands,’’ preventing faceache, toothache, and rheu- 


matic gums, jaws, &c., &c.”’”* —and for all com- 
bined in our improved personal appearance, and 
in the good conscience every religious man con- 


| sequently has, by so conforming to the will of 


Heaven, revealed by Nature and the Word of 
God. 


* See “ Reasons for not Shaving”—W AtTEeR-Cury JOuR- 
NAL for May, 1854, 
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atechanics, 


WinpMitis.— Wind has been but little used as 
a motive-power, though it has always being recognized as 
one of the mightiest agencies of nature. The reason is, men 
have not been able to control it. The wind-wheel is found 
very efficient when the breeze is just right, but when it 
lulls, the wheel stops, and when it increases to a heavy gale, 
the machine is either prestrated in hopeless ruin, or moves 
with such velocity as to destroy any gearing attached to it. 

To be really effective and useful, a windmill must be so 
constructed that a light breeze will drive it,while a gale will 
not injuriously increase its velocity. These ends once at- 
tained, at 2 moderate expense, thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of windmills for various mechanical and agricultural 
purposes will be erected in all parts of our country. 

Daniel Halliday, a mechanic of Ellington, Conn., claims to 
have solved the problem of the wind-engine, and settled the 
question of its practical utility for ever. We find the follow- 
ing description of his invention in the Scientific American: 


Figure 1 is a perspective view, and figure 2 is a face view 
of the wing or sail ring, and parts of the governor. The same 
letters refer to like parts, 

The nature of the invention consists in having the wings 
or sails attached to moyable or rotating spindles, haying 
levers or equivalent devices connected to them, said levers 
being also connected to a head with wings rotating on the 
same shaft. The head has a lever connected to it, which is 
operated by a governor that slides the head upon the shaft, 
and causes bie enars or their equivalents to turn the wings 
or sails, so as to present a proper resisting surface to the 
wind, and thereby produce a uniform velocity of the sails, 
which are made to have a greater or less obliquity, accord- 
ing to the velocity of the wind. 

A represents a horizontal shaft which works in suitable 
bearings, @ a, upon a cap, B, said cap working loosely upon 
a circular plate attached permanently to a proper support or 
frame-work, D, figure 1. 

The shaft, A, projects some distance beyond the edge of 
the cap, B, and bas a wheel, E, figure 2, attached perma- 
nently to it. 

F represents the wings or sails, which are secured to spin- 
dles, ?, said spindles passing radially through the rim of the 
wheel, E, and into its hub, the spindles being prevented 
from withdrawing by collars, c, which bear against the inner 
edge of the rim and bearings, @, figure 3, which are secured 
by screws over the spindles, the spindles being loose in the 
wheel, EB, and allowed to turn upon their axes. Four wings 
or sails are represented, but any proper number may be 
used. G is a hub fitted loosely upon the shaft, A, and 
haying projections, e, at its front end, to which projections 
small levers, 7, are attached by pivots, g, the outer ends 
of the small levers, 7 being secured to the ends of levers, /, 
by pivots, 7 The levers, , are secured permanently to 
the spindles, 6, as shown in figure 2. The inner end of 
G has a groove, j, turned on it, in which groove a forked 
lever, H, fits, figure 1. The lever, H, is bent, and has its 
fulcrum at %, and to the outer end of it a wire or rod, I, 
is attached, said wire or rod passing down in a groove, /, in 
a vertical rod, J, the upper end of whieh is connected to a 
crank, K, on the inner end of the shaft A, by a connecting 
rod, L. The lower end of the wire or rod, I, is attached toa 
sliding head or boss, M, on the rod, J. m is a spring, one 
end of which is connected to a vertical portion of the bent 
lever, H, and the opposite end to a projection on the inner 
bearing, a, of the shaft, A. The sliding head or boss, M, on 
the rod, J, has a recess, 2, in it, in which a fork at one end 
of a lever, O, fits, said lever having its fulerum at p. The 
opposite end of the lever, O, is attached by a pivot to a pis- 
ton rod, P, the piston of which works within a cylinder. R 
is a reservoir containing water, and S is a pipe which pro- 
jects over the top of said reservoir: the opposite end of the 
pipe communicates with the outside cylinder, reservoir, R, 
and a pump, T, at their bottoms, as in dotted lines, figure 1. 
The rod, J, it will be seen, is the piston rod of the pump, T; 
U is a cock in the pipe, 8; V is a horizontal wing attached 
to the cap, B, for the purpose of keeping the wings or sails, 
F, facing the wind. In case the shaft, A, revolves too rapidly, 
the cock, U, is somewhat turned so as to check the free pas- 
sage of water through the pipe, 8, and the water will then 
be forced against the under side of the piston of the outside 
cylinder, and will raise it, and the head or boss, M, will conse- 

uently be moved down upon the rod, J, and the wire or rod, 

, will draw downward the horizontal arm of the lever, H, 
while the vertical arm will force outward the head, G, on 
the shaft. A, arrow 2, and the levers, 7, will turn the 
spindles, b, and the wings or sails, F, move obliquely to the 
wind, and the motion of the mill will be decreased in a corre- 
sponding degree. When it is desired to increase the motion 
of the mill, the cock, U, is opened, and the water having a 
free passage through the pipe, 8, the head or boss, M, is 
raised upon the rod, J, and the head, G, on the shaft, A, 
brought back to its original position by the spring, 2, the 
wings or sails presenting a greater surface to the wind. The 
spring, W, causes the lever, O, to resume its original posi- 
tion, or depresses the piston in the outside cylinder, when 
the water has a free passage through the pipe, 8. 

In figure 1 the pump is represented as drawing water 
through the suction pipe, 4, from a well, W, and forcing it 
through the air chamber into the reservoir. A crank being 
on the shaft, A, on the horizontal revolving head, and the 
rod, I, connected to this crank, a reciprocating motion is 
given to the piston of the pump, thus drawing and forcing 
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HALLIDAY’S WIND-ENGINE. 





out the water by a single stroke alternately. With one valve 
opening inwards, and one outwards in the bed plate of the 
pump cylinder, it can work as a single-acting foree pump, 
driving the water through the air chamber into the reser- 
voir, without any other connections or apparatus. This 
windmill is chiefly intended for farmers where a moderate 
power is required, and can be applied to various kinds of 
work, as well as pumping water. The claim is for “attach 

ing the spindles, b, of the wings, F, to the sliding head, G, 
by the levers, 2 4 and operating said head by the lever, H, 
and a governor of any proper construction, for the purpose 
of giving the desired obliquity to the wings or sails, thereby 


insuring an equal motion and power during the variable 


velocity of the wind.” One of these machines was on exhi- 
bition at the New York State Fair, in this city. 

This machine is constructed in the most durable man- 
ner, nearly all of cast and wrought iron. The speed of the 
wind-wheel is never increased by a powerful storm of wind, 
for it is as fully under the control of the regulator as the 
water-wheel or steam engine, The boxes in which the 


main shaft and crank pin turn, are lined with Babbitt metal, 
and kept oiled by oil cups, tubes and lamp wick drawing the 
oil on as needed. If this mill is well put up by competent 
workmen, it requires no care or attention for weeks toge- 
ther. Oiling twice a month is suflicient, if the right kind of 
oil is used. 

Halliday’s Wind-Engine is manufactured by Halliday, 
McCray & Co,, Ellington, Conn, They now make three 


sizes : 

No. 1, suitable for farm-yards, price atshop, - $75. 
No. 2, suitable for 2) inch pumps, BS eS alice bs 
No. 3. Railroad size, 4 in. double-acting force-pump, 200. 


They will be happy to furnish circulars containing further 
information to those who may feel interested in the matter. 


A correspondent of the Vew Enzland Farmer offers the 
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following considerations in relation to wind as a motive- 
power: 


1st. You haye a good working power for one-half the 
days, and nights also, during the year, and at times a mill 
will run night and day for two weeks in succession. 

2d. This mighty agent, of almost unbounded power, costs 
nothing—the Creator makes it a free gift to all. Many mil- 
lions of horse-power go sweeping through the heavens, over 
every one’s farm and work-shop, which the skill of man can 
now control, using it to pump water for beautifying grounds 
with ponds and fountains, supplying houses, watering stock, 
irrigating land; and if applied to machinery, the extensive 
farmer will use it to thresh grain, saw wood, cut hay, &c. 
In using it to supply water, large reservoirs can be built to 
draw from, in case the mill should be still for a few days, 
It is very appropriate for irrigating Jand; making flowers, 
fruits and grains to grow, where the mullen and sorrel now 
scarcely find nourishment; and where now the dismal croak 
of the frog is heard, the clear music of the scythe and whet- 
stone to ring upon the morning air. 


ew Pork, 


NOVEMBER, 1864. 














Tats 1s TrRurTH, though opposed to the PHrLosopHy or AGEs.—GALL. 
Truly, I see, he that will but stand to the Trurtu, it will carry him 
out.—GroreGE Fox. 


THe Op YEAR, 1854, is near its close; so is 
the TWENTIETH volume of this JournaL. A new 
volume will commence with the new year, and we 
are already preparing to give a new and increased 
interest and value to its pages. Our prospects, 
our friends and patrons will be glad to know, 
are exceedingly cheering. Already our zealous 
agents, friends, and co-workers are in the field, 
and clubs are forming for the next volume. We 
expect a greatly-increased circulation, and shall 
be prepared, as far as possible, to meet the de- 
mand with an immense edition. 

The terms will remain at the same liberal rates 
as now. Single copies, one year, $1 00; five 
copies, $4 00 ; ten copies, $7 00 ; twenty copies, 
$10 00, and any additional number of copies at 
the same rate, which is very near the cost of 
the beautiful white paper on which the JournaL 
is printed. The greater part of our present pa- 
trons will renew their subscriptions. We can 
count upon them with confidence. They know 
and can appreciate the value of the JourNaL. 
They know that it is worth to them many times 
its cost; that besides teaching them the sublime 
principles of TRUE MENTAL scrENCE, the laws of 
their own being, physical, intellectual, and moral, 
and furnishing them and their families with a 
vast amount of interesting and valuable miscella- 
neousreading, the grand economies and means of 
profit which it points out from time to time, make 
each number worth more than the volume costs. 
And they will not only renew their subscriptions, 
but they will induce their friends also to send in 
their names. Will not each of our present sub- 
scribers send us at least one additional name? 
Some will send ten, some twenty, some fifty, 
some a hundred, or more; in many cases intro- 
ducing the Journan into neighborhoods where it 
has not been seen. Such laborers in the great 
field of progress are sowing the seeds of truth 
in soil which will not fail to yield an abundant 
harvest. 

Give us readers, and leave the rest to us and 
the great truths we advocate. We fear not the 
result. Shall we not have a HUNDRED THOUSAND 
subscribers for the new volume? 

Specimen coprms of the Journat are always 
sent, gratis, to any address, when desired. 














SANITY AND INSANITY. 


THE recent case before a Commissioner of Lu- 
nacy at London, of Jonathan Childe, late a Cap- 
tain in the 12th Lancers, and alleged to have been 
insane because he imagined that the Queen of 
England was in love with him, has called forth 
the following article in the London Times: 


Nothing can be more slightly defined than the 
line of demarcation between sanity and insanity. 
Physicians and lawyers have vexed themselves 
with attempts at definition in a case where defini- 
tion is impossible. There has never yet been 
given to the world any thing in the shape of a 
formula upon this subject which may not be torn 
to shreds in five minutes by any ordinary logi- 
cian. Make the definition too narrow, it becomes 
meaningless ; make it too wide, the whole human 
race are involved in the drag-net. In strict- 
ness, we are all mad as often as we give way to 
passion, to prejudice, to vice, to vanity ; but if 
all the passionate, prejudiced, vicious, and vain 
people in this world are to be locked up as luna- 
tics, who is to keep the key of the asylum? 
As was very fairly observed, however, by a 
learned Baron of the Exchequer, when he was 
pressed with this argument, If we are all mad, 
being all madmen, we must do the best we can 
under such untoward circumstances. There must 
be a kind of rough understanding as to the forms 
of lunacy which can’t be tolerated. We will not 
interfere with the spendthrift who is flinging his 
patrimony away upon swindlers, harlots, and 
blacklegs, until he has denuded himself of his 
possessions and incurred debt. We have nothing 
to say to his brother madman, the miser, who 
pinches his belly to swell the balance at his 
banker’s,—being seventy-three years of age, and 
without family,—but, if he refuse to pay taxes, 
society will not accept his monomania as pleada- 
ble in bar. So the Glasgow sabbatarian may pull 
down his blinds of a Sunday afternoon, and 
drink himself dead-drunk with whiskey toddy ; 
society praises the saint, and winks at the back- 
sliding. Let a young medical student excite 
himself beyond the point which his weak head can 
bear at Evans’s or at the Cider Cellars, and sally 
forth in quest of door-knockers,—as soon as he 
has carried his purpose partially into effect, X 
99 will know the reason why. Again, to take 
another, and perhaps the most common form of 


_ madness which exists in this strange whirligig of 


a world, what would become of it if a minority 
sane pro Aiic vice were to rush upon all the stu- 
pid, vulgar fellows, who imagine that every pretty 
or distinguished woman they meet has fallen a sa- 
crifice to their accomplishments and their charms? 
Is it not the history of every drawing-room, of 
every social meeting in which the two sexes 
are brought together? Self-deception upon this 
important particular is so general as to be almost 
the badge of masculine humanity. Many a lady 
has been the victim of this kind of persecution 
who saw clearly enough that Bottom, the weaver, 
wore the ass’s head, and who has shared Titania’s 
annoyances without her blindness. The law can 
scarcely be brought to bear upon this form of in- 
sanity, unless, indeed, it declare itself by some 
overt act, as when poor Miss Burdett Coutts was 
so sedulously courted by her Irish suitor. An- 
other case of the same kind was decided yester- 
day, in which the lady whose name has been 
taken in vain stands the highest in the land. 
Captain Childe, late of the 12th Lancers, has, in 
his crazy brain, been concocting a romance, in 
which the two prime actors are his own worshipful 
self and the Queen of these kingdoms, and has 
proceeded by overt acts, such as the transmission 
of violent letters, and so forth, to work out his 
romance in action. The very natural, but not 
very agreeable consequence to himself has been, 
that he has spent some years of his life in a luna- 
tic asylum, and is at this present in the hands of 
a Lunacy Commission. The question is, whether 
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his mind has yet so far recovered its tone that he 
may be set at liberty without danger to himself 
or others from his strange delusion. 


As many of our readers as may remember Lon- 
don society in the interval between the accession 
of the present Queen to the throne and her mar- 
riage with the Prince Consort, must remember 
that the pet monomania of the day among aspir- 
ing dandies was, that their sovereign had fallen 
in love with them. Not only was the delusion 
common among the younger dandies, but even 
those who had passed their meridian, dyed their 
whiskered glories afresh, reset their ancillary 
teeth, and used every shift to conceal the ravages 
of time. The delusion, we believe, descended 
somewhat far down into the ranks of society. 
Soaring young attorneys and merchants’ clerks 
took it into their wise heads, that even if they 
could not carry the measure through with a wet 
finger, at least they might succeed in inspiring 
their sovereign with an unhappy passion. This 
result was to be brought about by the simple 
process of affording the Queen—then glowing 
with the honors of her young sceptre—an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining a single glance at their 
manly forms and expressive features as she can- 
tered by them in the park, or glanced down from 
her box at the Opera upon the pit, which con- 
tained a collection of such priceless gems. 
Captain Childe, whose case has been under con- 
sideration for the last week, simply pushed this 
self-delusion farther than others, and to a point 
which clearly proved that he had become of un- 
sound mind. The unfortunate gentleman-——for 
most unfortunate he indeed is—was well born 
and well bred, educated at one of our public 
schools, transferred in due course to a crack regi- 
ment, and was possessed, to all appearance, of 
more than an ordinary share of intelligence and 
ability. He is described, moreover, as having 
been a man of singularly graceful appearance 
and attractive manners. In this case, at least, 
there was no self-deception upon this point. But 
all these advantages became distorted to his ruin. 
He was a vain man, to begin with; he became 
vainer, and yet vainer, every day he lived, and 
at last absolutely mad with vanity. What more 
natural than that the lady most highly placed 
in these realms should seek to unite her lot 
with that of the handsomest, most elegant, and 
most attractive man they contained? The lady 
was the young Queen Victoria -— the man was 
Captain Childe. Under the influence of this de- 
lusion he became a nightly attendant at the 
Opera, occupied a central stall, and kept the 
glass directed at the Queen all the time of the 
performance. His brain grew crazier and crazier 
night after night, just as was the case with the 
Knight of La Mancha, after a protracted course 
of chivalric romance. When the mind is in 
this state, every thing serves as food to the lead- 
ing idea. Captain Childe imagined that the care- 
less glance which fell anywhere, as it might 
happen, was especially directed to him, and, in 
short, that his Sovereign reciprocated the passion 
of her handsome subject. Day by day he became 
more confirmed in the monomania ; informed his 
brother of it as a substantive fact “Svrote letters 
to the object of his insane delusion; and, in 
short, comported himself precisely as a madman 
would under such circumstances. To show how 
strong a hold the insane idea had got upon his 
mind, it may be mentioned that not even the 
marriage of the Queen with Prince Albert was 
sufficient to dispel it. This he thought a mere 
blind held out to the world—a mere sham mar- 
riage to silence the importunity of her subjects, 
but that the time would arrive when his royal 
mistress would be enabled to act in a manner 
more consonant with her own feclings. While all 
this madness was in progress, his own family, 
the military authorities and the Home Office ap- 
pear to have treated him with the greatest consi- 
deration. More than once he was tried, and tried 
again, to see if his delusion had passed off, but 
in vain. Both in Dublin, where his regiment was 
quartered, and in London, it was necessary to 
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call in medical assistance, and to place him under 
suitable restraint. 


It is needless to trouble our readers with the full 
particulars of what occurred during the long in- 
vestigation held in Clement’sinn. Suffice it to say 
that Doctors Southey, Hume, Conolly, and Suth- 
erland gave it as their opinion that the unfortu- 
nate gentleman still labored under his delusion, 
aud that he could not be discharged from custody 
without danger of his causing future annoyance, 
and imperilling his own safety. In this opinion 
the jury fully concurred, after a most patient ex- 
amination of the case, and after confrontation 
with Captain Childe. That the decision was a 
wise one, no one can doubt. Had he been re- 
leased from custody, yet under the influence of 
his well-established delusion, the probable conse- 
quence would have been some personal assault 
upon the Queen in a public place. Not the least 
singular feature in the case is, that in order to 
make out his insanity, the counsel opposed to his 
liberation relied in good measure on a long series 
of letters written in cipher by the lunatic, in 
which the Queen is designated as ‘‘Seret,’’ Prince 
Albert as “Lorenzo the Magnificent,” and the 
Duchess of Kent as “ Damo,”’ or “Doma.’? Mr. 
Leman, of the State Paper Office, obtained the 
key, and his interpretation was confirmed by Mr. 
Babbage, Professor Wheatstone, and Mr. Lewin. 
It would, however, be somewhat unsafe to hang 
men on cipher evidence, although in the present 
case he acted well enough. 


Obviously, the true definition of lunacy or 
madness is, A departure from natural action. It 
is partial when only one or two faculties take on 
this abnormal form, but becomes more general, 
the greater the number of faculties affected; and 
greater or less in proportion as this departure 
from right action is more or less aggravated. 
And since one or more faculties in almost every 
active, impulsive brain is more or less distorted, 
or perverted, or excessive, the writer is correct in 
saying that almost all are partially mad. What 
is thirst for military glory but abnormal action 
and consequent derangement? And was not the 
mulberry speculation another? and Millerism a 
third? The religious organs as often depart from 
healthy action as any other, and it even passes 
for extreme piety. 

But perhaps Amativeness is as liable to this 
perverted and violent action as any other. In 
this ease it was obviously on fire—set on fire at 
first, doubtless, by self-abuse, or excessive indul- 
gence, or possibly disappointed love, or some other 
violent exercise of the amatory instinct—and kept 
burning itself out. If he had not exercised this 
organ towards the Queen, he would have turned 
it upon some other female. Approbativeness 
doubtless partook of the hallucination—-hence 
his choice of so distinguished a paramour. And 
possibly some others, yet these seem to be the 
principal. 

How many of us are deranged in one or more of 
our faculties! A few phlegmatics may not be, 
but do not many conspicuous men, great speak- 
ers, prominent reformers, and others, become half 
crazy on their respective hobbies? A speaker 
ean hardly hold a popular audience—a scientific 
one he might—without using violent and exag- 
gerated expression and feeling, and carrying his 
subject to extremes ; and what is this but mono- 
mania? And how often do great and good men 
disgrace a long life of sterling intellect and pure 
morality by some overt act or doctrine which 
shocks the mass and crimsons the cheek of friends, 
yet perhaps carries off a few of their greatest 
admirers into the same land of hallucination! 
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To one point stated in the preceding article 
we would invite discriminating attention. Our 
writer proposes to regard the vices of men as 
only derangements. This is a grave question. 
Are our various lusts and sinful passions only 
lunacies? This would put another phase on the 
sinfulness of sin, and excuse many now unspar- 
ingly condemned. The law does not punish even 
murders committed by lunatics; and if we are 
to regard penuriousnoss, licentiousness, intem- 
perance, ill-nature, cruelty, &c., in the light of 
lunacy, we must fundamentally remodel our 
moral code and enrolment of sinners. 
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MESMERISM IN THE CHURCH: 


One Rev. Mr. H. Mattison, now in his dotage, 
instead of devoting himself exclusively to his “ calling,” 
steps aside and lectures his more intelligent and worthy 
colleagues for certain practices, enumerated below. This 
same withered, dyspeptic, nervous, il!-natured, ill-tempered, 
and unfortunate old gentleman, once wrote a very comical 
book—considering how little genuine mirth he possesses— 
to “show up” the Spirit- Rappers, which only served to 
bring pity and ridicule on its wnoriginal and dilapidated 
author. For this and other eccentricities, growing ont of a 
badly-warped brain and a poorer body, we bespeak the 
commiseration of the remnant of his rapidly declining pa- 
rishioners. His race—poor old man—will soon be ended. 
Enlightened he will not be, and we have no time to quarrel 
with him, 


From the Christian Advocate and Journal. 
MESMERISM FAST BECOMING A “SCIENCE.” 


Mr. Eprror:—In 1846, I think, a member of the Troy 
Conference was tried and suspended for practising mesmer- 
ism as a curative agent, and for pretending to tell the peo- 
ple of Amsterdam, N. Y., by clairvoyance, what was going 
on at that time in San Francisco. The defendant appealed, 
and his appeal was heard, as you well recollect, at the Gen- 
eral Conference in Pittsburg, in 1848. In 1852, the case was 
brought before the General Conference in Boston, and the 
clairvoyant and mesmerizing preacher was left—where he 
doubtless should have been—out of the ministry. 

But it seems his “science” is true, after all; and has other 
and abler advocates than Mr. Sprague. In a tract on “ Spi- 
rit-rappings,”&c., by Rev. James Porter, A.M.,(who helped to 
depose the aforesaid clairvoyant minister,) he says: ‘ Mes- 
meric subjects have their congenial operators, who often 
have such influence over them, that they can throw them 
into the mesmeric state at will, however distant, and im- 
press them with such facts or falsehoods as they please. 

5 If one can throw another into the magnetic sleep sixty 
miles distant, we see no reason why he may not impress him 
with the news of the day.” See page 49. 

Here it will be seen that brother Porter not only endorses 
mesmerism in general, but declares that a mesmerizer can 
mesmerize his subjects at any distance, and impress them 
with such facts or falsehoods as they please. Of course, 
then, some mesmerizer in San Francisco might have im- 

ressed Mr. Sprague with “the news of the day,” the latter 
iving at Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Again: The last number of the National Magazine con- 
tains an article on “Magic in India,” (which seems to be 
editorial,) in which we have an account of three very remark- 
able cures, performed by mesmerism: one is inflammatory 
rheumatism ; another the bite of a cobra, a most poisonous 
serpent; and the third emaciation. The manner in which 
these cases are cited amounts to an endorsement of their 
truth, and of the claims of mesmerism. In the same num- 
ber, page 279, we have a quotation in support of the new 
“ science” of Spirit-rapping, very adroitly brought in under 
the heading, “Rev. Dr. Cumming.” 

Now, I am not going to controvert the views of brother 
Porter, or of the National, but simply to inquire if it is not 
due to Mr. Sprague to restore him to the ministry? Do not 
brother Porter and brother Stevens advocate all that he as- 
serted? If one man can impress another with the news of 
the day at any distance, is it certain that Mr. 8. did not re- 
ceive the news daily from San Francisco, as he asserted? 
And if the mesmerizers of India can cure inflammatory 
rheumatism and the bite of the cobra by their passes, is it 
certain that Mr. Sprague was an impostor in pretending to 
cure diseases in Amsterdam, N. Y., by the same means? 

One of two things, it seems to me, should be done; either 
restore Mr. Sprague, or arrest brother Porter and Dr. Ste- 
vens! Why should one be expelled and the others go clear? 

But, seriously: Is it not a pity that such men should be 
so deceived? and above all, that one of the organs of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church should be devoted to the advo- 
cacy of these most transparent of all delusions, Mesmerism 
and “ pape eeppiigs ?” Whatever may be the private 
views of the editor, is it not to be hoped, for the credit of 
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Methodism and the good of the Church, that brother Stevens 
will cease to advocate these exploded humbngs in the col- 
umns of the Vational ? II. Marrison. 

We are not personally acquainted with Rey. Messrs. 
SPRAGUE or Porter; but, judging from the editorials in the 
National Magazine by Anni Stzyens, we must regard 
him a superior specimen of a man in every point of view. 
It is admitted that he makes one of the best literary and 
religious Magazines in this country. And though ho prefers 
and promulyates the pioneer religion of the Methodisis, he 
keeps himself informed and his readers posted up on ail 
important interests connected with their moral and intel - 
lectual welfare. 


a or 


LECTURING AND LECTURERS. 


Iupartine new ideas and general information 
through public lectures, has now become almost as common 
as preaching. Indeed, there is scarcely a village in all New 
England but what is provided with its lyceum, where full 
courses of lectures are given annually. Has a traveller ex- 
plored the Arctic regions or the source of the Nile? Straight- 
way he is invited to tell, in a lecture, what he saw and 
heard. Has he penetrated rocks and mountains? The in- 
quisitive intellect asks, What did he find? Has he exca- 
vated the earth, and disentombed cities? Has he discovered 
the relics of a former world? Has he communed with the 
starry heavens, measured the planets, or mapped them out 
with the accuracy of the square and compass? Has he 
studied MAN, the noblest work of God? The human intel- 
lect Is actively at work discovering the hidden treasures of 
nature, dissecting the universe. And who shall say that the 
witimate of human knowledge has been attained? Let 
each contribute to the public good,—to the “education of 
the people,”—by imparting to others the truths he has ac- 
quired. Lectures should be given in our pulpits and school- 
rooms, as well as in our lyceums: for in no other way can 
instruction or entertainment be more easily imparted or 
acquired. Then call out the lecturer, and through him add 
a “story and a half” to your own intellect, and a complete 
library to your stock of knowledge. 

The 7ribwne has the following: 


Tue Leorurn Spason.—Our advices by letter and other- 
wise justify the inference that the lecture-season of 1854-5 
will be more brilliant than any of its predecessors — that 
there will be more popular lectures delivered, and to larger 
audiences, than during any ee spe) autumn and winter. 
Nearly every city in the free States, with many of the South- 
ern, will have its regular course, or courses ; some of them 
as many as three; while at least half the considerable vil- 
lages throughout the North and West will have at least one 
course. The most acceptable lecturers are overrun with 
invitations, and are proffered compensation at much higher 
rates than were current a few years age. The largely 
increased attendance last winter over that of any former 
season justified this advance ; and, even at the highest rate, 
two or three of those most in request will be unable to an- 
swer all the demands upon their time. 

We proceed to give, as last year, the names and post-office 
address of those hitherto widely invited as lecturers, for the 
conyenience of those who are now making out their lists 
and addressing invitations, Some of these we understand 
have resolved to lecture very sparingly this season—indeed, 
some of them did so last winter—the Rey. H. W. Beecher, 
for example. But we include these with others in the fol- 
lowing list: 





Ralph Waldo Emerson, Concord, Mass. 
The Rey, Henry Ward Beecher, Brooklyn, L. I. 
The Rey. Edwin H. Chapin, New York city. 
The Rey. Henry Giles, Bucksport, Maine. 
John G, Saxe, Burlington, Vt. 
Bayard Taylor, New York city. 
Edwin P. Whipple, Boston, Mass. 
Park Benjamin, Guilford, Conn. 
Wendell Phillips, Boston, Mass. 
George W. Curtis, New York city. 
The Rey. T. Starr King, Boston, Mass, 
Horace Mann, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
William Elder, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Parke Godwin, New York city. 
William Thompson, Poughkeepsie, N, Y. 
The Rev. John Pierpont, Medford, Mass, 
Amos Dean, Albany, N. Y. 
The Rey. Thomas W. Higginson, Worcester, Mass. 
Elizabeth Oakes Smith, Brooklyn, L. I. 
Lucy Stone, North Brookfield, Mass. 
The Rt. Rey. Alonzo Potter, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Antoinette L. Brown, South Butler, N. Y. 
Josiah Quincy, Jr., Boston, Mass, 
The Rey. Joseph P. Thompson, New York city. 
William H. C. Hosmer, Avon, N. Y. 
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Henry D. Thoreau, Concord, Mass. 
The Rey. John Todd, Pittsfield, Mass, 
Henry Wilson, Natick, Mass, 
Dr. J. V. C. Smith, Boston, Mass. 
William Stark, Manchester, N. H. 
The Rey. Thomas K. Beecher, Elmira, N. Y. 

From the above list we have omitted the names of cler- 
gymen, editors, and others who sometimes lecture, but who 
do not regard themselves as lecturers; also, those of Profes- 
sors Silliman, O. M. Mitchell, &c., who occasionally consent 
to lecture, but only on the sciences to which their lives have 
been devoted: as likewise those of Messrs. Fowlers, (New 
York,) E. L. Youmans, (Saratoga Springs ;) Wieting, (Syra- 
cuse,) and others, who likewise lecture on their chosen 
themes, but who do not refuse to take part in the popular 
courees of Literary Associations, if invited. 

We add to the above, the names of a number of lecturers 

who haye done good service in this field of intellectual labor. 
Horace Greeley, New York city. 
George 8. Hillard, Boston. 
Prof. Louis Agassiz, Cambridge, Mass. 
The Rey. Samuel H. Cox, Owego, N. Y. 
Max Greene, New York city. 
Wm. C. Rogers, Albany, N. Y. 


We hope the time will soon come when all subjects of 
general interest may be given to the public orally. 


—_—— 


ADVANTAGES OF PRACTICAL ParenoLtocy.—Not 
the least advantage afforded by the study of Phrenology, is 
the light it throws upon the character of the “ dramatis per- 
sone” of history, ancient or modern. By the aid of this 
psychometer, their most secret motives are laid bare. A 
window is placed in the breast of every actor on the world’s 
stage, and character receives its just dues. Hypocrisy is 
unmasked, and virtue and merit are appreciated, though 
temporarily obscured by misrepresentation and the most 
unfavorable circumstances. We can even comprehend the 
anomalous character of the man who isa sincere religious en- 
thusiast one day, and an unscrupulous sharper thenext. By 
the aid of Phrenology we see men as they are. Having the 
standard of Adamic perfection always in view, we see just 
how far in the scale not only the entire race, but each par- 
ticular individual, has fallen below it. On the dark and 
stormy sea of life, the advent of Phrenology is to mental and 
moral science like the addition of a “ Drummond” light to 
a pound of tallow candles in the light-house; asa beacon, not 
to allure us upon the shoals of infidelity, but to guide us 
safely to the harbor of Christianity. And when this truth 
is more generally recognized and appreciated in the pulpit, 
then will many religious teachers cease to wonder why they 
haye comparatively so little influence upon the minds of 
their audience. 

The key to the Rey Henry Ward Beecher’s tremendous 
power is, that he is a thorough practical phrenologist. By 
the aid of Phrenology, he has acquired a most consummate 
knowledge of human nature in all its aspects. His sermons 
evince a thorough knowledge of the anatomy of both mind 
and body; the laws which govern the relations between 
them, and the influence one has upon the other; so that in 
addressing any particular class of men, he knows just what 


‘springs 40 touch. He is compelled, therefore, to waste no 


words in impotently beating the air, but every sentenceisa 
home-thrust, and “tells” with electrical effect. 
ONE OF THE MILLION, 


Nor a “ Promisine”’ Fammy.——On Monday a 
boy 12 years of age, named Moor, was sent to the county 
jail for stealing. In jail he met a brother in confinement 
for crime; also, a brother-in-law, waiting for the Grand 
Jury to investigate a charge of perjury, in the matter of the 
A sister of Moor’s (the wife of 
the one in jail fér perjury) is in the county poor-house on 
the charge of being a prostitute and vagrant. Another one 
of the family was arrested on Wednesday for malicious mis- 
chief. This is a matter to be pondered over. The family 
have been born and brought up in our midst; the father is 
a laboring man, somewhat given to indulgence in spirituous 
liquors, but, so far as we know, not otherwise viciously in- 
clined. It has struck us that some means ought to have 
been found years ago to haye prevented the total wreck of 
a whole family in this way. The honest and industrious 
portion of society will yet haye to support that whole fa- 
mily, when, if a right direction had been given them years 
ago, they would haye been not only able to support them- 
selves, but perhaps contributed something for the public 
good.—Saratoga Whig. 


Besides inheriting a tendency to vice, this family have 
actually increased and perpetuated that vice. And until the 
cause is removed,—intemperance,—they will “increase and 
multiply” crime, as they do the lowest order of their own 
species, 
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THe Graver Wati.—A correspondent writes 
from Ada, Kent county, Mich., as follows: “After having 
seen a full description of, and of the manner of building the 
“oravel wall,” in the PurenoLogioaL JouRNAL, my father, 
last season, (a year ago,) put up a house on that plan from 
the cellar, The house is in the form of the letter T, each 
part being in size 27 by 44 feet. From the cellar wall up, 
the height is 16 feet, besides three gable ends and five peaks 
—it being built in the Gothic order. The amount of labor 
expended was 137 days. The walls of the first story were 
sixteen inches thick, and those above were twelve inches. 
Common hands may do aiZ the work with the exception of 
setting the guides, for which it requires a mechanic, or some 
careful, ingenious hand. The same hand may attend to 
setting the window and door-frames, and bond timbers. The 
cellar walls were of the same size as the upper walls, except 
about twenty feet off the back end for woodshed, seven and 
a half feet high, and cost $200. The cost of the walls from 
the cellar, sixteen feet, at the prices we then paid, was $175. 
Our material consisted of every size, from cobble-stones of 
six inches in diameter to the finest gravel, besides using a 
great amount of large stones, which made a great saving of 
mortar. The house is built on a gravelly rise, so that the 
earth dug out of the cellar furnished us with all the proper 
material, except the larger stones, which were drawn from 
the fields. The walls are pronounced by all to be superior 
to brick, and equal to any other stone walls, They are very 
hard, and continue to harden every day. Frost has not 
affected them in the least, nor has there been the least sign 
of crumbling or breaking. To the editors of the PxrENno- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL we owe ten thousand thanks for giving 
such invaluable information. May they live a long and 
happy life to enjoy the benefit of their works! 4, 1. R.” 


““ KICKING AGAINST THE Pricxs.’?— That man 
who opposes Trutsy.—A student in Oberlin College writes 
us as follows: 


One of the Professors of the College here, delivered a lec- 
ture yesterday on the Moral Tendency of Phrenology. He 
did every thing but encourage the reading of your works 
among the students. But Phrenology is too well rooted in 
Oberlin to be upset by a lecture against it, 

Yours, sincerely, I 

Thus, the Professor will find it an ‘“up-hill” business, 
when he opposes Phrenology; for we assure him that his 
opposition is founded either in ignorance or prejudice, which 
his intelligent pupils will very soon discover, to his own 
mortification. 


Harty Crime.—-The report of the Warden of 
the New Hampshire State Prison shows one melancholy and 
startling fact, and that is, that one-half of the number of con- 
victs now in the prison have not reached the twenty-fifth 
year of their age, and that nearly one-third of the whole 
number are less than twenty years of age. During the past 
year, a boy only nine years of age has been confined 
within the prison. : 


Will not the worthy Warden philosophize a little on the 
point, and give the caus of this state of things? Are these 
juvenile criminals the offspring of pious Pilgrims? Were 
their parents intelligent and temperate? or were they igno- 
rant and intemperate? Native or foreign? We should 
like to have these questions answered,—perhaps a remedy 
may be found. If our education, religion, or social habits 
are at fault, let uscorrect them. Give us the statistics. We 
want to know from whence criminals originate? What 
‘effect will the Maine Law haye on crime? Are the child- 
ren of drunken parents more liable than others to become 
thieves, robbers, and murderers? 


Easy Way To compure Interest.—In a Bal- 


timore paper, a correspondent gives the following plan for 
computing interest at six per cent. for any number of days: 


Divide the number of days by six, and multiply the dollars 
by the diviiend, and the result is the interest in decimals; 
cut off the right-hand figure, and you have it in dollars and 
cents. Thus: 

What is the interest of $100 for twenty-one days? 21 di- 
vided by 6, is 3: ; 100 multiplied by 3!, is 350; or 85 cents. 
Again: What is the interest on $378 for ninety-three days ? 
93 divided by 6, is 15}; 878 multiplied by 15, is 5859, or $5, 
85 and 9-10. 


Uncie Sam’s Farmine Operatioxs.—The last 
census shows that Uncle Sam isa thrifty farmer. The values 
of the crops of the United States for 1850 were as follows: 
Wheat, $143,000,000; Indian Corn, $391,200,000 ; Hay, $190,- 
275,000; Oats, $70,840,000; Potatoes, $78,125,000; Cotton, 
$129,000,000; the whole crop being $1,752,583,042. Count 
the fruit crop, and enother million might be added. 
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A Pusic Bexeractor.—We quote the follow- 
ing advertisement from the Gazette, published in Williams- 
burg, Virginia. It speaks for itself. Comment is unneces- 
sary : 

OFFERINGS TO THE PEOPLE oF YorK County.=If any 
thirty or more of my countrymen will consent to receive 
and pay the postage on the WarTrr-Curn JourNnaAL, the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, or the American Farmer, and 
will furnish me with a written list of their names, I will pay 
the subscription money, and have those monthly publica- 
tions sent to any designated post-office, directed to them. 

Yorktown, Va. ROBERT ANDERSON. 


As the postage on either of our Journals is only sie cents 
a year, the generous gift may be appreciated. 

The same benevolent man publishes the following in the 
same paper. Here is an example worthy of being followed 
by other men who have it in their power to po goon in the 
world they live in. Blessings on all rea? benefactors! 


Birtupay Orrermnes.—To a competent male tutor of 
approved habits who will establish a boys’ school at York- 
town, Va., in January next, I offer to contribute on my part 
at the rate of one hundred dollars per annum to teach five of 
the youths, of my own selection from orphans or others, 
whose parents may be unable to pay. To a female instruc- 
tor of girls, of similar qualifications, I offer a like considera- 
tion. If sectarian influences be dispensed with, and strict 
moral discipline as to the pupils be enforced without as well 
as within the schools, I offer to double the terms. if the 
citizens of Yorktown and county will contribute to build an 
Academy in this place, I offer a lot of land for the purpose, 
and I will advance one-tenth part of the money necessary 
to put up the building. If the people of the county wiil 
raise a money fund of five or ten thousand dollars to com- 
mence and sustain a manual-labor agricultural school-farm 
near this village, I will subscribe one-tenth of the amount 
necessary therefor, and furnish, on reasonable terms, a few 
hundred acres of suitable land to operate upon. If half a 
dozen or more moral, industrious young men will associate 
to work and improve the property, I will furnish them for a 
time with fifty or a hundred acres of land near Yorktown 
and river, with timber for its uses, free of rent; and on satis- 
factory security for the investment, I will advance money to 
purchase teams and implements to stock and work it. If 
any are willing to »ccept these offerings, they are asked to 
do so early, for on this day I am half a gross of years in 
age, and I may be soon off the stage of action. 

Yorktown, Va. Roserr ANDERSON, 


It is proper to state that Mr. ANDERson is upwards of 
seventy years of age, and is willing and anxious to thus 
benefit his fellow-men while he lives. 

Towns anp Cites or Iows.—The following 
table shows the population of the principal towns and cities 
of Iowa, taken some time ago: 


Burlington, 7,306 | Iowa City, 2,570 
Dubuque, 6,331 | Fort Madison, 8,010 
Davenport, 5,202 | Oskaloosa, 1,469 
Keokuk, 4,789 | Cedar Rapids, 1,120 
Muscatine, 8,694 | Fairfield, 1,013 


Population of the State not far from 300,000, and rapidly 
increasing. She has upwards of thirty million acres of land, 
and not more than one million now under cultivation. 
Great water-power, abundance of coal, good climate, a rich 
soil. Bounded on the west by the Missouri river; on the 
east, by the Mississippi. Great State. @o to Iowa and 
settle! 


A Map oF ati THE Fruits or America. — A 
rare, unique collection of all the fruits cultivated in the 
United States, except the peach, is on exhibition at the 
Patent Office, Washington, made of composition, and col- 
ored so as to appear natural. There are four hundred vari- 
eties of the apple, and about five hundred of the pear, &ce., 
with a description attached to each of the soil, locality, and 
other information useful to the practical gardener and fruit 
grower. 


An Ortnopox Doc.—Attending meeting last 
Sabbath for the first time at Dr. Chandler’s church in this 
town, I was amused to see a large one-eared dog stalk up 
the aisle near the commencement of the services, and quietly 
stretch himself out upon the pulpit platform. After taking 
a survey of the congregation, as if, probably, to see who were 
absent, he dropped his head and fell into a sound sleep, per- 
haps thinking that was city style. I afterwards learned that 
this dog was strictly sectarian in his views; having after 
mature deliberation settled down upon the mode of worship 
as adopted by the Congregationalist order, and chosen the 
meadow church as his regular place of meeting. 

His master is of the Baptist denomination, and attends 
church in this village. But the dog pins his faith on no 
one’s sleeve. He accompanies his master on the Sabbath to 
the road that leads to his own chosen place of worship, and 
there turns away without saying one word to persuade him 
that his own way is right and all others are wrong. At the 
intermission he calls on a neighbor, gets his dinner, and at- 
tends divine worship again in the afternoon. At the close 
of service, he quietly wends his way homeward, meditating 
upon the topic of the day, no doubt, and perhaps revolving 
in his own mind how much more of the true Christian spirit 
might be shown by professors if they would but do as he 
does--worship where he chooses, and let others do the same 
without molestation.—@reenjield Gazette. 
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A Nursery or Warriors DESTROYED. — The 
Highlands of Scotland, like the mountain districts of Ireland, 
have been the nurseries of England’s bravest warriors. But 
what English aristocratic civilization has done in the High- 
lands may be learned from the following extract from the 
memoir of “ Colonel Cameron, of F'asifern,” in the last num- 
ber of the Dublin University Magazine: 


When the French Reyolution menaced Europe, and the 
Conyention declared war against Britain and Holland, the 
number of Highlanders in our service is almost incredible. 
During a period of fifty years the clans furnished seventy- 
six battalions of infantry, some of which were twelve hun- 
dred strong. 

Asan example of the number of officers belonging to the 
clans, who served during the war and escaped its slaughter, 
we may state that there were on full-pay and half-pay com- 
missions, in 1816, 22 Buchanans, 67 Camerons, 22 Drum- 
monds, 26 Fergusons, 41 Forbeses, 49 Grahams, 90 Frazers, 
9 Grants, 144 M’Leans and M’Kenzies, 248 Campbells, and 
other names in the same proportion. 

How many could the Highlands raise now? Centraliza- 
tion, corruption, and local tyranny of the most infamous 
description, have turned their beautiful glens into a silent 
wilderness, and the very place where Cameron raised his 
company of soldiers is now desolate and bare. “I can 
point,” says the author of a letter to the Marquis of Breadal- 
bane, on his late ruthless clearings, ‘to a place where 
thirty recruits that manned the 92d in Egypt came from,— 
men before whom Napoleon’s Invincibles bit the dust,—and 
now only two families reside there together, I was lately 
informed by a grazier, that on his farm a hundred swords- 
men could be gathered at his country’s call, and now there 
are only himself and ¢wo shepherds.” The brave Gael who 
crowded in tens of thousands to the British ranks, saw not 
the reward that was coming; evictions and wholesale clear- 
ings of Scottish poor were then unknown. God ‘gave the 
land to the people—they believed it was theirs; but the feu- 
dal charters have decided otherwise, and the clans have been 
swept from Lochnoss to Locheil, and from Locheil to the 
shores of Lochlomond. The hills and the valleys are there, 
but the tribes have departed, and who ean restore them? 


{The blood of the survivors now mingles with.that of 
thousands of our own western pioneers. Though Scotland’s 
Highlands may be deserted, the same original elements of 
body and mind go to make up a new race, modified and im- 
proved, who shall aid in peopling and developing the re- 
sources of our vast continent. The Scottish traits may be 
seen in the {strong arms and bony frames of the western 
giants, who clear forests, build cities, subdue the earth, navi- 
gate our waters, and put the world ahead. When not 
engaged in war, mankind advance in the arts and sciences, 
in intellect and moral sentiment. 


A Propigy mn Ayrsuire.—-There is at present 
attending the Hastings school, Darvel, in Ayrshire, a girl, 
aged between 8 and 9 years, who commenced the study of 
arithmetic less than a twelyemonth ago. Such are the pow- 
ers of her memory that she is now able to calculate mentally, 
in a very few moments, such questions as these: How many 
seconds in 20, 80, 90, or 900 years? _ How many ounces in 
20, 60, or 100 tons? She can multiply such a line as £894 
19s, 11d. by 82, 56, or 96, as cleverly and correctly as an 
ordinary arithmetician would multiply by 4, 6, or 8. Counts 
in long division (simple and compound) she divides by short 
division, or in one line, by such figures as 34, 56, 72, 96, &e., 
in eight or ten seconds. The first time her teacher, Mr. 
Tarbet, discovered her remarkable abilities, was when she 
was showing him sums multiplied by numbers from 14 to 
4,880, which at first he thought she must have worked on 
the slate below, and then transferred. He alleged as much, 
which she would af no means admit. He then, to test her, 
told her to multiply a line of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
which he gave her, by 72. To his surprise, she multiplied 
it as fast as any other person could have done by 7. Yet 
this girl never learned the multiplication table higher than 
12 times 12! She can also add up eight or ten lines of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, by first adding the two lowest 
lines together, then the third lowest, and so on. When per- 
forming these calenlations, every limb and feature seems 
at rest. One day lately, the teacher set the door open, and 
ordered the children to be quiet, as he was going to give 
her the most difficult count she had ever got, He then told 
her to walk out into the garden and find ont how many mo- 
ments there were in 900 years. She walked only about ten 
yards at an ordinary pace, when she told the answer cor- 
rectly—never having reached the garden. “ But,” said one 
of the boys, “she did a far bigger count than that yesterday 
—the biggest, they say, that ever was done by anybody—she 
multiplied 123456789 by 987654321, and gave the correct an- 
swer in less than half a minute, for the bet of a penny,” 
which she refused to take, because her teacher had forbid- 
den her in the presence of the scholars to calculate large sums 
at the bidding of any person. On being interrogated as to 
how he knew whether the answer was correct, the boy re- 
plied that two of them had counted it on a slate, and found 
it correct; and that the figures were so far above hundreds 
of millions that none of them could read them. The girl's 
name is Margaret Cleland, daughter of Gavan Cleland, shoe- 
maker in Darvel.—North British Daily Mail. 


J. F., Soura Anpover, Mass.—You can take 
our books with you to England. We think there is no duty 
on books imported for private use. You can find our pub- 


lications for sale by Horsell and Shirriffes, 492 Oxford street, 
London. 
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A Cuinp amMona Lunatrcs.—A day or two ago, 
a gentleman whose official duties required him to visit a 
large asylum near this city, devoted to the indigent insane, 
took with him a little boy some three years old, and it was 
an interesting study to watch the effect which the presence 
of the young visitor produced among the lunatics of every 
grade. An unusual degree of quiet and order prevailed inthe 
hall, and touching manifestations of the softening and sub- 
duing influence of childhood were exhibited by those who 
were ordinarily most intractable. This was particularly the 
case with those who had passed the season of youth. One 
man, incurably insane, approached the little boy with a 
countenance for the moment full of gentleness and kindness, 
and with a polite gesture handed him a straw—being all 
that he had to give—and showed great satisfaction when it 
was accepted, and borne as if it had been of value. Almost 
all approached and shook hands with the infant, and so mild 
was their bearing that he did not for a moment hesitate; and 
although abashed at what was to him an unusual crowd, he 
cheerfully yielded his little hand to their caresses. But the 
most interesting scene was in the women’s apartments, 
They were ready to devour the child with their caresses, and 
yet, when they observed that their crowding and volubility 
annoyed him, instinctively withdrew a little and modulated 
their voices to tones of tenderness, to which many of them 
had long been strangers. One of the women, herself a mo- 
ther, inquired with tearful eyes—“ Dear little fellow, is his 
mother living?” An affirmative reply seemed to relieve her 
apprehensions, and her expression of interest assumed a 
more cheerful tone. The most violent, closely confined in 
cells, watched every movement of the boy with intense in- 
terest, and some begged, by all the affection for their own 
offspring—which insanity in its worst form had not eradi- 
cated—to be permitted to embrace him. The whole scene 
was calculated to deepen the sympathy felt for the most un- 
fortunate class who were the object of the visit, and to show 
how strongly the society of children is calculated to win 
back to gentleness those who, from any cause, have passed 
that indefinable line which separates the sane from the in- 
sane. Such soothing effects are of course transient but it 
was something to obtain for those poor vexed souis even a 
moment of calm delight.—Cowrier and Enquirer. 


[The organ of PHILOPROGENITIVENESS often manifests 
itself naturally, while many of the other organs are com- 
pletely warped. Confirmed maniacs may be subdued and 
controlled by various natural agencies: music exerts a potent 
influence on some, declamation and oratory on others, while 
nearly all may be favorably affected by appeals to some one 
or more of the various faculties of the mind. We believe 
MESMERISM May sometimes be made useful in the treatment 
of patients. Will not some of our Superintendents cause a 
trial to be made ? et Ri 

VENERATION PAaRALyzep.—A Virginia lady, 
writing to a friend in New York, says:—“ I heard the other 
day of a case which, to my mind, is so strong an evidence 
of the truth of Phrenology, that I must relate it to you. 
When we were at dancing-school, we knew there a certain 
Miss ——, daughter of a Mrs, ——, whose husband was per- 
haps known to you. Late in life, this Mrs. G., as I learn, 
became very pious; and the proof of her sincerity in this, 
and, at the same time, of the truth of Phrenology, has been 
afforded by the following incident:—After continuing de- 
vout for years, she had a paralytic stroke. From this she 
recovered; it permanently hurt her only so far as her reli- 
gion was concerned: this quality was blotted entirely from 
her mind. How is this. to be accounted for? Phrenology 
affords a ready explanation, which, I have no doubt, is the 
trueone. The organ of Veneration was implicated in the 
paralytic stroke: and this part of her brain did not 
recover. It remained paralyzed,” 


To lose the use of a hand, the arm, the foot, or leg by 
paralysis, is not unfrequent, Even the muscles of the face, 
the tongue, or the jaw, are often so affected; but we seldom 
have to record a case where the organs of the brain become 
thus impaired. Sometimes, however, those located near the 
base of the brain, on one side, are deprived of the power of 
action, but the function is still performed by the organ on 
the opposite side. The organs are in “pairs.” Thus, we 
have two eyes, two arms, etc., etc., and though one may be 
destroyed, the other remains sound, and performs the func- 
tions of both. But Veneration is the great central and 
crowning organ of all, located far above the animal pro- 
pensities, and is, consequently, less liable to be affected by 
physical causes. ] 


J. R. B., Spring Valley, O.—Your “ JournaL”’ 
is, emphatically, the best publication in the United States, 


For young men and boys, it has no equal. Although I take 


six other periodicals, I derive more real benefit from yours 
than from all the rest combined. 


J A. McC., Monmouth, Ill._—Weber’s Anatomi- 


cal Atlas, in sheets, can be sent by mail. The postage will 
be 87 cents. 
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A Uservn Gospier.—Mr. F. Huff informed us 
a few days since that he has a turkey gobbler who has just 
hatched out a young turkey, and now takes care of it with 
all a mother’s devotion. The nest had four eggs, upon which 
the hen turkey sat about a week and then deserted it, when 
the gobbler took her place, and performed the duty to the 


eee bor one three of the eggs proving bad.—ZWitlls- 


Well, why shouldn't he? Had he nota “ right” to exer- 
cise his Philoprogenitiveness in a natural manner? Proba- 
bly the hen turkey had an engagement away from home. 
She may have been elected to some public office—appointed 
to go on a foreign mission. There is no doubt but that she 
had “other fish to fry,” and could not afford to devote her 
time to hatching or brooding those little imps of her own 


Species. A modern turkey was she, and a model turkey 
was he! 


_— 


W. L. West, Chemung, N. Y., after giving a 
description of a small building he has aided in putting up 
on the Gravel Wall principle, adds:—*I think the Gravel 
Wall cheap, durable, and safe, and I would build on that 
plan, even if it cost as much as wood. It is better than 


brick for the three reasons you haye named in the Home 
for All.” 


[Many buildings of this description are now being erected 
‘We presume Mr. West will be happy to furnish any infor- 
mation concerning the modus operandi to persons in his 
vicinity who are desirous of trying it,—Eps.] 


eee 


Turniné Gray rrom Fear ann Remorse.—The 
Louisville Journal states, upon the authority of a gentleman 
from Lexington, that the hair of Weigert, found guilty of 
murder in the first degree, which was formerly black, has 
turned white since his conviction. 


Here may be seen the powerful effects of “mind on mat- 
ter.” 


— 


J. T. S. There is no People’s College yet 
established in this State, but strenuous exertions are being 
made by energetic men to establish one, 


From W. D. B., Scooba, Miss,—-If it be any en. 
couragement to you, I can assure you that among the nu- 


merous periodicals which I peruse, yours is seized and 
with by far the better zest. 7 Ny ay 


Ghents ot the @WMonth. 


DOMESTIC. 


TE GREAT CALAMITY OF THE MontH.—The loss 
of the steamer Arctic has occasioned a universal feeling of 
sadness, not only clothing numerous families in the gar- 
ments of woe, but spreading a deep gloom over the whole 
community. A more terrible disaster has never been ex- 
perienced on the American coast, nor has it often been 
equalled in the history of maritime casualties. The ill-fated 
steamer left Liverpool on the 20th of September, with 226 
passengers, and about 175 persons employed in the various 
departments of service. She experienced an agreeable pas- 
sage until within about 50 miles from Cape Race, where, 
on the 27th of September, she came into collision with the 
French steam-propeller Vesta, and in about four hours from 
the rencontre, sunk with a large proportion of her company 
on board. Her commander, Captain Luce, remained by the 
vessel until the last moment, and by an almost incredible 
concurrence of circumstances, was rescued from a watery 
grave. A clear account of the appalling scene is presented 
in his simple narrative to Mr. Collins, the owner of the ves- 
sel, from which we take the most important paragraphs :— 

“On the day of the disaster, the weather had been foggy ; 
generally a distance of half to three-quarters of a mile could 
be seen, but at intervals of a few minutes a very dense fog, 
followed by being sufficiently clear to see one or two miles, 
At noon, I left the deck for the purpose of working out the 
position of the ship. In about fifteen minutes I heard the 
cry of ‘hard starboard’ from the officers of the deck, I 
rushed on deck, and had just got out when I felt a crash 
forward, and at the same moment saw a steamer under the 














- starboard bow; at the next moment she struck against our 


guards, and passed astern of us, The bows of the strange 
vessel seemed to be literally cut or crushed off for full ten 
feet; and seeing that she must probably sink in a few 
minutes, and taking a hasty glance at our own ship, and be- 
lieving that we were comparatively uninjured, my first im- 
pulse was to endeavor to save the lives of those on board 
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the sinking vessel. The boats were cleared, and the first 
officer and six men left with one boat, when it was found 
our own ship was leaking fearfully. 

The engineers were set to work, being instructed to put 
on the steam pumps, and the four deck pumps were worked 
by the passengers and crew, and the ship headed for the 
land, which I judged to be about fifty miles distant. 1 was 
compelled to leave my boat with the first officer and crew 
to take care of themselves, 

Several ineffectual attempts were made to stop the leak, 
by getting sails over the bows; but finding the leak gaining 
on us very fast, notwithstanding all our very powerful 
efforts to keep her free, I resolved to get the boats ready, 
and as many ladies and children placed in them as possible ; 
but no sooner had the attempt been made than the firemen 
and others rushed into them in spite of opposition. 

Seeing this state of things, I ordered the boats astern to 
be kept in readiness until order could be restored; when, 
to my dismay, I saw them cut the ropes in the bow, and 
soon disappear astern in the fog. Another boat was broken 
down by persons rushing at the dayits, and many were pre- 
cipitated into the sea and drowned. This occurred while I 
had been engaged in getting the starboard guard boat ready, 
and placed the second officer in charge, when the same fear- 
ful scene as with the first boat was being enacted—men 
leaping from the top of the rail twenty feet, pushing and 
maiming those who were in the boat, I then gave orders to 
the second officer to let go, and row after the ship, keeping 
under or near the stern, to be ready to take on board women 
and children, as soon as the fires were out and the engines 
stopped. My attention was then drawn to the other quar- 
ter-boat, which I found broken down, but hanging by one 
tackle. A rush was made for her also, and some fifteen got 
in, and cut the tackle, and were soon out of sight. I found 
that not a seaman was left on board, or carpenter, and we 
were without any tools to assist us in building a raft, as our 
only hope. The only officer left was Mr. Dorian, the third 
mate, who aided me, with the assistance of many of the 
passengers, who deserve great praise for their coolness and 
energy in doing all in their power up to the very latest 
moment before the ship sunk. 

The chief engineer, with a part of his assistants, had taken 
our smallest deck-boat, and before the ship went down, 
pulled away with about fifteen persons. 

We had succeeded in getting the fore and main yard and 
two topgallant yards overboard, and such other small spars 
and materials as we ceuld select, when I was fully convinced 
that the ship must go down in a yery short time, and not a 
moment was to be lost in getting the spars lashed together 
to form a raft, to do which it became necessary to get the 
lifeboat, our only remaining boat, into the water. 

This being accomplished, I saw Mr. Dorian, the chief offi- 
cer of the boat, taking care to keep the oars on board to 
prevent them from leaving the ship, hoping still to get most 
of the women and children in this boat at last. They had 
made considerable progress in collecting the spars, when an 
alarm was given that the ship was sinking, and the boat was 
shoved off without oars or any thing to help themselves 
with, and when the ship sank, the boat had got clear, proba- 
bly an eighth of a mile to leeward. 

In an instant, about a quarter to five P. M., the ship went 


- down, carrying every soul on board with her. 


I soon found myself on the surface, after a brief struggling 
with my own helpless child in my arms, when again I felt 
myself impelled downwards to a great depth, and before I 
reached the surface a second time, had nearly perished, and 
lost the hold of my child. As I again struggled to the sur- 
face of the water, a most awful and heartrending scene pre- 
sented itself to my view—over two hundred men, women, 
and children struggling together amidst pieces of wreck of 
every kind, calling on each other for help, and imploring 
Gop to assist them. Such an appalling scene may Gop pre- 
serve me from ever witnessing again! 

I was in the act of trying to save my child, when a portion 
of the paddle-box came rushing up edgewise, just grazing 
my head, falling with its whole weight upon the head of my 
darling child. Another moment I beheld him lifelessin the 
water. I succeeded in getting on to the top of the paddle- 
box, in company with eleven others; one, however, soon 
left for another piece, finding that it could not support so 
many. Others remained until they were one by one relieved 
by death. We stood in water, at a temperature of forty- 
five degrees, up to our keees, and frequently the sea broke 
directly over us. We soon separated from our friends on 
other parts of the wreck, and passed the night, each one of 
us expecting every hour would be our last, 





At last the wished-for morning came, surrounded with a 
dense fog—not a living soul to be seen but our own party— 
seven men being left. In the course of the morning we saw 
some water-casks and other things belonging to our ship, but 
nething that we could get to afford us any relief. 

Shortly after we had given up all hopes of being rescued, 
a ship was discovered to the east of us, steering directly for 
us. We now watched her with the most intense anxiety as 
she approached. The wind changing, caused her to alter 
her course several points. About noon they fortunately 
discovered aman on a raft near them, and succeeded in say- 
ing him by the second mate jumping over the side, and 
making a rope fast around him, when he was got on board 
safely. This man saved proved to be a Frenchman who 
was a passenger on board the steamer which we came in 
collision with. 

He informed the captain that others were near on pieces 
of the wreck; and, going aloft, he saw us and three others. 
We were the first to which the boat was sent, and safely 
taken on board about three P.M. The next was Mr. James 
Smith, of Mississippi, second-class passenger. The others 
saved were five of our firemen. The ship proved to be the 
Cambria, of this port, from Glasgow, bound to Montreal, 
Captain John Russell, who commanded the barque Jesse 
Stevens, and was rescued by Captain Nye, of the Pacific. 

From the Frenchman who was picked up, we learned 
that the steamer with which we came in collision was the 
screw-steamer Vesta, from St. Pierre, bound for and belong- 
ing to Grenville, France. As near as we could learn, the 
Vesta was steering east-south-east, and was crossing our 
course two points, with all sails set, wind west by south. 
Her anchor-stock, about seven by four inches square, was 
driven through the bows of the Arctic, about eighteen 
inches above the water line, and an immense hole had been 
made, at the same instant, by the fluke of the anchor, about 
two feet below the water line, raking fore and aft the plank, 
and finally breaking the chains, leaving the stock remaining 
in and through the side of the Arctic; or it is not unlikely 
that, as so much of her bows had been crushed in, some 
of the heavy longitudinal pieces of iron running through the 
ship may have been driven through our side, causing the 
loss of our ship, and, I fear, hundreds of most valuable 
lives.” 

Capt. Luce and several of the rescued passengers have 
since arrived in this city, and hopes are still entertained 
that others may have been preserved by vessels on their out- 
ward passage. 

A SquapRon To Greytown.—lt has been deter- 
minea by the Administration that the razee Independence, 
Com. Mervin, now lying in New York harbor, nearly ready 
to sail, shall go to San Juan de Nicaragua, by way of making 
a decided manifestation against the British Mosquito pro- 
tectorate. She will be accompanied by the steamer Prince- 
ton at least, if not by any other vessels. It was at first 
designed to give the command of this steamer to Capt. Hol- 
lins, but Gen. Pierce finally concluded that he had better 
not. When the squadron arrives at San Juan, the Indepen- 
dence will begin by running up the flag of Nicaragua and 
saluting it; whether Com. Mervin is to be ordered to go 
farther, and actually put Nicaragua in possession of the 
town, has not yet transpired, but it is not improbable that 
something of that sort may be attempted. However, the 
British man-of-war Boscawen, with a frigate or corvette or 
two, will also be on hand, and it is possible that. in the course 
of six weeks or so, there may be some interesting news from 
that quarter. 

WIsconstin.—The young State of Wisconsin is 
represented to be ina highly prosperous condition. With 
the liberal aid of Congress, the school fund is estimated at 
five millions of dollars, and the revenue from it alone this 
year is $150,000. The State debt is limited by the Constitu- 
tion to $100,000. This debt has been created by the issue 
of 8 per cent. bonds, $50,000, and 7 per cent, bonds, $50,000. 


Prize Lavy Ripers.—At the Fayette County 
Fair, held at Connersyille, Ind., the highest prize for the 
best lady rider—a side-saddle, valued at $100—was awarded 
to Miss Rosa Smith, daughter of Hon. Caleb B. Smith, of 
this city. We notice with pleasure that prizes of this kind 
have been awarded this fall, in various parts of the country. 
American ladies suffer deplorably from the effects of those 
customs which preclude them so generally from healthful 
out-door exercises. 
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SUSPENSION BrmpGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI AT 
Sr. Anrnony’s Farrs.—The towers of this structure aro 
now nearly completed, and the workmen are busy twisting 
the wires, preparatory to stretching across the river. The 
bridge seems likely to be completed in time to receive quite 
an income the present season. 

NaTionat Basy SHow.—The papers give amus- 
ing accounts of the show of babies which took place at 
Springfield, Ohio, on the 6th inst. As many as one hundred 
and twenty entries of babies were made. The first premium 
for the finest baby of two years old or under, was a tea-set 
with a salver valued at three hundred dollars, The second 
premium, for the next best baby, was a tea-set valued at 
two hundred dollars. The third premium was two hundred 
dollars for the finest child under one year of age. The fourth 
premium was a Parian marble group. The first premium 
was awarded to Mrs. Romner, of Vienna, Ohio; the second 
to Mrs. McDowell, of Cincinnati; the third to Mrs. Arthur, of 
Philadelphia; the fourth to Mrs. Henry Howe, of Cineinnati. 
A letter was received from “Fanny Fern,” and read to the 
edification of all concerned. Letters were also received from 
Mrs, Swisshelm, Mr. Crittenden, Mrs. Mott, and Mr. Horace 
Greeley. Mr. Greeley thought that much atttention should 
be given to the development of the human constitution in a 
country where able-bodied men sold for five hundred to 
fifteen hundred dollars apiece. Mrs. Mots thought that 
black babies should have been admitted to this exhibition, 
and had an equal chance with the whites. Among the ex- 
hibitors was an old woman who came with her seventeenth 
child. She claimed a premium on that ground, 

Recent Deato.—Right Reverend Jonathan 
Mahew Wainwright, Provisional Bishop ef the Diocese of 
New York, died at his residence, in this city, at 5 o’slock, 
Thursday afternoon, Sept. 21. Dr. Wainwright was born in 
Liverpool, on a temporary visit of his parents to that place, 
in the year 1792, and consequently was in the sixty-second 
year of his age. 


Stare Farr.—The exhibition of the agricultu- 
ral, mechanical, and oiher industrial products of the State of 
New York, in this city, went off with much satisfaction. 
The articles exhibited testified strikingly to our rapid pro- 
gress in agriculture and art, and must have conveyed many 
useful hints to the spectators who saw and admired them. 
Among the living specimens, the objects of greatest interest 
were the Cashmere goats, entered by Dr. Davis. Crowds 
constantly surrounded them. These animals differ from 
those introduced into France and Italy, in this, that their 
entire fleece is capable of use; while of those, the wool—if 
such it may be called—underlaid the coarse hair. A belt 
of country in Asia, about one hundred and forty miles in 
width, supplied the animals under exhibition. On both 
sides of that belt a different species is found. The public 
spirit of Dr. Davis, in introducing these animals into this 
country, and in affording our city the opportunity to inspect 
them, at large expense to himself, is deserving of grateful 
acknowledgment. Of the horses, many were superb. Old 
Trustee, famous as being the sire of Fashion, was on the 
ground with Monarch. Young Tornado, owned by Mr. 
Sheldon, was distinguished for his superior shape and action, 
Young Cassius M. Olay, a beautiful black, attracted much 
attention. The matched horses were of a superior descrip- 
tion. There never was a finer display of mules at any 
Northern Exhibition. The usefulness of these animals, 
founded on their strength, great power of endurance, and 
capacity for being easily kept in good condition, has within 
the last few years attracted much attention towards them. 
The bulls, too, were excellent; and the horned cattle gener- 
ally, especially those of the Durham and Devon breeds, were 
much admired. There were also some fine specimens of 
Leicestershire long-wooled sheep, imported, and lambs bred 
from them in this country. fie agricultural and other im- 
plements were various and most ingenious, But the imple- 
ments of art were not confined to agriculture. Even those 
of music were included; and nothing, perhaps, displayed 
greater excellence in any department than a Pianoforte, 
manufactured by Mr. Horace Waters, of this city. 

Tus Tria or Dr. GrawamM For MurpErR.—The 
trial of Dr. Graham for the murder of Col. Loring, at the 
St. Nicholas Hotel, occupied the attention of the court seve- 
ral days. Doctors Uhl and Quackenbos were of opinion 
that the lacerated state of the wound in Col. Loring’s body, 
the cause of death, was the simple effect of pulling out the 
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sword. They did not think the instrument was worked in 
the body. One of the servants of the St. Nicholas, Michael 
Fee, testified that he saw deceased and accused clenched, 
and that Col. Loring was trying to throw Dr. Graham off. 
Dr. G. he said appeared to be the most angry. Herman B. 
Stage swore positively that he saw the sword in the hands 
of Dr. G. the night before the murder, and that then the 
point was perfectly straight. The defence was, that the 
sword-cane was Dr. Graham’s constant companion. ‘‘ True,” 
said his counsel, “it was an instrument of death; but, un- 
der the mysterious providence of God, any thing might be- 
come at some time an instrument of death ;’—and that hay- 
ing been struck by Col. Loring, a blow which staggered 
him, he stabbed him with the sword, under the impulse of 
the irritation thus produced. Witnesses proved that Col. 
Loring did strike Dr. Graham, but not until the latter had 
called him a liar, and been otherwise abusive. 

On the fifth day, objection having been taken to one of 
the jurors, he being a near relative of the prisoner's wife, 
the eleven other jurors presented a petition to the Court, 
praying to be released from the discharge of their duties, 
To get over the difficulty, it was after some discusssion 
agreed that the obnoxious juror should retire, and the ver- 
dict of the eleven be taken by consent, as that of the whole 
jury. Mr. O'Connor having addressed the jury for the de- 
fence, the District Attorney then closed the case in an able 
speech on behalf the people. The Judge then summed up 
the case, carefully pointing out the law as distinguishing 
murder, manslaughter in its several degrees, and killing in 
self-defence. As to the cases where killing is not held 
“ justifiable,” but excusable, he said: “Killing is ‘excusa- 
ble, when committed—!. By accident and misfortune; 2. 
In the heat of passion; 3, Upon sudden and sufficient pro- 
vocation; 4. Without any undue advantage being taken; 
5. And without any dangerous weapon being used; 6. And 
wher not done in a cruel or unusual manner. The law as 
to manslaughter in the first degree it is not necessary te 
notice. Killing another (unless committed under such cir- 
cumstances as to constitute excusable or justifiable homi- 
cide) is manslaughter in the second degree, if committed— 
1, Without a design to effect death; 2. In the heat of pas- 
sion; 3. But in a cruel and unusual manner. If committed 
without a design to effect death, or in the heat of passion, 
or by a dangerous weapon, then it is manslaughter in the 
third degree. The involuntary killing of another (if not 
justifiable or excusable) by any weapon, or by means nei- 
ther cruel nor unusual, in the heat of passion, is manslaugh- 
ter in the fourth degree. Every other killing of a human 
being, by the act, procurement, or culpable negligence of 
another, when such killing is not justifiable or excusable, or 
is not murder or manslaughter, comes under the head of 
manslaughter in the fourth degree.” The learned Judge 
concluded by reminding the jury that the prisoner was en- 
titled to the benefit of any doubt, but telling them that such 
doubt must not arise from any feeling of aversion to find one 
guilty in a capital case, but be such as a reasonable and im- 
partial man might entertain in the exercise of his reason and 
judgment. The jury retired at 6 3-4 o’clock in the evening. 
At twenty minutes past 3 o’clock, A. M., the jury came into 
court and rendered a verdict against Robert M. Graham of 
“Guilty of Manslaughter in the Second Degree.” 

The counsel for the prisoner asked for twenty days to file 
a bill of exceptions, which was granted by the Court. . 


FOREIGN. 


Tus Caprure or Sevastoroi.—Recent advices 
from Eurupe announced the capture of Sevastopol by 
the allied forces, after one of the most desperate and bloody 
battles of modern times. On the 20th of September, the 
allied armies stormed the Russian entrenchments on the 
river Alma, and compelled the enemy to retreat. The loss 
on the part of the Frenchyand British troops, was about 
8,000. The Russians were estimated at 50,000 men: their 
loss was about 6,000. Having fallen back upon Katcha, 
the Russians were again defeated in a pitched battle, and 
were followed by their pursuers to the walls of Sevastopol, 
Hostilities were here continued, and on the 25th, Fort Con- 
atantine was invested by sea and land, and after a persistent 
defence was carried by storm. The allies then bombarded 
the city and the fleet. Ten Russian ships-of-the-line were 
burned and sunk; the ‘remaining forts were carried one 
after another; eight hundred guns were silenced; twenty- 
two thousand prisoners were taken, and the Russian loss in 
dead and disabled, estimated at not less than 18,000 in Se- 
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Menchikoff, with the shattered remains of his force, retired 
into a position in the inner harbor, and threatened to fire 
the town and blow up the remaining ships unless the vic- 
tors would grant him an honorable capitulation. The allied 
generals demanded his unconditional surrender, and, in the 
name of humanity, gave him six hours for consideration. 
The six hours had not expired when the last advices left, 
but it was rumored that he had surrendered, and that the 
French and English flags waved over Sevastopol. 

When the news reached Constantinople, it was ordered 
that the city should be illuminated for ten successive days. 
Marseilles was illuminated when the news was brought to 
that port. On reaching Boulogne, the despatch was con- 
veyed at once to the Emperor, who was engaged in review- 
ing the troops. He hastily perused the cipher, then turned 
to his generals and said quietly, “ Sevastopol is taken!” 
The announcement was received with cheers, and was briefly 
communicated by the Emperor to the army. He said, 
“This news was probable. I have now the happiness to 
announce it to you myself, and at the moment I speak, I 
have little doubt that the flags of the allied armies are float- 
ing on the walls of Sevastopol.” 

At Liverpool, Manchester, and other cities, the news was 
welcomed by the ringing of the church-bells and by the dis- 
play of fiags. At London, the Lord Mayor and the civic 
authorities, shortly before 10 o’clock, on the evening of 
Saturday, Sept. 30, proceeded to the Royal Exchange to pro- 
claim the victory of Alma. _ 


An arrival, just as we are printing off this sheet, confirms 
the account of the battle of Alma, but announces that the 
capture of Sevastopol is a fabrication. 


General Botiees. 


Tur Frencu Woarp’s Farr.—Salem H. Wales, 
Esq., of this city, one of the editors and proprietors of the 
Scientific American, has received from Goy. Seymour the 
appointment of Commissioner to represent the State of New 
York at the great World’s Exhibition which opens in Paris 
May 1, 1855. 

This appointment will give very general satisfaction. 
Perhaps no individual could have been selected whose abil- 
ities better qualify him for the discharge of a duty at once 
80 interesting andimportant. We shall look for Mr. Wales’s 
official reports with interest. 

The Palais d’Industrie, which is now in course of comple- 
tion, covers a space of ten acres. In addition to this, the 
French Government are erecting a supplementary building 
on the banks of the Seine, which will occupy a space of 
about seven acres, and present a frontage to the river of 
about three-quarters of a mile in length. The Government 
is at present also engaged in completing the Louvre, and 
the new portion of the building is to be occupied by the 
works of living artists, consisting of paintings, statuary, 
drawings, photographs, &c. With respect to the principal 
building itself, it is not such as was erected in London, the 
one at Sydenham, or the one in this city; itis of the Co- 
rinthian order, built entirely of stone, and is to be covered 
in with a glass roof of three circular compartments, <A pe- 
culiarity in the construction of the building is, that all the 
staircases are formed outside, so that the inside presents the 
appearance of a great unobstructed square. The building 
is erected by a joint-stock company, who are to have its 
use for thirty years, when it reverts to the Government. The 
whole affair is under Government patronage, and is strictly 
national. 

With the ingenuity, activity, enterprise, and artistic re- 
sources, for which Frenchmen are proverbial, we shall be 
disappointed if this great affair does not outstrip in interest 
the British Exhibition in 1851, 

We trust that our citizens will not be backward in com- 
peting for the French prizes. The sons of old Gaul made 
a noble display in our Orystal Palace, and we ought to re- 
turn the compliment so far as we can. Americans are 
highly esteemed in France, and our countrymen may rest 
assured of cordial, kind, and honorable treatment there— 
better, probably, than they received from the Managers of 
the New York Exhibition. Y. Courier and Enquirer. 


[The industrious editors of the Scientific American will 
avail themselves of this opportunity to “post up” their 
readers upon all subjects mechanical transpiring in France. 
Americans will thus receive a direct benefit from this judi- 
cious appointment, Our friends in Paris will do well to 





vastopol alone. In the midst of this tremendous havoc, | Cultivate the acquaintance of Commissioner WALES.] 
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Ontario Bay—Harsor openep.—The Oswego 
Daily Times thus speaks of this event: 

The U. 8. steam dredge, Capt. Wm. 8. Malcolm, has re- 
turned to this city from the Bay, (formerly Little Sodus,) 
where the dredge has been engaged for some time in dredg- 
ing the mouth of the harbor, under the superintendence of 
Col. Turnbull, and in conjunction with the Lake Ontario, 
Auburn, and New York Railroad Company, of which Hon. 
Thos. Y. Howe is President. This company are making 
important improvements, with the view to commercial 
advantages for the terminus of their road at that point. 
Mr. Howe, the President, is an indefatigable, enterprising 
and persevering man, and will be likely to make something 
out of his cherished project. 

The work necessary to open this harbor has been pro- 
gressing since about the middle of June last. The dredge- 
boat, under the charge of Capt. Malcolm, has been at work 
since the 5th day of August last, and has dredged out a 
channel about eighty feet wide, and from twelve to seven 
feet deep, out through the bar to seven water in the lake, 
making ample width and depth for vessels drawing no more 
than seven feet of water to enter the bay at any time. The 
piers on the west side of the channel have been extended 
out into the lake three hundred feet, and the dredging has 
been carried out into the lake one hundred feet beyond the 
present extent of the piers, It is intended to put in about 
one hundred feet more of piers this fall. 

This bay is one of the best harbors on the south shore of 
Lake Ontario, and with the work now done, can be entered 
with ease, and will afford an excellent opportunity for the 
laying up of vessels during the winter. The bay is ample, 
and there are many well-protected points for the shelter of 
vessels from the wind. 


Stxce the advent of Jenny Lind, musical mat- 
ters have received more attention than formerly, and we 
judge from the receptions given musicians of note during the 
present season, that we shall soon become noted as a music- 
loving people. We are happy to believe, too, that we are 
not always to be dependent upon our friends across the 
water for the gratification of our musical ear. The appear- 
ance among us of a native pianist who is fully equal to any 
of foreign growth, and the knowledge that pianos worthy of 
his touch are manufactured by American houses, are at 
least signs of progression. Music is one of God’s holiest 
gifts. Wherever heard, however made, and to whatever 
unholy purposes it may be applied, it is in itself pure. Its 
influence is peaceful and elevating, and every thing tending 
to promote its universal appreciation and universal use is 
praiseworthy. Perhaps in this connection it may not be 
out of place to call the attention of the public to an improved 
style of piano manufactured by Jacob Chickering in Boston, 
a cut of which will be found on another page. Mr. C.’s 
pianos are universally approved, and will well repay an ex- 
amination, 


_—_— 


Booxs are the index of the times. Both the 
subjects on which they treat, and the style in whieh their 
mechanical execution is done, show the spirit, the taste, and 
the facilities of the age. We have but to compare a publi- 
cation of a century since with those issued to-day, to see at 
once the truth of this proposition, This train of thought 
was suggested by the examination of a book showing speci- 
mens of the type cast at Conner & Sons’ United States 
Type Foundry in this city. Here we see at a glance all 
varieties, from “pearl to pica,’ with an endless assortment 
of fancy cuts, ornamental letters, borders, rules, flourishes, 
vignettes, &c. It forms a complete typographical museum. 
Every “man of letters” should have a copy at hand. 


— 


Wusat rrom Orncon.—We have received two 
samples of Oregon wheat—in the head—from Mr. Wm. W. . 
Bristow, P. M. of Pleasant Hill, Lane co., Oregon; which 
is nearly double the size of that grown east of the Rocky 
Mountains. The varieties received were the white bald 
wheat, and the red chaff, bearded. We shall sow these sam- 
ples on “ good ground,” and if it proves successful, dissemi- 
nate the Oregon wheat among our neighbors. Mr. B. writes, 
“A better crop of wheat than that grown the present year 
was never known in Oregon. Other crops promise equally 
well.” Corn had not yet ripened, [August 16.] His letter 
reached us in New York, Oct. 16, just two months on the 
way. But we shall have railways through the mountains 


some time, when letters will go quicker. 


0S 


————_—_—— 
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Tue Positive Puttosopuy or Avcuste Comte, 
Translated and condensed by Harriet Martineau. New 
York: for sale by Fowiers anp WeL1s. [1 vol. octavo, 
883 pages; price, prepaid by mail, $3. 

This is undoubtedly one of the greatest books of the age. 
Even those to whom its doctrines are most repugnant, will 
admit this. It is the work of a great, free, earnest thinker, 
with whom the ¢rwth is above all things else, and who ad- 
mits nothing on authority, requiring proof—demonstration 
—at every step. It is not the place, in a brief notice, to dis- 
cuss M. Comte’s philosophical doctrines. Such persons as 
are attracted to the study of his book—and we are sure the 
number will not b& small in this country—should be abun- 
dantly capable of judging for themselves in regard to the 
real soundness of his views. Let none but honest, candid, 
truth-seeking men and women read the book. If there is 
any thing in the world of thought or fact that you dare not 
investigate; if you have any petted dogma or theory which 
you are not willing to give up for absolute truth, never open 
Comte’s book ; but if you are really willing to “prove all 
things,” and “hold fast” only “that which is good” or true, 
read it, by all means. Among the laws it establishes, that 
of human progress is conspicuous. Without endorsing all 
its doctrines, we are glad to call attention to it, and hope 
to see it widely circulated. The Hvening Post pronounces 
it “one of the most remarkable productions of the human 
intellect which has appeared in the last half century.” This 
is the first American edition, and is handsomely got up. 


Uterine Diszases AND DISPLACEMENTS. By R. 
T. Traut, M.D. New York: Fowigers anp WELLS, 


Another work from the pen of this indefatigable author 
is before us. As its title indicates, it treats of all the diseases, 
whether organic or functional, to which the uterus and its 
appendages are subject, and of the various malpositions or 
displacements to which the organ is liable, and which have 
become so common in this country as to constitute a spe- 
cialty in the practice of several physicians of large experi- 
ence. If the author’s views are correct, these cases are 
generally badly maltreated, and the statement that they are 
not well understood by the medical public, is sufficiently 
attested by the fact of their general prevalence. Indeed, the 
author very clearly demonstrates that the ordinary treat- 
ment, in many cases, is much worse than useless, and can 
have no other tendency than to aggravate the difficulties, 
The work is illustrated with upwards of 50 plates and colored 
engravings, and although intended more especially for 
physiological lecturers and the students of the New York 
Hydropathic and Physiological School, it ought to be in the 
hands of every weakly and suffering female in the country. 
Price for the colored edition, prepaid by mail, $5. Address 
FoOwLERS AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


AtiriciAL Fiss-Breepine. Translated and edited 
by William H. Fry. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
[Price, prepaid by mail, $1.) 

This is a complete treatise on the subject to which it 
relates, and supplies a want widely felt in this country. It 
comprises a translation of Coste’s work on the propagation 
of fish by the new method, the fullest which has appeared; 
a translation of Godenier’s pamphlet, describing the process 
adopted by the two fishermen who are said to haye discoy- 
ered thé method, and another of Milne Edwards’ report on 
the subject to the French government. Some papers on 
Salmon-breeding, from Bell's Life in London, of the present 
year, close the volume, 

A Joournry to Cintrat Arrica. By Bayard 
Taylor. New York: G, P. Putnam & Co. [Price, prepaid 
by mail, $1.25.] : 

The Hvening Post says: “ Mr, Taylor's pen is peculiarly 
adapted to the description of the wild adventures and scenes 
which he bas enconntered, Few writers excel him in those 
popular qualities which lend a charm to the narrative of 
travels. Ie notices precisely the points which would strike 
» the average of well-informed observers, and knows how to 
sei them forth with a distinctness and picturesque effect 
which awaken an enthusiasm in the reader, corresponding, 
in a remarkable degree, with his own.” 














PROGRESS AND Presupice. By Mrs. Gore. New 
York: Dewitt & Davenport. 1854, [Price, prepaid by 
mail, $1.] 

A story of much merit, and one which will add to the 
well-established reputation of its author. The Cowntry 
Gentleman thus speaks of it: “Itis atale of family estrange- 
ments; of misfortunes nobly borne; of reconciliations: of 
passion and prejudice, infusing unhappiness in the life of 
years, and of passion and prejudice finally laid aside or for- 
gotten. The heroine is from the pen of a pure woman's 
heart, and the other characters, in their diversity, as well as 
their resemblances, show a knowledge of the workings of 
human nature.” shee) 

THe TEACHER AND THE Parent. A Treatise upon 
Common School Education; containing Practical Sug- 
gestions to Teachers and Parents By Caries Norrn- 
END, A.M. New York: A. §, Barnes & Co. 


This excellent work has passed through five editions, and 
has received the most flattering commendations from those 
best qualified to judge of its merits, It is a work which we 
could desire to see in the hands of every teacher and parent 
in the land. Mr. Northend’s advice and suggestions are 
sound, judicious, and practical, and cannot fail to have a 
most wholesome influence upon the public mind, wherever 


the book finds its way into the schools and families of our 
country, 


—_—_— 


OvTLINEs or RueTorIc AnD BeLies-Letrres. By 


Aprausm Miris, A. M. Published by Robert B. Col- 
lins, New York, 12mo, 244 pages. 


Without claiming any originality of material, the author 
here presents us with a new arrangement of the principles 
of the best rhetoricians that have existed since the days of 
Aristotle. His definitions are clear and concise, and his 
general remarks on style good. Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres 
are considered as separate subjects; a distinction somewhat 
new, but one we think ealculated to make the whole much 
plainer to the student. 


_ 


Tue ScrentTiFic AMERICAN ; a complete Record of 
Mechanical Inventions, Improvements, etc. 


It gives us great pleasure to note the progress of this 
most useful publication. We have been familiar with it 
from its commencement; and now, in its tenth volume, it 
exhibits more talent and enterprise than at any former period 
of its existence. But it is too well known and appreciated 
to need laudatory commendation. Those who read it are 
fortunate. Those who do not read it are wnfortunate, in 
being without that which would so much benefit them. 
Published weekly, at $2 a year, by Munn & Co., 128 Fulton 
street, New York. 


— 


THE GOBLIN SNos. 


Henry L. Stepuens. 
1854, 


This is a flashy-looking volume, full of coarse pictures 
and coarser wit, done up in very fluent rhymes. A good 
deal of fine paper has been wasted in getting it up. 


Imagined and illustrated by 
New York: Dewitt & Davenport, 


es 


Tue New Wortp.—-Messrs. Dayton and Went- 
worth, of Boston, are about to publish by subscription a 
large and magnificent historical work, with the above title. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


From Ivison & Puatyney, New York, extensive 
publishers of educational works, we have ‘‘Thomson’s Arith- 
metical Analysis.” It is an advanced mental arithmetic, and 
seems to be excellent both in plan and execution. Messrs, 
Ivison & Phinney issue a handsome catalogue of their 
works, which they will send, prepaid, on application. 


—_— 


DanteL Bureess & Company, New York, have 
sent us the revised and enlarged edition of Roswell ©. 
Smith's well-known and popular “Geography on the Pro- 
ductive System, for Schools and Families.” It is a good 
work. The Atlas accompanying it is one of the most beau- 
tiful of its kind published in this country. 
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Life Lilustrated. 


A New First-Ciass WErkiy Newsparer ; de- 
dicated to Life, Progress, Happiness ; to News, 
Literature, IMPROVEMENT, ENTERTAINMENT, and 
the Arts and Sciences. 





“on 


Bij OuS, BB OCT US. 


To embrace every human interest, and to supply aliment 
to every mental faculity, is its aim. Bound to no theory or 
party, but seeking the highest interests of all; advocating 
whatever tends to promote the physical, intellectual, and 
moral good of man, but exposing evils and their causes, it 
shall merit, and, we hope, command, a WORLD-WIDE circula- 
tion and influence. It will point out avaliable means of 
profit and comfort, and especially expound the laws of Lirg 
and Riaeut, includjng the NoRMAL Exercise of all our 
powers, besides encouraging in alla spirit of hope, mamnli- 
ness, and self-reliance, It will embrace— 


ad 


I, News — Domestic, Foreign, and Personal—giving a 
complete summary of passing events, and recording what- 
ever promises Procress in Practical Science and Industrial 
Organizations, in all other departments of human life. 


II. AGrioviruryr, especially Pomoroey. It will show 
mankind how to INCREASE and OHEAPEN Foon, and culti- 
vate and enjoy natnre’s luxurious and heathful Fruits, of 
which but little is known. 


Ill. Lirzraturre—Original Essays, Historical, Biographi- 
cal, and Descriptive Sketches of Persons and Places, Travels, 
Music, Painting, and Sculpture, with critical, reviews, etc., 
by our best writers. 


IV. The Mecuantos, Arts, and Lasor.—It will publish 
new and useful INvENTIONS, seek to develop talents and 
mechanical genius, to encourage and dignify labor. Nor 
will any labor-saving or comfort-promoting contrivance 
escape notice. 


VY. Finance, Markets, Commerce, Manufactures. 


VI. Epvucartion, in its broadest sense, and the parental 
and filial relations generally. It will show how to develop 
the human being as @ whole, and fit him for life’s pursuits 
and duties, and devote a snug corner to CuILpREN—the 
hope of the world. 


VIL. The Famry Crmctz—home and its improvement, 
home joys and their multiplication. 


VIII. Our Country; its exhaustless physical resources, 
its ever-glorious Republicanism, and its moral power, in- 
cluding the right navigation of the ship of state. 


IX. Scrence in all its aspects, together with new disco- 
veries in all departmenss of the field of truth. Especially 
Human Sorrnce—Mind, its faculties and philosophies, and 
how affected by various bodily states; and Hrauru, (with- 
out which, what can we accomplish, become, or enjoy 7) its 
conditions, restoration, and cause of its decline. 


Possessing superior newspaper facilities, we shall rest 
satisfied with nothing short of making Lirm ILtustRaTED 
one of the very Brest Famity NrewsPAPERs IN THE WORLD. 


Reader, like you our plan? If so, any aid will be thank- 
fully received; commendatory, by heralding this new en- 
terprise, and “ material,” by remitting your subscription, 
namely: Two Dollars a year in advance. Please address, 
postpaid, 

FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
No. 808 Broadway, New York. 





wee 


aDadeel Lh: SevarhnQuneunnhbe Bute 


For $1, Lire In.tvsrrarep will be sent six months; for 
$2, one year; for $6, three copies one year; for $8, five 
copies; for $12, eight copies; for $15, ten copies, and any 
additional number of copies at the same rates. Now is the 
time to subscribe. The amount may be enclosed, and ad- 
dressed to the Publishers as follows: FOWLERS AND 
WELLS, 308 Broapway, New Yorx. 
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iuertigements, 


A ururrep space of this Journal will 
be given to Advertisements, on the following terms: 





Forafullpage, one month, . . « » 75 00 
For one column, one month, ,. ° . 20 00 
For a half column, one month, J . 12 00 


For a card of four lines, or less, one month, 1 00 


At these pricesan advertisement amounts to only onz 
CENT A LINK, OR FORTY CENTS A COLUMN, FOR EVERY 
THOUSAND COPIS, Our edition being 50,000 copies. 


Payment in advance for transient advertisements, or 
for a single insertion, at the rates above named, should 
be remitted with the order. 


Copies of this Journat are kept on file at all the 
principal Hotels in New York Crry, Boston, Purta- 
DELPHIA, and on the SrEAMERS, 


All advertisements in the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL should be sent to the Publishers by the first of 
the month preceding that in which they are expected to 
appear, 


@ihe Book Trade. 


FOWLERS and WELLS 
Have in Press, and will shortly publish, 


THD 


KANSAS REGION, 


By MAX GREENE, 











EmpBracin@ descriptions of Scenery, 
Climate, Wild Productions, Capabilities of Soil, and 
Commercial and other Resources of the Territory, 
Interspersed with IncippytTs oF TRAVEL and Anec- 
dotes, illustrative of the character of the Traders 
aud Red-men: to which are added directions as to 
Route, Outfit for the Pioneers, Sketches as to Desira- 
ble Localities for present Settlement, with other 
information, which make it a MANUAL FOR THE 
EMIGRANT, and work of reference fur the Student, 
as well as instructive winter evening Book of 
WESTERN LIFE, 

The whole will be contained in about 150 pages, 
beautifully printed on fine paper. Being written, 
aud not compiled, it will be the most authentic and 
reliable work treating on the new Territories yet 
published, 

Price, only 25 cents, Our usual discount to the 
Trade, 

Orders may be sent in at once, and they will be 
filled in the order in which they are received. 

Address, FowLERSs AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, 
New York. 





Uterine Diseases and Displacements. By 
R. T. TRALL, M.D.—This work treats of all the 
varieties of menstrual diseases, inflammations, 
ulcers, and tumors of the uterus and its ap- 
pendages; and also of the various forms of 
prolapsus, anteversions, retroversions, and in- 
versions of the uterus, &c., illustrated with 
colored engravings. Thousands of females who 
are suffering untold miseries from some one of 
these affections, will here see the errors of the 
common practice clearly pointed out, and a 
rational and successful plan of medication as 
clearly indicated. One 12mo vol., with 50 en- 
graved illustrations. Price, prepaid by mail, 
plain edition, $3; extra, colored edition, $5. 

Address, postpaid, FowLERS AND WELLS, 308 
Broadway, New York. 





EDUCATION PROGRESSIVE, 


The New York Teacher, the organ of the 
New York State Teachers’ Association, is the 
largest and cheapest Educational Journal ip the 
United States, if not in the world. It is managed 
by thirteen Editors, and numbers among its con- 
tributors the most able teachers and writers in the 
country. The designis to make it also the best 
journal of the age—one that fully sympathises with 
and supports the progressive movements of the 
19th century. Zach number will contain 48 large 
octavo pages, stitched and covered. It will be issued 
about the first of each month, Terms, $1 per year, 
inflexibly In advance. As an advertising medium 
it is unequalled, going into every town school or- 
ganization in the State, and circulating extensively 
in other States. Teachers are becoming exteusive 
purchasers of miscellaneous and literary produc- 
tions as well as school books. ‘Cerms for advertis- 
ing, $10 per page for each insertion. All orders 
should be addressed to 

TRUMAN H, BOWEN, 
Publishing Agent, Albany, N. Y. 
Nov, lt bx 





Wesber’s ANaTomMIcaL ATLAS OF THE 
Avutt Human Bopy, lithographed and republished by 
Enpicotr & Co, No. 59 Beekman street, New York, from 
the German edition by Prof. M. J. Wexes, consisting of 
eleven entire figures, natural size, with a comprehensive 
explanation. For sale, in sieets, or mounted. Sets, in 
sheets, $15. Mounted, $25, May ly b 





THE DALLELUSAG 5 


tuovvell Mason’s New Work, 
Is NOW RBADY:. 


IT CONTAINS NEARLY 1,100 PIECES, 


And is the most extensive collection of the kind ever published. It may 
be considered as the following distinct works brought together in one 
volume, viz. : 

A Complete Tune Book. 

In the language of the Preface, “there are tunes in all kinds of time, in 
many rhythmic forms, variously harmonized, point against point, or in 
reports, in the usual keys, major and minor, for soli, tutti, or chorus. There 
are tunes appropriate to express all the various feelings, from those of the 
deepest penitence, grief or sorrow, to such as are jubilant or exultant in 
the highest degree. There are tunes animating and tunes quieting, tunes 
of excitement and tunes of repose, tunes of loftiness and tunes of meekness, 
of energy and of gentleness, of solemnity and of such merriness as becometh 
the dwelling-place of the Most High.” ‘ There are singing tunes and 
speaking tunes, tunes cantabile and tunes recitando. There are tunes 
short and tunes long, tunes low and tunes high, tunes soft and tunes loud, 
tunes quick and tunes slow, tunes easy and tunes difficult, tunes good and 
tunes—not so good.” 

There are tunes in profusion for choirs, and no lack of those which are 
suited to congregational use. There are tunes of about 

120 Different Metres, 
being a larger variety than are presented in any other work, 
An Anthem Book. 

The pages of the Hallelujah contain a sufficient amount of Anthems, 
Motets, and Set Pieces generally, to form of themselves a considerable 
volume. There are 

More than 70 Anthems, 
besides chants, &c., &c. 
A Singing School Manual. 

The publishers risk little in claiming that this is the most comprehensive 
and complete work for classes yet issued. The department termed “ THE 
Sryeine ScHoou’’ embraces 

340 Exercises, Rounds, Glees, &c., 
Thus furnishing an abundance of matter for practice in choirs, as well as 
schools. An entirely new feature in this department, now introduced for 
the first time, is what is termed 
Musical Notation in a Nutshell. 
A condensed exposition of the elements of music, intended for such short 
schools as are confined to ten or twenty lessons. 

Another new feature is the introduction of 

Interludes, 
Which are printed in connection with nearly all the tunes, and which must 
add greatly to its value, when used in connection with an instrument or 
instruments. To some tunes the instrumental accompaniment is added 
throughout. 

In the general characteristics of its music, the Hallelujah may be said to 
resemble the Carmina Sacra more than any of Mr. Mason’s previous works, 
it being of the same practicable and useful character. Yet it is believed 
that the Hallelujah is far in advance of any of the author’s previous books, 
in the real beauty and ease of its melodies and harmonies, as well as the 
variety of its rhythmic forms. 

The price of the Hallelujah in Boston or New York will be $7.50 per 
dozen, cash. In order to facilitate its examination by teachers and leaders, 
or choirs, we will send a single copy by mail, prepaid, to any such who will 
remit us sixty cents in money or postage-stamps. A new cantata, entitled 

THE PILGRIM FATHERS, 
Was prepared by Mr. George Root for the pages of the Hallelujah; but, in 
order to make room for the immense variety which has been introduced, it 
was found necessary to omit it, and it is therefore issued in a separate form, 
at $2 per dozen ; single copies for examination, 15 cents. 

J Both these works may be purchased of booksellers generally. 


Published by MASON BROTHERS, 


28 Pagk Row, New York. 


B, B. MUSSEY & C0,, 29 Cornu, Bosron. Oct 2t p 
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“Decidedly the best megesine fay children and youth in 
€ country, 


The Student, and Family Miscellany, 
devoted to the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and 
Home Instruction, is now enlarged and improved, con- 
taining thirty-six octavo ages each month, and forming 
® handsome and amply illustrated volume of 432 pages, 
for OnE Doitar A YeAR, in advance. Volume Ten com- 
mences with November, 1854. Now is the time to 
subscribe. Young readers inquire for it as they once did 
for Peter Parley. It is always filled with instruction, 
Agents wanted to obtain subscribers for it in every town. 
Sample numbers sent on receipt of six cents, or two 
three-cent postage-stamps, _ Please address all letters 
relating to Tuk SrupENT to 


N. A. CALKINS, Publisher, 
348 Broadway, New York, 


STANDARD WORKS 
FOR BANKERS, 


BANK OFFICERS, BANK DIRECTORS, 
BROKERS, INSURANCE COMPANIES, 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES, &c. 


Nov. lt x 








I, Gmzarr’s Practica, TREATISE ON BANKING, 
Second American Edition. 1 vol. $2.50. 

Il. Lawson’s Hisrory oF BANKING, AND ANECDOTES 
oF Bankers, American Edition, with List of Works 
published on Currency, &c, 1 vol. 8vo, $2. 

IL Curoniches AND CHARACTE&S OF THE STOCK 
ExcaHanGe. With Anecdotes of the Leading Bankers 
ef the last Fifty Years. By Jonn Francis. i vol. 8vo. 


IV. J. R. MeCuttocn’s Essays on INTEREST, Ex- 
cHaNncE, Money, Corns, BuLiion, BANKING, CURREN- 
cy, &e. [Reprinted from the Encyclopedia Britannica,] 
lyol, $1.25. 

V. Aw Historica Account or Massacuusetts Cur- 
RENCY. By J.B. Feur. With fac-similes of Continen- 
tal and other Bills and Coins. 8vo. $1.50. 

VI. A Manuva For THE UsE OF NoTARIEs PuBLIC 
AND Bank OrrFicers, Comprising a Summary of the 
Law of Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes, both of 
Europe and the United States. By BErNanp RoxLKER, 
at a Member of the Boston Bar. 1 vol. 8vo. $1. 

fl. New Manvat or Corns, Cornage, BULLION, 
CountErF«ir Coins, &c, By J, R. Ecxrespr and W. 
E, Du Bois, Assayers United States Mint. 1 vol. 8vo., 
with 65 fine cuts. $1. 

VIL. Toe Bankers’ Common Puack Book. Com- 
piled from the writings of A. B. Jounson, J.R. McCun- 
LocH, and J. W. GinBarT. 12mo, 50 cents, 

IX. Remarks on Banks AND BANKING IN THE UNITED 
States. By Henry F. Baker, Esq., of Cincinnati, 
PartsIand Il. 8vo. $l. 

X. Deisser’s INTEREST AND AVERAGE TABLEs, at 
Seven per cent, A new method, combining Accuracy, 
Speed and Simplicity, by which the interest on any 
amount from $1 to $3,600, for any period, from one day 
to one year, can be found ata glance. $4 

XI, Tue Bankers’ Macaztne, Vou, V., from July, 
1850, to June, 1851, containing McCulloch’s Essays, Gil- 
bart’s Treatise on Banking, Usury Laws of the States, 
Chronicles of the Stock Exchange, Bank Laws of Massa- 
chusetts, &c. 8vo., bound. $5.50. 

XII. Tue Bankers’ Macazing, Vou. I. New Series, 
From July, 1851, to June, 1852; containing the conclu- 
sion of Gilbart’s Treatise on Banking, Banking Deci- 
sions of the State Courts. $5.5¢. 

XUI, Toe Bankers’ Macazing, Vou. II. New Series. 
July, 1852, to June, 1853. Containing Lawson’s History 
of Banking, Index to all Articles on Banking and Cur- 
rency in the Periodicals of the last Fifty Years, Banking 
Decisions of Connecticut, New York, Massachusetts, and 
New Banking Laws of the State. 8vo. $5.50, 

XIV. Tas Bankers’ Macazinzg, Vot, Ill. New Series. 
July, 1853, to June, 1854, Containing all the Usury De- 
cisions of New York Supreme Court and Court of Ap- 
peals, Manual for Notaries, Recent Banking Decisions in 
the several States, The Morals of Money, Banking Sta- 
tistics, Finances of European States and the United 
States, Forms of Protest, &c. 8vo. $5.50, 

XV. Tue Bankers’ ALMANAC, 1851. Containin 
Usury Laws of each State, Commercial and Financial 
Tables, Svo. 50 cents. 

All orders to be addressed, per mail, to 


J.SMITH HOMANS, 
Nov Itxp 70 Wall street, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


DAY DREAMS. 


A Philosophic Poem on Man and Nature; in which are 
treated many of the most prominent Philosophie Ques- 
tions of the day. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
To be had at the Bookstores. 


COMTE’S POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY. 


NEW AND ELEGANT EDITION, 
In One Volume ! 


—_— 


THE POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY 
Of AUGUSTE COMTE. 


Freely translated and condensed by HARRIET 
MaArTINEAUv. In one octavo volume of 835 pages, 
large type, very superior paper, and in the best 
style of English cloth binding, Price, prepaid 
by mail, $3. 


This is, without a doubt, one of the most im- 
portant issues of the year. It will be hailed 
with delight by all reasoners and thinkers, 


Address FOWLERS AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, 
New York. 





Nov 2t 
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AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


300 BOOK AGHNTS WANTED, 


An Unprecedented opportunity for 
active, intelligent Young and middle. 
aged Men to make Money and do Good, 


Notwithstanding the fear of hard times which many 
have entertained, present appearances indicate beyond a 
doubt that the sale of GOOD BOOKS will be greater the 
coming Fall and Winter than in any former period. 


We have never been in the habit of holding out the in- 
ducement that any individual can clear one or two thou- 
sand dollars a year in the Book Business, whether quali- 
fied or not—but we confidently promise that no business 
with the same outlay will render MORE CERT «IN AND IM- 
MEDIATE REMUNERATION. 


To those who wish to sell by subscription, and have a 
specified territory—or to those who wish to make direct 
sales and sell where they please (carrying an assortment) 
—we offer inducements not surpassed, if equalled, by any 
other house in the country. 


(= Oar list comprises HtstoricaL, RELIGIOUS, BIo- 
GRAPHICAL AND MisceLLAngEous Works, such as the 
people call for and will buy. We publish all of T.S. 
ARTHUR’s most Popular Works. 

For further particulars, address 


L. P. CROWN & CO., Publishers, 


Noy ltp 61 Cornhill, Boston, 


AGENTS WANTED TO SELL A NEW CHART. 
THE 


Constitution of the United States, 


WITH 
PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON, 


Zurmounting a beautiful National Flag, &c., &c. Neatly 
Colored, Size, 23 by 31 inches. Sample copies, with 
catalogue, will be sent by mail (postpaid) on receipt of 
25 cents. Apply to, or address, postpaid, 


A. RANNEY, 


Publisher and Dealer in Maps and Books, 
Nov 1tBp 195 Broadway, New York, 





An Originality in the World of Romance. 





A NEW ENGLAND BOOK 


or 


NOVEL AND STIKING CHARACTER, 


HEALTHY IN TONE, INTENSE IN INTEREST, 
GRAPHIC IN STYLE! 


NOW-A-DAYS. 
BY LAURA J. CURTISS. 
THIRTIETH THOUSAND. 


Tas charming Book has received the stamp of 
approbation throughout the whole country. The 
entire public press speak of it in the highest terms 
of praise. It is emphatically a book for the masses. 
No one can peruse its contents without being 
deeply interested. 

Life Now-a-Days is portrayed in its pages in a 
most graphic manner, and a new and unexplored 
field in the romance world is opened to the public. 


ONE ELEGANT 12m0 VOLUME, SPLENDIDLY 
ILLUSTRATED, 


Price Seventy-five Oenta. 





Fer sale by Booksellers and News Agents through- 
out the United States and Canadas, 


Published by 


T. L. MAGAGNOS, 


Novit No. 16 Beekman Street, New York, 


JAMES FRENCH & 00., 


No. 178 Weshington Street, Boston, Pub- 
lishers and Dealers in School 8o0o0ks, Stationery, 
&c., &c. Also, French’s New Writing Books, on a 
new and improved plan, with a copy on each page, 
adapted to the use of schools, 

Novitd 


DINSMORE’S 
AMERICAN RAILWAY GUIDE. 
Tuts is the best Guide Book for trav- 


ellers now in use, and the onLy ong containing the 
Timp TaBLEs of the various Railways throughout 
the UnIrTED STATES and CANADA. 

This Guide is kept posted up from OFFICIAL 
SOURCES, making it the most complete and relia- 
ble work published. 

A limited number of advertisements will be in- 
serted in its pages. Send your orders to 


fi Dinsmore & Co., 
No. 9 Spruce Street, New York, 








Nov ltb 





Cheapest and Best.—The New Yor 
Weekly Sun is to be sent to subscribers, oe 
Oct. Ist, at 75 cents a year, ($1 pays for 16 months !) 
three copies for $2, or 25 copies for $16; and $100, 
cash premiums, is to be divided among those who 
send in the most subscribers between Sept. 15th 
and Feb. 3d, 1855. Specimen copies gratis. <Ad- 
dress (postpaid) MOSES 8. BEACH, Sun Orrice, 
New York. Oct 3t b 











Nearly Ready for the Christmas Holidays! 





THE MAMMOTH DOUBLE SHEBT 
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THE SCIENCE OF NATURE, 
A NEW SCHOOL BOOK, 


ENTITLED 


FIRST LESSONS IN 


ny | OHEMI N 
BROTHER JONATHAN, MEMISTRY AND GEOLOGY, 


AN ELEGANT 


PICTORIAL SHEET FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S, 1855. 
Price, 1247 cents per Copy; Ten for One Dollar. 





Turs elegant MaMMorn SurEr or Prcturzs for the Holidays will positively be ready to send off as early as 
the 20th of November. The Engravings in it are certainly the richest and finest ones ever put in a newspaper. 
They have cost more than fifteen hundred dollars in hard cash ; and if you will just read over the list, you will 
perceive that there is variety enough to suit everybody. 

If you want a beautiful present for your children, or to send to a distant friend, the Coristuas BRoTHER JoN- 
ATHAN is just the thing. Besides the large and costly pictures here described, its columns abound in good 
reading, including sparkling, witty, and piquant Stories, interesting and romantic incidents, amusing Anecdotes 
and Drolleries, important Events which have recently occurred, and Information on almost every subject which 
is agreeable or useful to the general reader. We do not like to say too muck in praise of ourselves, 1n connec- 
tion with this elegant pictorial paper, but we really feel as if it were impossible to express to our friends all that 


we have done to make it a much better Holiday Sheet than we ever made before. 


The following is a list of forty-nine of the Jargest and best of the Engravings contained in this magnificent 
ProrortaL DouBie Brotuer JonaTHAN. There are some twenty or thirty pictures besides these, which we 
have no room to notice at length: 

FAMOUS LOCALITIES IN NEW YORK CITY.—The Five Points of 1834 and the Five Points of 1854; 
View of the Old Brewery as it formerly existed; the Mission Work-Room, where Reformed Girls are Sewing; 
the Mission Flower-Room, where poor children are making Artificial Flowers ; Social Meeting at Pete Williams’ 
Dance House, a famous resort of thieves and prostitutes; Jack and his Sweetheart on the Light Fantastic Toe. 
Also, two match pictures of the Five Points Children at School and in the Streets. These are all fine spirited 
pictures from original designs taken on the spot by Mr. Thwaites, and are faithful representations of the noied 
localities of the far-famed Five Points of New York. 

THE CATASTROPHE AT A SLEIGH-RIDE.—Upszrt rw A SNow-Banxk.—This is a spirited original design 
by Felix O. C. Darley, Esq. Itis a large picture, engraved in the finest possible manner, and is one of the best 
in our Christmas collection this year. The scene is a race between two parties of sleigh-riders, one of which is 
run off the track and upset in a snow-bank. Boys are snow-balling a portion of the sleigh-riding party who 
have passed on ahead of the two racing sleighs. We feel proud of this delightful picture. Darley never made a 
tame picture in his life, and this may be considered one of Ris best efforts, 

CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S SCENES ON THE ICE.—F1rsz, a fine large original Picture, by Darley, 
of “ Learning to Skate.’? Two skaters are holding up the young leamer, and his attempts to use his feet while 
bound in skates are laughable enough. In the distance are skaters in various positions, and a stand where Pat- 
rick sells oysters and hot coffee, but no rum. Also a farm-house, and a variety of spirited winter scenery. Sxe- 
onp is a Skating Scene of a different aspect. Hundreds of skaters are driving over the ice in all directions, and 
in 2!l possible positions, This picture is full of life and incident. Some have fallen on their backs, and some on 
their bellies; ovhers are fastening their skates, and a few are using their “ poeket-pistols.”? A description of this 
ere — be easily given. Every person fond of skating should frame both these pictures. They are 
richly worth it, 

ST. VALENTINE’S DAY, ST. PATRICK’S DAY, AND ST. DAVID’S DAY.—Three large and fine spirited 
match pictures. They represent the peculiarities of each of these famous Festivals. On St. Valentine’s, a 
company of Cupids is seen hard at work writing, receiving, reading or despatching Love Epistles. On St. Pat- 
ricks, shillelahs are the order of the day, and a genuine Irish shindy, by characteristic Cupids, is being enacted, 
with other side scenes peculiar to that interesting anniversary, On St. David’s, some ot the Cupids are en- 
gaged in chiselling a statue of the saint; others are riding the goat—a ceremony, we believe, peculiar to Odd 
Fellow initiations—while a group of sturdy farmers are in consultation, and looking at the sport with much 
gravity and satisfaction. Of course all parties are furnished with the emblematical leek, either in their hats or 
their hands, These three are sweet pictures. Everybody will love to look at them. Mothers who love their 
little boys will be particularly delighted with them. 

APRIL FOOLS’, OR ALL-FOOLS’ DAY,—The wittiest and most spirited picture we ever saw. The actors 
are all innocent-looking Cupids. A Cupid shoemaker at work is accosted by a green youth, who hands him a 
can, and aske him for a penny’s worth of strap-oil. Crispin raises his strap to bestow the asked-for ingredient on 
the back of the unsuspecting boy. An exquisite and his lady (both important-looking and high-feelmg Cupids) 
are taking awalk. A gang of Cupid boys are pointing at their backs,and making themselves exceedingly 
merry. The doubting couple look behind them with a contemptuous sneer, and do not seem to enjoy the joke at 
all, This is a merry picture. 

HOW PAT ENJOYED NEW YEAR’S DAY—THE DAY AFTER NEW YEAR’S, AT THE POLICE 
OF FICE.—These are two large match pictures. The first presents the interior of an Irish doggery on New 
Year’s Day. Pat is pledging his friends in a sccial glass, At the Police Office, the day after, Pat is showing 
“His Honor”? a broken head and sundry deep cuts thereon; *‘all done by that agly blaggard, Phil O’Toole, 
with his shillelah.”? 

THE CHRISTMAS PUDDING, in Ning Prorurss, viz.: 1. Mixing the Pudding, 2. Bagging it. 3. How 
the Pudding felt when it was put in a pot of boiling water. 4. How it felt when it was taken out. 5. The de- 
lightful sensation of being placed on a cool platter. 6. Horrors of the Knife; the Pudding is carved. 1. The 
chagrin of a Pudding when it is about to be eaten, 8, Is surprised by Puss. 9. Used up, and left to be eaten 
cold ; 2 Pudding’s feelings under such capaery circumstances. 

A YANKEE COURTSHIP, or how Josh Beanpole popped the Question to Deacon Downer’s Hann.h. A 
langhable picture. 

LECTURE ON SPIRITUALISM.—A spirited scene at Dodworth’s Hall, Broadway. 

CHRISTMAS DAY AT THE DIGGINGS.—A California Holiday Scene. This is a large and finely-engraved 
picture of the scenes and incidents peculiar to California Life in the Gold Mines during the Christmas and New 
Year’s Holidays. It was drawn on the spot last Christmas by an artist who is making his fortune in the gold- 
diggings, instead of starving in a garret in New York. The reader may be sure that it presents a lively and 
cheerful picture of Life among the Miners; for who should feel more cheerful under such circumstances than a 
lucky artist? We are sure this picture will please everybody who has friends or relatives in California, 

THE BOY WHO GOT THE CHRISTMAS BROTHER JONATHAN FROM THE POST-OFFICE.—A 
Country Family Scene, Maand the nine children and two “ hired girls” are running out to get a first glance at 
the pictures. The scene is true to the life, no doubt, and yet it isa laughable one. Tom, the boy, has returned 
from the Post Office, and in his anxiety to show his treasure, has spread out the mammoth holiday sheet, while 
each of the delighted family is vieing with the other to get a near sight of it. 

WHITE SLAVES AT THE NORTH AND BLACK SLAVES AT THE SOUTH; or, a Night with the Negroes 
and with the Sewing Girls.—These are two interesting scenes, which present a curious and melancholy contrast 
of the different modes of enjoying the evening by New York sewing girls and Southern negroes, These pictures 
a both fnely. engraved, of goodly size, and are spirited scenes from real life. There is no exaggeration on 
either side. 

PUSS IN THE CORNER.—A Comical Picture from Punch. A venerable puss is sitting in the corer, and, 
with spectacles on nose, is gravely perusing a book on modern domestic cookery. In one hand she holis a spoou 
with which she is supposed to be basting a plethoric rat which hangs roasting before the fire, while around are a 
family of sportive kittens, either playing, or gravely awaiting the expected savory meul. 

PORTRAITS OF DISTINGUISHED KNOW-NOTHINGS.—A series of twelve likenesses of marked cha- 
racters. These are not exactly caricatures, but they are life likenesses, which everybody will recognize and ad- 
mire for their fidelity, and laugh at for their comicalities. This is the funniest picture we have seen in a long 


time. 
THE FIRE-EATER AND THE FIRE-EXTINGUISHER.—Two portraits and scenes from Life in New York 


ity. 

ELEVEN PORTRAITS OF MEN ABOUT TOWN —viz : the Englishman as he arrives; the Enzlishman 
twelve months after; the Distinguished Foreigner, with decorations; the Talking Man; the Man who reads the 
Newspapers; the Dancing Man, with conversation ; the Dancing Man with a white vest; the Dancing Man with 
extra thin legs; the Man fond of Suppers; the Thinking Man; the genuine Literary Man, All of them from 
spirited original drawings. x 

TWENTY_FIVE TO THIRTY ENGRAVINGS of Scenes, Events, Characters and Incidents in New York and 
all parts of the Union, illustrating almost every phase of human life, including the quiet, the gay, the droll, the 
sober, the roystering, and the blundering, the gossiping, the pranks of young and old rogues, the adventures of 
young men about town, &e., &c. We have not room to enumerate this set of pictures, You may be sure, how- 
ever, they are all fine and spirited ones, There are no coarse wood-cuts among them. 

In the aggregate, there will be almost a hundred fine graphic pictures, all on one stupendous Mammoth Sheet, 
got up especially for the Christmas Holidays. c y = 

The literary contents of this grand Holiday Paper have been prepared with great care, and with the view of 

leasing all classes of readers, It will contain an unusual variety of interesting reading ; including romantic and 
Ristorical stories, matters of fact, useful information, curious events, amusing anecdotes, drolleries, and witty 
sayings—thus combining a useful paper with the more frivolous attractions necessary to make it sought afterand 
read by young readers, Indeed, friends, this grand Prcror1aL BrorseR JoNaTaan will beat all our former 
ones—the Engravings will be handsomer, and it will be a better paper to read. . 

The postage on the Christmas Brother Jonathan, under the Post Office Law, is two cents a copy, payable either 
in New York, or by the subscriber himself. 

Prez TwELve ANo A Haury Cants—TEN Copies For OnE Donan. 

We will send 21 copies for two dollars, and 33 copies for three dollars; but these sums must be sent at one re- 


mittance. Send cash orders to . 
Noy lt B p ex B. H. DAY, Publisher, 48 Beekman street, New York. 





BY J. EMERSON KENT, A.M,, M.D, 


A new school book, the first Ameri- 


can work ever issued as the first book, or ‘‘ First 
Lessons in Chemistry and Geology as applied to 
Agriculture,’ designed as the first step for the 
young, to be used in all our common schools, is now 
submitted to the educational public. Some indeed 
protest against the introduction of all modern 
improvements in making the earth productive; 
still the great agricultural interests of our nation 
depend upon a rising generation of practical farm- 
ers, who will till the soil as much by a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the laws of Chemistry, as by the 
sweat of the brow. 

The subject of agricultural chemistry cannot but 
soon commend itself to the world as the most im- 
portant of all studies, and, in fact, the wealth of this 
country would be doubled within one year, were 
all that saved which is now lost by stupid, bungling 
agriculture, A volume of recommendations could 
be given to the public, but it is not necessary. 

School Committees and Teachers will be furnished 
with a copy gratis, for examination, by mail, post- 
paid, on application to the undersigned. Price 
25 cents. : 

DAYTON & WENTWORTH, Publishers, 
86 Washington st,, Boston, Mass, 


Also for sale in quantities by F. Cowperthwait & 
Co., Philadelphia; Cady & Burgess, New York ; 
Phinney & Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Darrow & Brother, 
Rochester, N. Y. ; William Wilson, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.; H. M. Rulison, Cincinnati, O.; and by all 
other booksellers in the United States. 

N. B.--A few men of the right ability are wanted 
to travel through every State in the Union, and in- 
troduce this work into schools. A liberal commis- 
sion will be paid, Gentlemen who travel for health 
or recreation will find this occupation a lucrative 
and agreeable employment, Address as above, 

Oct St. 





EMPLOYMENT.—Young men, in every 
neighborhood, may have healthful, pleasant 
and profitable employment, by engaging in 
the sale of our New and Valuable Books, and 
canvassing for our POPULAR FAMILY JOUR- 
NALS. For terms and particulars, address, 
post-paid, 

FOWLERS & WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


P. §.—All who engage with us will be se- 
cured from the possibility of loss, while the 
profits derived will be very liberal. 





FOR SALE. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL LECTURING 
APPARATUS. 


THE undersigned being desirous to dis 
pose of his entire Lecturing Apparatus, consisting of 
French Manikins, Models, &c., for Public and Private 
Lectures—in fact, the largest and best collection in the 
country—will doso at a reasonable price. Address or 
call on 


H. R. WHITE, M.D., 
Sept ft b. 


Utica, N. Y. 





JOHN S. WILLARD, 


400 PEARL ST., NEAR CHATHAM S§T., 


Looking Glasses & Picture Frames, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
Noy. 126, p 


MRS. LL. E. FOWLER, M. D. — OFFICE 
HOURS—From 9 a.m. to 2. P.m., at 50 Morton 
Sr.. between Hudson and Bleecker Sts._ From 
4to5 P.M. at PARENOLOGICAL Rooms, 308 Broad- 
way. Nov. tfb 








The Doreas 


SEWING MACHINE. 
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Persons interested in Sewrma Ma- 
CHINES are invited to examine the Doncas, three sizes— 
50, 75, and 100 dollars. 


Office 178 Washington St., Boston. 
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United States, Canada, and Nova Scotia, not described in the Work of F. Anprew Mr- 
onAuXx; containing all the Forest Trees discovered in the Rocky Mountains, the Territory 
of Oregon, down to the shores of the Pacific, aud into the confines of California, as well as 


Oe eerneem 


PROSPECTUS OF WORTH AMERICAN SYLVA. 











Tue Publisher would respectfully call attention to the following announcement of the 
most complete and beautiful work on American Trees now published. It is of great value 
to Libraries, residents in the country, botanists, nurserymen, and those who take an interest 
in the cultivation of trees. Subscribers will please designate whether they wish the whole 
work, or Nuttall’s Supplement separately. 

THE NORTH AMERICAN SYLVA; or, A Description of the Forest Trees of the United 
States, Canada, and Nova Scotia, considered particularly with respect to their uses in the 
Arts, and their introduction into Commerce; with a Description of the most useful of the 
European Forest trees, Illustrated by 156 finely colored Copperplate Engravings, by Re- 
doute, &c. Inthree volumes. Translated from the French of F. ANprew Mionaux, Mem- 
ber of the American Philosophical Society, &c., &c. With notes by J. Jay Smrrn, Member 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences, &c. This work is of the highest standard value, with 
or without the Supplementary Volumes by Nurraty. Price, $24. 

THE NORTH AMERICAN SYLVA; or, A Description of the Forest Trees of the 


in various parts of the United States. Illustrated by 121 finely colored plates, in three 
volumes, royal octavo. By THomas Nurratt, F. L. 8., Member of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, and of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, &c., &c. 

The whole complete in Six Volumes, royal octavo, with 277 Plates. 

The figures in these three additional yolumes comprise one hundred and twenty-one 
plates, finely colored, mostly of new subjects, or such as have not been before published in 
the Sylva, executed with the strictest fidelity to nature, under the eye of the author. Addi- 
tional remarks on the uses and economy of the Forest Trees of the United States will also 
be given, so as to complete, as far as possible, the requisite information on this important 
subject. 

It is quite unnecessary to say any thing in praise of Mromaux’s magnificent work on the 
Forest Trees of our country; the well-established reputation of Nurra.t, the author of the 
additional part of the work, is a sufficient guaranty for its accuracy and the style of its 
execution. The plates are finely and carefully colored, equal, it is considered, to the best 
French edition; and the two works form. the most splendid series ever published in 
America. 

The persons who possess the former edition of Mronaux’s work can procure the three 
additional volumes by Nurrauu separately, and thus complete their copies. Price, Twenty_ 
one Dollars. 

Conpitrons.—The whole Work in Six Volumes, Royal Octayo, in gilt edges, and gold- 
stamped cloth, or in stamped sheep, will be furnished for forty-five dollars. In half 
Turkey, gilt edges, or uncut, fifty dollars. Or in extra full Turkey gilt, for fifty-five dollars. 


ROBERT PEARSALL SMITH, Publisher, 


Nov. 1t b No. 15 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 





PROSPECTUS OF THE TENTH VOLUME 
OF THE 


“NEW YORK UNIVERSE.’ 


The Largest Weekly Newspaper published in 
the United States. 


VOLUME TEN COMMENCES ON THE FIRST OF DECEMBER, 1854. 


Wirn the commencement of the Tenth Volume, the New York UNIVERSE will 


be changed from a FOLIO to a QUARTO sheet, containing eight pages of seven columns to each page, 
giving in each issue 


FIFTY-SIX COLUMNS OF READING MATTER. 


We have been induced to change the form of the Universe at the urgent and repeated solicitations 
of our patrons in different pacts of the Union, The complaint against its present form is that it 1s un- 
wieldly from its immense size. By printing it in QUARTO FORM, this objection will be obviated, 
besides making if more desirable for filing and binding. 

While we shall not at this time venture to promise any further improvements upen the UNIVERsE 
than that aliuded to above, we may nevertheless be permitted to say that no pains will be spared to 
maintain for it the high position which it has enjoyed during the past nine years, in every section of the 
United States, for its late and authentic News from all quarters of the globe; highly interesting Tales 
and Sketches of Life ; bold and independent Criticlams of the Events of the Times; Correspondence and 
Original Coutributions ; Answers to Correspondents on all subjects of interest; Gleanings from Books, 
Magazines and Newspapers ; aud on ail the other subjects that go to make up such a weekly publication 
as cannot fail to be a welcome visitor to the fire-side of every enlightened family in the Union-- one 
which shall be as desirable in the store of the merchant, as it is to the closet of the man of letters—that 
shall carry instruction and information alike to the mechanic, the farmer, or the man of leisure, But 
it is needless for us to enter iuto any explanation of the merits or demerits of the UNIVERSE. It has 


been too long before the )yeople—has s enjoyed too large a circulation—to be unknown to the intelligent 
portion of the people of the United States, 


TENG NEW YORK UNIVERSE 


Is regularly issued every week, (except for the weeks in which the 1st of January and the 4th of July 
come,) making in each volume RIFT Y NUMBERS. Terms, always cash in advance. 


The fol! owing are the terms upon which the UNIVERSE will bo sent to subscribers in any part of 
the United States : 


One copy, one year, - “4 = = $2 00 
Three copies, one year, - - ° = ‘ 5 00 
Ten copies, one year, - ~ 15 00 


Clubs of over ten at the rate of 1 50 for dach’ subscription. 


gar Any person who has or may send us a club for Volume X., (or for 1855,) will be allowed, any 
time during the year, to make aAppITIONS to such club at club rates for the balance of the year; the 
money in such cases ‘must always be sent by the party sending us the first club, he money must in 
all cases accompany the order for the paper. 

sar Canada subscribers must send twenty-five cents extra, for United States’ postage to the lines, 

say New York, New Jersey, or New Eugland money preferred; but bills on all specie-paying banks 
taken at par for subseriptions. 

say Persons sending subscriptions should be careful to write names plain, and give the name of the 
Post-oflice, County, and State, to which the paper is to be sent, 

All orders must be Posrrarp, aud addressed to 


A. J. WILLIAMSON, Publisher, 


Noy, 1t b> 22 Beekman Street, New York. 
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RICHARDSON & BOYNTON, 


SUCCESSORS TO CHILSON, RICHARDSON & C0., 


R-WARMING AND VENTILAT 


WAREHOUSE, 


NO. 374 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS, 


tock, Wholesale and Retail, in 


CHILSON’S 
World’s Fair Prize Medal 


PARTICULARLY APPROVED 





























FOR THE 


QUALITY OF THE AIR OBTAINED, 


Special provision being made for the sup- 
ply of a large amount of 














PURE WARM AIR, 























AIR entirely free from the effect of contact 
with red-hot iron, 


BOYNTON'S VENTILATING HEATER 


An entirely new article, en ae 
strength and durability, simplicity of 
construction, and economy in the use of 
IW fuel, with perfect efliciency in operation, 

\\ Is entirely of CAST IRON, (the Pot lined 
with Soapstone,) and so constructed as to 
prevent the escape of gases or smoke, 

Four sizes adapted for brick-work ; five 
sizes of Portables. 
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BOYNTON’S 
VENTILATING 


WOOD FURNACE. 


A new and complete Ventilating Fur- 
mace, expressly designed for burning 
wood. Adapted to all classes of public 
and private buildings, possessing pecu- 
liarities worthy the examination of those 
who require a first-class Wood Furnace, 


BOYNTON’S VENTILATING SGHOOL STOVE 
FOR COAL, (FOUR SIZES,) 


Particularly commended to the attention of School Commit- 
tees, and others in want of an apparatus for thoroughly and 
properly warming and ventilating School-rooms and Halls, 


BOYNTON’S VENTILATING WOOD STOVE, 


Patented August 8, 1854; a new and improved stove, for the 
exclusive use of wood; particularly adapted fer Railroad 
Cars, School-rooms, Halls, and Private Dwellings. 
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Emerson’s Patent Ventilators of all sizes, and Ven- 
tilating Apparatus in every variety. 


A Complete Assortment of Iron, Bronzed, Plated, and Ena- 
meiled Registers, including three sizes of New and Improved 
Pedesta! Kegister ; together with all sizes of the 


METROPOLITAN COOKING RANGE, 


a New and Superior Range, embracing all the modern im- 
provements, equally fitted for the use of care Biltumin- 
ous Coal, Coke, or Wood. _ Nov. 
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THE GREAT PIANO AND MUSIC 


ESTABLISHMENT 


oF 
HORACE WATERS, 
No. 333 Broapway, New York. 





Tuer best and most improved Pianos and Melo- 
deons in the world. T. Gimupert & Co,’s World’s 
Fair Premium Pianos, with or without the Alolian, 
and with iron frames and circular scales. The 
merits of these instruments are too well known to 
need further commendation, GriLBreRT’s Bouporr 
Pianos, an elegant instrument for small rooms. 
HAuLuer & Cumston’s Pranos, of the old-established 
firm of Hallet & Co. JacosB CHICKERING’S PIANOS. 
Mr, W. being sole agent for all the above Pianos, 
he can offer them lower than any other house in the 
United States. Horace WarTrrs’ Pranos, manufac- 
tured expressly for him, having great power of tone 
and elasticity of touch, Pianos of othermake. In 
a word, 3383 Broapway is one of the largest depots 
for Pianos in the world, affording au opportunity for 
selections not to be had elsewhere on the American 
continent, 


SECOND-HAND PIANOS AT GREAT BARGAINS! 
Prices from $60 to $175, 


RMBHODAOMNS 


8. D. & H. W. Smuirn’s CELEBRATED 
Mxunopzons.- 


The wonderful perfection to which Messre Smith 
have brought their well-known Melodeons, places 
them farin advance of those of any other make in 
every desirable quality of tone and finish. Being 
tuned in the equal temperament, same as the Organ 
and Piano, they are a beautiful instrument to per- 
form upon, and arethe only make sotuned. Prices 
from $60 to $150. 

Marrin’s unrivalled Guitars, from $25 to $60. 
Flutinas, from $5 to $25, Accordeons, from $2 to 
$20. Violins, from $3 , $25. Flutes, from $5 to 
$40. Brass Instruments, and others, of all kinds, 

Dealers supplied with the above Pianos and Melo- 
deons at factory prices. 


MUSIC. 


This list comprises the products of the great 
masters of both the American and European conti- 
nents, and is receiving constant additions by an ex- 
tensive publication of the choice and popular pieces 
of the day. 

Dealers in Music and Teachers of Seminaries and 
Academies wishing to purchase any Music pub- 
lished in the United States, or make arrangements 
for continued supplies of Mr. WaTrERs’ new issues, 
will find it greatly to their interest to call or for- 
ward their orders. 

gar Music sent to any part of the United States, 
postage free, 

JUST PUBLISHED, 


BALLADS, SONGS, ETC. 


‘Amy Rosy Lee,” “ Better Times are Coming, 
Friends,’’? and ‘‘’m Free to Love’’—three choice 
songs, by H. Dumbleton, full of joyous social senti- 
ment and sparkling melody, and sung by Dumble- 
ton’s celebrated band of Minstreis, at their concerts 
throughout the United States, with great success, 
Price 25 cts. each. 

“ Darlington’s Schottish,” by Thad, ““eilig, dedi- 
cated to Miss Carrie E. McIver, of 8. C. Price 25 cts, 
This is a gem, in the key of E flat, and has excited 
no little curiosity among the musical to know who 
Thad. Weilig is. 

*‘ Amoretten Waltz,’ by August Gockel. Price 
25 cts. The same sparkling melody pervades this 
beautiful Waltz, as is foundin all of this popular 
Composer’s productions, and its arrangement is 
adapted to the abilities of learners. 

“The Prodigal Son’’ Variations, by Oscar Comet- 
tant. Price 38 cts. The brilliant variations of this 
great Composer, upon the air of this popular reli- 
gious song, renders it a beautiful piece for Piano 
practice. 

“Let mealone,’’ Ballad) Words by James Sim- 
monds. Music by Henry C. Watson. Price 25 cts. 
‘A exquisite ballad, of a chaste comic order, written 
in the beautiful style of the popular author, portray- 
ing in a charming and laughable manner the eccen- 
tricities of the ‘‘ blind god,” to which is given full 
an pleasing effect by the corresponding melody of 
the well-known composer, : 

American and Foreign Music supplied as soon as 
in print, sent by mail, at prices named, postage 
free. HORACE WATERS, 

Juneeomilyrd- 838 Broadway, 
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JACOB CHICKERING’S PIANOS. 
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WAREROOMS, 300 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


Havine recently invented machines which greatly facilitate the manufacture of Piano-fortes, and 


do the work in the most perfect manner, he is enabled to furnish 


these instruments at wholesale or 


retail, and warrant them to be of the first class, and to give satisfaction. 


The above cut represents his new style of Pianos. 
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UNDER-GARMENTS, GLOVES, HOSIERY, 


AND 
GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. 


—_— 
AN EXTENSIVE and Superior Variety of the above Goods, at the Lowest Prices for which they cen be 
purchased in this Country, will be found at the well-known Importing and Manufacturing Establishment of 


UNION ADAMS, 





learn the facts in these cases, by writing to them. 


by all the Ward School Teachers of New York, 


strongest and most cordial testimony in its favor, 
Price 87 cents; sent by mail, postage paid. 
dress 


TOWER’S INTELLECTUAL ALGEBRA. 





and ersy by Colburn in his ‘First Lessons,” thus is 
Algebra made plain in this book, so that every one can 
understand it at once, i 
teaching the pupil to think and reason, Algebra is pre- 
eminent ; and this work places it in the power of 
younger claeses to be benefited by such mental exercise, 
Where this werk has been used, it has more than an- 
swered the high expectations of teachers, Price, 37 
cents—sent by mail, (owe aid.) 


No. 591 Broapway, (Opposite the Metropolitan H otel,) New York 





DR. HENDERSON, 
OCULIST AND AURIST, 


Treats all diseases of the EYE and EAR upon scien- 
tific principles, WITHOUT CUPPING, LEECHING, BLIS- 
TERING, or the USEOF CaLOMEL, Office, 458 Broad- 
way, cor. Grand st., New York. Oflice hours, from 
9 A.M. to4 P.M. 

ARTIFICIAL EYES, of all colors and sizes, always 
on hand, and inserted without an operation. 

(All letters addressed to Di. H. should be post- 
paid, to secure prompt attention.) 


REFERENCES, 


RErerEeNcES.—* Alfred Southwick, Printer; R. 
L. Koss, cor. Swan and Hudson sts., Albany ; tJ. 
Goodspeed, Glen’s Falls, Warren Co, * Wm. W. 
Smith, Detroit, Mich. ; *Mrs. A. M. L. Willson, New 
York ; *Tim, O’Connor, Fordham ; tMary Bellows, 
N. E. Station, Dutchess county; *Thomas Mahan, 
26th st., bt. 9th and 10th Ave’s. 





* These patients were blind, and had to be led to 
the office; at the expiration of two weeks, they 
could go about the city at pleasure. 

+ These cases of Amaurosis were restored to sight 
after they were given up asincurable by the faculty, 
and can be referred to by any person who wishes to 
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Book-keeping without a Master. 
MAYHEW’S 


PRACTICAL BOOK-KEEPING, 
BY SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY. 


Tuts Work has been recommended by 
the Superintendent of the City of New York, and 


Brooklyn, and Williamsburgh, 
tested this work 


Teachers who have 
in the school-room bear the 


Ad- 
DANIEL BURGESS & Co., 


Nov. 1t Publishers, New York, 





Teachers, here is 2 Book you all want. 


As Arithmetic was made plain, simple, 





As a discipline of the mind in 


ANIEL BURGESS & Co., 


Noy. lt Publishers, New York, 


To Lecturers on Phrenology, Physiology, 
AnD KinpRED SuBsects.—For the more complete 
elucidation of the above sciences, we would direct 
the especial attention of our numerous friends and 
patrons, as also the several lecturers who are about 
entering the lecturing field this fall and coming 
winter, to the folle ying list of Manixins, SKULLS, 
Cuarts, &c., which . ill be found to render material 
assistance in giving an exposition and illustration 
of these most important interests. 


Tue PREsENT Cost or MantKrne.—Those of the best 
quality and largest size, with seventeen hundred 
objects, six feet high, imported from France, cost in 
New York $1000. i 

The same size and quality, with only twelve hun- 
dred objects, $450. 

The next size, four feet high, same quality, with 
seventeen hundred objects, is sold for $400, 

The same size, (4 feet,) with twelve hundred ob- 
jects, may be bad in New York for $250. 

The smallest size of all, only eighteen inches 
high, is sold at $100. 


SKELETONS, wired and hung, ready for use, may be 
had at from $35 to $50, with all the parts complete 
An inferior article is sold at $30. 


SkuULLs, with jaws and teeth, properly prepared, 
cost from $8 to $10. Rare specimens of different 
races are sometimes sold at prices ranging from 
$25 to $50; while ‘hose gathered from old battle- 
fields may be bought at various prices, from 25 cents 
up to $5. 


AnIMAL Skutrs—such as the Dog, Sheep, Pig. Bear, 
Wolf, Lion, Tiger, Cat, etc., etc., and those of Birds, 
Reptiles, &c., are sold at from 25 cents to $1. All 
affording excellent contrasts to the student in 
Phrenology ana Natural History. 

In addition to the above, Paintings, Drawings, 
and Engravings, showing all parts of the Human 
Body, fully developed, may be added to the collec- 
tion of a Physician, or a Lecturer on Physiology, 
Phrenology, and Anatomy. 

PorTRAITS, the size of life, painted in oilon canvas, 
cost from $5 to $50. Outline Drawings of Heads, on 
pasteboard, from one to three dollars each, 

ANATOMICAL DRAWINGS, full figures, the size of 
life, on rollers, in colors, from $2.50 to $3,50 each, 
A full and complete set, consisting of eleven figures, 
the size of life, or about six feet high, may be had 
for $25 a set. 

Orders for any of these articles may be addressed, 
with enclosure, by mail or express, to the publishers 
of this Journal, as follows: 


FOWLERS anv WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 





W.C. & J. Neff, Dealers in Electro-Mag” 
netic Machines, Telegraph Registers, Receiving 
Magnets, and Keys, wholesale and retail; No. 3}4¢ 
South Seventh st., Philadelphia. 
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Hooks 
BY FOWLERS AND WELLS, 


308 Broapway, New York. 
Works on Phrenology. 


Combe’s Lectures on Phrenology. In- 
cluding its application to the present and prospective 
condition of the United States. Llusirated, $1.25. 
Chart for Recording various Develop- 

_ments. Designed for Phrenologists. Price 6 cents. 

Coxastitution of Man, considered in rela- 
tion to External Objects. By George Combe. The 
only authorized American Edition. Llustrated with 
twenty engravings, Puice 87 cents. 

Detence of Phrenology, with Arguments 
and Testimony. By Dr, Boardmsn. A good work for 
young Phrenologists, Price 87 cents. _ Z 

Education: its Elementary Principles 
founded on the Nature of Man. By J. G. Spurzheim, 
M.D. Containing the laws of exercise; direction of 
the faculties ; motives to action; education of the 
sexes; duration of nations, etc. Price 87 cents. __ 

Moral and Intellectual Science applied 
to the Elevation of Society. By George Combe, 
Robert Cox, and others. Illustrated with portraits of 
eminent moralists and philcsophers, Price $2 30. 

Mental Science, Lectures on, according 
to the Philosophy of Phrenology. Illustrated with 
engravings. by Rev. G.S. Weaver. Price 87 cents. 

Phrenology Proved, Ijlustrated, and Ap- 

us. Accompanied by a Chart, embracing a concise, 
Slementary View of Phrenology, with forty-three 
illustrative engravings. Thirty-sixth edition, A stand- 
ard work on the science, eminently practical in its 
teaching, and adapted to the general reader. Price, 
postage prepaid, $1 25. 

Phrenological Journal, American Month- 
ly. Quarto, Uilustrated. A year, One Dollar. 

Popular Phrenology: exhibiting the Phre- 


nological Developments of more than fifty different 
Personages. Price 30 cents, 


Phrenological Guide. Designed for the 


Use of Students of their own Characters. With nu- 
merous engravings. Price 15 cents. 
Phrenology aud the Scriptures By Rey. 


John Pierpont. Showing the barmony between the 
teachings of Christ and his Apostles, and the scieuce of 
Phrenology. Price 12 cents. 

Phrenological Almanac. Illustrated with 
numerous engravings Price 6 cents. 

Religion, Natural and Revealed ; or, the 
Natural Theology and Moral Bearings of Phrenology. 
By 0. S. Fowler. Price 87 cents. 3 

Symbolical Head and Phrenological 
Chart, in Map Form, showing the Natural Language 
of the Phrenological Organe. 25 cents. 

Temperance and Tight-Lacing ; founded 
on the Laws of Life as developed by Phrenology aud 
Physiology. Price 15 cents, 





Gocd News for Teachers. 


TOWER’S 
ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR. 


Tuts Grammar seems destined to go 
into use all over the country. Every one who exa- 
mines it wants to use it. The whole subject is 
made perfectly plain and easy. Just look at it, and 
you will use it. Price 25 cents, sent by mail, post- 
age paid, Address 

Nov. 1t DANIEL BURGESS & Co., New York. 
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Notes avd Queries. 





Toe GRAVEL WALL, ETC.—S., Windham, Me. 
The articles which have from time to time appeared in your 
valuable Journal upon the gravel wall, &e., have been to 
me exceedingly interesting: they led me to send for a copy 
of your “Home for All” as soon as it was published; and 
the reading of that has induced me to make trial of the gra- 
vel wall, as it has thousands of other individuals throughout 
the country to do. My object in writing is to show my plan 
and get a little advice, if your time is not too much taken up 
with other matters; which advice may be of importance to 
others. 

I live in a country village, and in the course of business 
have valuable books and papers committed to me for safe- 
keeping, besides papers of my own; and a fear that these 
may get burnt is a cause of frequent anxiety, which it seems 
to me may very easily be remedied by making use of the 
gravel wall for building. For this idea [ am much indebted 
to you. 

I propose to build a gravel-wall office of twelve-feet sides, 
and to make the floor of tiles or bricks resting upon arches sup- 
ported by pillars. This will give space below for astove or fur- 
nace, and a wood-room entirely separated from the fire, and, 
of course, fire-proof. The door is to be of iron; and the win- 
dows to be covered by iron blinds, to protect them from the 
flame of any neighboring building which might chance to 
be burnt. So farit seems to be jire-proof: and now for the 
question: How can the roof be made of incombustible mate- 
rials? I know of no plan which does not involve too much 
expense for a country office: the best I can think of, all 
things considered, is a common roof covered with sheet zine 
or tin; if this should be burnt, the heat and flame would 
of course be slight, which I think to guard against effectually 
by having close iron book-cases and iron desks, ¢7J ean get 
them. This seems an important matter for thousands of 
towns in this country, whose records and papers are now 
kept in miserable old houses which are exposed every hour 
to be destroyed by fire. 8. 

To render this still more secure, paint the wood-work with 
the following: Saturate water with potash, soda ash, or sal 
soda, till it will take no more. Strong lye will serve the same 
purpose. Stir in wheat flour till of the consistency of sizing, 
and add blue clay; run off in water, as lime is run off or 
slaked to fit it for making mortar, till it is the consistency 
of*paint. Apply with a paint brush or white-wash brush, 
and color it by adding any kind of paint you may fancy. 
Nothing thus painted, floor, floor-timbers, or wood of any 
kind, will burn with a blaze. 

A tin roof is the best fire-proof I know of. 

A new preparation for roofing, just invented, promises 
well. We shall give it a trial, and report progress. 

The iron desk idea is excellent. 


Cuay AND Gravet.—Norman J. Coleman asks, 
“ Whether we have ever built with sand and gravel mixed 
with clay in place of lime, or with clay and stones?” We have 
not, and recommend it only as seeming plausible; but 
should decidedly prefer to build with clay and stones of all 
sizes—the larger the better—to building with clay, sand, and 
gravel. Try it on a small scale, report the result, and act 
accordingly. In this case, let as many stones come to the 
surface as possible; and the more open space you leave 
between the stones and clay, the better; because these spaces 
will serve as non-conductors of heat, cold, and wet. 


W.4H.S., Big Island, Itl.— You can get a 
camera obscura at any price from three dollars upwards, 
depending upon size and style of finish. You can obtain 
them from any mathematical instrument-maker. A descrip- 
tion, with cuts, will be found in any good work on natural 
philosophy. There is nothing difficult in their use; a child 
can understand their management. 


PRESERVING AND Sturrine Birps, &c.—M. B. H. 
The following are approved recipes: 


After the skins are taken from the birds, they are to be 
well rubbed with one of the following prescriptions: 

Take arsenic and camphor, of each one ounce; alum, two 
ounces ; saltpetre, two ounces; corrosive sublimate, half an 
ounce. They should be well pulverized in 2 mortar. Or, 

Take of camphor, two and a half ounces; arsenic, one 
pound; white soap, one pound; sal tartar, six ounces; chalk, 
two ounces. Pulverize and mix well together. 


Toran Depravity.—J. P.M. ‘Is the doctrine 
of total depravity consistent with Phrenology—that is, can 
a man be totally depraved, and yet have certain moral 
faculties?” Phrenology recognizes two causes of human 
depravity—one hereditary, or consequent on wrong or bad 
phrenological and physical conditions in parents. Considered 
in this light, all are more or less depraved by nature. Se- 
condly, the phrenological faculties are all naturally good, 
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whatever may be their degree of development, but may be 
put to a wrong use, or exercised contrary to their original 
constitution. In this sense, even the moral organs, however 
large, may become depraved and the instrument of depraving 
the others. Thus, Paul verily thought he was doing God ser- 
vice in persecuting Christians ; that is, his Conscientiousness 
produced depraved actions, yet with good intentions. Our 
recent article on Conscientiousness shows that that organ 
often increases wrong feelings and doings. Alcoholic drinks, 
chewing and smoking tobacco, drinking excessively of tea 
and coffee, over-working, over-study, and, indeed, every 
other violation of either the physical or moral laws, creates 
depravity, and these depraving causes may render that de- 
pravity total in the sense that it may pervade all the faculties, 
But Phrenology knows nothing about total depravity other 
than that consequent on hereditary and physical conditions, 
regimen, &c. Our work on Religion, lecture on Temperance, 
work on Physiology, and works on Phrenology, such as 
Herepritary Desonnt, Love AND PARENTAGE, MATERNITY, 
&e., will throw additional light on this query. 
The Microcosm is not yet published, 


Gop’s Laws.——Prayer, Change of Heart. G. 
asks, “if we believe God ever interferes with the laws of 
nature; and if not, of what use is prayer?” Our answeris, 
that for God to interfere with the laws of cause and effect is 
to come in conflict with his own established institutes, and 
break his own laws. Our views on prayer will be found in 
our work on Rerigion. But as we are now remodelling 
that work, by waiting a few months, you will find this ques- 
tion answered more satisfactorily than in the present edi- 
tion. Secondly, “Is there such a thing as a change of heart?” 
Undoubtedly. See the phrenological exposition of it in 
Fow.zr’s Pureno.oey, page 410. 





Tue DirreRENCE, ETC.—Nelson Wade. ‘‘ Why 
do children of the same parents often differ so widely?” In 
consequence of the different states of the parents at the 
several times when they form the characteristics of their 
children, as explained in Love AND PARENTAGE. But espe- 
cially on account of the different states of the mother before 
they are born, Other causes—such as, that one child takes 
after one grandparent, and another after another, as explained 
in Herepitary Desornt; together with different states of 
health in the children, as well as parents, and different edu- 
cations and circumstances, together with many like causes, 
contribute to cause these differences. 

“ How can I cultivate Alimentiveness?” By eating regu- 
larly, leisurely, and taking as much gustatory pleasure in 
what you eat, as possible. We will endeavor to give this 
subject a full elucidation in some subsequent number of the 
Journal. 


Toe Dark Sme.—E. “Be kind enough to 
inform a young person, through the PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 
NAL, what course to take, whose disposition is rather melan- 
choly, and who mourns deeply over the imperfections of 
human nature, and does not enjoy life as it really is.” 


This looking on the melancholy side of things is caused by 
a morbid, fevered state of the brain and nervous system, sto- 
mach included, Its cause is physical, and its remedy must 
be applied to remove the cause. Indigestion always pro- 
duces this affect. Disappointed love often does. So do 
some other habits, of which a perverted or craving state of 
Amativeness is the basis, Removing the physical disorder 
will remove the melancholy. 

Probably, in your case, matrimony, present of prospective, 
will be the best remedy. 

As to mourning over the imperfections of human nature, 
why, do what you can to obviate them; but don’t cry over 
the balance. Work too hard at the former to find time for 
the latter. 

But the best remedy of all, and the one to accompany all, 
is to shake it off by force of will. See our recent article on 
Vitativeness. 

The next best cure is to Keep doing—something, any 
thing, but keep doing. 

InTELLECTUAL ImproveMENT.—A.D.F. “ Edu- 
cation Complete,” by O. 8. Fowler, will give you the infor- 
mation you ask. Price, prepaid by mail, $2 50, 


BLEEDING AT THE Nose.—D. F. W. “ What 


makes my nose bleed so often? for it injures iny brain.” 
You eat too much, 
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OUR POPULAR FAMILY JOURNALS, 


FowLers AND WELLS, 308 Broad- 
way, New York, publish the following Popular 
and Scientific Surrats, which afford an excellent 
opportunity for bringing before the Public all 
subjects of general interest. 





Lire Inuustrratep. <A First-class 
Weekly Newspaper, devoted to News, Literature, 
Science, and the Arts; to Exterramment, Im- 
PROVEMENT, and Progress. Designed to encour- 
age a spirit of hope, manliness, self-reliance, and 
activity among the people; to point out the 
means of profitable economy ; and to discuss and 
illustrate the leading ideas of the day ; to record 
all signs of progress; and to advocate political 
and industrial rights for all classes. 

_ Its columns contain Original Essays, Historical, Biograph- 
ical, and Descriptive; Sketches of Travel and Adventure, 

Poetry, Painting, Music, Sculpture, ete.; articles on Science, 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Physiology, Educatien, the Mar - 
kets, General News, and every topic which is of importance 
or interest, all combining to render it one of the Bast Fam- 


Ly Newspapers IN tHE Worxpd. Published Weekly, at 
Two Dotuars a year in advance. 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL AND 
Heratp or Rerorms. Devoted to Hydropathy, 
its Philosophy and Practice ; to Physiology and 
Anatomy, with illustrative engravings; to Diet- 
etics, Exercise, Clothing, Occupations, Amuse- 
ments, and those Laws which govern Life and 
Health. Published monthly, in convenient form 
for binding, at One Dollar a Year in advance. 


The Water-Cure Journal holds a high rank in the science 


’ of health ; always ready, straight-forward, and plain-spoken, 


it unfolds the laws of our physical nature, without any pre- 

tensions to the technicalities of science, but in a form as 

attractive and refreshing as the sparkling element of which 

it treats. We know of no American periodical which pre- 

sents a greater abundance of valuable information on all 

ed relating to human progress and welfare.— New York 
rioune. 


This is, unquestionably, the most popular Health Journal 
in the world.—Zvening Post. 





THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL 
Journau. A Repository of Science, Literature, 
and General Intelligence; devoted to Phreno- 
logy, Education, Magnetism, Psychology, Me- 
chanism, Architecture, and to all those Progress- 
ive Measures which are calculated to Reform, 
Elevate, and Improve Mankind. Illustrated with 
numerous portraits and other engravings. A 
beautiful Quarto. Published monthly, at One 
Dollar a Year in advance. 

It may be termed the standard authority in all matters 
pertaining to Phrenology, while the beautiful typography of 
the Journal, and the superior character of the numerous 


illustrations, are not exceeded in any work with which we 
are acquainted.—American Courier. 


A Journal containing such a mass of interesting matter, 
devoted to the highest happiness and interests of man, writ- 
ten in the clear and lively style of its practised editors, and 
afforded at the “ridiculously low” price of one dollar a year, 
must succeed in running up its present large circulation to 
a much higher figure.—Vew York Tribune, 
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Tue PHRENOLOGICAL CABINET, 308 Broadway, 
New York, contains thousands of Busts and Casts from the 
heads of the most distinguished men that ever lived; also 
Skulls, human and animal, from all quarters of the globe— 
including Egyptian Mummies, Pirates, Robbers, Murderers 
and Thieves ; also numerous Paintings and Drawings of cel- 
ebrated Individuals, living and dead. Strangers and citizens 
will find this Cabinet gr Museum—always open and rREE— 
an agreeable place to visit. __ 


A correct analysis of the PurENnoLogicaL Or- 
Gans shows each individual to what pursuit or profession in 
life he is best adapted—in which he may be most successful, 
wherein he is deficient, and wherein he is excessively de- 
veloped, and how to cultivate or restrain those faculties 
necessary to obtain a harmonious, uniform, and consistent 
intellectual, moral and social disposition. 


& 

PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS AND ADVICE, with 
Charts and full written descriptions of character given when 
desired. Wo have all works on Phrenology, Physiology 
Phonography, Hydropathy, and the Natural Sciences. 


Our THREE JoURNALS.—I’or TuHrer DoLiars, 
remitted in advance, a copy of Lire In.tusrratep, Tue 
PHRENOLOGIOAL JouRNAL, and the WaturR-Curn JOURNAL, 


IX, will be sent a year to one address, Cheap enough. 
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Homan sctence—exact knowledge concerning 
MAN, his mental faculties and physical organs ; 
those physiological conditions requisite for mani- 
festing the mental powers; those Laws which 
govern the relations existing between mind and 
body ; PRIMEVAL HUMAN NATURE, man’s depar- 
ture therefrom and return thereto; the minute 
analysis of the mental faculties, and those great 
moral truths taught thereby, embody the very 
highest order, widest range, and most practically 
important truths and knowledge man can ever 
learn, and constitute rH—E PARAMOUNT FEATURE of 
this Journal for the year 1855, and open new 
fields of discovery in the boundless empire of 
mind. ‘This department will be illustrated and 
enriched by the portraits and biographies of 
persons noted for great, good, and bad character- 
istics, comments on- men and things, and wuat- 
EVER CONCERNS or AFFECTS MAN. It will also 
embrace and teach 

Anatomy AND PuystoLoay—the human struc- 
ture, and its laws of action, or tir and HEALTH, 
their conditions and promotion; “sound minds 
in strong bodies,” and frail bodies and bad phy- 
sical habits, as enfecbling intellect and vitiating 
moral purity. 

Home repucation—how to educate, govern, 
and develop our children, physically, intellect- 
ually, and morally. Morumrs, especially, it will 
aid in perfecting their offspring, obviating their 
hereditary faults, and moulding them into as 
superior human beings as possible. 
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Maayetism and its laws, especially as ap- 


plied to relieving pain and curing disease. 


Puystoanomy, or the face, form, actions, and 
natural language of the faculties, and other stans 
OF CHARACTER. 


AGRICULTURE, man’s best, most useful, and 
most healthy occupation; the choicest varieties 
and best mode of cultivating fruits and edibles ; 
or how to CHEAPEN and MULTIPLY FOOD, man’s 
most imperious necessity. 


Enaravinas, to illustrate all the leading topics 
of the Journal, more numerous and beautiful 
than have been heretofore presented, will com- 
mend the new volume to all readers of good 
taste. 


Mecuanics.— As at least one half of the 
wealth and prosperity of the world is dependent 
on the exercise of the Perceptives in combina 
tions with Consrructrivensss, the various me- 
chanical arts will be encouraged, new inventions 
explained, and illustrated with spirited engrav- 
ings. 

THE NATURAL SCIENCES ; for man can be studied 
successfully only in connection with nature, and 
nature with man; or nature’s laws and facts, 
including the arts, literature and news, and the 
principal workings of the great problem—hu- 


‘manity. 


WHATEVER CONCERNS MAN or nature, is em- 
braced within its broad platform ; hence, 

Farmers, mechanics, young men, students, 
teachers, parents, children, politicians, profes- 
sional mes—all human beings—may find within 


‘its pages First TRUTHS, applicable to practical 


life, and promotive of its interests. 


Frienps and co-workers, all who love man 
or science, or take an interest in human pro- 


gress, are earnestly solicited to help extend the ~ 


circulation of the AmericaAN PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. 
See Prospectus for 1855, on last page. 
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Pbhrenology. 


“When a man properly understands himself, mentally and physi- 
cally, his road to happiness is smooth, and society has a st:ong 
guaranty for his good conduct and usefulness.’’—Hon, T, J. Rusk. 











DR. CARPENTER 
AND PHRENOLOGY. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


In our former article, reviewing this great 
work, the consideration of the harmony of Phre- 
nology with comparative Anatomy was almost 
completed—completed as far as compatible with 
our present purpose, but manifestly incomplete, 
when we consider the dignity and extent of both 
sciences, and the bearing for good or evil which 
the latter has upon the former. The entire con- 
nection between the two may, at some future 
time, claim our attention, but such an extension 
of our review would at present be irrelevant, 
and unduly increase the subject-matter, for which 
we have now too little time and space. 

“The present system of Phrenology,”’ says Dr. 
Carpenter, “takes no account whatever of the 
series of ganglionic masses which lie at the base 
of the cerebrum in man, and which are thrown 
into the shade (as it were) by its excessive de- 
velopment ; but which increase in relative size 
and importance as we descend the scale, until, in 
the lower fishes and invertebrata generally, they 
come to constitute the whole brain.”’ After citing 
illustrations contextual with the above, he con- 
tinues in substance as follows: -—It is obvious 
that these organs must be of primary importance 
as centres of nervous action; and that the func- 
tions of the cerebrum, whatever be their nature, 
must be of a superadded and of a non-essential 
character. He regards the sensory ganglia as 
the seat of sensation, (each kind of sensation 
being communicated through its own ganglion,) 
and of the simple feelings of pleasure and pain 
connected with those sensations; and also of those 
consensual movements which follow immediately - 
upon such sensations. To this category he would 
refer the purely instinctive actions which are 
immediately prompted by sensations which seem 
to involve no idea of the purpose towards which 
they are directed, and which cannot be said (the 
idea of the object being deficient) to spring from 
a desire or propensity. The emotions and pro- 
pensities of man and the higher mammalia may 
be regarded as involving the combined operation 
of the sensory ganglia and the cerebrum; the latter 
affording the ideas, whilst the former invests these 
ideas with pleasure or pain which gives them the 
form of passions, desires or propensities, and 
which causes them to become the moving springs 
of a great part of the intellectual operations, 
which are purely cerebral. The action of the 
cerebrum in the passions, emotions, é&c., is limit- 
ed, therefore, on this view of their nature, to its 
instrumentality in furnishing the several classes 
of ideas to which these emotions respectively re- 
late. If the phrenological system be thus modi- 
fied there will no longer be the same difliculty in 


reconciling it with the facts of comparative ana-_ 


tomy ; since in those animals which are unpos- 
sessed of the posterior lobes, the actions which in 
man and the higher mammalia result from desires 
or propensities involving a distinct idea or con- 
ception of the object, may be purely instinctive, 
and may thus be performed through the medium 
of the sensory ganglia alone, without the partici- 
pation of the cerebrum. 

It will be seen that all these speculative objec- 
tions rest upon the assumed facts contained in 
the last clause; and these facts were, we flatter 
ourselves, successfully reviewed and controverted 
in our first article relative to Dr. Carpenter. It 
will further appear that the Doctor ignores en- 
tirely the facts which Phrenologists have col- 
lected during the last sixty years, and rests his 
opinions upon the sandy foundation of metaphys- 
ical theories and abstrusities, 

The doctrines which he holds in relation to the 
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sensory ganglia of the base of the brain have 
ever been held, with slight modifications, by the 
founders and adherents of Phrenology. The fact 
that the entire cerebrum down to the corpus cal- 
losum or great transverse commissure, may be 
cut away, and the animal continue to live—not 
think and act, but merely vegetate—proves two 
things; jirst, that the cerebrum. is the physical 
organ of the mind, and, second,{that those re- 
maining portions, constituting the sensory gan- 
glia, are organs intimately concerned in main- 
taining the integrity and relevancy fof those 
complex phenomena, the aggregate of which 
constitute life. ‘ 

He further objects to “the present system of 
Phrenology, because it leaves undetermined a 
very large proportion of the cerebral surface in 
man—probably not less than one-half; namely, 
the whole series of convolutions composing the 
opposing medium surfaces of the hemispheres, 
the convolutions of nearly the whole of the base 
of the cerebrum, and those of the fissure of Syl- 
vius. 


VIEW OF THE BASE OF THE HUMAN BRAIN, 


In relation to the unappropriated portions of 
the base of the brain it may be advanced, that 
their position is such, that the functions of these 
various structures cannot be ascertained from 
examination during life, as is the case with those 
portions of the cerebral mass which are more 
patent to observation. We know, however, as 
we have just stated, that they are intimately 
concerned, if not actually instrumental, in main- 
taining mere vegetative life, and that their con- 
nection with the phenomena of the intellect and 
of the higher moral sentiments is secondary, not 
primary :—that is, without them these latter 
could have no appreciable existence, since life is 
essential to their manifestation, and life itself is 
dependent upon the integrity of these basilar 
organs. But the function of a portion of this 
region is known. Dr. Andrew Combe discovered 
an enormous development of one convolution at 
the base of the middle lobe of the brain, lying 
towards the mesial line, on the basilar and inner 
side of the middle lobe, and of the organ of De- 
structiveness, in making an examination of the 
brain of a lady who had, for many years, been 
remarkable for continued anxiety about her own 
death. This coincidence led him to consider that 
there must be a connection between this convolu- 
tion and the love of life, and continued observa- 
tions have confirmed this opinion. 
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Section of the Brain, showing the convolutions, the proportions 
existing between the vesicular and medullary portions, and the 
corpus callosum of the brain. 

1,1, The anterior lobes of the brain 2,2. The posterior lobes. 
8,3. The longitudinal fissure for the reception of the fatx cerebri. 
4,4. The roof ofthe lateral ventricles. 5,5. The genu of the corpus 
callosum, 6, Its body, upon which the lines transversm are seen, 
7, 7. The splenium corporis callosi. 8. The raphe. 9, 9, The stiiz 
longitudinales laterales, or covered bands of Reil. 


In relation to the remaining “ unappropriated 
portions”’ of the cerebrum spoken of by Carpen- 
ter, we may safely advance the following as phre- 
nological and physiological principles :— The 
vesicular neurine, of which the entire surface and 
convolutions of the brain is composed, is the 
source of power; the medullary neurine, which 
constitutes the pearly, central portion of the 
brain, is the conductor of this power; each organ 
may be regarded as a cone whose base, lying at 
the surface, is composed of this vesicular neurine; 


4 hence, the greater this base, and the deeper these 
¥ superficial convolutions, the greater the mental 


power: further, the apices of these cones, com- 
posed of medullary neurine, centre in the corpora 
striata. Thus, sensations are transmitted from 
the basilar to the hemispheric ganglia, and be- 
come the stimulus of intellectual operations 
which have their seat in the vesicular neurine ; 
these intellectual operations give rise to the 
influence of volition, which is transmitted down- 
ward through the corpora striata to excite mus- 
cular motions in any or all parts of the body. 
The unappropriated opposing median surfaces 
may be regarded as the lateral surfaces of those 
organs lying in the median line from the root of 
the nose to the occiput. 

We have now considered all those objections 
advanced by Dr. Carpenter as founded upon com- 
parative anatomy, and cannot but regard them 
as null and void. The harmony between the two 
sciences is,as far as we can reason from facts and 
principles, complete, and apparent— apparent 
upon research and investigations, since the struc- 
ture and positional variations in the viscera of 
animals is so great as to require patient research 
and numberless observations to determine the 
exact relations which exist in all species be- 
tween structure and function. There are many 
other objections resting upon the same founda- 
tion, but not advanced by Carpenter, which may 
claim our attention ata later day. At present 
we will pass on to consider briefly the Doctor’s 
remaining objections. 

“The greater part of the observations upon 
which the present system of Phrenology rests, 
have been made upon crania alone, or upon casts 
of crania; not upon the cerebrum itself. In this 
method of observation there are many fallacies; 
especially those arising from the indisputable 
fact, that the cerebrum may be moulded in such a 
manner as to undergo considerable alteration in 
form, without any change in its internal structure 
or in the relative development of its several 
parts.” 

To this we may reply that the cranium is 
moulded to the brain, not the brain to the cranium, 
and that observations upon the crania of men 
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have proved that the general form and shape of 
the one can be determined, after making allow- 
ances for the appreciable thicknesses of the in- 
teguments and calvarium, by the gencral form 
and shape of the other. The Doctor remarks that 
the “ greater part of the observations have been 
made upon crania alone,” &c. True, the greater 
part have been made upon crania alone, but it 
was not until after the fact of the relation be- 
tween contour of brain and skull had been deter- 
mined, that such observations were considered 
valid. The fact once settled, and the preliminary 
steps by which it was settled were seldom re- 
peated, except in cases of dissections and post- 
mortem examinations, when the conclusions 
were, in every case unattended by organic dis- 
ease of the brain or extreme age, invariably 
verified. Andrew Combe gives the following 
narration of a portion of his conversion to Phre- 
nology: ‘In the middle of the lecture of the 1st 
of December, 1818, a brain was handed in, with 
a request that Dr. Spurzheim would say what 
dispositions it indicated, and he would then be 
informed how far he was correct. Dr. Spurzheim 
took the brain without any hesitation, and, after 
premising that the experiment was not a fair one, 
in as far as he was not made acquainted with the 
state of health, constitution or education of the 
individual, all of which it was essential for him 
to be aware of before drawing positive infer- 
ences; he added that, nevertheless, he would 
give an opinion on the supposition that the brain 
had been a sound one, and endowed with or- 
dinary activity: after which he proceeded to 
point out the peculiarities of development which 
it presented. After giving a detail of the case, 
which our limits prevent us from quoting, Dr. 
Combe goes on to say, that, altogether, the close 
connection between the fact, with which he him- 
self happened to be familiar, and the remarks of 
Dr. Spurzheim, who had never seen the skull, 
and judged from the brain alone, as it lay mis- 
shapen on a flat dish, made a deep impression on 
his mind.” GrorGe Comes. 

In the Phrenological Cabinet of Fowlers and 
Wells, the casts of the brains of many celebrated 
and notorious characters are on sale and exhibi- 
tion, as are also casts of the skulls of the same, 
and all can assure themselves of the intimate re- 
lations the former hold to the latter. There is 
undoubtedly great difficulty in the case of the 
lower animals, but here phrenologists have not 
confined themselves to examination of the crania 
alone. Dr. Vimont, of Paris, published a mag- 
nificent work in two quarto volumes, with a folio 
atlas of plates, on Human and Comparative 
Phrenology, containing upwards of seven hun- 
dred admirably engraved specimens of the skudls 
and brains, not of man alone, but of Mammifers, 
birds and fishes, showing the exact coincidence 
between the brains and psychical phenomena of 
both man and the lower animals ; and the per- 
fect accuracy of Dr. Vimont’s works and conclu- 
sions has never yet been disputed.. It cannot be 
that Dr. Carpenter is ignorant of the existence 
of this great work; he must have intentionally 
forgotten it when he penned the above objection. 
He continues: ‘An extensive comparison of the 
crania of different nations shows that their dif- 
ferences in form have, in many instances, no 
relation.whatever to their psychical character.” 
In reply to this assertion, we have but to refer 
our readers to the series of articles by Dr. Rogers, 
on the Natural History of Man, in this Journal, 
for the last ten months of the year 1853. In the 
last four of these articles the subject is discussed 
at length, and the conclusions therein presented 
upon good and sufficient evidence, are at vari- 
ance with Dr. Carpenter’s assertion. The re- 
maining objections stated by the Doctor are few 
in number, and of an indifferent character. 
“ There can be little doubt,” continues he, “ that 
the habit of attending to and of recording coin- 
cidences between cerebral developments and 
psychical manifestations, without due regard to 
the cases in which there is no coincidence, has 
been far too prevalent amongst professed phre- 
nologists. Unless the failures are duly chroni- 
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cled with the successes, no vaiue can be attached 
to any series of observations, however numerous 
and satisfactory. Many such failures, upon 
points in which there could be no misapprehen- 
sion or evasion, have come under the author’s 
[Dr. C.’s] knowledge, and have tended to pre- 
vent his reception of the present phrenological 
system ; but they find no place in formal treat- 
ises on Phrenology, which lead their readers to 
suppose that the coincidences are invariable.” 

Before proceeding to remark upon these stric- 
tures, allow me to present the following quota- 
tion from Samuel Solly’s work on the Human 
Brain—a work which is the result of over twenty 
years of toil, and is one of the standard authori- 
ties upon this subject. 

‘My reasons for believing that there must be 
pea deal of truth in Phrenology are four- 

old. 

“First. I have received from practical phre- 
nologists; and especially the late worthy Mr. 
Deville, such accurate characters of individuals 
known to me, but unknown to them, that I can- 
not believe the accounts I received could be the 
result of accident and conjecture, which must 
have been the case, if Phrenology is untrue. 

“ Secondly.. Phrenology alone—as it appears 
to me—can account for all the varieties of insan- 
ity, especially monomania. 

“Thirdly. The facts which have been collected 
by the late Mr. Deville, showing that the brain 
will alter its form at any period of life. 

“Fourthly. The existence of longitudinal com- 
missures.’’--Solly on the Human Brain, second 
edition, p.266. Authority vs. Authority. “ When 
such doctors disagree, who shall decide ?”’ 

The author of this review has had a number of 
years’ private experience as a phrenologist, and 
yet has never had occasion to record any “ fati- 
wres,’’ where he was accurately informed in re- 
lation to the health, education, habits of life, and 
nature of the occupation (whether active or se- 
dentary) of the person examined. These latter 
particulars are so important, that where they 
cannot be ascertained, they must be premised, in 
order that the result may accord with truth, for 
the modifying influences of all these particulars 
is so great, as to have very material weight in 
influencing a phrenological examination. I heard 
an anti-phrenological lecturer on Anatomy, in 
one of our provincial medical colleges, state a 
case of failure on the part of a very celebrated 
Huropean professor of Phrenology, which will 
illustrate their general acumen and the weight 
of even their professional convictions. Holding 
a skull in his hand, he remarked that that cra- 
nium had been presented to a celebrated Scotch 
phrenologist for examination, who decided that 
its original possessor had been a man of consider- 
able weight of character, vivid imagination, fine 
and delicate organization,—would have made a 
poet of marked ability, and other particulars of 
a like nature. When he had finished, he was told 
that he had made an entire failure,—that the man 
had been an idiot from birth until death, which 
took place when he was about twenty-four years 
of age. The professor added, to the class, that 
the man had never stood upright ; that when he 
walked, he was obliged, from weakness, to sup- 
port his body by means of his hands resting upon 
his knees; that about two-thirds of his life had 
been spent in bed, on account of sickness; that 
he was unable to feed himself, and, if I am not 
mistaken, had nursed like an infant all his life ; 
could neither read nor write, and was, in fact, a 
perfect idiot. And yet, with this self-contradic- 
tion staring him in the face, the learned profes- 
sor flattered himself that he had dealt the phre- 
nological convictions of a portion of his class a 
death-blow. Such is the character of phrenolo- 
gical “failures.” Itis strange with what avidity 
every inconsistency in the application of phreno- 
logical principles is seized upon and communi- 
cated, as establishing their fundamental error. 


let the practitioner of medicine or law, the mer- | 


chant, the artist, or the navigator, fail,—so long 
as he adheres to the science of his profession, his 
failure is attributed to Providence,—to unseen, 
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unknown, and undiscoverable circumstances, or 
to such a concatenation of events as rendered 
the application of his scientific principles una- 
vailing. But no excuse—if indeed he needs any 
—is listened to from the phrenologist. His error 
in judgment is considered an error in the prin- 
ciples of his science, and the inadvertency or in- 
competency of the man is visited in a four-fold 
ratio upon his profession. They forget that the 
true principles of the science may be firmly and 
indubitably established, while those who apply 
them may err. 

Our task is finished. We have reviewed the 
objections of the greatest living physiologist and 
anti-phrenologist, and shown that they are, in 
reality, of but little weight. We commend the 
subject to the earnest consideration of our read- 
ers, with the conviction that their enlightened 
decisions will be favorable to our cause. Should 
the contrary be the result, our labor will not be 
without its reward, for an enlightened opponent 
is at all times to be preferred to an ignorant and 
bigoted pretender, whose prejudices misstate 
the premises, and whose judgment confounds the 
conclusions, of his every chain of reasoning or 
investigation. 


Vsychology. 


PHYSICO-PSYCHOLOGIOAL 
INFLUENCES. 


Tue distributions and associations of the forms 
and organisms which compose the sum total of 
created being, observe the law of adaptation both 
as to exterior and interior properties. We may 
everywhere find exemplifications of this fact, more 
or less conspicuous, in the lower kingdoms of 
nature as well as in the human world. Thus the 
vegetation indigenous to any particular clime 
or locality, always bears a relation to the tempe- 
rature, soil, and moisture prevalent in that local- 
ity. The mountains of tropical regions, which 
rise from arealm of perpetual summer to an alti- 
tude of eternal snow, are clothed at their different 
elevations by different genera and species of 
plants, adapted to all the gradations of tempera- 
ture, from the tropic to the arctic. An artificial 
transplantation of any of these vegetable forms 
is either fatal to the latter, or else causes in it a 
gradual change of constitution until it is fully 
adapted to its new condition. Plants sometime 
manifest a marvellous instinct, which may almost 
be called intelligence, in making the most of the 
circumstances in which they are placed. For 
instance, transplant a rose-bush, grape-vine, or 
almost any other vegetable form, into a spot where 
it is on the one side approached by moist and rich, 
and on the other by a hard, dry, and sterile, soil. 
For a short time the roots will put forth almost 
equally in all directions ; but, as if growing wise 
by interior and sympathetic experience, the roots 
extending towards the dry and sterile soil will 
soon begin to recurve and extend toward the 
moist rich soil, as if in quest of the better pabu- 
lum which their brethren on the other side have 
found. Whilst a root is growing in any particu- 
lar direction, let a fresh bone be buried just be- 
yond and a little at one side of its extremity. 
The root will even turn out of its direct course 
and go in pursuit of the bone, and when it finds 
it, it will stop and send out numerous little fibres 
which, forming a net-work, will envelop the bone ; 
and when all the nourishment has been sucked 
out of it, the root will again pass on its way, and 
the temporary fibres thrown out around the bone 
will gradually disappear. 

In the animal kingdom we see exemplified the 
same law of distribution, adaptation, and conform- 
ability. Thus, in the frozen regions of Lapland, 
we find the reindeer, an animal fitted by nature 
to endure the rigors of the arctic winters, and to 
subsist upon the coarse and scanty food which the 
vegetable kingdom there affords. The deserts of 











Arabia, where the reindeer would speedily perish, 
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are the congenial home of the camel, which is to- 
tally unfitted by nature to bear the rigors of the 
Lapland clime. The fertile prairies of western 
America are inhabited by teeming herds of buf- 
faloes, which thrive upon the luxuriant pastures, 
whilst the craggy steeps of the Alps, where the 
buffalo could not live, are tenanted by the sure- 
footed chamois, which by nature delights in clam- 
bering and browsing among the rocky cliffs. 
Through the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky flows a 
river ; and because, in the impenetrable darkness 
which there ever prevails, the fishes that inhabit its 
waters would have no use for eyes, nature, or ra- 
ther the God of nature, has placed there a species 
of fish which have no eyes! Any attempt to trans- 
fer any one of these animal forms to a clime or 
country to which it does not specifically belong, 
would be either fatal to the animal, or attended 
with such a progressive change in its constitu- 
tion as to adapt it to its new condition. 

Animals, however, endowed with powers of ra- 
pid locomotion are often guided by a surprising 
instinct to change their location with the changes 
of the season, and according to the exigences of 
food and of circumstances most suitable for pro- 
creation. This fact is observable in the habits of 
the feathered tribes, and also, to some extent, in 
those of the deer and other fleet animals of the 
northern regions. Shad, herring, and some other 
species of the finny tribes also exhibit this instinct 
in a remarkable degree ; and the guidance which 
all receive from this migratory impulse is gene- 
rally unerring. 

A similar instinct’of adaptation is, in some ani- 
mals, often exhibited in'a marvellous manner, even 
under temporary and incidental exigences. Thus, 
it is said that the camel in crossing the desert of 
Arabia for the first time, will, if pressed with ex- 
treme thirst, turn short from his course and tra- 
vel directly to a spring of water ten miles dis- 
tant, and entirely out of sight. A young swarm 
of bees, if they are dissatisfied with the hive in 
which their owner places them, will make ita 
temporary halting-place, or alight on a neighbor- 
ing bush for two or three days, as if taking time 
to send out, and receive reports from committees 
of exploration ; and then the whole swarm will 
take to the wing, and, gathering themselves in as 
small a compass as possible, proceed in a per- 
fectly straight course to a hollow tree in a neigh- 
boring wood, which they had seemingly fixed 
upon as their future residence. 

But one of the most remarkable examples of 
an adaptive instinct of this kind which ever came 
to the writer’s personal knowledge, was exhibited 
by so stupid an animal as a common land tortoise. 
The tortoise had found its way to my mother’s gar- 
den, and was feasting itself upon the cucumbers. 
Being caught in the thievish act, he was thrown 
over the fence to some distance. In a few hours, 
however, that same tortoise (known by peculiar 
marks) was found again in the cucumber-bed. He 
was expelled again, and this time was carried to 
some distance, acrossa brook into the woods, and 
left among the rocks and bushes; but the next 
day he was found again in the garden, pursuing 
his depredations as usual. He was then carried 
over a hill, across several fences underpinned with 
stone, across a wagon-road, and thrown over an- 
other fence into a meadow among the high grass, 
and told to never show his face in those “dig- 
gings”’ again ; but the next day his identical tor- 
toiseship was found again among the cucumber 
vines, breaking his long fast with greedy vora- 
city! How can we account for the apparent in- 
telligence of the ugly little ‘“ varmint’’ but by 
supposing that there was a magnetic and quasi 
psychical rapport between him and the locality so 
perleoey furnishing the requisites of his nutri- 

ion? 

Man is an epitome of all the inferior kingdoms 
of creation, and therefore may be supposed to 
possess the qualities of all, either in a latent or 
active state, and that quality which is distinctive 
of his manhood besides. From the complexity and 
pliability of his nature, and the resources of his in- 
ventive genius, he can manage to live and flourish 
in almost any clime and country. Yet, even he 
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is subject to the law of adaptation, both physi- 
cally and psychically. Thus, if the Esquimaux 
Indian were to be removed from the land of per- 
petual snows to the equatorial regions of Africa, 
he would soon languish and die, whilst it would 
be equally fatal to the comfort and life of a native 
African to remove him to the country of the Es- 
quimaux. The same principle is in a less conspi- 
cuous manner illustrated by the necessity of ac- 
climation to protect a native of New York against 
the diseases of New Orleans, on taking up his 
residence in the latter city. A more forcible il- 
lustration, however, is given in the disease called 
homesickness, technically Wostalgia, which some- 
times attacks susceptible constitutions who have 
left their native places to reside in a distant 
country. Medical writers describe this disease as 
consisting first of a settled melancholy and long- 
ing for a return to the native country, which 
sometimes gradually increases in intensity, until 
the whole mental and physical systems are de- 
ranged ; and unless the patient can be transferred 
to his native soil, the affection may result in 
death. 

Considerations like the foregoing, and which 
might be multiplied to almost any extent, pre- 
pare us to entertain the proposition, that man, as 
well as the lower forms of life, is influenced, ex- 
teriorly and interiorly, by all things surrounding 


| him, and that, too, often to such an extent as to 


produce marked effects upon his health, develop- 
ment, and happiness. The natural scenery with 
which we are surrounded may or may not have 
a congenial and healthy influence upon our minds, 
and through our minds upon our bodies; though 
the same scenery may be entirely adapted to 
other constitutions. The sensible aspects and in- 
sensible emanations of the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms affect us in a similar way, as is evident 
in the differences of the physical and moral qua- 
lities of the horticulturist, who for years has been 
continually beholding the beauties and inhaling 
the odors of flowers, and the butcher, who has for 
the same length of time been continually inhal- 
ing the life-fumes rising from the blood and car- 
casses of slaughtered animals. 

But the most powerful of the influences of this 
general class which act upon us, are received in 
our associations with our own kind. The most 
unsusceptible persons, magnetically speaking, 
are more or less sensible of impressions, tending 
to modify their own characters, as received from 
persons with whom they familiarly associate. So 
decisive is the operation of this law, that we some- 
times, indeed, feel either an irresistible attraction 
or repulsion for a person at first sight, and before 
we have had the slightest external clew to either 
his mental or social qualities. Nay, some persons 
whose sympathetic susceptibilities are particu- 
larly acute, have sometimes distinctly discerned 
the physical aches and pains, or perceived the 
mental idiosyncrasies, or even the very thoughts 
of persons present with them, before any exter- 
nal indications of the same have been given. Not 
only so, but man’s magnetic sphere (which con- 
tains all the life-qualities of himself) is capable 
of being impressed on every thing that he handles, 
and that, too, in such a degree as to be clearly 
perceived by a person of acute sensibilities. In- 
numerable proofs of this fact have of late years 
been developed in the phenomena of so-called 
“psychometry,’’? which consist in the accurate 
discernment of the character of a person, by hold- 
ing in the hand his autograph, or a letter written 
by him. 

In the light of the foregoing facts, (and facts 
they certainly can be proved to be,) our location, 
circumstances, employments, and associations in 
life, assume an importance which few persons 
have hitherto attached to them. To each person 
there is a sphere of life that is most, and one 
which is least, congenial and adapted to health, 
and the development both of body and soul; and 
one of the first laws of our nature requires us to 
seek diligently, until we find that sphere which 
‘is best adapted to the peculiarities of our physi- 
cal, intellectual, and affectional natures. It is 
manifestly in violence of the divine order of 
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things, as illustrated by the universal analogies 
of nature, for a human being to rush at random 
into any situation, or set of associations, which 
may presentgitself, and without regard to this es- 
tablished law of adaptation ; and whoever com- 
mits this violence may expect to pay the penalty 
in a deranged life, an unhealthy body, and a 
dwarfed and stunted soul. 

If I am asked how we are to find the conditions 
and associations best adapted to our various consti- 
tutions, I would, for an answer, again point to the 
instincts of plants in discriminating, by the course 
of their roots, between the soil that is best and 
that which is least adapted to their nutrition ; to 
the migratory impulses of animals, whereby they 
infallibly secure to themselves an appropriate 
clime throughout the changing seasons; to the 
attractions of the humble tortoise, whereby he was 
repeatedly brought back to his food in the garden 
after repeated ejectments, and to the more noble 
and exalted instincts of magnetically susceptible 
human beings, whereby they are enabled to dis- 
cern, in some measure, the interior qualities of 
all things, and even of the magnetic life-principle 
which a writer leaves in his autograph, or ina 
letter which he has composed. Cultivate this 
magnetic, psychical, spiritual susceptibility, as 
all may cultivate it ; and when it developes into 
a clear, orderly, and harmonious intuition, place 
yourself trustingly under its guidance, and then, 
with the additional light afforded by Phrenology, 
the sphere of life as to locality, business, social 
relations, matrimonial connections, &c., may be 
chosen with a good degree of certainty of its being 
of all others the best adapted to health, prosper- 
ity, and happiness. Ww. F. 
es reams 

THe OLpEST CLERGYMAN IN THE UNITED 
Starrs.—A correspondent of the New York Hvangelist 
gives an interesting account of the Rey. John Sawyer, of 
Garland, Maine, who is doubtlessjthe oldest officiating cler- 
gyman in this country. ‘ Father” Sawyer will be ninety- 
nine years old next{October. He was born in Hebron, Con- 
necticut, on the 9th of October, 1755, He was ordained in 
1787, and has since been active in the duties of the Christian 
ministry. The writer says: “Father Sawyerfpreached with 
great regularity till some two years since, when he was 
thrown from a wagon and seriously injured. Up to ninety- 
six or, seven, there'seemed no flagging, buta readiness to 
meet every call *“And even now the invitation to preach is 
not declined from weakness or infirmity. He does not seem 
greatly fatigued after a preaching service, or even two such 
services. Indeed, within six months he has preached three 
times on the Sabbath. He preached last Sabbath in the 
immediate vicinity, upon'the words, ‘Is it well with thee?’ 

“His old friends were surprised at the system,: the ability, 
the point of the sermon, surpassing, as some thought, the 
efforts of his earlier years; one person remarked, ‘ that if 
he should hold out to preach fifty years longer, he would be 
® very eminent preacher.’ Through his long term of preach- 
ing service, extending to nearly seventy years, he has been 
greatly favored with health, having had in all that time but 
two sicknesses, taking him from the pulpit a very few 
Sabbaths. 

“The secret of much of this endurance may doubtless be 
attributed to the cireumstance mentioned by the writer, 
that Father Sawyer has a rare union of the Christian graces. 
It is stated that he is cheerful, and even playful, in his 
extreme age; his countenance lights up and expresses the 
emotions he feels, There has ever been asomewhat humor- 
ous vein about him—strokes and flashes of wit—but there 
reigns through all the spirit of piety. He is indeed amemo- 
rable man; and we feel, as we look upon him, that he is an 
eminently godly man. The presence of such an one is 
impressive; even his silence is a sermon.” . 

[A phrenological examination of Father Sawyer would, no 
doubt, disclose the following conditions: First, temperate 
habits, and an harmonious, well-developed body and brain, 
jnherited from a long-lived ancestry ; large Hope, Benevo- 
lence, Veneration, Conscientiousness, and Mirthfulness, 
with sufficient Firmness, Self-esteem, and Approbativeness, 
to give stability, dignity, and affability. It is not probable 
that Father Sawyer ever indulged in excessive eating, 
drinking, or doctoring. ‘Will not some friend of Phrenology 
give us a more complete sketch of this man, with a likeness, 
and also a brief history of his ancestry, for publication ?] 
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Anagvaphy. 


DONALD M’KAY. 


A PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, BIOGRAPHI- 
CAL SKETCH AND PORTRAIT. 


Mr. M’Kay possesses an organization highly 
favorable to action, and an uncommon amount 
of strength and energy, both of body and mind. 
There is every indication of health and vigor, 
physical and intellectual, and of the harmonious 
working of his whole being, each part sustaining 
every other. 

Phrenologically, three or four very prominent 
traits are indicated : ‘ 

Very large Perceptive Faculties give him 

quick observation; great ability to learn from 
experience ; correct opinions of what he sees; 
good judgment in respect to the comparative 
qualities and conditions of things, and especially 
of machinery and constructionin general. Large 
Order, Calculation, and Comparison, add much 
to his efficiency in his favorite pursuits. 
* He is, as we have said, very energetic. Trifles 
do not stop him, and no labor is too severe for 
him to undertake. Difficulties only draw him 
out and develop his character and resources. He 
is not acquainted with fear, and is liable to be 
too adventurous and even imprudent. 

He is very firm, and having decided upon a 
course of action, cannot be turned fromit. He 
is not easily controlled by others. 

He has great constructive talent, and likes 
nothing better than to have a new and difficult 
piece of work to perform. He has much origin- 
ality, and is very skilful in devising new ways 
and means. He pushes boldly forward in un- 
trodden paths. 

Ideality is large, and he is consequently ima- 
ginative and fond of the beautiful. He is un- 
usually kind and generous in his impulses, is 
happy himself, and delights in making those 
around him so. 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


We copy the following biographical sketch of 
Mr. M’Kay from the Wational Magazine, an ex- 
cellent literary and religious magazine published 
in this city : 


About ten years since, the writer of this 
sketch, then a resident in the beautiful town of 
Newburyport, Mass., became acquainted with its 
subject. Mr. M’Kay had just established himself 
in business, and won the confidence and respect 
of the citizens of the place. His fine marine 
models, his thorough workmanship, and his vig- 
orous business habits, had begun to attract the 
attention of the merchants of New York and 
Boston, and his shipyard was fast filling with 
mechanics, whose incessant blows echoed along 
the banks of the Merrimack. His increasing 
business gave a new impulse to nearly all me- 
chanical labor in the town, while the noble ships 
that were successively launched, returned a gen- 
erous recompense to the laborers. The presid- 
ing genius who excited and controlled all this 
fervor of business, causing the shapeless and dis- 
jointed timbers to rise up, by a thousand hands, 
into the most harmonious proportions, was at 
that time a young man of about thirty-five. Al- 
ways in the midst of his workmen, or upon his 
knees in his draughting-loft, “laying down,” 
with mathematical exactness, his vessels, he 
might easily be recognized as the ruling mind in 
the yard. About the medium size in his stature, 
abstracted in his appearance, as if conning some 
new design ; with his lips pressed quite resolute- 
ly together; speaking rapidly and with unmis- 
taken precision when the occasion called for it ; 
always active, with every faculty on guard to 
perform its duty at the moment required ; with 
a noble forehead, a fine eye, and a frank and 
hearty courtesy—such was Mr. M’Kay as he im- 
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pressed us upon our first acquaintance with him. 
It was impossible to be with him, even for a short 
time, without carrying away the impression that 
you had met with not merely a master of his 
profession, but a bold and successful explorer in 
new lines of mechanical enterprise. 

Mr. M’Kay has excellent blood in his veins; 
he is of Scottish origin, and was born in Shel- 
burne, N. §., in 1809. His parents are still liv- 


ing to share with him the merited honors which ~ 


he has won by his business triumphs. His early 
years were employed upon a farm, and his op- 
portunities for acquiring an education were very 
limited. The quiet life of the farm, however, 
did not satisfy the restless cravings of his me- 
chanical genius. At the age of nineteen, in con- 
nection with his brother Laughlin M’Kay, after- 
wards the accomplished commander of the Sove- 
reign of the Seas, he commenced his career as a 
shipbuilder in the construction of a fishing-smack. 
At the age of twenty-two, alone and without tes- 
timonials, he presented himself at the yard of 
Mr. Jacob Bell, the veteran shipbuilder of New 
York, lately deceased, and was taken into his 
employment. Mr. M’Kay’s extraordinary natu- 
ral endowments now began to develop them- 
selves, and no opportunity was permitted to 
escape him for making himself a thorough mas- 
ter of every branch of his business. While con- 
nected with the yard of Bell & Westervelt, the 
threatened collision with France, during the ad- 
ministration of General Jackson, gave occasion 
to unusual activity in the navy yards. Mr. Bell 
recommended Mr. M’Kay to the Naval Construct- 
or at Brooklyn Navy Yard; and here, from a 
thousand men, he was selected as foreman of a 
gang of employés ordered upon some more 
delicate and important portion of the work. A 
strong “ Native American” feeling—or rather a 
jealousy of superior ability sheltering itself un- 
der this party guise, and never more undeserved- 
ly expressing itself, (for although not born within 
the limits of the Union, there never was a truer 
American or more hearty republican,) beginning 








to render his position in the Navy Yard uncom- 
fortable, at the suggestion of his fast friend Mr. 
Bell, who appreciated his worth, and perhaps 
saw the promise of his future eminence, he en- 
gaged a yard in Newburyport, and commenced 
his labors for himself upon the Merrimack. His 
first packet-ships, the largest that had hitherto 
been launched upon this river, (constructed for 
New York firms,) for their perfect proportions, 
beauty of model, and thorough workmanship, at 
once attracted the attention of merchants, while 
their extraordinary sailing qualities confirmed 
the favorable impressions first produced. Here 
he launched his earliest “sharp ship,” the Carrier, 
which, upon its first voyage to Rio Janeiro, sur- 
passed in the shortness of the passage all previ- 
ous trials. The extraordinary fleetness of this 
vessel brought Mr. M’Kay into general notice in 
the mercantile community, and established his 
reputation as an original and highly successful 
builder. At the completion of the Joshua Bates, 
for Train & Co.’s line of Liverpool packets, 
through the suggestion of Enoch Train, Hsq., the 
much-respected head of the firm, he purchased 
one of the yards he now occupies in Hast Boston, 
and, much to the regret of the citizens, left the 
shores of the Merrimack for Boston harbor. He 
now constructed in rapid succession the well- 
known line of Liverpool packets, numbering 
twelve splendid vessels, ranging from one thon- 
sand to twenty-one hundred tons. 

A new occasion for the genius and skill of Mr. 
M’Kay was offered in the opening of the new and 
extraordinary market upon the Pacific. In the 
wonderful rush of passengers, and the great de- 
mand for the transportation of freight, two ends 
were to be sought in the construction of vessels in- | 
tended for this trade—speed and capacity. From 
the yard of our builder leaped forth the Staghound 
for its ocean race; and this fine clipper was fol- 
lowed by the appropriately named Flying Cloud, 
aship of the most perfect proportions, with a 
carrying capacity of seventeen hundred tons, 
and as flect as the winds that swelled her sails. 
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On her first passage she not only made the quick- 
est run from New York to San Francisco, but 
attained the highest rate of speed of any sailing- 
vessel up to that period onrecord. The passage 
was made in eighty-nine days, and she ran three 
hundred and seventy-four geographical miles in 
twenty-four consecutive hours. She has since 
exceeded herse/f, in her last voyage, making the 
distance in eighty-eight days, discharging her 
cargo of two thousand tons of merchandise, and 
sailing again for China on the ninety-ninth day 
after leaving New York—an unparalleled per- 
formance in the nautical world. 

This remarkable success, placing him at the 
head of his profession, and establishing his for- 
tune as a builder—for his contracts now reached 
the utmost limits of his facilities for building— 
although large additions were made to his yards 
—did not satisfy his merely stimulated ambition. 
He carefully reviewed all his past works, and 


analyzed their results, and came to the conclu- 


sion that perfection in modelling had not yet 
been discovered. Again he was found in his 
draughting-room, laying down, from the model 
which embodied the results of his previous cogi- 
tations, the lines of his new nautical triumph. 
In due time a noble vessel of two thousand four 
hundred tons, at that time the largest, longest, 
and sharpest merchant-ship in the world, to 
which he had given the well-merited title of the 
Sovereign of the Seas, glided from her ways, 
and hastened to assume her prophesied suprema- 
cy over the vast mercantile fleet. Up to this 
time, vessels of this size had been considered too 
large and expensive for any trade; and even 
doubts of their safety in the conflicts of the seas 
were harbored. No merchant would adventure 
his capital in this ship ; and, against the advice 
of his friends, the courageous builder, confident 
in his calculations, built her upon his own ac- 
count, investing in her all he was worth. Dur- 
ing her gonstruction he made himself familiar 
with the details of the California trade, and when 
he had completed his ship, he was prepared to 
load her on his own account. 

It was especially favorable for the success of 
the enterprise that it could be intrusted to such 
judicious hands as his brother, the well-known 
Captain Laughlin M’Kay, who promises to earn 
as rich a reputation upon the sea as his brother 
upon the shore. The success of the enterprise 
fully justified the confidence of the designer in 
the practicability of his plans. It was an intui- 
tion of genius which his extraordinary mechani- 
cal skill and indomitable perseverance brought 
to a happy consummation. Her passage out to 
San Francisco, as a whole, was not so short as 
that of the Flying Cloud, yet she was seven 
days in advance of the entire clipper ficet, 
which sailed about the same.time; although 
she was dismasted in the Pacific, at about the 
latitude of Valparaiso, in a gale of wind. And 
here the peculiar capacity and seamanship of 
her master found an occasion for their ex- 
hibition. Probably no vessel so thoroughly 
dismantled was ever refitted without making 
a port. Captain M’Kay, however, at once set 
himself with his crew to the task of replacing 
the lost spars and rigging at sea, without turning 
aside from. his voyage, and accomplished his 
purpose in the most successful manner. On her 
homeward passage, this ship made one of the 
greatest runs ever recorded. In twenty-four 
consecutive hours she made four hundred and 
thirty geographical miles, (fifty-six more than the 
greatest run of the Flying Cloud,) and in ten suc- 
cessive days she ran three thousand one hundred 
and forty-four miles. Her next passage also, 
from New York to Liverpool, although made 
under very unfavorable circumstances, was the 
shortest ever made by a sailing-vessel. In 
eleven months her gross earnings amounted to 
$200,000, and the noble vessel was then sold to 
her present English proprietors at the builder’s 
own price. Her achievements since, on her route 
between Liverpool and Australia, have fully jus- 
tified her early reputation. 

Our builder had not yet reached the height of 
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his ambition. Experience had shown that the 
passage to California had been lengthened by 
the tremendous westerly gales in the vicinity of 
Cape Horn ; and that, to combat these gales suc- 
cessfully, vessels of greater size and power than 
any which had yet been built were necessary. 
His incessantly active mind again grappled with 
the problem, and the wonder of the times was 
the result, in the form of the memorable Great 
Republic, the largest ship afloat, built for any 
active service. When she reached the water, she 
was preéminent above all others in her form, 
fastenings, internal arrangement, and useful and 
ornamental accommodations. From her keel to 
her pennant, every modern nautical improvement 
of any practical value, and many devised by her 
ingenious builder himself, were introduced in her 
construction. A sumptuous palace for the pas- 
sengers, officers and centennial crew, she still 
opened immense vaults between her decks for the 
bestowment of freight. She was of four thou- 
sand five hundred tons register, and of full six 
thousand tons stowage capacity. The wonderful 
harmony of all her proportions reduced the im- 
pression of her immense size, made upon the first 
view ; and only by comparing her with surround- 
ing objects—ordinary ships seeming quite like 
pleasure-yachts by her side—could her full ad- 
measurement be apprehended. Her length was 
three hundred and twenty-five feet—quite a long 
journey from her transom to her bow, and requir- 
ing no ordinary human lungs, even in a calm, to 
make the voice reach from one end to the other. 
The breadth of the ship was fifty-three feet, 
and the depth thirty-nine. She had four masts 
for the spreading of her mighty wings, and four 
decks for the strengthening of her sides and the 
covering of her merchandise. Her mainmast, 
which was forty-four inches in diameter, reached 
at its summit the distance of one hundred and 
thirty-one feet. It is a curious item to record 
the amount of the principal material entering 
into her construction :— 


“Timber of chestnut, and elm, and oak, 
And scattered here and there, with these, 
The knarred and crooked cedar knees, 
Brought from regions far away— 

From Pascagoula’s sunny bay, 
And the banks of the roaring Roanoke.” 


Of hard pine, one million five hundred thou- 
sand feet entered into her immense mass; two 
thousand and fifty-six tons of white oak; three 
hundred and thirty-six and a half tons of iron ; 
fifty-six of copper, exclusive of sheathing. Fifty 
thousand days’ work were expended upon her 
hull, equivalent to the labor of one man for one 
hundred and thirty-seven years! Fifteen thou- 


sand six hundred and fifty-three yards of canvas | 


were used for her sails. Her crew was composed 
of one hundred men and thirty boys. This mighty 


vessel also was Mr. M’Kay’ssoleadventure. Into | 
| tion, and has since been launched and sent to the 


her immense sides he poured his hard - earned 
wealth without stint, while all others stood aloof, 
hesitating at the experiment. No ordinary inte- 
rest was felt in its success. The bulletins issuing 
from time to time from the press were eagerly 
perused, and public curiosity had reached an 
unusual -height before the vessel was completed. 
The island portion of the city, where it was tow- 
ering upon its stocks, was constantly visited by 
crowds, and the well-known courtesy of the build- 
er was tested to its utmost by the constant inqui- 
ries of curious visitors. 


“Day by day the vessel grew, 
With timbers fashioned strong and true— _ 
Stemson, and keelson, and sternson-knee,— 
Till, framed with perfect symmetry, 
A skeleton ship rose up to view! 
And around the bows and along the side, 
The heavy hammers and mallets plied, 
Till after many a week, at length, 
Wonderful in form and strength, 
Sublime in its enormous bulk, 
Loomed aloft the shadowy hulk !” 


But when the hour of launching arrived, the 
harbor presented a most extraordinary and sub- 
Boats of every description, and 
steamboats, loaded to their last capacity, sailed 
to and fro in the vicinity of the stately ship. 
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Wharfs, bridges, vessels, house-tops--every con- 
venient spot overlooking in any degree the 


object of general interest—were black with spec- 


tators : 
“All is finished! and at length 
Has come the bridal day 
Of beauty and of strength. 
To-day the vessel shall be launched ! 
With fleecy clouds the sky is blanched, 
And o’er the bay 
Slowly, in all his splendors dight, 
The great sun rises to behold the sight.” 


Quietly among the crowd of workmen and of 
personal friends, moved the presiding genius of 


the whole scenc—the “ master,’ who had with - 


his own hand prepared 


“The model of the vessel 
That should laugh at all disaster, 
And with wave and whirlwind wrestle.” 


Some expressed their fears lest the launch should 
not be successful. “Did he fear no accident?” 
they asked. ‘Was he sure all was right?’ 
“Could he launch her?” He might have been 
pardoned for a little impatience. “Launch 
her!” said he ; “I could place her on the top of 
Bunker-Hill Monument, if it were necessary to 
do so.” Never was a launch more successful—so 
sublime, so enrapturing. Let Longfellow utter 
it in his noble song: 
“Then the master, 

With a gesture of command, 

Waved his hand; 

And at the word, 

Loud and sudden there was heard, 

All around them and below, . 

The sound of hammers, blow on blow, 

Knocking away the shores and spurs. 

And see! she stirs! 

She starts,—she moves,—she seems to feel 

The thrill of life along her keel, 

And, spurning with her foot the ground, 

With one exulting, joyous bound, 

She leaps into the ocean’s arms! 

And lo! from the assembled crowd 

There rose a shout prolonged and loud, 

That to the ocean seemed to say, 

‘Take her, O bridegroom old and gray; 
Take her to thy protecting arms, 
With all her youth and all her charms!” 


It was supposed that this noble ship would 
make her first voyage to Oalifornia ; but her vast 
capacities were finally filled for Liverpool, and 
no ordinary national pride was felt in view of the 
impression she would make upon the merchants 
and masters of England when she should reach 
their ports under the command of her gallant 
captain, late of The Sovereign of the Seas. But 
on this voyage she never sailed. She was inglo- 
riously burned at the wharf in New York, when 
chafing upon her fastenings, all ready for the 
sea. What will be her fate or future transform- 
ation, remains yet to be seen. But not a “smell 
of fire’’ passed over her builder’s hopes and plans. 
A large ship, second only to herself, The Cham- 
pion of the Seas, was in the process of construc- 


English firm by whom she was ordered—-a model 
and an illustration of American skill. The re- 
putation earned by these ships has brought into 
Mr. M’Kay’s handsa vast amount of European or- 
ders; and his yards are now pressed to their utmost 
power to execute them. He has himself planned 
and is rapidly constructing a new line of packet- 
ships, to run between Boston and different Eu- 
ropean ports. The vessels will be of the first 
class ; and we can readily imagine how popular 
a line, both for passengers and freight, this must 
be, prepared at this hour of the maturest expe- 
rience of the builder; combining every advan- 
tage that human invention has secured to the 
marine art; elegant in accommodations, fleet as 
the wind, and strong as timber, iron, and copper 
can render them. During the past ten years, a 
fleet of ships, some forty or more, any one of 
which would be a reputation for a man, has been 
issuing from the yards of Mr. M’Kay—all of them 


| marked with the genius of their builder, and de- 


fending his fame in every successive trip. 

It is an interesting fact that not one of his 
ships has ever put into a port in distress, or cost 
the underwriters a dollar for repairs, in conse- 
quence of any defect in its construction. 
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In the prime of his manhood, with an abund- 
ant capital, a rich experience, and the spur of 
extraordinary previous success, it is a safe pro- 
phecy that, if his life is spared, wonderful ad- 
vances will yet be secured in the naval art, and 
the wind will yet be a powerful competitor with 
steam in the carrying business upon the high 
seas, 

It is grateful to record, what may already have 
been inferred, that in private life, and as a citi- 
zen, our great builder illustrates all the genial 
and generous traits that belong to and adorn the 
true Christian gentleman. Success, then, to his 
noble enterprises! And may he long live to 
give wings to a commerce, which, if sanctified by 
the gospel will become the evangelizer of the 
world. In the present condition of the world, 
commerce, in its great arena of navigation, is 
among the chief means of civilization, and pro- 
gress. Such a genius as Mr. M’Kay’s is of more 
value to the race than that of the great soldier, 
or even the great statesman; we take pleasure, 
therefore, in paying this tribute to his merits. 








General Articles. 


” 





ON THE EFFECT OF 


MENTAL STATES, 
IN CHANGING THE FORM OF THE HEAD. 


BY LEVI REUBEN, M. D. 


Is the form of the human skull capable of being 
changed in a perceptible degree by the exercise 
or disuse of particular faculties of the mind ; and 
do facts show that it isever so changed ? 

The question here proposed assumes—what by 
scientific and sensible men is now universally 
admitted—that the brain is the organ of the mind. 
All have concluded, at last, that mind has its 
seat somewhere ; and by general consent they 


agree with the phrenologist in considering that, | 


for so noble an endowment, the brain affords a 
more suitable habitation than the liver, the heart, 
the stomach, or other localities, fancifully indi- 
cated by the ancients. 

The question also assumes that the brain con- 
tains upon its surface a plurality of nervous 
masses, which are the seat of particular faculties, 
and which have been termed organs. 
not my present business to discuss, and I shall 
here take itfor granted. A striking confirmation 
of this doctrine, however, is found in a fact not 
generally known, namely, that it was by the 
study of marked ‘“ developments’ on the back 
and upper parts of the head, and their connec- 
tion with powerful affections or sentiments in the 
individual, that Dr. Gall first succeeded in trans- 
ferring the seat of the whole emotional part of 
the mind to the brain. Physiologists were al- 
ready pretty wellagreed that the intellect resided 
there ; but it was for Gall to demonstrate that 
the brain is the habitation of the whole mental 
man ; and in this conclusion, thus arrived at, his 
opponents have been compelled to coincide, al- 
though they still reject the doctrine of Phreno- 
logy, which grew up out of precisely the same and 
similar facts! Had it not been for the labors of 
Dr. Gall, we might have been talking till this 
day about anger, melancholy, and so on, as being 
“stirred up in our livers,” and of love, devotion, 
pride, courage, and so on, as “arising in our 
hearts’’—those fleshy masses that never were, nor 
will be, aught more than very good forcing- 
pumps for the blood! Indeed, Shakspeare, with 
his home-spun philosophy, which was not always 
of the finest, habitually locates the passion of love 
in the liver. 

I wish here to b2 understood as not claiming 
for the brain any thing more than that it ig the 
instrument of the mind. Not that mind is merely 
the result of cerebral action ; but that the organ 
is the necessary physical medium through which 
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the mind expresses itself in its present state of 
being. 

To the question in hand. That particular por- 
tions of the brain will increase by use, or dimin- 
ish by disuse, is simply a consequence of an 
invariable law of nutrition. All parts of a 
living body, actively, naturally, and not unduly 
exercised, first become more compact in their 
own texture, and secondly, over and above that, 
undergo a real, measurable increase in size. 
Results directly opposite follow from protracted 
disuse. Increase, where it occurs, has of course 
its limits; or exertion would lead to monstrosity. 
I hold this ground to be incontrovertible,—That 
long and active exercise of any part of the brain- 
mass will, within certain limits, give to that part 
an augmented bulk and weight. When we come 
to speak of the facts, showing a change in form 
of head from exercise of special mental faculties, 
those facts will be found directly to aid in estab- 
lishing the principle here assumed—the plurality 
of the cerebral organs. 

But will the increased bulk of brain produce 
a change in the external form of the head ?—and 
will this change be so marked as to be evident to 
the senses? A prior question will here claim our 
attention for a time —namely, Does the skull de- 
termine the form of the brain, or the brain that 
of the skull ? 

Sir Charles Bell, in his Anatomy, admits that 
the brain first appears, and that the bones of the 
head are “ necessarily adapted to the form of the 
brain, previously existing.”’ But he adds, “A 
pregnant error [Phrenology] has grown out of 
this demonstration ;’’ for the skull has the round- 
ed form “ calculated to resist violence from with- 
out ;”? and thence he argues, that the brain is, 
from the first, ‘‘ formed with relation to the case 
that is destined to cover it.”’ “The brain,” he 
says, “conforms to what is necessary in the shape 
of the skull.”’ 

One is tempted here to ask whether it is ascer- 
tained that a blow, no matter how heavy, on the 
forehead of an idiot, is necessarily harmless? If 
a bludgeon, or a stone pavement, could possibly 
prove dangerous to such a one, why his forehead 
so flat and receding ?--why no salient and well- 
drawn arch, to receive and “resist violence ?” 
From the portraits we have of Vitellius and the 
negro Hustache, there should be, and doubtless 
was, a difference of full one and one half inch 
or upwards in thickness through the head in those 
By what rule of logic 
did the gluttonous and cruel tyrant come into 
the world fore-armed with a cranial side-arch so 
much superior to that of the inoffensive negro ? 
It is no hard matter to find in the collection of 
skulls in the possession of Messrs. Fowlers and 
Wells, two that differ full one inch or more in 
height from base to crown, at the point of Firm- 
ness or Self-Hsteem; nor to pick out, in almost 
any assemblage of men, two, neither of whom 
ever carried weights on the head, or had the part 
subjected to artificial pressure, and who between 
the same points will present an equal difference. 
And the same might be said of other measure- 
ments of the head. And these differences in heads 
of equal size otherwise, are very considerable. 

The truth is, the doctrine of Bell, if wholly 
admitted, does not conflict with Phrenology. 
The general contour of the skull is round, to fit 
it to “resist violence,’ and upon this mainly 
rounded surface the phrenological organs are 
disposed, throwing it by their ever-varying de- 
velopment into ever-various degrees of irregular, 
oval and circular outline. The general form of 
the arch is preserved, and Bell’s philosophy is 
satisfied : the particular variations, meanwhile, 
are endless, and afford “ample scope and verge”’ 
for Phrenology. Had it been, for other reasons, 
fit that the top of the head should be a mainly 
flat surface, the cerebral organs could not stand 
out upon that any more tangibly, nor, to a good 
eye and hand, any more appreciably than they 
do now. 

But Bell argues that the prominences on the 
cranium are designed merely to strengthen it at 
certain points ; and then confesses that they are 
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not found in all subjects! He admits that a full, 
high forehead indicates “intellectual superiori- 
ty ;” but then argues that the points known as 
the organs of Causality are but thickenings of 
the frontal bone, with no corresponding projection 
of brain! “The entire convexity,” says he, 
“bears no relation to the surface of the brain 
beneath.’”’ It follows, then, that in Vitellius, the 
cranial bones over the whole side of the head 
must be each nearly one inch thicker than at the 
same points on the head of Eustache !—for these 
cases, he says, are mere “thickenings of the 
bones.””? And so the bones at Causality and Com- 
parison, in Franklin and Gall, should be full one 
inch thicker than in the majority of the race, to 
account for the great frontal prominence seen in 
them, and yet give to their brain the form it has 
in other men! Here is an absurdity too palpable 
to be deduced by a mind otherwise so philosophi- 
cal, from the single fact—which is generally ad- 
mitted—that the depressions on the internal 
table of the skull do not always extend—although 
oftener than otherwise they will be found so to 
do—fully as deep as the eminences rise on the ex- 
ternal. And even Bell admits that “size of the 
brain-case, and form of the whole head,” have to 
do with the character and mind ; and in his next 
section he gives the ‘‘ Varieties in the Form of 
the Head indicative of National Peculiarities !”’ 
The witness is dismissed. 

A few facts will here be in place, relative to 
the earliest development of the brain and skull 
in the human embryo. In giving these facts, I 
shall follow the authority of Dr. Carpenter, in 
his ‘‘ Human Physiology.’? The very first ap- 
pearance in the human ovum (egg) indicating the 
locality even of a future organ, is that of a long, 
narrow line between two ridges, termed the 
“primitive trace ;’’? and this is the site of the 
future brain and spinal marrow. And these ner- 
vous masses are distinctly seen to exist, before 
bone, or even cartilage, has appeared to envelop 
them. After the heart, the brain is the first or- 
gan that arrives clearly at a definite shape and 
consistency. From the end of three months, cer- 
tainly, and some authors say from the eighth 
week, the head is, relatively to the size of the 
organ after birth, much the largest part of the 
entire body ; and thus it continues until near the 
time of birth, so much so as to have the appear- 
ance of monstrosity. This size it owes to the 
brain, not to the skull. The bones of the latter 
do not begin to form until about the eighth week. 
They progress slowly, ossifying from the centre 
towards their edges, and are soft and yielding 
during almost the whole of foetal life. These 
bones do not completely unite until long after 
birth. Indeed, the process of ossification of the 
whole bony structure is generally supposed not 
to be completed before the twenty-fifth year of 
life. 

Some of the cranial bones are at the first com- 
posed of several pieces, in each of which the 
bony deposit proceeds from the centre outward. 
Thus Meckel, in his elaborate work on Anatomy, 
translated by Doane, tells us that the temporal 
bone consists of four pieces at birth; and that 
the frontal bone is then in two lateral halves, 
which do not unite until the end of the second 
year. Again he says, ‘‘ The number of the bones 
of the head differs at different periods of life. 
At first the number is smaller, because ossifica- 
tion does not commence in all parts at the same 
time. Next, the bones are more numerous, be- 
cause some bones are developed by several points 
of ossification, whence result separate pieces, 
which gradually unite.””—Vol.i., p. 459. 

Brain, then, appears before bone; and takes 
form and consistency long before its bony encase- 
ment is completed about it. Brain, therefore, 
must give form to skull at the first ; the latter 
having really no power over the shape of the 
former. Even if, as Bell claims, the skull is 
round in order that it may “resist violence,” I 
will say then that this tendency to roundedness 
must have been first impressed on the developing 
brain itself, or the skull must have taken some 
other shape. And this is, doubtless, the true ex- - 
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planation ; for heart, lungs, kidneys, and almost 
all nervous ganglia are quite rounded, although 
no special provision for resisting violence could 
have been contemplated in their case. 

Indeed, for what other purpose than the rapid 
production and development of brain necessary 
to the young human being, is it true—as those 
who have studied the “ foetal circulation” well 
know—that the largest portion and best quality 
of blood, during intra-uterine life, is made to 
flow to the head and upper extremities? Cer- 
tainly not solely to hurry up the growth of a pair 
of arms and hands, and of the mass of bone found 
in the head and face,—the latter being incom- 
plete after all this outlay. How much more 
clearly its object is seen to be, to spur forward the 
development of that most important of all organs 
—the brain! Again: Which should mould the 
other—passive bone, or active brain? 

Although, as I consider, no further proof is 
needed to establish the view here taken, I am 
tempted to add the analogies so appositely stated 
by the Messrs. Fowlers, in their ‘ Practical Phre- 
nology :” “ How unreasonable, then, to suppose 
that the skull should throw any obstruction in 
the way of the development of the brain! This 
would be like assuming that men are made for 
the houses they occupy, not the houses for the 
men. What! one operation of nature interfere 
with and prevent another operation of nature! 
Does the bark obstruct the growth of the tree? 
Does the shell of the oyster, the lobster, or the 
turtle, prevent the increase of, or give shape to, 
the body of these animals? As well might we 
assume that the skin gives shape to, and prevents 
the growth of, the arm, the hand, or the skull, as 
to suppose that the skull controls the size and 
shape of the brain.”’ 

Wecome now to the original question, whether, 
after a certain form of the head has been during 
infancy and youth acquired, that form can be 
perceptibly changed by exercise of the mental 
faculties? It will be well to keep in mind that, 
since both brain and skull are physical in their 
nature, they are subject to all physical laws, those 
of pressure among the rest. Being vital also, and 
especially the former, they must be subject to the 
vital laws, among- which is that of nutrition— 
that is, of change—undergoing constant destruc- 
tion and repair of their parts. 

It is a principle clearly stated by modern 
physiologists, and I think conclusively argued 
by Carpenter, (Human Phys., p. 645,) that in 
vertebrates (back-boned animals) the whole osse- 
ous system is subservient to the ends of the nervo- 
muscular apparatus. Hence he has termed the 
bony framework in these animals the “ neuro- 
skeleton,” in contradistinction from the “‘ dermo- 
skeleton,’’ which characterizes the lower, inverte- 
brated series. How can the skeleton, which thus 
comes into existence at the demand of the nervo- 
muscular apparatus, fail to conform to the vary- 
ing developments of the latter? Indeed, it does 
so conform. In the blacksmith’s arm—the stand- 
ing illustration of increased muscular develop- 
ment—it is not the muscles alone that are larger, 
but the prominences on the bones to which these 
muscles are attached are also more marked and 
strong. The bones themselves will be found 
more compact and heavy. Thos. Topham, “ the 
strong man,” lifted filled hogsheads, and bent 
iron bars by a blow across his bare arm, either 
of which feats would doubtless have broken 
the bones of one less practised in athletic exer- 
cises, even if he had had the muscular power to 
perform them. If bones, ligaments and tendons 
were not developed and strengthened by exercise, 
as well as muscles, then all the former would be 
liable in a thousand instances to be broken by 
the increased power of the latter, where now we 
know no such accident occurs. 

The bones are never equally dense and solid 
throughout. Besides the hollow centre of the 
long bones, all forms have a more or less spongy 
structure,—containing in different parts more or 
less numerous small cavities, (cancelli,) and 
communicating through all their parts by minute 
tubes, (the Haversian canals.) Now, investing 
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the bone completely, and sending off shoots to 
all its cavities, is a membrane (the periosteum) 
which has ramifying in it, wherever it is found, 
capillary blood vessels and absorbents, and,also a 
few nerves. (Carpenter, Hum. Phys., pp. 269, 
270.) Thus vessels and nerves penetrate, at very 
small distances from each other, all parts of the 
bones, and we find each of the latter supplied 
with one or more branches from the arterial 
system, termed its “nutritive arteries.” The 
object of this whole complex arrangement within 
the bones is simply to secure their nourishment. 
Therefore, like all other parts, they must be con- 
stantly undergoing waste ; especially since this 
supply of blood is, so far as we can judge, equally 
active in adult life, after the growth of the bone 
is fully complete. The same fact is yet more 
clearly proclaimed by the presence of the absorb- 
ent vessels, whose special office always is, to take 
up and remove froma part certain products of 
waste or decomposition, appearing under the 
vital operations. And it cannot be said that 
these vessels are present to perform this office 
for the membrane alone,—the membrane itself 
being here not for any value it has per se, but 
merely for the purpose of introducing the vessels 
and nerves concerned in the vital operations of 
ihe bone. : 

But that there may be no doubt left on a point 
of so much importance, I will quote again from 
Carpenter, Fifth Amer. Ed., p. 266: ‘In order 
that it [the osseous system] may keep pace with 
the progressive growth of the organism in gene- 
ral, it must be made capable not merely of receiv- 
ing additions to its surface, but also of having its 
interior gradually consolidated by new deposits, 
and, in like manner, of having the parts first laid 
down removed by subsequent absorption from 
within as well as from without. HEyen when the 
full growth of the skeleton has been obtained, 
nutritive changes still take place in it.” It is 
true, Carpenter thinks the waste in bone will be 
slight; but that it must be very appreciable is 
proved not only by the facts already mentioned, 
but also by those experiments in which madder 
fed to animals enters in the process of their nu- 
trition into the bones, giving them a red color, 
and then, if its ingestion be discontinued, being 
gradually taken up and removed, so as to restore 
them to their original whiteness. And Carpenter 
himself tells us, p. 552, “That some nutritive 
change is continually taking place in them [the 
bones and teeth] is certain from the fact that, if 
the supply of blood be withdrawn, the parts thus 
affected die and are cast out of the body.” This 
is true at any age; and if even in adult and old 
age nutrition of bone must still go on, certainly 
then decomposition of bone must first be going 
on to make room for the additional material. 
The bones, then; during life are constantly in a 
state of change ; and this is the point I have been 
laboring to establish. ~ 

The least we can say for the osseous masses is, 
therefore, that their changes are more slow than 
those of the other tissues of the body. Yet these 
changes are actual; and under the effect of a 
steady pressure, as in the case of the brain acting 
from within upon the skull, in connection with a 
strong afflux of blood to the parts—a conjunction 
of all which conditions must occur in active exer- 
cise of the brain—this change of substance may 
become much more rapid and effectual than it 
would be under the ordinary circumstances of the 
system. 

Let us now, to illustrate the effects of this 
brain-pressure, suppose an impossible case, but 
one that will shed some light on the subject. 
Suppose that within the cranium of a living per- 
son we could introduce an iron bar, so fitted that 
it could be fixed immovably by one end in the 
centre of the brain, the other end being nicely 
and accurately adjusted into the depression “or 
furrow (“digital fossa’’?) at the centre of the 
frontal bone on its inner surface, on which de- 
pression phrenologists say is seated the organ of 
Comparison. Suppose for from three to six hours 
daily this bar should be so expanded by heat as 
to push with pretty firm pressure, no more, on 
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the inner surface of the skull,--the central end 
being still immovable, and life, with all its opera- 
tions of circulation, nutrition, and so on, being 
supposed still to continue. What now would be 
the effect? “A continual dropping wears the, 
stone,’’ says the proverb. Would not the crani- 
um, slowly undergoing its changes all the while, 
gradually yield to this pressure? Would not the 
organ of Comparison enlarge, and perceptibly, 
too, to an external eye? It must do so; the 
result is inevitable. But the cerebral organ of 
Comparison itself is based on other parts of brain, 
extending inward to the centre of the whole 
mass ; and the resistance of all the other portions 
mecting at the centre, this, or any column of 
cerebral substance, may be aptly compared to 
the bar of iron—fixed pretty much immovably 
within, and, if it expands at all, forced to press 
chiefly upon the inner surface of the skull, with 
which it lies in contact. Active exercise of any 
part——a muscle—the liver, in furnishing bile dur- 
ing digesticn—or a portion of the brain, always 
invites the blood largely into that part. This in- 
flux of blood creates pressure on whatever lies 
adjacent, and also leads to increased growth of the 
part so supplied ; and in the case of the skull, the 
double source of pressure thence resulting would 
be necessarily the cause of a gradual change of 
shape. The result here indicated would, of course, 
take place more readily in youth and early man- 
hood, than later in life; and this agrees well 
with the fact always observed, that marked 
changes in the character and mental aptitudes 
are much more likely to occur in early than in 
advanced years. Fora man to appeal strongly 
and long to any organ, previously not unusually 
developed, is like his locating a brace or a bat- 
tering-ram at the corresponding point within the 
cranium, and forcing it out into new and marked 
prominence. 

Some may object here, that under the pressure 
supposed, the internal table (layer) of the cranial 
bones would be absorbed ; and that thus room to 
accommodate the enlarging organ would be 
made, without affecting the external form of the 
head. Under very active exercise of portions of 
the brain, such absorption will doubtless take 
place in a degree, and more, probably, in propor- 
tion as the age of the person is greater, and 
change of substance less. But this evidently 
does not meet the whole demands of the case. 
For we shall not soon hear, I imagine, of a por- 
tion of the brain making its way completely 
through the skull, at even the thinnest part. 
And in this objection it is forgotten that the in- 
ternal cellular portion of the cranial bones 
(diploé) is quite firm, as well as are the two, 
tables. It is not so spongy as to be soft or yield- 
ing ; and therefore, whatever presses on the inner, 
presses for that very reason on the outer table, 
and, though it may be to a slightly less extent, 
modifies that also. 

The arguments thus far adduced, relate wholly 
to the case of increase of size in the cerebral 
organs. The opposite case, decrease of the cere- 
bral masses, needs not be separately considered. 
In view of all that has been said, I think it clear 
that a diminution of pressure on the inner sur- 
face of the skull would certainly be attended with 
gradual recession of the latter to keep up its 
adaptation to the cerebral surface. If, however, 
the brain shrinks inordinately, as in atrophy, it 
is well known that the skull does not then keep 
pace with it, and the cavity fills with water. 

There is one apparent difficulty in the way of 
this theory, to which I shall hope to do justice on 
a future occasion. The subject of the obstacles 
to cranioscopy presented by the scalp will then 
also be considered. 

Having now, as I think, established the possi- 
bility of appreciable changes in the external con- 
formation of the head, I shall in the proposed 
article take up the fact, and detail some cases in 
which such changes have actually taken place. 


Tur saying “that there is more pleasure in 
giving than receiving,” is supposed to apply to 
kicks, medicine and advice. 
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TURKEYS. 





THE WILD TURKEY. 
Tue wild turkey belongs to the Gallinae and 


to the order ma@leagris gallopavo, and is found only in 
America, Its original range extended from the north-west- 
ern part of the United States to the Isthmus of Panama. It 
is now mostly confined to the unsettled or thinly inhabited 
portions of Arkansas, Louisiana, Tennessee, Alabama, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, and the vast territory lying 
west and south-west of these States, though found in small 
numbers in Georgia, Florida, the Carolinas, Virginia, and 
Pennsylvania. Turkeys of a mongrel variety, produced by 
a crossing of the wild and tame breeds, are found in the 
mountainous parts of Sussex co., New Jersey, and in west- 
ern New York, and are usually called wild turkeys. They 
are occasionally brought to the New York and Philadelphia 
markets. 

Some of the peculiar habits of the wild turkey are thus 
described by Mr. Van Wyck in the “Transactions of the 
American Institute” for 1852: 


The wild turkeys do not confine themselves to any par- 
ticular food; they eat maize or Indian corn, all sorts of ber- 
ries, fruits, grains and grasses; and eyen "tadpoles, young 
frogs and lizards, are occasionally found in their crops; but 
where the pecan nut, (a variety of the hickory,) is plenty, 
they prefer that food to every other. Their more general 
predilection is, however, for the acorn, or mast, on which 
they readily fatten. 

About the beginning of October, while the mast still re- 
mains on the trees, they assemble in flocks, and direct their 
course to the rich bottom lands. At this season they are 
observed in great numbers on the Ohio and Mississippi. 
The time of this irruption is known to Indians by the name 
of the turkey month. 

The males, usually termed gobblers, assoclate in parties 
numbering from ten to a hundred, and seek their food apart 
from the females; whilst the latter either move about singly 
with their young, then nearly two-thirds grown, or, in com- 
pany with other females and their families, form troops, 
sometimes consisting of seventy or eighty individuals, all of 
whom are intent on avoiding the old males, who, whenever 
an opportunity offers, attack and destroy the young by 
repeated blows on the head. All parties, however, travel in 
the same direction, and on foot, unless they are compelled 
to seek their individual safety by flying from the hunter's 
dog or their march is impeded by natural obstructions. 

hen the turkeys haye surmounted all difficulties, and 
arrived in their land of abundance, they disperse in small 
flocks, composed of individnals of all sexes and ages inter- 
mingled, who devour all the mast as they advance; this oc- 
curs about the middle of November. It has been observed 
that after these long journeys, the turkeys become so fami- 
liar near the farm-houses and plantations, as to enter the 
stables and corn-cribs in search of food; in this way they 
pass the autumn and part of the winter. During this sea- 
s0n, great numbers are killed by the inhabitants, “who pre- 
serve them in a frozen state, in order to transport them to 
distant markets. 

Early in March they begin to pair; and for a short time 
previous, the females separate from ‘and shun their mates, 
though the latter pertinaciously follow them, uttering their 
gobbling notes, The sexes roost apart, but at no great dis- 
tance, so that when the female utters a call, every male 


within hearing responds, rolling note after note, in the most 
rapid succession ; not as when “spreading the tail and strut- 
ting near the hen, but in a voice resembling that of the tame 
turkey, when he’ hears any unusual or frequently repeated 
noise. Where the turkeys are numerous, the woods from 
one end to the other, sometimes for hundreds of miles, re- 
sound with this remarkable voice of their wooing, uttered 
responsively from their roosting-places ; this is continued 
for about an hour, and on the rising of the sun, they silently 
descend from their perches, and the males begin to strut, for 
the purpose of winning the admiration of the females. If 
the call be given from the ground, the males in the vicinity 
fly towards. the individual, and whether they perceive her 
or not, erect and spread their tails, throw the head back- 
ward, distend their comb and wattles, strut pompously, and 
rustle their wings and body-feathers. While thus occupied, 

they occasionally halt to look out for the female, and then 
resume their strutting and pompous movement. During 
this ceremonious approach, the males often encounter each 
other, and fierce battles ensue, when the conflict is only ter- 
minated by the flight or death of the vanquished. 

When mated for the season, one or more females, thus 
associated, follow their favorite, and roost in the immediate 
neighborhood, if not on the same tree, until they begin to 
lay, when they change their mode of life, in order to save 
their eggs, which the male uniformly breaks, if in his power, 
that the female may not be withdrawn from his company 
and attention. At this time, the females shun the males 
during the greater part of the day ; the latter become clumsy 
and careless, meet each other peacefully, and cease to gobble, 
The sexes then separate; the males, being thin and meagre, 
retire and conceal themsely es by prostrate trees in secluded 
parts of the forest, or in the almost impenctrable recesses of 
acane-brake. About the middle of April, when the weather 
is dry, the female selects a proper place in which to deposit 
her eggs, secured from the encroachment of water, and, as 
far as possible, concealed from the watchful eye of the crow ; 
this crafty bird espies the hen going to her nest, and having 
discovered the precious deposit, waits for the absence of the 
parent, and removes every one of the eggs from the spot, 
that he may devour them at his leisure. 

The nest is placed on the ground, either in a dry ridge in 
the fallen top of a dead leafy tree, under a thicket of sumach 
or briars, or by the side of a log; it is of a very simple 
structure, being composed of a few dricd leaves. In this 
receptacle the eggs are deposited, sometimes to the number 
of twenty, but more usually from nine to fifteen; they are 
whitish, spotted with reddish brown, like those of the 
domestic turkey. The female always approaches her nest 
with great caution, varying her course so as rarely to reach 
it twice by the same route; and on leaving her charge, she 
is very careful to cover the whole with dr y leaves, with 
which she conceals it so carefully, as to make it extremely 
difficult, even for one who has watched her movements, to 
indicate the exact spot. When laying or sitting, the turkey 
hen is not easily driven from her post by the approach of 
apparent danger} but if an enemy appears, she crouches as 
low as possible, and suffers it to pass. They seldom abandon 
their nests on account of being discovered by man, but 
should a snake, or any other wild animal, suck one of her 
eggs, the parent leaves them altogether. If the eggs be 
removed, she again seeks the male and recommences laying, 
though otherwise she lays but one nest of eggs during the 
season. Several turkey hens sometimes associate, perhaps 
for mutual safety, and deposit their eggs in the same nest, 
and rear their broods together. Mr. Audubon once found 
three females sitting on forty-two eggs. In such cases, the 
nest is constantly guarded by one of the parties, so that no 
crow, raven, or pole-cat dares approach it. The mother will 
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not forsake her eggs when near hatching, while life remains ; 
she will suffer an enclosure to be made around and im- 
prison her, rather than abandon her charge. 


The wild turkey is much esteemed as an article of food, 
being superior in flavor to the tame. On this account it is 
much hunted. They are very shy, and difficult to approach 
under ordinary circumstances, in the daytime, and when on 
the ground; but a knowledge of their habits places them 
almost wholly within the power of the skilful hunter, who, 
according to Audubon and others, when they are all quietly 
perched for the night, takes a stand previously chosen by 
daylight, and when the rising moon enables him to take 
sure aim, shoots them down at leisure; and by carefully 
singling out those on the lower branches first, he may secure 
nearly the whole flock. Neither the presence of the hunter, 
while making this slaughter, nor the report of his gun, seem 
to frighten the turkeys in the least, although the appearance 
of a single owl or other bird of prey would be sufficient to 
alarm the whole flock. This fancied security or heedless- 
ness of danger while at roost, is said to be characteristic of 
all the gallinacious birds of North America. Pens is another 
mode of taking them, more common and more destructive, 
even, than shooting them. These are made of logs, close 
and large enough to contain almost any number. They are 
baited by grain of various kinds, though mostly Indian corn, 
and enticed through an opening left for the purpose, the 
grain or feed being liberally spread on the floor within, and 
for some distance outside. One or two leaders will, in this 
way, sometimes lead in and secure a great many, say a hun- 
dred or more. 

The wild turkey is described as of a glossy dark color; he 
is generally called black. He is not black, like the crow; he 
is more of a furruginous or iron color, with small shining 
coppery bronze spots, especially on the wings and tail. 
Audubon says, “In the wild state, a white or even aspeckled 
turkey is unknown, and we venture to say that a plain black 
one has hardly ever occurred.” 

Our object has been to give a brief sketch of the natural 
history of the wild turkey, and not to write an article on 
diet, but we may remark in closing that while we deem wild 
turkeys and other wild game much less objectionable as food 
than the unhealthy and unnaturally fatted domestic animals, 
whose flesh covers the tables of our people, and converts 
their stomachs into living sepulchres, still we believe that in 
advocating a farinaceous and fruit diet, we promote the true 
civilization and elevation of the race. 

Will it not be far better to devote less attention to turkeys 
and pigs, and more to turnips and potatoes, as well as to 
apples, pears, peaches, grapes, and plums? 
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From the earliest periods of which we have any authen- 
tic historical records, the metals, and more particularly 
gold and silver, have been used as a currency in all com- 
mercial transactions. We find no evidence, however, of 
their having been coined, or used in any other manner than 
by weight, until about 1184 B. C., at which time we have 
the authority of Homer for believing that brass coin was in 
use, It is supposed the Lydians, whose favorable maritime 
position gave them the first rank among the commercial 
nations of that age, were the first to introduce coining; but 
the most ancient coins of which we have positive know- 
ledge are of Macedonia, 

The first coinage in Rome was made under Servius Tul- 
lius, about 600 B. C.; and brass was the only metal used 
previous to 266 B. C, when Fabius Pictor coined silver, 
This fact shows the commercial transactions between Rome 
and the East to have been very slight, as gold and silver 
were in use there Jong before. Gold was first coined in 
Rome, 206 B. C. Iron in Sparta, and iron and tin in Bri- 
tain, were used as curreney previous to this time. 

On the earliest coins we find emblems of cities, and figures 
of deities and their attributes. It is generally believed that 
the head of no living person was impressed upon them until 
the reign of Julius Cwsar, who obtained permission from 
the Senate to have his portrait thus honored. Some author- 
ities claim, however, that the coin of Macedon, with the 
head of Alexander the Great upon them, were the first. 
Whichever may have been the leader established a custom 
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which has been yery generally followed, not less than 300 
portraits being preserved in the series of Roman imperial 
coins. 

The first coinage in England was made by the Romans at 
Colchester, and the Roman coins were the common cur- 
rency until after the arrival of the Saxons. 

Previous to the Middle Ages, the English coins presented 
a variety of shapes, being oblong, square, round, and many- 
sided. The round form proving to be the most convenient, 
was finally universally adopted. 

The first certain record of gold coins being struck in Eng- 
land is during the reign of Henry IIL, A. D. 1257. Pre- 
vious to 1553, the operation of coining was performed by 
placing the metal between two steel dies, and striking a 
blow with a hammer. A mill was invented in this year, 
but was not introduced into England until 1617, since which 
time improvements have been repeatedly made, until the 
perfection of the machinery at present used in the United 
States Mint has been attained. 


GOLD COINS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The United States Mint was established and located at 
Philadelphia by the Act of Congress passed April 2d, 1792, 
but did not go into operation until the next year, when the 
Eagle and Half-Eagle were 7 
coined. The Eagle, in ac- 
cordance with the provi- 
sions of the same act, was 
to weigh 270 grains, and 
“that eleven parts in 
twelve of the entire weight 
of each of the said coins 
shall consist of pure gold, 
and the remaining one- 
twelfth part of alloy; and 
the said alloy shall be'com- 
posed of silver and copper, 
not exceeding one-half sil- Old Eazle, $10.50 
ver, as shall be found convenient.” The legal value of the 
Eagle was fixed at ten dollars. 

The whole number of Eagles struck previous to and in- 
eluding 1804, was 182,592. Their issue was then discon- 
tinued, and no more were coined until 1888. 

Of the Half-Eagle, which was of the same degree of fine- 
ness, but only one-half the weight of the Eagle, three styles 
were produced previous to 1834: aad 








Old % Eagle, $5.25 Ola Baste, 35.25 


Quarter-Eagles were first coined in 1796, but their num- 
ber was limited until 1834. 





Old % Eagle, $2.62 


In 1834, in consequence of the scarcity of gold in compa- 
Tison with silver, these coins became of more value, for 
commercial and manufacturing purposes, than the legal 
value affixed to them, and their circulation was perceptibly 
diminishing. In order to preserve equity in the value of 
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the two metals, Congress enacted that thereafter the weight 
of the Eagle should be 258 grains, of which 232 grains 
should be pure gold. This gave as the standard, 8993 
thousandths. The gold coins minted anterior to this enact- 
ment were made legal tender at 94 8-10 of a cent per penny- 
weight, or $10.66 for an-Eagle. They are usually passed, 
however, at $10,50. 

New designs were adopted for the coins which still re- 
main in use: 
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% Eagle, 5 agle, $2.50 


In 1835, it was further enacted that branches of the Mint 
should be"established—one at New Orleans for the coinage 
of gold and silver, one at Charlotte, N. C., for the coinage of 
gold only, and one at Dahlonega, Ga., also for the coinage of 
gold only. These branches commenced operations in 1838, 
The issues of the branch at New Orleans are designated by 
haying on the reverse the letter S; those of Charlotte, C; 
and those of Dahlonega, D. The branches at Charlotte and 
Dahlonega have never issued pieces of higher denomination 
than Half-Kagles. 

In January, 1837, the standard of fineness was changed to 
900 thousandths, or nine parts of pure gold and one of alloy 
in every ten parts of standard metal, at which it now con- 
tinues The weight of the coins was not altered, and all 
gold coins made after July 81, 1884, are legal tenders accord- 


ing to their nominal value. 
In 1852, a branch for the coinage of gold and silver was 


established at San Francisco, California. The issues from 
this branch bear the letter 8 on the reverse. 
Gold Dollars, weighing 25 grains, were 
first coined in 1849, Much objection was 
made to these pieceS on account of their 
minute size, and in 1854 another issue was 
made, but which are not yet in general 
circulation, The new pieces are larger Qolq Dollar 
and thinner than the old ones,‘and in gene- 
ral appearance resemble the Three-Dollar pieces. 
The Double-Eagle (value $20, weight 516 grs.) was first 
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Double Eagle, $20 


issued in 1850. Previous to Dec. 31, 1853, 7,288,768 pieces, 
amounting to $145,775,360, had been issued. 





The Three Dollar pieces were first issued during the pr3- 
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sent year, The device adopted for the reverse of the coin, 
a wreath of corn and cotton, is exceedingly appropriate and 
beautiful. We are not so fayorably impressed with that of 
the obverse, and hope some of our native artists will be 


able to suggest a design at once more appropriate and beau- 
tiful. 





Quintuple Eagic, S50* 


Previous to the existence of so perfect commercial arrange- 
ments as now exist between the Atlantic and Pacific States, 
the want of a circulating medium was severely felt; conse- 
quently, private bankers commenced the issue of coins 
bearing their own imprint. These coins, although contain- 
ing as much pure gold as those they stand for, are not a 
legal tender, and are usually subjected to a discount varying 
from one-half to five per cent. from their nominal value. 





$4.75 $4.76 


The cuts below represent a coinage from Georgia gold, 
which is current at the prices noted. But little of it isin 
circulation. They are designated as the “ Bechtler” coins, 





$4.75 


We take pleasure in this connection to acknowledge our 
indebtedness to James Ross Snowdon, Esq., Director of the 
Mint, for documents containing much valuable information. 
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Gt hi Ds B:O:.0-KS 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


As the days of the dying year grow few, and 
we seo close upon us the dawn of another year, our friends 
will desire to commemorate its return by the interchange 
of gifts, and tokens of friendship. We look upon such ex- 
changes as being productive of much real good. The bonds 
of good fellowship are strengthened, and the giver, as well 
as the receiver, is enriched in kindly feeling, and another 
stage on life’s journey is commenced with light hearts and 
good intentions, 

Tis not the cost of a gift that makes it valuable in the 
eyes of its recipient. The richest jewels, the most elabo- 
rate workmanship, the curiously-contrived mechanism, often 
fail to awaken those feelings of gladness—that remunerative 
out-going of the heart toward the donor, which is sometimes, 
excited by the merest trifle. 

Gifts, the possession of which tend to the ImPpROVEMENT 
OF THE MIND, are at the present day, by sensible persons, 
the most highly valued, and for very obvious reasons, The 
person of true sense will choose that by which they can im- 
prove, and the presentation of an article which shows the 
giver understands this, must be considered complimentary, 
in addition to the gift. 

For the prrrmr class of society, (we use the word in its 
TRUE, not its popular sense,) we know of nothing more ap- 
propriate for gifts than books—good books with which one 
can spend an hour, or a day, and arise from their perusal 
wiser and better. And it is for this reason that we call the 
attention of our readers, whom we know to be sensible peo- 
ple, to some of the best books to be had, 

We have not in our store works sorichly bound and mag- 
nificently embellished, as have some of our neighbors, 
and those in search of Turkey morocco covers, with gold- 
leaf embellishments, will doubtless look further; but we 
offer, in plain, substantial bindings, books, one page of 
which is worth whole volumes of the trash usually got up 
in fancy styles, to sell during the holidays. This assertion 
will not be contradicted after the annexed list is examined, 
which comprises some of the most truly valuable books 
ever published: 

We have 

Horses AnD HELPs ror THE YounG oF Bora 
Sexes. Relating to the Formation of Character, Choice of 
Avocation, Health, Amusement, Music, Conversation, Cul- 
tivation of Intellect, Moral Sentiments, Social Affection, 
Courtship and Marriage. By Rev. G. 8. Weaver. Price, 
prepaid by mail, Muslin, 87 cents, 

Hints Towarps Rerorms: Consisting of Lec- 
tures, Essays, Addresses, and other Writings. With the 
Crystal Palace, and its Lessons. Second Edition, enlarged. 
By Horace Greeley. Price, $1 25. 

Tue Ways or Lirs; or, the Right Way and 
the Wrong Way, the False Way, the Way of Infamy, and 


the Way of Merit. By Rey. G. 8. Weaver. Is now in 


press, and will be ready about the holidays. 


A Home For Atu. A New, Cheap, Convenient, 
and Superior Mode of Building, containing full Directions 
for Constructing Gravel Walls. With Views, Plans, and 
Engraved Illustrations. New Edition, revised and en- 
larged. A suitable present for those anticipating building. 
Price, 87 cents. 


Fruits anD Fartnacea, the Proper Food for 
Man. Showing that the Original, Natural, and best Diet is, 
derived from the Vegetable Kingdom. Witha beautifully 
Colored Frontispiece and numerous Illustrations. Price, 
$1 25. 


Se.r- Instructor iv PurenoLocy AND Puy- 


 sroLocy. Illustrated with One Hundred Engravings; in- 


cluding a Chart for recording the various Degrees of De- 
velopment, By O, 8. andl. N Fowler. Price, in Muslin, 


~ 60 cents; Extra Gilt, 75 cents, 


For those who wish to present a friend suffer- 
ing from disease and doctors, with a work wherein they may 
find in what they err, that they are so afflicted, we have 

Toe Hypropataic Enxcyciopapra. By Dr. 
Trall. The most comprehensive and popular work yet pub- 











lished on the subject of Hydropathy, with nearly a thousand 
pages fully Illustrated, designed as a guide to families and 
students, and as a text-book for physicians, which we will 
send by mail, prepaid, for $3; and 


Tue Hypropatuic Famiiy Puysicran. By Dr. 
Suew. A Ready Preseriber and Hygienic Adviser, possess- 


ing much practical utility, and admirably adapted to give the 
reader an accurate idea of the organization and functions of 
the Human Frame, containing over 800 pages, and about 
800 Engravings, which we send for $2 50,, 


Fo the young housekeeper we have the 

Hypropatnuic Coox -Boox, Containing Reci- 
pes for Cooking the various dishes usually chosen by those 
who eat to live. The young wife who would eschew the 
villainous compounds usually provided, and would furnish 
her table with “food fit for he gods,” yet not injurious, 
would, with a face full of smiles and a heart overflowing 
with gratitude, receive this book, which, sir, we will send to 
any of your female friends for 87 cents; or, if you would add 
the beautiful to the useful, One Dollar will procure a copy 
elegantly bound and gilded. 

Than these books, can any more appropriate or valuable 
gifts be found? 


Piterary Mottees. 


Att Works noticed in this department of the 
JOURNAL, together with any others published in America, 
may be procured at our Office, at the Publishers’ prices. 
Evrorran Works will be imported to order by every 
steamer. Books sent by mail on receipt of the cost of the 
work. All letters and orders should be postpaid, and di- 
rected as follows: FowLmrs AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, 
New York. 


Tar Kanzas Recion. By Max GREENE. Embra- 
cing descriptions of Scenery, Climate, and interspersed 
with Incidents of Travel, and Anecdotes; to which are 
added directions as to Route, and Outfit for the Pioneers, 
with other information, and a map, which make it a Man- 
UAL FOR THE EMIGRANT, and a work of reference for the 
student, as well as an instructive winter evening book of 
Western Lire. Fowners anpD WELLS, 808 Broadway, 
NY 


This is not a mere compilation from the reports of topo- 
graphical engineers and other official gentlemen, who have 
passed over small sections of the Territory under rapid es- 
cort of military companies. Nor is it the dry rehearsal, by 
some stay-at-home hackney-writer, of what has already ap- 
peared in unauthentic newspaper paragraphs. But it is par 
excellence, the book for the times, It is a reliable and gra- 
phic account of Kanzas as seen by a traveller during two 
years’ progress through her forests, upon her prairies, and 
among the Rocky Mountains. It is an inkling of her re- 
sources, as accurate as may be given by an earnest observer 
who has loitered westward along her trading thoroughfares, 
with an ox-train at an average of seven miles a day; and 
who, being exempt from camp duties, was at leisure to make 
many side-excursions, and examine whatever was_note- 
worthy ; and who, subsequently, in the guard of the United 
States nhail, repassed old scenes and adventured into new. 
It is the record of one who has himself chased the Buffalo 
and Antelope in their wild haunts, and who once, durin 
six continuous months, never slept under shelter of a roof. 
In all that relates to the Far West, Mr. Greene comes to us 
in no “questionable shape.” He is known to the conduc- 
tors of several popular journals as having been their 
engaged correspondent from those theatres of interest and 
danger where he was the comrade of Old Williams, of Kit 
Carson, Robert Brandt, Bedeau, and Frank Aubrey, and of 
the red hunters, Chacone and Meotona, From boyhood he 
has been a traveller, and, yielding to an inborn restless im- 
pulse, has traversed much of North Americsz. He had been 
upon the classic battle-fields of the East, and had gone from 
northern lake to southern limit, so that when he crossed the 
western boundary into the dreadful, but beautiful wilderness 
he had already stored an infinity of memories, upon which 
to draw for illustration and comparison. He went thither in 
quest of the fresh and wonderful, and not that he might write 
a book; but this is done incidentally, and in obedience to 
the wish of intelligent friends who feel assured that he is the 
only author among us, who, from the round of his own ob- 
servation, can so entirely supply the universal want of the 
reading community for a sufficiently full and truthful por- 
traiture of the Kanzas region—the emigrants land of hope; 
and who, at the same time, will speak of it as an American- 
born descendant of a pioneer family of a Northern State 
who is in love with the free institutions, as well as the ma- 
terial grandeur of our country. 

Copies sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of 80 cents, 


New Atmanacs For 1855! with Calendars 
adapted to the whole of the United States and the Canadas, 
now ready. Price, prepaid by mail, Six Centsacopy. Just 
patched by Fowirrs AND Wext1s 808 Broadway, N. Y. 








Sunny Memories or Forgeran Lanps. By Mrs. 
Harriet Beecurr Stowe. In two volumes. Boston: 
Phillips, Sampson & Co., 1854, [Price, prepaid, $2 50.] 

A book by the author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” needs no 
words of commendation from us, and this work has already 
received on its own merits very general approval. It has 
called forth some sharp criticism on both sides of the water, 
but all acknowledge that it is a charming book. The author 
looks at the “sunny” side of European society, as the title 
of her book leads one to expect. 'The yolumes are hand- 
somely illustrated. 


Day-Dreams. By A. Butrerriy. Kingston: C. W., 
James M. Creighton. 1854. 


There is more in this little volume than one would guess 
from the title page, and matters of graver import, too! It 
is a philosophical, speculative poem, in which nature is 
closely questioned in respect to some of her sublimest mys- 
teries, The author is a thinker, and, in his way, a dreamer. 
He loves to muse and speculate. With him poetry is a 
secondary thing. He found in it a convenient medium 
through which to express his ideas, and the result is “ Day- 
Dreams.” We commend the book to the lovers of philoso- 
phy, rather than of poetry, though the latter will find many 
things in it to admire. The author asks such questions as, 
What relation do I bear to the Universe? How came I 
here? Whither go1? Had my existence a motive? if so, 
what was it? What am I? and seeks in Nature hints at 
least towards an answer. He is an admirer of Emerson 
and, we take it, a disciple of Kant. 


History or Cusa; or Notes of a Traveller in the 
Tropics. By Maturtn M. Battov. Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson & Co. 1854. [Price, prepaid by mail, $1.] 

Mr. Ballou’s work is one of modest pretensions, but great 
real value; and, both on account of its subject and its style, 
full of interest. The author resided for a short time on the 
island, and the descriptive parts of the work are the sub- 
stance of notes taken on the spot. To these he has prefixed 
a historical glance at the political story of Cuba, which sup- 
plies a widely-felt public want. Like almost every thing 
else written on the subject, it closes with Oubla will be 
Sree! 


The book is well printed and handsomely illustrated, 


THE ART OF Paste. PAINTING. with Observations 
on Drawing and Coloring. By Professor 8. Jozan, of 
Paris. Translated from the French by Maria Parrott. 
New York: W. Schaus, 803 Broadway, publisher. 


Our artist neighbor has just issued a convenient little 
instruction book, (price 25 cents,) with the above title. It 
contains articles on drawing, coloring, on pastel, implements, 
how to paint a picture in pastel, and how to preserve pastel 
paintings. The author says :— 


A knowledge of drawing, which at the present day forms 
part of a good education, is not all that can be desired. 
Many wish to paint, but are frightened at the various imple- 
ments necessary for painting in oil, and they never dare to 
make an attempt, knowing the perfection that is necessary 
to be acquired in that art. Pastel painting has none of these 
drawbacks. It is neither difficult, expensive, nor trouble- 
some, and has certainly a fresher and more lively appear- 
ance than oil painting. It also suits the present taste for 
what is light, trifling and pretty. Since with us fashion 
reigns predominantly in the arts, it is but natural that she 
should influence*all that proceeds from it. But has pastel 
painting regained the favorable opinion it onee lost? It is 
the fashion, that is to say, it has become a want, and there- 
fore is entitled to a special treatise on the subject, which will 
peed all to follow it out almost without the assistance of a 
master. 


THe Lost Herress. By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. 
Sournwortu. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. 1854. [Price, 
prepaid by mail, $1 50.] 

One of the most successful of Mrs. Southworth’s efforts. 
It contains some very effective passages, and several well- 
drawn characters, but strikes us as rather inartistic in the 
construction and management of its plot. Maud Hunter is 
a beautiful conception. The book is embellished with a 
portrait of the author, and a view of her residence, Prospect 
Cottage, on the Potomac. 


Tue Hypropatuic Review. — A Professional 
Work embracing articles by the best writers, on Anatomy, 
Physiology, Pathology, Surgery, Therapeutics, Midwifery, 
etc.; Reports of Remarkable cases in General Practice; 
Criticisms on the Theory and Practice of the various oppo- 
sing systems of medical science, reviews of new publica- 
tions of all Schools of Medicine, reports of the Progress of 
Health Reform in all its aspects, etc., ete , with appropriate 
engraved illustrations. Complete, and substantially bound 
in one large octavo volume, of 760 pages, with Index. Price, 
prepaid, by mail, $2.50. Please address FownErs AND 

ELLS, 808 Broadway, N. Y. 

In Press, to be published in January, 1855, a 
new work by the Author of “Hopes and Helps,” entitled, 
Tue Ways or Lire; showing the right way, the wrong 
way, the high way, the low way, the true way, the false 
way, the upward way, the downward way, the way of infa- 
my, and the way of merit. The work will be issued on fine 
white paper, and be substantially bound in muslin, suitable 
for the Library or the Parlortable. Price 75 cents. 
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SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 


——— 





Tae Fate or Sir Joun Frankuin.—The terrible 
fate of this adventurous and noble, but unfortunate naviga- 
tor, and his companions, has at last been revealed. The 
Montreal Herald publishes a letter from Dr. Rae to Sir 
George Simpson, Governor of Hudson Bay Territory, in 
which all that is known of the melancholy affair is commu- 
nicated. We make the following extract: 


On the 31st of March my spring journey commenced, 
but in consequence of gales of wind, deep and soft snow, 
and foggy weather, we made but very little progress. We 
did not enter Pelly Bay until the 17th. At this place we 
ret with Esquimaux, one of whom, on being asked if he 
ever saw white people, replied in the negative, but said that 
a large party (at least forty persons) had perished from want 
of food some ten or twelve days’ journey to the westward. 
The substance of the information, obtained at various times 
and from various sources, was as follows: 

In the spring, four winters past, (spring, 1850,) a party of 
white men, amounting to about forty, were seen travelling 
southward over the ice, and dragging a boat with them, by 
some Esquimaux, who were killing seals on the north shore 
of King William’s Land, which is a large island named 
Kei-ik-tak by the Esquimaux. None of the party could 
speak the native language intelligibly, but by signs the na- 
tives were made to understand that their ships or ship had 
been crushed by ice, and that the “whites” were now going 
to where they expected to find deer to shoot. From the 
appearance of the men, all of whom, except one officer, 
(chief,) looked thin, they were then supposed to be getting 
short of provisions, and they purchased a small seal from the 
natives. 

At a later date the same season, but previous to the dis- 
ruption of the ice, the bodies of about thirty white persons 
were discovered on the continent, and five on an island near 
it, about a long day’s journey (say thirty-five or forty miles) 
to the north-west of a large stream, which can be no other 
than Back’s Great Fish River, (named by the Esquimaux 
Out-koo-hi-ca-lik,) as its description, and that of the low 
shore in the neighborhood of Point Ogle and Montreal 
Island, agree exactly with that of Sir George Back. Some 
of the bodies had been buried, (probably those of the first 
victims of famine,) some were in a tent or tents, others 
under a boat that had been turned over to form a shelter, 
and several lay scattered about in different directions. Of 
those found on the island one was supposed to have been an 
officer, as he had a telescope strapped over his shoulder, and 
his double-barrelled gun lay underneath him. 

From the mutilated state of many of the corpses, and the 
contents of the kettles, it is evident that our miserable coun- 
trymen had been driven to the last resource—cannibatism— 
as a means of prolonging life. 

There appears to have been an abundant stock of ammu- 
nition, as the powder was emptied in a heap on the ground 
by the natives, out of the kegs or cases containing it, and a 
quantity of ball and shot was found below high-water mark, 
having been left on the ice close to the beach. There must 
have been a number of watches, telescopes, compasses, guns, 
(several double-barrelled,) &c., all of which appear to have 
been broken up, as I saw pieces of the different articles with 
the Esquimanx, and, together with some silver spoons and 
forks, purchased as many as I could obtain. A list of the 


most important of these I enclose, with a rough pen-and-ink 
sketch of the crests and initials on the forks and spoons. 
The articles themselves shall be handed over to the Secre- 
tary of the Hon. H. B. Co., on my arrival in London. 

None of the Esquimaux with whom I conversed had seen 
the “whites,” nor had they ever been at the place where the 
dead were found, but had their information from those who 
oe been there, and those who had seen the party when 
alive. 

The particulars of the biography of the distinguished 
navigator, the discovery of whose unhappy fate has engaged 
the public attention so much of late, are derived principally 
from an article translated for the Zuening Post from “The 
Conversations-Lexicon”: 

Sir John Franklin, who at a very early age manifested the 
adventurous spirit that characterized his later career, was 
born at Spilsby, in Lincolnshire, in 1786. The evident bent 
of the boy’s mind for a sailor’s life not meeting with the 
father’s views, he was sent on a voyage to Lisbon in a mer- 
chant-vessel, in hopes that the reality would operate asa 
cure. The attempt failed, and at the age of fourteen he en- 
tered the British navy as a midshipman, on board the Poly- 
phemus, in which capacity he served at the battle of Copen- 
hagen. In 1803 he accompanied his relative, Captain 
Flinders, on a voyage of discovery to the South Seas, and 
was shipwrecked on the coast of New Holland, He was 
afterwards signal officer on the Bellerophon, (the ship on 
board which Napoleon took refuge in 1815,) at the battle of 
Trafalgar, and in 1814 served as lientenant upon the Bedford, 
which carried the allied sovereigns to England. In 1815 he 
was at the attack upon New Orleans, which ended so disas- 
trously for the British, and won considerable reputation by 
the capture of an American gun-boat. In 1818 he was ap- 
pointed to the command of the brig Trent, which formed 
part of the Polar Expedition under Capt. Buchan. He 
afterwards held a command in the expedition of Ross and 
Parry, at which time he examined the coast as far north as 
Ace Turnagain, 68 deg. 80 min. north latitude, and returned 
to England in 1822, after having suffered great hardships and 
privations, and was only saved from death by the kindness 
of the Esquimanux. Promoted to the rank of Post-Captain 
in 1825, in company with the same parties, he undertook a 
second voyage to the Polar Seas, and examined the coast 
between the Mackenzie and Coppermine rivers. He re- 
turned in 1527, haying reached iv deg, 50 min. north lati- 
tude, and 150 deg. west longitude, and was knighted by 
George LV., in acknowledgment of his services. In 1830 he 
was in command of a ship-of-the-line in the Mediterranean, 
and was afterwards sent as Governor to Van Dieman’s Land, 
from which post he was recalled in i848. Early in 1845 he 
returned to England, and was at once appointed to the com- 
mand of the expedition to the Polar Seas, from which he 
never returned, and which was expected to add largely to 
the stock of geographical knowledge, and that of the laws 
which govern the magnet. The Erebus and Terror, the two 
ships with which the younger Ross, in 1839, had made his 
celebrated voyage to the South Polar Seas, were rapidly fit- 
ted up with every thing necessary for the service, and, with 
the distinguished officers Captains Crozier and Fitz-James, 
who were selected by Sir John himself, the expedition left 
England on the 1th of May of that year. It was spoken 
by several whale-ships on the 4th of July, and on the 26th 
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of the same month was seen for the last time in Melville's 
Bay, latitude 77 north, longitude 66. 13 west from Greenwich. 

Fears respecting the missing navigators became general in 
England in 1848, and since that period several expeditions 
have been fitted out there, as well as one from this country, 
for the purpose of either rescuing or ascertaining the fate of 
Sir John and his companions. They have all returned with- 
out success, The ony traces hitherto discovered have been 
the graves of three of the party, and some empty cans used 
for containing preserved meats, such as were furnished the 
expedition. The searches instituted at the request of the 
English by the Russian government, among its possessions 
on the Arctic Sea, have met with no result. But the veil 
seems about to be lifted; and should the report of Dr. Rae, 
which has reached us from Canada, prove correct, we shall 
soon probably know all that can ever be known of Sir John 
Franklin and those under his command. 


The accompanying portrait was first published in the 
AMERIOAN PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL for December, 1849, 
with some remarks on his phrenological character, and so 
forth, to which the reader is referred. 





SiLGeN S."O Eo RACE Ni: 


Tue noted Dr. Jenner thus recapitulates the “infallible 
signs” of a coming storm: 


The hollow wind begins to blow, 

The clouds look black, the grass is low; 
The soot falls down, the spaniels sleep, 
And spiders from their cobwebs peep. 
Last night the sun went pale to bed, 
The moon in halos hung her head ; 

The boding shepherd heaves a sigh, 
For, see, a rainbow spans the sky. 

The walls are damp, the ditches smell, 
Closed is the pink-eyed pimpernell. 
Hark! how the chairs and tables crack ! 
Old Betty's joints are on the rack ; 

Her corns with shooting pains torment her, 
And to her bed untimely sent her. 

Loud quack the ducks, the sea-fowl cry, 
The distant hills are looking nigh. 

How restless are the snorting swine! 
The busy flies disturb the kine. 

Low o’er the grass the swallow wings; 
The cricket, too, how sharp he sings! 
Puss on the hearth, with velvet paws, 
Sits wiping o’er her whiskered jaws. 
The smoke from chimneys right ascends, 
Then spreading back to earth it bends, 
The wind unsteady veers around, 

Or settling in the east is found. 

Through the clear stream the fishes rise, 
And nimbly catch the incautious flies, 
The glow-worms, numerous, clear and bright, 
Illumed the dewy dell last night, 

At dusk the squalid toad was seen, 

Like quadruped, stalk o’er the green. 
The whirling wind the dust obeys, 

And in the rapid eddy plays. 

The frog has changed his yellow vest, 
And in a russet coat is dressed ; 

The sky is green, the air is still, 

The mellow blackbird’s voice is shrill. 
The dog, so altered in his taste, 

Quits mutton-bones on grass to feast. 
Behold the rooks, how odd their flight ; 
They imitate the gliding kite, 

And seem precipitate to fall, 

As if they felt the piercing ball; 

The tender colts on back do lie, 

Nor heed the traveller passing by ; 

In fiery red the sun doth rise, 

Then wades through clouds to mount the skies, 
*T will surely rain, I see*t with sorrow— 
Our jaunt must be put off to-morrow. 


Home ror Aru.—We understand that a num- 
ber of new houses are soon to be erected over the Eastern 
Branch, some on Seventh street, and many in various parts 
of the District, without the limits of the city. In answer 
to frequent inquiries for new methods of constructing cot- 
tages, and other styles of building, which would avoid a 
heavy outlay in building materials, which are high, we would 
suggest to those interested to procure a work published by 
Fow ers AND WELLS, of New York, entitled “Home for 
All,” price by mail, 87} cents, A variety of styles of archi- 
tecture are here given, and modes of constructing buildings 
explained, by which much superior dwellings can be built 
at one-half the cost of the present style—Daily Globe, 
Washington, D. C. 
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OUR PREMIUM LIST 
‘ FOR 1855. 


For One Hunprep Do.iars, two hundred 
copies of either the PurenoLogicaL or WATER-CuRE JouR- 
NALS will be sent, one year, to one or as many different post- 
offices as there are subscribers, and a premium of TEN 
Dox.akrs, in any books published at this office. 

For Firry Dotiars, one hundred copies of the 

JOURNALS, and Five Do.iars in books. 

For Twenty-Five Dotuars, fifty copies of the 
Journats, and Two Dotiars in books. 

For Ten Dotiars, twenty copies of the Jour- 
NALS, and Onr Doiuar in books, 


For a single copy of either Journa, One Dollar, 


For Taree Douars, a copy of 
LIFE ILLUSTRATED, [Weekly,] 
THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL, 


AND 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
Will be sent a year to one address, 





Premium Booxs may be sent by express or by 
mail, according to the wish of the agent. If by mai, the 
amount, in postage stamps, should be sent to prepay the 
same} if by express, the freight may be paid where the 
package is received. 


Piease Sprciry.— When renewing subscrip- 
tions the writer should specify which Journal is wanted, 
the PHRENOLOGICAL, WaTER-OuRE, or Life Illustrated. 


Lire Susscripers.—It is a source of great 
satisfaction to us, to place upon our books the names of 
those so heartily interested in our cause, as to remit, in 
advance, their subscriptions for a number of years, with o 
promise to continue subscribers for life. We hope they 
may live—always. 


—_— 


Exrra Nomsers of the Journat, for specimens, 
will cheerfully be furnished (of such as we have to spare) 
with which to obtain new subscribers. The reading of a 
single number will usually be sufficient to incline every in- 
telligent MAN oF woman to subscribe. 


—_— 


Our CrrcuLar Prospectus will facilitate the 
recording and iransmission of subscribers’ names. Let them 
be returned with all the names they will hold, together with 
the “needful” to pay the printer. 


HOW TO DO IT. 


“WE HAVE NO SMALL BILLS; what shall I re- 
mit?” A friend wishing to remit his subscription to the 
JOURNALS says, “We have no small bills in this State.” 

We answer, make a club, and send a check, a draft, or a 
five or ten dollar bill, such as the law allows. But if you 
wish to send a dollar only, wrap it up, enclose it carefully, 
and send it in gold or in postage stamps; if $2 50, a quarter 
eagle; if $5, a halt eagle in gold, either of which you can 
send in a letter at single-letter postage, 


New York or Eastern funds are always pre- 
ferred, though bills on any specie-paying bank will be 
received, by the publishers, at par. 


ComPLeTr VoLumEs of our JouRNALS can be 
secured by all who commence their subscriptions with the 
January number. We cannot always furnish back numbers, 

Frienps, What say you? Shall we have the 

pleasure of enrolling you among the hopeful band of co- 
workers for 1855, If so give us your name, your influence, 
and aid. 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
No. 808 Broadway, New York. 


— 


“at the same rates, 
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NOW READY 


LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


New First-Class Weekly Newspaper, 


ews, Miterature, Science, and the Arts, 


TO ENTERTAINMENT, IMPROVEMENT, AND PROGRESS, 








~ 





OUR OBJECTS. 


To embrace every human interest, and to supply aliment to every mental faculty, isitsaim. Bound 
to no theory or party, but secking the highest interests of all; advocating whatever tends to pro- 
mote the Physical, Intellectual, and Moral good of Man, but Senoniee evils and their causes, it shall 
merit, and we hope command, a world-wide circulation and influence. It will point out all avail- 
able means of profit and comfort, and expound the laws of Life and Right, including the normal 
exercise of all our powers, encouraging in all a spirit of HOPE, MANLINESS and SELF-RELIANCE. It 
will embrace : 

News—Domestic, Foreign and Personal—giving a complete summary of passing events, and re- 
cording whatever promises Progress in Practical Science and Industrial Organizations, and in all 
other departments of human Life. Lrirs—As illustrated in all the various pursuits :—in Schools, 
Colleges and Books; in Fields, Work-shops, and at Home. 

Titre rene Orivinal Essays, Historical, Biographical, and Descriptive Sketches of Persons and 
Places, Travels, Music, Painting, and Sculpture, with critical reviews, etc., by our best writers. 

AGRICULTURE, Horticulture, Pomology, The Mechanics, Arts, Labor, New Inventions, Finance, 
Markets, Commerce, Manufactures; Education, in its broadest sense; Children, their training and 
culture ; Home and the Family Circle. Our Country, its exhaustless physical resources, its ever- 
pibrioas Republicanism, and its moral power, including the right navigation of the ship of state. 
ScIENCE in all its aspects, together with new discoveries in all departments of the fields of truth. 





——_+@<¢ 


wNIO LOS) OLR EH Pens |S: 


It is indeed most gratifying to receive for our new paper, the unanimous approval both of the “press” and the 
“people.” We quote a few Editorial Notices, which will show our readers in what light Lirz InLusrrarep is regarded. 


“The new paper is of large size, of faultless typography, and 
full of beneficial reading. Almost every branch of human know- 
ledge is treated of by able writers, ‘Life Illustrated’ will prove 
& welcome visitor wherever it goes.” [Scientific American, 


“ A new candidate for popular favor has just appeared, being 
nothing less than a fresh newspaper enterprise, started under the 
auspices of that public-spirited and energetic firm, FowLurs anp 
Weis, It bears the title of ‘Life Illustrated,” and is devoted to 
news, literature, improvements, the arts and sciences included. It 
has a remarkably clear face, and, to all appearance, clean hands, 
which alone will recommend it to a multitude of poople of taste. 
Moreover, it looks, every Mne, American—young American—and 
will undoubtedly succeed. [The Home Journal, 


“4 sheet which it will be difficult to surpass, either in appear- 
ance, contents, or popularity.” (Glens Falls Republican. 


“We know of no weekly newspaper that we could recommend so 
freely and fully as this.” [Albany Herald, 


‘*A splendid large sheet, just such a paper as its name imports, 
The most fastidious cannot fail to find in its columns something 


‘¢Lire ILLUSTRATED is the title of a very handsome weekly 
attractive, pleasing, and instructive, The ‘entertainment’ ia truly 
2 


journal, recently started by Messrs. FowLErs AND WELLS, 308 Broad- 
way. It bids fair to be ably conducted, with an eye to a good moral 
purpose, with abundant variety.’? [Knickerbocker Magazine. 


rich and rare, aud well suited to tha tasto of the student of ‘im- 
(South Carolina Standard, 


“4 model for printers,” [Westfleld News Letter, 


** We confess it to be one of the handsomest sheets we ever saw.” 
[Watertown Chronicle, 


provement and progress,’ ”” 


“(Tt is filled with excellent and varied matter, ranging over 
literature, art, science, news, sentiment and common sense, Its 
typographical appearance reaches to the model. We wish it abun- 
dant success, which it will unquestionably enjoy,” [Boston Bee, ‘The various departments exhibit an amount of care and iidue- 


(Canada Christian Advocate, 
‘We pronounce it second to none of all the weeklfes that have 
We have no doubt that a constant reading 
[Rochester Flag, 


‘Tt is printed on supe:ior type and paper, filled with a great try seldom seen in newspapers.” 


variety of interesting matter, aud shows the well-known energy 


and tact of the spirited publishers, as caterers fo. the people.” 
[New-York Tribune, 


fallen under our notice. 
of such a paper would prolong one’s lifetime,’”’ 
“Lirg ILLUSTRATED, the cleanest, smoothest, and whitest paper, 
in a style of ty Sa chanmisel beauty such as we never saw exceeded 
—no, nor equalled.’’ (Tioga County Agitator, 


“ We pronounce it the most beautiful weekly paper in the Union.” 
[Rhode Island Reformer, 


“Tt is certainly one of the most beautiful specimens of news- 
paper printing that we have ever seen, The eminent publishers 
are capable of succeeding in any enterprise they attempt. Tho 
“ Life’ will be popular, It cannot be otherwise, presented as it 
is.” (Buffalo Christian Advocate. 


eo. 
Possessing superior newspaper facilities, the Eprrors and Pug.isuers will rest satisfied with nothing 

short of making Lire In_usrratep one of the VeRY BEST Famiuy NeEwsPaPERS IN THE WORLD. 
Terms :—Two Dollars a year in advance. Please address, post-paid, 


FOWLERS AND WELLS, No. 308 Broadway, New York. 


~~ 


TERMS TO CLUBS. 


For $1, Lire ItLustraTep will be sent six months; for $2, one year; for $5, three copies one year ; 
for $8, five copies ; for $12, eight copies; for $15, sn copies ; and any additional number of copies 
Now is the time to subscribe. Enclose the amount and direct as above. 
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NEW YORK, DECEMBER, 1854. 
Ghents of the atonth. 


DOMESTIC. 


RAILROAD SLAUGHTER.—The most dreadful 
wholesale slaughter of human beings, by railroad, which has 
been known since the Norwalk massacre, took place on the 
Canada Great Western Railroad, on Thursday, Oct. 26. It 
was caused by the carelessness of a watchman, who fell 
asleep, and, on being waked, told the conductor of a gravel 
train that the express train had passed, when in fact it was 
yet in arrears. 


The train left London at one in the morning. After run- 
ning three or four miles, the cylinder-head of the locomotive 
burst, and the train had to be taken back: to London, and 
another locomotive was attached to it, when it again started, 
after a delay of about three hours. A few minutes after five, 
when going at the rate of twenty miles an hour, it came in 
collision with a train of fifteen gravel cars, heavily loaded, 
which produced a tremendous shock. The two second- class 
cars were smashed to pieces, and nearly all in them were 
killed or injured; the first of the first-class cars was also 
badly smashed, and most of the passengers in the front part 
met the fate of those in the second class. 

The scene presented after the collision was a horrible one. 
Intermixed with the fragments of the broken cars, dead 
bodies lay in profusion, many of them mangled in the most 
dreadful manner; while, from out the heap of ruins pro- 
ceeded the groans and shrieks of the wounded. The passen- 
gers who were so fortunate as to escape uninjured immedi- 
ately set to work to draw out the-wounded and the dead 
from the heap of ruins in which they lay. At 11 o’clock, 
A.M. the bodies of twenty-five men, eleven women, and ten 
children, had been brought to light, and it was supposed 
that from ten to twenty others ‘yet remained to be dis- 
covered. Twenty-one men, and twenty women and chil- 
dren, were found to be badly injured—many of them fatally. 
Several of the dead were crushed out of all human shape, 
presenting a heart-sickening sight. 

The last accounts enumerate forty-seven persons killed; 
fifty more were taken to Chatham badly wounded, and a 
large number of others were more or less bruised. The 
‘second-class cars were filled with emigrants, mostly Ger- 
mans. 














Imporrant Inpran Treaty.—Intelligence from 
the Lake Superior country states that the commissioners on 
the part of the United States were about concluding a treaty 
with the Chippewa Indians for all the lands east of the Mis- 
sissippi River, which embraces the American portion of the 
north shore of Lake Superior, a region containing immense 
mineral wealth. Minnesota will derive great advantages 
from this treaty, the lands ceded all being within that terri- 
tory. A reservation will be provided for the Indians, and 
measures taken to promote their civilization. 

AMERICAN MacHINERY ABROAD. — Messrs, 
Adams, of South Boston, have constructed two of their 
improved six-roller printing-presses for Scotland, which are 
now ready to be shipped. One of them is for Blakey and 
Son, Glasgow; the other is for a printing house in Edin- 
burgh. They are designed for printing the nicest wood cuts, 
and have improvements, consisting of movable flys and 
strings, that obviate all difficulty heretofore existing in the 
way of good work—that which caused the sheet to blur after 
the impression was given. The Massachusetts Arms Com- 
pany, at Chicopee, Mass., are now constructing for the Bri- 
tish government a complete set of machinery for doing gun- 
work. The machines are modelled from those at the arsenal 
in Springfield, Mass. This is probably the first machinery, 
with the exception of a few models of looms, etc., made in 
this country for England. 

ComMMANDER RinGGoLp.—A private letter re- 
ceived from Hong Kong, states that Commander Ringgold, 
of the United States Surveying Expedition, has been deemed 
incapacitated for duty on account of mental aberration, and 
is now bound for home on board one of the storeships of 
the squadron, He isa brother of the gallant Major Ring- 
gold, who fell in Mexico. Captain Rogers, of the “ Vin- 
cennes,” succeeds to the command of the Surveying Squad- 
ron, in place of Commander Ringgold. Captain Ringgold’s 
indisposition is attributed by his friends in Baltimore to the 
character of the water he had been obliged to drink. 

Mummy Wueat.—A gentleman in Wisconsin 
has raised some wheat, obtained from a mummy three 
thousand years old. 


i 





Great Fire In CLEVELAND.—A most destruc- 
tive fire broke out about two o'clock on Saturday morning, 
October 29th, in the stables of the New England Hotel, 
which destroyed the hotel and the whole square on the hill 
on which it stood. This fire is the heaviest blow that has 
ever befallen this young city, the loss being estimated by 
none at less than a quarter of a million of dollars, and many 
putting it much higher. 

Bear Hunting iy VermontT.—Bears are thicker 
than blackberries in the northern part of Vermont. Finding 
poor picking among the mountains, in consequence of the 
drought last summer, the fires, and scarcity of beechnuts, 
they come out into the open fields and make themselves per- 
fectly at home among the farmers, helping themselves to 
sheep and anything else to which they take a fancy. In the 
town of Concord, away up on the Connecticut, fifteen sheep 
were taken from one flock in a single night. In West Con- 
cord a bear, which weighed four hundred pounds, was 
taken in a trap and sold for nine dollars; but the market is 
80 over-stocked that they are quoted at six dollars for the 
best; the skins are worth from three to four dollars. One 
fellow weighing over five hundred pounds sold for twenty 
dollars. Five hundred hunters from St. Johnsbury and 
vicinity, a few days since, were on the alert, and, surround- 
ing a large forest in Hast Haven, killed three monster 
bruins before night. Meanwhile, the Green Mountaineers 
in that section, instead of paying twelve cents a pound for 
beef steaks, are luxuriating upon bear steaks of the best 
quality, and which may be had for the mere fun of going 
after them. 


CiericaL ConsuL.—Rev. Henry Wood, late of 
Hanover, N. H,, under appointment of United States’ Consul 
for Beirut, has sailed from Boston in the bark “ Gay Head” 
for Smyrna, from whence he will proceed in a steamer to 
the place of his destination. 


Tor AMERICAN BoNAPARTE.—Jerome Napoleon 
Bonaparte, late of the United States army, having resigned 
his rank in the American service, has been appointed sous- 
lieutenant in the 7th French Dragoons, and has sailed from 
Marseilles, to join his: regiment, now in the Crimea, 


SrupEents aT Harvard CoLLEaE.— The new 


catalogue of Harvard University shows that the students of 
the institution come from all sections of the United States, 
and from foreign countries. The medical students represented 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward’s Island, Ca- 
nada, Cuba, and Brazil, besides various States in the Union. 
The scientific students come from fifteen of the States, from 
the District of Columbia, and from Paris in France, and 
Malaga in Spain. The law students are from twenty-one of 
the States, and from Nova Scotia and Oregon. The under- 
graduates are from Berne in Switzerland, Gibraltar in Spain, 
Meriden in Yucatan; also from the District of Columbia, 
and from twenty of the United States, namely, Maine, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, and Missouri. 


Rare Brrps.—Two specimens of the American 
Ostrich—male and female—were recently killed near Fort 
Des Moines, Iowa, and prepared by W. E. Moore for the Fort 
Des Moines Museum. They are described by Mr. Moore as 
four and a half feet long, and five feet in height, with bills six 
inches long, straight, and very sharp. They resemble in most 
points the Ostrich of Africa. Mr, Moore has been offered 
$1,000 for them, but refuses to sell. He is about to make a 
tour on the far Western prairies, hoping to meet with other 
varieties. mes 

From Mexico.—The Anniversary of Mexican 
Independence was celebrated with rejoicings, illuminations, 
etc. The ball announced for the evening was postponed on 
account of some disagreement with the foreign diplomatic 
corps. 

Rumour says that Santa Anna was to have been pro- 
claimed Emperor at the ball. One regiment is said to have 
proclaimed him Emperor, but the others refused to join. 

All foreign journals containing attacks upon the national 
dignity of the supreme government, are to be prevented 
from circulating in Mexico, and the Spanish Paper, La Cro- 
nica, of New York, is prohibited. 
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PREPAYMENT or Postace.—Nine months ago, 
fifty-two per cent. of the letters sent in the United States 
mails were at that time prepaid. A recent investigation 
shows, that at this time quite sixty per cent. of the letters so 
sent are prepaid. In England, more than ninety-five per 
cent. of the letters are prepaid, showing how vastly more 
successful their reform has been than ours, in every particu- 
lar; theirs having been planned scientifically, to meet the 
wishes of the people; ours contrived politically, to evade 
the demands of the people. 

Prouiprrory Law 1n CanaDA.—In the Legisla- 
tive Assembly a stringent bill to prohibit the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquors passed its second reading, by 
a vote of ninety-five against five. 


FOREIGN. 


THE RecenT Batrie or ALMA.—Letters giving 
details of the battle of Alma continue to be interesting, 
notwithstanding that public anxiety is on the stretch for 
news from Sevastopol. Some disapprobation is expressed 
that the Admirals did not land a couple of thousands of ma- 
rines or sailors to relieve the troops of the fatiguing duty of 
burying the dead and removing the wounded. Slight dis- 
agreements have occurred as to the respective merits of the 
different corps engaged, and especially as to who captured 
the only Russian gun that was taken. As the words, “ Gre- 
nadier Guards” were found chalked on the gun, that regi- 
ment’s claim to it certainly seems the best. It is said that 
the French, to swell the amount of their “ glory,” included 
in the return of “killed” those who had died of cholera, All 
admit that the Russian infantry and artillery fought well, 
but the conduct of the cavalry is characterized as “spirit- 
less.” No eagle, standard, nor regimental ensign was dis- 
played by the Russians. British accounts say that the Rus- 
sian loss amounted to 7,000 or 8,000; but as the allies, re- 
maining masters of the field, had to bury the Russian dead 
as well as their own, and only buried 1,230 Russian bodies, 
the loss seems exaggerated. 

After two days spent in burying the dead, and in making 
the necessary repairs to arms and rearrangement of men, the 
armies, on the 23d, a their march toward Sevas- 
topol. 


Derata or MarsHau St. ARNAvp.—The Marshal 
St. Arnaud, the French general, and who was by agreement 
commander-in-chief of the allied land forces, lived to see 
victory crown the grand effort on the Alma, but died soon 
afterward of a disease of the heart, accompanied by dropsy 
of the chest. His remains were sent to France, and were 
interred in the cemetery of the Church of the Invalides, a 
mark of great distinction. He is succeeded in command of 
the French forces by General Canrobert, who has risen by 
merit to his position in the army. St, Arnaud, on the con- 
trary, had been indebted for his elevation to intrigue and 
party influences. His loss does not seem to be yery much 
regretted. 


Lasor Savina.—The Bank of England notes 
are now signed by machinery, which saves the constant 
labor of twenty gentlemen daily, who receive each $2500 a 
year for signing their names to about 1500 notes daily. The 
saving thus effected to the Bank is $50,000 a year, and per- 
fect uniformity is now obtained in the signatures. 


Kircnentac.—-The Kirchentag, or General As- 
sembly of the ‘German churches, has just held its yearly 
session at Frankfort, which has not witnessed such a gather- 
ing of visitors from all parts of Germany, since the memor- 
able convention of the National Assembly in 1848. The 
Kirchentag comprises all the Protestant communities of 
Germany in connection with the state, including the Lu- 
theran, the Reformed, and the United churches. The as- 
sembly, on this occasion, consisted of 1615 enrolled mem- 
bers, entitled to take part in the deliberations, several 
hundred members not enrolled, and upward of 2000 auditors. 
A spirit of brotherly communion and of devotional solemn- 
ity appears to have pervaded the convention. The principal 
topics discussed were the proper use of the Bible; the ques- 
tion of infant baptism; and the relation of the church to the 
civil power on the subject of divorce. The greatest in- 
terest seems to have attached to the entire proceedings, One 
of the most important results of this Kirchentag is, that a 
general congress or deputation from all the Bible Societies 
of Europe will be held at the next annual Assembly.— 
Christian Times, 
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Cuina.-Letters from Hong-Kong of August 
22, state the political affairs at Canton remain in the same 
critical state, and disaffection was spreading. The insurgents 
were in great force in the surrounding country, and three 
attempts were made to take the city, which, however, failed. 
Honam, opposite Canton, was threatened, and the people 
are quietly maturing for an open revolt against the Mandar- 
in’s authority. 

At Whampoa contributions were forcibly levied. The 
river between that place and Canton continued to be infested 
by pirates, and trade could only be carried on under convoy 
of armed steamers The approaches to Whampoa, both by 
land and water, were in the possession of the insurgents. 
The transit of teas had been stopped by the heavy exactions 
demanded, and inquiry for goods having ceased, the busi- 
ness at Canton had been limited to shipping off the teas that 
were on the market. * An attempt had been made to effect a 
compromise with the insurgents, but unsuccessfully, 

The village of Couloon, on the opposite side of Hong Kong 
Bay, was taken possession of on the night of the 18th Aug., 
by a band of pirates. The neighborhood is occupied by 
banditti, 

Tar Arctic Exprorations.—H. B. M.’s ship 
“ Rattlesnake,” at San Francisco, from Port Clarence, Aug. 
23d, reports the ee at Port Clarence, two days prior to 
the departure of thé “ Rattlesnake,” of the ship ‘‘ Enterprise,” 
Captain Collinson, from her three years’ fruitless cruise in 
search of Sir John Franklin’s lost expedition. Captain C. 
was the companion of M‘Clure, for whose safety great 
anxiety was felt, and indignation at Sir Edward Belcher for 
abandoning him. Capt. Trollope wintered at Port Clarence, 
and has since cruised from Point Barrow, on the American 
coast, to Serdze Kamen, on the Asiatic, affording some 
assistance to whalers. The news of the safety of the 
“Enterprise” and her crew will be received with great 
satisfaction, and is the closing up of the history of Arctic 
explorations in the present generation, except what may yet 
appear as the result of Dr. Kane’s heroic expedition over 
Greenland, in search of the open Polar Sea. 


Varieties. 


*CrimInau LecisLaTion.—We shall commence in 
our January number, the publication of a series of articles 
on the principles of Criminal Legislation, and the practice of 
Prison Discipline, by Gzorcr Coms®, author of ‘The Con- 
stitutiun of Man.” The importance of the subject, and the 
talent and learning of the author, are a sufficient guarantee 
for their interest and value. These articles alone will be 
worth many times the price of a year’s subscription. 

Tue WritInG AND SPELLING Rerorm.—There 
seems to be throughout the country an increasing interest 
manifested in the Phonetic movement. People every where 
seemed inclined to view leniently the innovations that 
Phonotopy is making, and will continue to make, upon 
the present system of writing and spelling, while the advan- 
tages of Phonotopy will not be for a moment questioned. 
In view of these facts, and to please large numbers of our 
readers who have desired it, as well as to lend our aid to the 
furtherance of the reform, we have devoted a column of 
Lire In.ustratep to the discussion of the subject, and have 
placed it under the superintendence of a practical reporter 
and able writer, who will give every thing new and useful 
that transpires relative to this branch of education, whether 
at home or abroad All those interested in this wor 
progress, will find it ably treated in Lirz sem By 


A “Soper” Seconp. THoucut.—ADVERTISE- 
MENT ExTRAORDINARY.—The following curious advertise- 
ment appears in a Western paper :— 

Whereas, at particular times I may opportune my friends 
and others to let me have liquor, which is hurtful to me and 
detrimental to society—This is, therefore, to forbid all per- 
sons selling me liquor, or letting me have it on any account 
or pretence; for if they do, I will positively prosecute 
them, notwithstanding any promise I make to the contrary 
at the time they may let me have it. 


This is the true sentiment of thousands who have too 
little Frrmness to resist the pressing persuasion of friends, 
When alone—in their right mind—the intellect, the judg- 
ment, says NO, but the want of Firmness with which to 
fortify a good purpose permits them to yield. This is the 
philosophy of yielding to that sort of temptation, 





Trstimony.—The Daily Telegraph publishes 
the following note addressed to our Boston house. Those 
disposed to question the truth or utility of Phrenology, 
should read the following: 


GENTLEMEN :—The Phrenological description of character 
which I obtained at your rooms, ! have read over several 
times, and find my disposition, peculiarities, capacities, pro- 
per sphere in life, ete.; more correctly described than I or 
my most intimate friends could have done. 

Young persons wishing to gain a knowledge of them- 
selves, to improve their minds, or select their occupation, 
will find your descriptions of character of great utility and 
benefit. Respectfully yours, Witson Murray, 65 Charles 
street, Boston. ; 


To Messrs. FowLers, WELLS AND Co., 142 Washington 
street, Boston. 


We might give similar testimony from some thousands, 
who have experienced the benefits of a carefully written 
description of character, with advice as to the most appro- 
priate occupation, or pursuit in life, to ensure the highest 
degree of success, 


A Fact ror Farmers.—it is a fact that one of 
the most neglected agricultural improvements in this coun- 
try is irrigation. If all the running streams that might 
easily be used for that purpose were turned upon the culti- 
vated fields, to add moisture and fertility to the soil, it 
would increase the products of this country at least five 
hundred millions of dollars annually.—Life Iilwstrated. 


The columns of Life Iilustrated abound in such facts— 
not only in facts for farmers, but facts and thoughts for 
everybody. natal 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL ALMANAC and the Water- 
Curr Armanao for 1855 are attracting a great deal of atten- 
tion. So much interesting reading and many valuable facts 
cannot be got in any other form for the same money. Only 
six cents each! A gentleman writing on board the steamer 
Northern Light, on her way to Panama, after mentioning 
that he distributed some of these little missionaries of truth 
among the passengers, says:—‘Gentlemen from South 
America, Central America, West Indies, Mexico, San Salva- 
dor, and California, have inquired of me more particularly 
of Water-Cure and Phrenology. §o far as I could, I 
explained the nature, simplicity and efficiency of the Water- 
Cure system, and the general principles of Phrenology as 
far as I knew. There were many Germans on board, who 
would most gladly have read the books, had they been in 
their language. Would it not be well for you to translate 
and publish a pretty large edition in that language; also, 
one in Spanish? If you would publish your Almanacs in 
German, Spanish, and French, I haye no doubt you would 
find a ready sale for large editions, which would soon 
require your other works, many or all of them, to follow in 
their train, a merely throw out the suggestion.” 


os _ 
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A Bwavtiru,’ Resort.—The postmaster at 
Washington Harbor, Washington Island, Lake Michigan, 
describes that island as follows:—“It is midway between 
Mackinac and Green Bay. The island is six miles long, six 
broad, covered with heavy timber, maple, beech, oak, pine, 
cedar, spruce, &c., with an excellent soil, and mostly gov- 
ernment land subject to entry. There are now about four 
hundred inhabitants on the island, two large stores, a school- 
house, one minister, and a post-office. The chief business 
of the people is fishing; coopers can find plenty to do the 
year round, and choppers in the winter. Quite a number of 
Chicago people spend the warm season on the island, which 
rust rapidly become a favorite resort, as it isa beautiful and 
healthy spot. The harbor is completely land-locked on three 
sides, east, west, and south; is nearly two miles long and 
half to three-quarters of a mile wide, with bold shores hea- 

“vily timbered’ to the water’s edge’ Five’ steamers, plying 
between Buffalo and Greén Bay, and Green Bay and Chicago, 
tion. Two vessels are owned there. The island forms part 
of the newly organized Door County.” 


— 


LAMARTINE speaking of Phrénology, says :— 
“Cela est simple comme toute vérité, car Dieu a donné la 
clarts pour signe 4 tout ce qui est vrai.” 


It is simple as is all truth, for God has given it this clear- 


ness for a sign to all that it is true. 


_—— 


Tue celebrated Broussais gives his testimony 
in the following prediction :—‘L’ere glorieuse approche on 
la philosophie et la morale serout fondées sur la phrénologie.” 

The glorious era approaches in which philosophy and 
morals will be founded upor Phrenology. 








touch regularly at the harbor, which is a good wooding sta- 
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How To PREVENT DeravLTING CLERKS AND 
Agernts.—If our merchants, bankers, and moneyed institu- 
tions were not particularly stupid, there never would be any 
such thing heard of as unfaithfulness on the part of agents 
intrusted with the management or keeping of other people's 
property. There is a way in which dishonesty in servants 
may be positively prevented, and the wonder is, that em- 
ployers have never had the sagacity and foresight to avail 
themselves of it. There is a scientific method of determin- 
ing to a certainty the moral character of human beings, 
whereby it may be known whether a particular person can 
ever be guilty of a particular crime. Phrenological exami- 
nation will determine the point to a certainty; andif our 
banks, insurance companies, railroad directors, merchants 
and others, who have to employ fiduciary agents, would 
have their characters for honesty tested by an examination 
of such manipulators as the Messrs. Fow ers, for instance, 
we should hear no more of absconding cashiers, of dishonest 
book-keepers; and the whole tribe of Schuylers, Pauls and 
Kyles would become extinct, because nobody would employ 
them in offices of trust, when the temptation to robbery 
would excite their natural tendency to such an act. But if 
employers are so indifferent te their own interests as not to 
obtain the best insight possible into the characters of their 
employés, it is the duty of every man to get the best know- 
ledge of himself that he can, so that he may guard his weak 
points. No man can know himself thoroughly until he has 
been tried by temptation, and it must be a great satisfaction 
to know with scientific accuracy, precisely what his strong 
and weak points are. We have recently witnessed some 
phrenological examinations by Mr. L. N. Fow1er, which 
were surprisingly accurate; that gentleman possesses a most 
wonderful faculty of analysis in giving the tendencies of 
character, and striking a balance between the contradictory 
habits and passions of the human being. It is perfectly 
fearful to see one man reading off with such positive know- 
ledge the subtle characteristics of another. No man who 
has once submitted to a cranialogical examination by Mr. 
Fow er, will ever doubt the pretensions of Phrenology to 
scientific recognition —Wew York Sunday Courier. 


The truth of the above statement, and the suggestion, 
which is eminently practical, will, ere long, be generally 
recognized and acted upon. That our proper callings, pro- 
fessions, and occupations may be more accurately determined 
by the science of Phrenology than by any other known 
means, we do know, And that it will reveal the true cha- 
racter of every human being, we can prove. Misplaced 
confidence in clerks, agents, servants, dominies, or doctors, 
therefore, need not happen. Absconding creditors, default- 
ing treasurers, truant husbands, and eoquettish wives “may 
be read like a book,” and the innocent and honest put on 
their guard. When men and women arrange themselves, 
each in their proper*place, the wheels of society willrevolve 
with more harmony and less friction, and our journey 
through life be far-more easy and pleasant. But, while 
rattle-brained popinjays fill our governmental offices— 
leather-headed dunces preside over our schools and semina- 
ries—and when villainous politicians corrupt the public 
mind by their wicked examples, it is not surprising that 
the lower orders should try to imitate them. But Phreno- 
logy will set these things all right “in the good time 
coming.” 


—o 


PHRENOLOGY IN Jowa.—Mr. C. H. Burrows is 
now lecturing on Phrenology in Jowa. He has recently 
concluded a very successful course in Keosaqua, Van Buren 
Co. This is good ground, and our “ noble science” will take 
deep root therein. The people of Iowa are among the fore- 
most in all pioneer and reformatory movements. The 
PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL has a large circulation there. 
May it increase ten-fold, and keep pace with the wonderful 
rapidity with which this new State is now being populated. 


Srupent.—No Medical school is or is likely 
soon to be connected with Antioch College, but more than 
ordinary attention is paid to the study of Physiology and 
Physical exercise. 


_— 


H. D. C.—1. What books do I need to obtain a 
thorough knowledge of Phonography? 2. What is the 
best method of improving the memory ? 

1. The Phonographic Teacher, price 45 cents, prepaid, and 
the Reporters’ Manual, 75 cents. 2. Read Fowler on 


Memory, 87 cents, prepaid. 


—OoYV 
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Ahuectisements. |TUR NEW. 


A LIMITED space of this Journal will 
be given to Advertisements, on the following terms: 


Forafullpage,onemonth, ,. . « * 75 00 
For one column,one month, , . . 20 00 
For a half column, one month, ° . 12 00 


For a card of four lines, or less, one month, 1 00 


At these pricesan advertisement amounts to only onx 


CENT A LINB, OR FORTY CENTS A COLUMN, FOR EVERY 
THOUSAND COPIES, our edition being 50,000 copies. 


Payment in advance for transient advertisements, or 
for a single insertion, at the rates above named, should 
be remitted with the order. 


Copies of this Jounnax are kept on file at all the 
principal Hotels in New Yorx Crry, Boston, Paina 
DELPHIA, and on the SrgamMERs, 


All advertisements in the AMERICAN PHEBNOLOGICAL 
Jounnat should be sent to the Publishers by the first of 
the month preceding that in which they are expected to 
appear. 


fie Mook Trae. 


NOW READY. 


THE 


KANZAS REGION, 


Woodland, Prairie, Desert, Mountain, 
Vale, and River. 
By MAX GREENE, 


Tus volume embraces ample Descrip- 
tions of the Scenery, Climate, Wild Productions, 
Capabilities of Soil, Commercial and other Re- 
sources of the Territory. Interspersed with 


INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL, 


and Anecdotes illustrative of the character of the 
Indians and Traders. ‘Co which is added directions 
as to Routes, Outfit for the Pioneer, Sketches of 
Desirable Localities for present Settlement, with 
such other information as makes it a 











ComPLeTsz MANUAL FOR THE EMIGRANT, 


and work of reference for the Student, as well as 
an instructive winter evening Book of WresTERN 
Lirk. 12mo, 144 pages. Price, prepaid by mail, 
30 cents, Please address postpaid, 


FOWLERS anv WELLS, Publishers, 
No. 308 Broadway, New York. 


for Postage-stamps received in payment for the 
KANnza8s REGION. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


DAY DREAMS. 


A Philosophic Poem on Man and Nature; in which are 
treated many of the most prominent Philosophic Ques- 
tions of the day. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
To be had at the Bookstores. 





Nov 2t 


COMTR’S POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY. 
NEW AND ELEGANT EDITION, 
In One Volume ! 


THE POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY 


Of AUGUSTE COMTE. 


Freely translated and condensed by HaRnigetT 
MarTINsAv. In one octavo volume of 835 pages, 
large type, very superior paper, and in the best 
style of English cloth binding. Price, prepaid 
by mail, #3. 

This is, without a doubt, one of the most im- 
portant issues of the year. It will be hailed 
with delight by all reasoners and thinkers. 

Address FOWLERS AND WELLS, 308 Broadway 
New York. 


BEACH’S 


AMERICAN PRACTICE 
CONDENSED » 


OR, THE FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


Being the Scientific System of Medicine, on Vege- 
table Princicles, designed for all Classes. 


This work embraces the Character, Causes, Symptoms 
and Treatment of the Diseases of Men, women, and Chil- 
dren of all climates. 


BY W. BEACH, M.D. 


These doctrines have guided my practice many years 
and experience has taught me not to distrust their 
TRUTH, SAFETY AND vVaLUE: “Every one may be his 
ewn vocToR and sURGEON st a cheap rate, and enjoy 
a sound mind in a sound body.” 

The work is complete in One Volume, and is embel- 
lished with nearly TWO HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS. 


Price $5. Published yes 
B. B. MUSSEY & CO., 
25 & 299 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 


(@™ Agents wanted to sell the above work, 
Nov 2ttrp 
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_ A WORD WITH OUR FRIENDS. 
Ow the fifteenth day of November next, the HYENING POST will enter 


upon the Firry-TnirD year of its existence. Its history reaches back almost to the sources 
of our constitutional existence, and its columns since then bave more or less faithfully 
reflected for more than half a century, the growth of our national power, and the marvellous 
multiplication and prosperity of our people. 


The approach of another anniversary furnishes a suitable occasion for reminding our 
friends in all parts of the United States, who appreciate our efforts to make a useful and 
acceptable paper, that we are greatly dependent upon their kind offices and timely commen- 
dation in quarters where our paper is not known, and that we must look to them for a re- 
newal of obligations which we have heretofore had occasion time and again to acknowledge. 
Though we have no great faith in the hereditary virtues of newspapers, we feel that the 
past history of the Evenrne Post is no unimportant guarantee that it will continue to pre- 
serve its distinctive characteristics, its independence and its fidélity to the principles of 
republican democracy, and that so long as it remains under the control of its present con- 
ductors, it will lose none of its claims to the confidence and regard of the public. 


It is about twenty-five years since the Evenrtne Post commenced to plead for Freedom 
of Trade, and for those fundamental principles of legislation which are at war with all 
monopolies haying a legislative origin. It then, and for many years after, stood alone among 
the Northern journals, all of which, either silently or openly, were advocating protective 
and preferential legislation. It was one of the earliest champions of the Rights of the 
States under the Federal compact; it has resisted with unceasing effort, that system of 
Internal Improvements, which at one time threatened the budding enterprise of this coun- 
try with the unequal and fatal competition of the general government; it has opposed spe- 
cial legislation and all grants of special privileges, wherever and whenever its opposition 
seemed to be required; it labored, with no ordinary devotion, to rid the country of the 
National Bank, and to establish in its stead the Sub-treasury system, which now remains 
one of the most durable and conspicuous monuments of American statesmanship ; it is one 
of the most devoted, as it was one of the earliest advocates of a system of Cheap Postage; 
it has steadfastly defended the Right of Petition; it resisted the passage of the last Bank- 
rupt Law; it resisted the Assumption of the State Debts; it has resisted every effort to 
extend the area of Human Slavery, and it has uniformly endeavored to maintain the Supre- 
macy of the Laws, while they remained as such, however unjust they might be in their 
character, or oppressive in their operation. 


In this State, the Eventne Post claims to have been one of the earliest advocates of the 
economical policy which has since been incorporated into the constitution of 1846. It was 
almost the first and only journal for many months, to advocate the call of a Convention to 
amend the old constitution of 1821. It supported all the important reforms which the new 
constitution embodies, and assisted in giving an impulse to the cause of constitutional 
soience which has already been communicated to nearly every State in the Union. 


However humble may have been our agency in shaping the sentiments of the nation 
respecting questions of past controversy, about which the greatest diversities of opinion at 
different times prevailed, and against many of which the waves and storms of popular pas- 
sion beat with relentless violence for years, it invigorates our confidence in the policy of our 
journal, to find, for the quarter of a century during which it has been under the charge of 
one or both of its present conductors, that Ir HAS ALWAYS CORRESPONDED WITH THE FINAL 
JUDGMENTS OF THE NATION, 80 far as they have yet been expressed, and proportionably 
diminishes our solicitude about the ultimate determination of questions which are yet under 
discussion before the people. 


During the past year we have added one or two features to the Evznina Post, which 
were designed to commend it to the Farming interest of the country. We refer to the 
Agricultural contributions and the Cattle Market Reports. We have availed ourselves of 
the services of one of the most competent writers upon agricultural subjects in the country 
to take that department specially in charge, and our cattle market reports are prepared with 
great care by one whose capacity for the service, we presume, has already sufficiently vin- 
dicated itself to those who have been in the habit of perusing them. As the cattle market 
of this city is the largest in the United States, and one of the largest in the world, we feel 
that we do not exaggerate the importance of giving to our readers, weekly, full and reliable 
reports of its transactions. 


TERMS OF THE WEEKLY EVENING POST. 


Single copies (as before) - - - - - - - $2.00 
Five copies for one year (as before) - - - - - 0 
Ten copies forone year - - - - - - - 0 
And at the same rate for a larger number. 
TERMS OF THE SEMI-WEEKLY EVENING POST. 
Single copy (as before) for one year - - - - - $8 00 
Five copies for one year - - - - - - 18 00 
Ten copies for one year - - ~ - - - - 25 00 


Subscriptions may commence at any time. Payment must be made inyariably in advance. 
Money may be transmitted in letters by mail, at our risk. 


We have to request our subscribers, when they address us, to be particular in writing 
their name and Post-office address legibly, and if they fayor us with any thing for the paper, 
to write upon one side of the sheet only. 

The style of the firm in which our business is transacted, and the address of all commu- 
nications designed for the proprietors or editors, is 


WM. C. BRYANT & Co., 


Dec 1t CORNER OF NASSAU AND LIBERTY. 
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BARNUWS AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 


.S. REDFIELD, 110 and 112 Nassau 
street, will shortly put to press, and publish 
early in December, 

THE LIFE OF P. T. BARNUM, 
Written by himself. In which he narrates 
his early history as CLERK, MERCHANT, 
and ELITOR, and his later career as aSHOW- 
MAN. With a Portrait on Steel and nume- 
rous I}lustrations, by Darley. In one volume, 
12mo. Price One Dollar and Fifty cents, 

“In this work I have given, in every par- 
ticular, the true and the only full account of 
eos enterprises.” —PREFAOE. 

he Publisher only repeats the public sen- 
timent in announcing that this book will be 
one of extraordinary interest, Mr. BArNum’s 
unparalleled tact and talent as a BUSINESS 
MAN, the grand and liberal scale on which 
his prominent enterprises have been conduct- 
ed, together with a happy temperament which 
can both give and take a hit of humor, haye 
made his name a world-known “household 
word.” 

Adopting “nothing extenuate” as his motto, 
he presents the authentic history of “ JOICE 
HETH,” the “FEJEE MERMAID,” the 
“WOOLLY HORSE,” the “HERD UF BUF- 
FALOES,” and other Showman incidents, 
generally denounced as 

“ HUMBUG,” 
while larger space is devoted to his connec- 
tion with GENERAL TOM THUMB, and 
the TRIUMPHAL MUSICAL CAMPAIGN 
OF JENNY LIND. Incidents of travel, and 
interviews with the crowned heads and no- 
bility of the Old World, and sketches and an- 
ecdotes in our own Jand; the entire history of 
the engagement of the SWEDISH NIGHT- 
INGALE, and the EXACT RECEIPT OF 
EACH C )NCERT; the purchase and man- 
agement of the AMERICAN MUSEUM;; life 
before and behind the scenes; the TRAVEL- 
ING CIRCUS of earlier times, and its adven- 
tures; the TRAVELING MENAGERIE of 
later date; Agricultural Experiments; Expe- 
rience in Banking; RULES ror BUSINESS, 
AND MAKING A FORTUNE; and innu- 
merable additional enterprises and operations, 
afford the author an indefinite range of sub- 
ject, and he will abundantly prove by his pen 
that he is something more than a SHOWMAN. 
We know, indeed, of no subject which affords 
greater scope for deeply interesting narrative 
‘han the AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF P. T. Barnum. 
ec It D 


THE SCIENCE OF NATURE. 
A NEW SCHOOL BOOK, 


ENTITLED 


FIRST LESSONS IN 


CHEMISTRY AND GEOLOGY, 


AS APPLIED TO AGRICULTURE, 


BY J. EMERSON KENT, A.M., M.D, 


A new school book, the first Ameri- 


can work ever issued as the first book, or ‘‘ First 
Lessons in Chemistry and Geology as applied to 
Agriculture,’”? designed as the first step for the 
young, to be used in all our common schools, is now 
submitted to the educational public. Some indeed 
protest against the introduction of all modern 
improvements in making the earth productive ; 
still the great agricultural interests of our nation 
depend upon a rising generation of practical farm- 
ers, who will till the soil as much by a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the laws of Chemistry, as by the 
sweat of the brow. 

The subject of agricultural chemistry cannot but 
soon commend itself to the world as the most im- 
portant of all studies, and, in fact, the wealth of this 
country would be doubled within one year, were 
all that saved which is now lost by stupid, bungling 
agriculture, A volume of recommendations could 
be given to the public, but it is not necessary. 

School Committees and Teachers will be furnished 
with a copy gratis, for examination, by mail, post- 
paid, on application to the undersigned. Price 
25 cents, 

DAYTON & WENTWORTH, Publishers, 
86 Washington st., Boston, Mass. 


Also for sale in quantities by F. Cowperthwait & 
Co., Philadelphia; Cady & Burgess, New York; 
Phinney & Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Darrow & Brother, 
Rochester, N. Y. 3 William Wilson, Poughkeepsie 

. ¥.; H. M. Rulison, Cincinnati, 0.; and by all 
other booksellers in the United States, 

N. B.--A few men of the right ability are wanted 
to travel through every State in the Union, and in- 
troduce this work into schools. A liberal commis- 
sion will be paid. Gentlemen who travel for health 
or recreation will find this occupation a Iucrative 
Seb parecebia employment, Address as above, 

ct Bt. 








Boox ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Portraits, Buildings, Views, Ma- 
chinery, Labels, Seals, Bank 
Checks, Bill Heads, Business Cards, 
Ornamental Designs for Color Print- 
ing, &c., engraved in the best style 


229 Broadway, 
One door above theAstor House N Y 
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We shall publish, in December, 


THE LIFE OF HORACE GREELEY, 
Editor of the New York Tribune. 
BY J. PARTON. 
Duodecimo, 500 pp. Illustrated. Price $1 95. 


Neither with the conception nor the com- 
position of this book hus Mr. Gieeley bad any thing to 
do. The author says in his preface ; “I undertook the 
task, simply and solely, because I liked the man—be- 
cause I had taken an interest in his career—because I 
thought the story of his life ought to be told.” It is fur- 
ther stated in the preface, (and the publishers believe, 
with perfect trath,) that ‘‘ nothing has been told or sup- 
pressed for the sake of making out a case.’ ‘*The book”? 
says the author, “ is as true as I could make it,” 

In the preparation of this work, the author visited 
every place at which his hero resided, and compiled the 
account of his early life, which is very full and extreme- 
ly interesting, from the narratives of his relatives, 
schoolfellows, fellow apprentices, fellow journeymen 
and others, 

As aleading object of the work was to show how 
Horack GREELEY came to be the man he is, the history 
is given of the origin of his opinions, political and reli- 

ious, and as complete an account as possible of the won- 
erful development of his mind in untoward cireumstan- 
ces, and with the most restricted means. Mr. Greeley’s 
arrival in New York, and his early residence here are 
circumatantially narrated. His first lift in life occurred 
in connection with the establishment of the first cheap 
daily paper, and the author has seized the opportunity 
to give, for the first time, a history of the idea, and of ita 
origination, The subsequent chapters present, in more 
or less of detail,—Horace Greeley as an Editor, Poet, 
Author, and Public Speaker—Horace Greeley in Con- 
ess; Abroad; in his Sanctum; in Broadway; at 
hurch ; at Home; on his Farm, etc. One chapter con- 
tains a collection of his best Editorial Repartees; ano- 
ther, of his best Practical Suggestions; another describes 
the Routine of the Daily Press, in an account of the 
Tribune Office, by day and night. , 

In a word, the publishers believe that the Life of 
Horace Greeley will be one of the most interesting, com- 
plete, and reliable Biographies that has ever appeared, 


MASON BROTHERS, 


Dec 1t b 23 Paik Row, New York. 





NOW IS THE TIM@ TO SUBSCRIBE! 


At the commencement of AaNoTHER voLUME of the 


LADIES WREATH 
PARLOR ANNUAL. 


Tue Publishers tender their grateful 


acknowledgments for the liberality with which they 
have been sustained, and are encouraged to renewed 
efforts. In a few months, the publication of 


FULL-LENGTH PORTRAITS 
Of some of the most 


CELEBRATED MUSICAL PERSONAGES 


will be commenced, The following are now in the 
hands of an eminent artist, to bs engraved, viz.: JENNY 
Linn, ANNa THILLON, H. Sontac, CaTHaRIne Hays, 
Axpont, and Mrs, E. G. Bostwick. If these should 
meet with favor, although very expensive, they will be 
followed by others of a similar character—as the Pub- 
lichers are determined that the WREATH AND AN- 
NUAL shall continue to be 


The Best of the Dollar Magazines! 


The Literary Matter wil] be entirely original: from 
the ablest and purest writers in the country, Every 
thing of an immoral or irreligious character will be 
carefully excluded. We intend to present the public 
with a work which shall blend entertainment with in- 
struction, and not only captivate the taste, but also ele- 
vate the thoughts and improve the heart—in short, to 
make the WREATH AND ANNUAL 


“A welcome visitor in every family.” 


Che Literary Department 


Will be ably sustained. 


All who are interested in a pure Family Literature, 
and are willing to assist in fostering the best native 
talent, are invited to hecome subscribers and aid in its 
circulation, 

Each number will contain a fine steel Engraving, and 
a beautifully colored Flower Plate, also engraved on 
steel,and THIRTY-TWO LARGE OCTAVO PAGES, printed 
on fine paper. The May number will have an attractive 
title-page, making in all Twenry-Five embellishments, 
and a volume of four hundred and ey pages ! 

Notwithstanding the increased cost of the work by the 
advance in the price of paper and printing, we shall con- 
tinue to furnish the work at the following exceedingly 
low price: da ONE Ay, 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


Four copies, one WORK at NIMS i306 $3 00 
Seven copies, ‘ oe ee so.  §6§ 00 
Tencopies, oP RY Ve 7 00 
Fifteen copies, “ . . . . \ » 10 00 

Money may be sent by mail at the risk of the Pub- 
lishers, if euclosed in the presence of # Postmaster, 


whose certificate will be taken as ovidanon 
Postage-stampe may be sent in place of change, 
Ali communications in any way connected with the 
WREATH AND ANNUAL must be directed, postpaid, 


to 
BURDICK & SCOVILL, — 
No. 8 Spruce street, New York, 
( Editors giving the above two or more insertions, 
sending us their paper muked, and noticing our monthly 
issues, will be entitled to an exchange and a volume of 
the WREATH AND ANNUAL, bound in full gilt, sub- 
ject to their order. Dec it x 
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We shall publish, in December, 


RUTH HALL; 


A Domestic Tale. By Fanny Fern. 
12mo., cloth ; about 400 pp. Price $1 25. 


No American author has achieved so bril- 
Tiant a success us the lady whose wriungs over this name 
(though not two years have yet elapsed since the ap- 
pearance of her first book), are already familiar where- 
ever the English language is read. Heretofore she has 
given the world nothing but fugitive pieces, and ber un- 

aralleled success has been achieved in this, the most 

ifficult field of authorship. The work now announced 
is her first continuous tale, and affords full scope to her 
extraordinary powers. The story is one of intense in- 
terest, which will enlist the sympathy of every Ameri- 
can, and may exert an important influence in a reform 
which has no enemies, It is, we believe, destined to 


make a sensation, 
MASON BROTHERS, 
Dec 1t b 23 Park Row, New York. 


Wever’s ANATOMICAL ATLAS OF THE 
Apu.r Human Bopy, lithographed and republished by 
Enpicorr & Co, No. 59 Beekman street, New York, from 
the German edition by Prof. M. J. Wesrr, consisting 
of eleven entire figures, natural size, with a comprehen- 
sive explanation. For sale, in sheets, or mounted, Sets 
in sheets,$15. Mounted, $25. May,ly 


CHEAPEST AND BEST. The New York 
WEEKLY Sen is to be sent to subscribers, after Oct. 
1st, at 76 cents a year, ($1 pays for 16 months!) 
three copies for $2, or 25 eopies for $16; and $100, 
cash premiums, is to be divided among those who 
send inthe most subscribers between Sept. 15th, 
and Feb. 3d,1855, Specimen copies gratis. Ad- 
dress, post-paid, MOSES 8, BEACH, 

Oct 3t b Sun Orricr, New York. 








EMPLOYMENT.—Young men, in every 
neighborhood, may have healthful, pleasant 
and profitable employment, by engaging in 
the sale of our New and Valuable Books, and 
canvassing for our POPULAR FAMILY JOUR- 
NALS. For terms and particulars, address, 


post-paid, 
FOWLERS & WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York, 


P. S.—All who engage with us will be se- 
cured from the possibility of loss, while the 
profits derived will be very liberal. 





MRS. L. F. FOWLER, M. D. — OFFICE 


| HOURS—From 9 a.m. to 2 P.m., at 50 Morton 


St.. between Hudson and Bleecker Sts. From 
4to5 P.M. at PHRENOLOGICAL Rooms, 308 Broad- 
way. Noy. tfb 


PIANOS. 


Tux present senior partner in this firm having been in 
this business more than TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS, first, un- 
der the style of Currier & GuzERt, afterwards T. 
GiLBeR?, and for about twenty years past, é 


T. GILBERT & CO., 


And having manufactured upwards of stx THOUS\ND 
Prano Forres, which can be found in all.parts of the 
country, they refer to these matters of fact as their Tzs- 
montaLs, confident that their report will be worth more 
to those who prefer fact to fiction, than gold or silver 
medals, or any of the usual puffing forms of advertise- 
ment, that would not subject them to the charge of ego- 
tism. They are the sole owners of COLEMAN’S 


PATENT AOLIAN ATTACHMENT 


For Massachusetts; of which it is sufficient to say, they 
have applied upwards of Two THOUSAND, with an in- 
creasing demand and unbounded success, 

Orders from any part of the country, or world, sent di- 
rect to the manufactory in Boston, with cash, or satisfac- 
tory reference, will be poses, attended to, and as 
faithfully executed as if the parties were present, or 
employed an agent to select, and on as reasonable terms. 


T. GILBERT & Co., 
‘WM. H. JAMESON, 484 Washington st. 


Noy 2t trp 
JOHN S. WILLARD, 
L 8T., NEAR CHATHAM §8T., 


Glasses & Picture Frames, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
Novy, 12t, p 





400 PB 





TYPE AND PRINTING MATERIALS. 
The undersigned beg respectfully to inform their patrons 
and the Trade, that they have removed to their New 
BUILDING, Nos, 29, 81 and 33 Berkman SrReEut, and 
trust, from the facilities there offered by every modern 
improvement, to meet @ continuance of liberal support. 

Fonts of PLAIN Scotcu Facks, varying from 100 lbs. 
to 1,000 lbs, weight, will be kept on hand; as well asa 
varied assortment of Fancy Lerrar, to which depart- 
ment over 5,000 matrices haye been added since the 
printing of their last Specimen, 

Every article necessary for the furnishing of complete 
Printing Offices furnished at short notice. 

The Sibscribers would beg to call the attention of the 
Trade to their Mera, which for durability has not been 
equalled by any Foundry in the United States. By a 
peculiar combination of metals, arrived at from an expe- 
rience of thirty years, they are enabled to caat type 
which they feel assured will last one-third longer than 
that furnished by any other Foundry in the United 


States, 
JAMES CONNER & SONS, 
Declt tr > Nos, 29, 31 and 33 Beekman streets, 
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LEO 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS. 
































BENNET 


T & CO., 


WAREROOMS, 861 BROADWAY, 


Are now manufacturing, and have on 


hand, superior Rosewood Pianos, six, 


six anda half, six and three-quarters, seven, and seven and a quarter 
Octaves, which will be warranted fully equal, in tone and finish, to any 


manufactured in this country. 


Those who are about purchasing, are 


respectfully invited to call and examine, before purchasing elsewhere. 


FACTORY, 311, 313, and 315 Rivington street. 


Oct It 





PIANO FORTES. 





Wr have constantly on hand as fine an 
be found in the City, which we OF FER FOR SALE 


assortment of PIANO FORTES as can 


AT THE LOWEST CASH PRICES! 


SAFEO 


Dec It bp 


GOOD BOOKS FOR EVERYBODY. 


Hooks 
BY FOWLERS AND WELLS. 


IN order to accommodate “ the people”? residing in all 
parts of the United States, the undersigned publishers 
will forward, by return of the first mail, any book named 
in the following list. The postage will be prepaid by 
them, at the New York Office. Ly this arrangement of 
prepaying postage in advance, fifty per cent. is saved to 
the purchasers, The price of each work, including post- 
age, is given, so that the exact amount may be remitted. 
All letters containing orders should be postpaid, and 
directed as follows: FowLERS AND WELLs, 308 Broad- 
way, New York, 


Works on Water-Cure. 
Accidents and Emergencies. By Alfred 


Smee, Illustrated, Price, 15 cents. 


Bulwer, Forbes, and Houghton, on the 
Water-Treatment. A Compilation of Papers on Hy- 
giene and Hydropathy. Edited, with additional mat- 
ter, by R. S, Houghton, A.M., M.D. Price $1 25. 


Cook Book, Hydro athic. With new 
Recipes. By R. T. Trall, M.D. Paper, 62 cents; 
Muslin, 87 cents. 


Coneenpaes ; its Prevention and Cure 
by the Water-Treatment, with directions. Illustrated, 
By Dr. Shew. Paper, 62 cents; Maslin, 87 cents. 


Curiosities of Common Water. With 
Additions by Joel Shew, M.D. Price 30 cents, 


Cholera ; its Causes, Prevention and 
Cure; and all other Bowel Complaints, treated by 
Water. By Dr. Shew. Price 30 cents. ° 


Domestic Practice of Hydropathy, with 
fifteeaa engraved Illustrations of important subjects, 
from Drawings. By Edward Johnson, M.D. $1 2 


Errors of Physicians and Others, ‘in the 
Application of the Water-Cure. By J. H. Rausse. 
Translated from the German. Price 30 cents. 

Family Physician, Hydropathic. By 
Dr. Joel Shew. A new and invaluable work for home 
practice. Profusely illustrated, Muslin. $2 50. 


The Hydropathic Encyclopedia ; a-Com- 
plete System of Hydropathy and Hygiene. An illus- 
trated work. By R.7T. Trall, M.D. Two large vo- 
lumes, with a copious index, substantially bound in 
library style, with nearly one thousand pages. Price, 
prepaid by mail to any post-office, $3. 


RD & BROTHER, 
No. 369 Broadway, New York. 





| Hydropathy for the People. An excel- 
lent work on Health. With Notes on Water-Cure. 
By Dr. Trall, Paper, 62 cents; Muslin, 87 cents. 


Hydropathy, or the Water-Cure: its 
Principles, Processes, and Modes of Treatment, with 
an Account of the Latest Methods adopted by Priess- 
nitz. By Joel Shew, M.D, Price $1 25. 


Introduction to the Water-Cure. 
an Exposition of the Human Constitution, 
Nichols, M.D, Price 15 cents. 


Philosophy of the Water-Cure. A De- 


velopment of the True Principles of Health and Lon- 
gevity. Illustrated with the Confessions and Observa- 
tions of Sir Edward L. Bulwer. Price 30 cents. 


Principles of Hydropathy ; or, the In- 
valid’s Guide to Health. Price 15 cents. 


With 
By T. L. 


Practice of the Water-Cure. Containing 
the various processes used in the Water-Treatment in 
all cases of Disease, Price 30 cents. 


Results of Hydropathy ; treating of Con- 


stipation and Indigestion. By Dr. Johnson, 87 cents, 


Science of Swimming. Giving the His- 
tory of Swimming, with special instruction to Learners, 
Illustrated. Every boy should have it, Price 15 cents. 


Water-Cure Library. Embracing the most 
popular works on the subject, in seven large 12mo 
volumes, By American and European Authors. Every 
family should have a copy. Price $7. 


Water-Cure in Chronic Disease. An 
Exposition of the Causes, Progress, and Termination of 
various Chronic Diseases, By Dr. J, M. Gully. $1 50. 


Water-Cure in America. Over Three 
Hundred Cases of Various Diseases treated with 
Water, By Drs Shew, Trall, and others, Price $1 25. 


Water and Vegetable Diet in Scrofula, 
Cancer, Asthma, and many other Diseases. By Dr. 
Lamb, A Scientific Work. Price 87 cents, 


Water-Cure Manual: A Popular Work 
on Hydropathy. With familiar Directions. By Dr. 
Shew. Every family should have it. Price 87 cents, 


Water-Cure in every known Disease. 
By J. H. Rausse. Translated from the German by 
C: H. Meeker. Paper, 62 cents; Muslin, 87 cents. 


Water-Cure Almanac. Illustrated. Con- 


taining much important matter, Price 6 cents. 


Water-Cure Journal and Herald of Re- 


forms. Devoted to Hydropathy and Medical Reform, 
Published monthly, at One Dollar a Year. 


| Water-Cure Pocket Manual. 3 cents. 
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PROSPECTUS FOR 1855. 
cee 


SATURDAY EVENING POST, 


ESTABLISHED AUGUST 4th, 1821. 


WEEKLY EDITION BETWEEN 80,000 AND 90,000. 





The long period of over THIRTY-THREE YEARS, during which the SATUR- 
DAY EVENING POST has been established, and its present immense circulation, are 
guarantees to all who may subscribe to it, that they will receive a full return for their 
money. Our arrangements so far for the coming year, are such as we trust will be thought 
worthy of the high reputation of the Post. Positive arrangements already have been made 
for contributions from the gifted pens of Mrs. Southworth, Grace Greenwood, Mrs, Denison, 
May ate Mrs. Carlen, Fanny Fern, and a New Contributor (whose name by request is 
withheld), 


In the first paper of January next, we design commencing the following novelet :— 


SIX WRERS UF COURTSEIP.. 


By Mrs, Emilie F. Carlen, author of “One Year of Wedlock, &c., &c. 


We purpose following this with an original noyelet—designed to illustrate, incidentally, 
the great EVILS OF INTEMPERANOKH, entitled, 


THE FALLS OF THE WYALUSING. 


By a New and Distinguished Contributor. 
We also have made arrangements for TWO STORIES, to be entitled, 


THE ONEIDA SISTERS, AND THE NABOB’S WILL. 


By Grace Greenwood, author of “Greenwood Leaves,” ‘Haps and Mishaps,” &e. 
Also, the following additional contributions: 


NEW SERIES OF SKETCHES, 


By Fanny Fern, author of “ Fern Leaves,” &c. 


MARK, THE SEXTON. 


A novelet, by Mrs. Denison, author of “The Step-Mother,” “Home Pictures,” &c. 


NANCY SELWYN, 


OR THE CLOUD WITH A SILVER LINING. 


A novelet, by Mary Irving. 
And last, but by no means least—from the fascinating and powerful pen of the POST'S 


own exclusive contributor— 
2 


A STORY OF LEFE’S! MYSTERY. 
By Mrs Emma D. E, N. Southworth, author of “ Miriam,” * The Lost Heiress,” &c., &c, 





In addition to the above proud array of contributors, we shall endeavor to keep up our 
usual variety of Original Sketches and Letters, Pictures of Life in our own and Foreign 
Lands, choice Selections from all sources, Agricultural Articles, General News, Humorous 
Anecdotes, view of the Produce and Stock Markets, Bank \ote List, Editorials, &e., &c. 


- ade being to give a complete Record, as far as our limits will admit, of the Great 
‘or 


ENGRAVINGS.—In the way of Engravings we generally present at least two weekly— 
one of an instructive, and the other of a humorous character. 

The postage on the Posr to any part of the United States, paid quarterly or yearly in 
advance, at the office where it is received, is only 26 cents a year. 

TERMS.—The terms of the Posr are Two Dollars if paid in advance, Three Dollars if not 
paid in advance. For Five Dollars in advance, one copy is sent three years. We continue 


the following low terms for Clubs, to be sent, in the city, to one address, and, in the country, 
to one Post-oftice :— 


4 Copies, - 3 é = - - - $5.00 per Annum. 
8  ‘ (And one to the getter-up of the Club,) - - $10.00 f 

18 ‘f (And one to the getter-up of the Club) -—  - - $15.00 Ke 

20 6“ (And one to the getter-up of the Club,) - - $20.00 si 


The money for Clubs always must be sent in advance. Su'scriptions may be sent at our 
risk. When the sum is large, a draft should be procured, if possible tie cost of which may 
be deducted from the amount. Address, always prepaid, 


DEACON & PETERSON, 


No. 66 South Third street, Philadelphia. 
t= N.B.—Any person desirous of receiving a copy of the Post, as a sample, can be 
accommodated by notifying the Publishers by letter, postpaid. 

{=~ TO EDITORS.—Editors who give the above one insertion, or condense the material 
portions of it, (the notices of new contributions and our terms,) for their editorial columns, 
shall be entitled to an exehange, by sending us a marked copy of the paper containing the 
advertisement or notice. 


t=" _ Complimentary notices omitted for want of room. 
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RICHARDSON & BOYNTON, 


SUCCESSORS TO CHILSON, RICHARDSON &.CO., 


AIR-WARMING AND VENTILATING 


WAREHOUSE, 


NO. 874 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS & DEALERS, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, IN e 


CHILSON’S WORLD'S FAIR PRIZE MEDAL FURNACES; 





BOYNTON’S 


PATENT 


VENTILATING 





An entirely new article, combining 


strength and durability, simpliclty of 
construction, ani economy in the use of 
fuel, with perfect efficlency in operation, 
Is entirely of CAST IRON, (the Pot lined 


with Soapstone,) and so conatructed as 






to prevent the escape of gaaes or snioke, 
hy] C OLD 4 Four sizes adapted for brick-work ; five 
\ ALR sizes of Portables. 


BOYNTONS VENTILATING WOOD FURNACE. 


Anew and complete Ventilating Fur- 
nace, expressly designed for burning 
wood. Adapted to all classes of public 
and private buildings, possessing pecu- 
liarities worthy the exumination of those 
who require a first-class Wood Furnace. 
































BOYNTON’S 
VENTILATING 


SCHOOL STOVE 


For Coal, (Four Sizes.) 


a 
\\ 
A 


ISR SERRE 2 
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Particularly commended to the attention 
of School Committees, and others in want 
of an apparatus for thoroughly and pro- 
perly warming and ventilating School- 
rooms and Halls, 


OYNTON’S VENTILATING WOOD STOVE, 


ented August 8, 1854; a new and improved stove, for the 
exclusive use of wood; particularly adapted fer Railroad 


Cars, School-rooms, Halls, and Private Dwellings, 


Emerson’s Patent Ventilators of all sizes, and Ven- 
tilating Apparatus in every variety. 


A Complete Assortment of Iron, Bronzed, Plated, and Ena- 
melled Registers, iucluding three sizes of New and Improved 
Pedestal Kegister ; together with all sizes of the 


METROPOLITAN COOKING RANGE, 


a New and Superior Range, embracing all the modern im- 
provements, equally fitted for the use of Anthracite, Bitumin- 
ous Coa), Coke, or Wood, Dec. 
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G. P. PUTNAM & Co., NEW YORK, 


HAVE IN PRESS, AND WILL PUBLISH EARLY IN NOVEMBER, THE FOLLOWING 


IMPORTANT AND POPULAR WORKS. 











WASHINGTON TRYING : 
A New Wolume, 
Similar to the “‘Sketch-Book,” 1 volume 12mo. $1 25 


The Authors of “Wide World” & ‘‘ Dollareand Cents 
The Stery cf Mr. Rutherford’s Children, 


(Second vol.) being one of Ellen Montgomery’s Book- 
Cese.” Elegantly printed in 16mo, with I)lustrations. 
Price 75 cents, Also, New Editions of 


Myr. Rutherford’s Children, (First Vol.) 
Iilustrated, 75 cents; gilt ex. $1 25, 
Car KrinKen, Iliu strated, 75 cents; gilt ex. $1 25, 


Tete VWibDes, Wipe woRirtD. 


A NEW EDITION of this world-renowned work, which bas had a Jarger eale in England than any work 
except “* Uncle Tcm’s Cabin,” and bas been translated into French, Swedish, and other languages, is just ready, 
Complete in One Volume. With Vignettes, &c., at the price of $1 25—One Dollar and a Quarter only. 

{3 The Trade will find it-profitable to order this Editiun in large numbers. 


The Companion Volume, Q UEBREHECHY, 
DOLL AR S AND CENTS In the game style. Price $1 50. The sale of the aboye 
"| work is steadily maintained, and is rather increasing 
Has also been reprinted in one volume, $1 25, And in|than diminishing, although about 120,000 volumes have 
a few days we shall issue been sold ! 
HEEMAN MELVILLE: 


ISRAEL POTTER: FIFTY YEARS OF EXILE. 


*,* This very interesting and popular narrative, of which portions have appeared in “ Putnam’s Monthly,” 
will shortly be issued in one volume, 12mo. It is the best work of the author of “ Typee.”’ 


G. P, PUTNAM & Co. HAVE NOW READY, 
DANA’S MINERALOGY, (New Enlarged Edition.) 


$4 50. 


ADDISON'S WORKS.---New dition. 


In.6 Volumes, elegantly printed. 12mo, cloth, $7 50 
and in various styles of extra binding. 


BAYARD TAYLOR: 


The Lands of the Saracen. 


(Spain, Sicily, Syria, &c.) Uniform with ‘Central Afri- 
ca.’? With tinted Frontispieceand Map, 12mo. $1 25. 


One large volume, 8yvo. 
A beautitul Presentation Book by Miss Cooprr. 


The Rhyme and Reason of Country Lite. 


Fields Old and New. By the Author of ‘Rural Hours.” § 
Illustrated with 31 Designs on Wood, by C, E. Dopler;|TRvina’s Works New edition. 15 vols. various styles, 
engraved by J. W. Orr. Beautifully printed in square | GotpsmitH’s Works. Do, p emew s 
8vo—uniform with Illustrated Sketch-Book, &c. Cloth | Kenngpy’s Works. Do. 3 se g 
extra, $3 50; gilt extra, gilt edges, $4; mor. extra, $6. | BAyanp Tayior’s Works, 5 yo td 


TWELFTH THOUSAND NOW READY. 


BAYARD TAYLOR’S ADVENTURES IN AFRICA. 


12mo, cloth. $1 59. 


“ Who is not familiar with the former stories of this Prince cf Travel’ers? and who will not be delighted to 
follow his leadings down the dreamy distance of the Nile, even to the frontiers of the far-off land of Ethiopia ??— 
Norton’s Literary Gazette. G, P. PUTNAM & Co. 


ALSO PUBLISH BAYARD TAYLOR'S OTHER WORKS. 


I. ADVENTURES IN EUROPE—VIEWS A-FOOT; | _II. ADVENTURES IN CALIFORNIA—EL DORA- 
or, Europe seen with Knapsack and Staff, Sixteenth | DO; or, Adventures in the Path of Empire. New edi- 
edition. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. tion. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth. $1 25, 


PROGRESS OF SCIENCE AND MECHANISM. By C. E. Goopricn, Professors Hann, SILLIMAN, and 
others. Large 4to, llustrated. $4 50. This work contains an immense amount of new and important informa- 
tion of a practical character for miners, manufacturers, chemists, silversmiths, cabinet-makers, and to those 
engaged in almost every branch of manufacture and art. 


“THE MAGAZINE OF THE AGE.” 


“A credit to the country.” 


PUTNAM’S MONTHLY. 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL! by EMINENT AMERICAN WRITERS 


The New Volume, (ihe Fifth,) commencing January, 1855, is to be the best yet issued. 
The most distinguished writers in the country are enlisted, 


“This Monthly is getting continually a stronger and{_ “ Deservesits splendid success,’’-- WEsTERN RESERVE 
stronger hold upon the publicregard. * * * It is) CHRONICLE. aa 
rapidly becoming a leader of public sentiment.”.—Nor-| ‘*The highest order of excellence,” — JouRNAL, 
wicH EXAMINER, . OrancE, N.J. | 

“ Sold. yet interesting, and sometimes amusing arti-| ‘Like new coin from the mint, fresh, beautiful, and 
cles by tulented writers, which leave the reader wiser | valuable.””—Troy Dairy TRAVELLER. 
and happier after perusing them.””?— WesrcuesteR| “Better than ‘Old Ebony’ ever was,’’—Cona, TELE- 
GAZETTE. GRAPH, CHICAGO. 

“With every successive number our admiration in ‘* We honor the men who have the courage to speak 
creases.”’—Mrrcrer Co Wuie. out, in the true spirit of patriotism, against existing 

“An honor to our country and to our writers,’’— evils, political and moral.”——Granp Rapips Eacg, 
SPRinGFIELD REPUBLICAN. MICHIGAN. 


(" PORTRAITS OF CONTRIBUTORS.—The Series including Curtis, Bayard Taylor, Lowell, Ellsworth, 
Bryunt, Kimball, Rev. Dr. Vinton, Rey, Dr. Hawks, Rey. Dr. Baird, Longfellow, Kennedy, &c, 

N.B The portraits will be continued in every second number, or oftener, } 

TERMS :—$3 per annum, or 25 cents per number. Two copies for $5; five copies to one address. $10. Cler- 
gymen and postmasters supplied at $2. Those remitting $3 premptly in advance, will receive the Magazine tree 
of postage. Dee 1t x D 











BOCK AGENTS @VANTED in every 
County in the Union, to sell, by subscription, The 
be os Hisrory oF THE WORLD, re dt a ated 

on to the year 1780. By John Von Muller. e-! 

vised and Meomebt down to the present time) ] N G M A C H I N E ° 
by W. R. Murray, Esq. Complete in one royal t 

octavo volume of over one thousand four hundred 
pages, elegantly illustrated with numerous en- 
gravings from original designs, by 8S. W. Rowse. 
Any comments respecting the fitness of Mr. Von Mul- 
ler for the preparation of a work of this kind will be! 
entirely superfluous, Known as he is to the literary 
and scientific world, it will suffice to say that the 
mechanical execution of the work is every way 
worthy of the contents, and that the book is 
admirably suited to the wants of the American! 
people. ‘The valne of this work a comprehen-; 
sive historical manual has been fully tested.”"—N. 
Y. Trrpune. ‘‘ We have seen no work of the kind! 
so complete and desirable In all respects.’’—Prov. 
TRIBUNE, 


Sold only by subscription. Good inducements 
offered to agents, @ ’ hovey 
J, K. STICKNEY, Publisher, © 


19 Westminster Street, Providence, R. I. a : 
Deo ft ‘ 7" | Persons interested in Sewrne Ma- 


Lectures on the Science of Wuman Life, CHINES are invited to examine the Doxcas, three sizes— 
by Syivestee Granam, M.D. London Edition. Pre- 50,75, and 100 dollars. _ 


paid by mail, $2 50. FOWLERS anv WELLS, 
, Office 173 Washington St,, Boston. 


808 Broadway, New York, 


The Doreas 
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B. APPLNTON & C6. 


346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
HAVE NOW READY, OR WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH, THE FOLLOWING 
Ss GH -ECBEe ES uw 

Ee { 2 
LUUS 89, 


To which the attention of the public is particularly directed, as being of an 
unusually attractive character. 





—_—_—_—_——— > 


THE REPUBLICAN COURT; 


Or, American Society in the Days of Washington. 
Wits TWENTY-ONE PORTRAITS or DISTINGUISHED WOMEN. 


Engraved from Original Pictures by Wotuaston, Corpiry, Garnsporouesn, Stuart, TRuM- 
BULL, MALBONE, and other contemporary painters. One vol., 4to. Antique morocco, $12. 


The object of the work is to present to the readers and to admirers of art of the present 
day, pictures and descriptions of the noted ladies who were present and occupied conspicu- 
ous positions in society during WasuineTon’s Administration. Among the portraits, en- 
graved for the most part by London artists, are those of Mes. Wasuineron, Mrs. ApAMs, 
Mrs. Hamitton, Mrs, SAMUEL «pDAms, Mrs. Jay, Mrs. Brneuam, Mrs. Harrison Gray 
Otis, (the elder,) Mrs. Turoporn Sepewick, Mrs. Carroii, Mrs. Lewis, (granddaughter 
of Mrs. W asHiIncton,) Madame Genet, (daughter of General Groner Crinton,) &c., &e. 

This volume is engraved in the highest style of art, and will be found to be the most 
original American Illustrated Volume eyer issued from the Press. 


GEMS OF BRITISH ART. 


Consisting of Original Literary Contributions in Poetry and Prose. 
Illustrated with Thirty Six Superb Line Engravings. 


One thick volume, 4to. Price $20. : 


This volume contains the beauties of Modern British Art, embracing the works of all the 
noted painters of the present day. The variety of illustrations and attractiveness of its 
literary contents will cause this volume to be deservedly admired. 


THE ORNAMENTS OF MEMORY: 


Or, Beauties of History, Romance, and Poetry. 
Illustrated with EIGHTEEN ENGRAVINGS. 
One volume, imperial 4to. Price $10. Imitation morocco, $8. Cloth gilt, $6. 


This is a volume which will, without doubt, become a leading Gift Book for the coming 
year. The contributions are by writers of great reputation; and the engravings, consisting 
of original American Designs, are of a highly attractive character. 


THE HOLY GOSPELS. 


Mlustrated in Forty Original Designs by Frederick Overbeck. 
One yolume, imperial folio. Price $20. 


This is the most magnificent Religious Gift Book ever published. The sublime designs 
of OvERBECK are the truest conception of the Scriptures ever pictured by an artist. 


THE HOMES OF AMERICAN AUTHORS 


Comprising Anecdotical, Personal and Descriptive Sketches, by various authors. [lustrated 
with Views of their Residences from original drawings, and fac-similes of their manuscripts. 


An entirely New Edition, with additional Portraits. 
One volume, 8vo. Price, cloth, $4; Oloth gilt, $5; Morocco, $7. 
“A volume which every lover of his country should possess,” 


POEMS OF WM. CULLEN BRYANT. 


Illustrated with Fourteen Splendid Engravings, Engraved on Steel. 
One vol. 8vo. Price, cloth, $3 50; Cloth gilt, $4 50; Morocco, $6. 


A WINTER WREATH OF SUMMER FLOWERS. 


By S. G. Goopricu. 
Illustrated with Splendid Colored Plates by French Artists. 
One superb volume, 8vo. A very beautiful GIFT BOOK for young ladies. 
Dee It D 
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PROSPECTTS. 


L 
The Phrenological Journal is published in 
New York on the first of each month, and is devoted to 
Human Science, Art, Literature, General Intelligence, Pro- 
gress, and Reform. 
KE, 


Practical Phrenology, which forms a lead- 


ing feature, will be fully explained, amply illustrated with 
the portraits of the virtuous and vicious, and its doctrines 
applied to all the practical interests, situations, and pursuits 
of mankind. 


Hit, 
Physiology, or the Laws of Life and Health, 


will be clearly defined, illustrated, and made interesting and 
profitable to all; our motto being, “A sound mind in a 
healthy body.” 


IV. 

Home Education will occupy much atten- 
tion, and we shall strive to convey just the kind of know- 
ledge that the mother requires, as a guide in the discharge 
of her important duties. 

V. 
Young Men will find the Journal a friend 


and foster-father, to encourage them in virtue, shield them 
from vice, and prepare them for usefulness and success in 
life. The various occupations and positions in life will be 
discussed in the light of Phrenology and Physiology, so that 
every one may know in what pursuit he would best succeed. 


VI. 
Magnetism will be unfolded, and a rational 


explanation given of its phenomena and uses as a con- 
trolling or curatiy _*~ent. 


te VET 
Physiognomy, or the external signs of cha- 


racter, as shown by shape, expression, and natural language, 
will be presented. 








Human Science, Literature, 
INTELLIGENCE. 


“A Journal containing such a mass of interesting matter, de- 
voted to the highest happiness andinterests of man, written in the 
clear and lively style of its practised editors, and afforded at 
the low price of one dollar a year, must succeed in running 
up its present large circulation to a much higher figure.’”—Nzew 
York TRIBUNE, 


TERMS, IN ADVANCE. 
Single Copy, one year, $1 00'| Ten Copies, one year, $7 00 
Five Copies, one Year, 4 00 | Twenty Copies, 1 year, 10 00 
Please address all letters, POSTPAID, to 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 





VOLUME XXI.-— 


———- 


VUE. 


Psychology, which seems to open to the 
world a new field of interest in the empire of mind, will 
be thoroughly examined, discussed, and developed in its 
various relations and bearings. 4 


IX. 

Agriculture, the primitive, most healthful, 
and independent employment of man, will receive much 
attention, and make the Journal eminently valuable to 
the farmer, the horticulturist, and indeed to all who have 
a fruit tree or a garden. 


xX. 

Mechanics.—As at least one-half of the 
wealth and prosperity of the world is dependent on the ex- 
ercise of the Perceptives in combination with Constructive - 
ness, the various mechanical arts will be encouraged, new 
inventions explained, and illustrated with spirited engra- 
vings. 

XI 

The Natural Sciences, Art, Literature, 
Mechanism, and General Intelligence, will constitute essen- 
tial features. 

XIE. 


; > “Engravings, to illustrate all the leading 


.-pics of the Journal, more numerous and beautiful than 
have been heretofore presented, will commend the new 
volume to all readers of good taste, 


: XI. : 

‘The Mechanic, the Merchant, the Farmer, 
the Professional Man, the Student, the Teacher, and the 
Mother, will find each number of the Journal an instructive 
and valuable companion. 

XIV. 

To Friends and Co-workers.—Every indi-. 
vidual who is interested in human progress is earnestly 
invited to aid in extending the circulation of the AMERICAN 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 1855. > 





THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, de- 
voted to Science, Literature and General Intelligence, is 
ably conducted and largely circulated. The Phrenological 
Journal is far from being a paper of one idea, as might be 
supposed by those unacquainted with its character. On the 
contrary, it is liberal in its tone, progressive in spirit, and 
full of suggestions with regard to self-culture and developing 
a sound mind in a seund body.—The Country Gentleman. 

Its leading feature is the delineation of the 
character of man, as based upon Phrenological Science. 
It forms a continuous history of character by bringing be- 
fore the mind many of the more prominent men and 
women of past and present times, and subjecting them, 
body and soul, to Phrenological analysis. Besides this, 
many other matters are treated of, haying a remote or 
close relation to the general subject, making it, perhaps, the 
most valuable journal to the general reader anywhere pub- 
lished.— St. Lowis Golden Era, 


WuHeENEVpR the PurenoLoctosL JOURNAL makes 
its appearance in our sanctum, we carefully lay it aside for a 
time when we can feast on its scientific and choice contents, 
which we early avail ourselves of. The more we see of it, 
the more we feel bound to praise it—Port Byron Gazette. 


Ir may be termed the standard authority in all 
matters pertaining to Phrenology, while the beautiful typo- 
graphy of the Journal and the superior character of the 
numerous illustrations are not excelled in any work with 
which we are acquainted.— American Courier. 


Tse AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL,—We 
receive no publication at our office which contains 80 much 
valuable ‘nformation and instruction as this. Noone, wheth- 
er a believer or disbeliever of Phrenology, can read the 
work without benefit— Mian: Visitor. 





| 
| 


AMERICAN PurenoLogicaL JouRNAL.— We know 
of no work published that has done, or is doing, more to 
elevate and improve mankind than this Journal. It is worth 
many times its value to every family, student, teacher, or 
professional man, and contains volumes of truths, new, use- 
ful, and elevating.— The American Citizen. 





TO SUBSCRIBERS, 


Tus JourNAL will be sent, in Clubs, to differ- 
ent post offices, when desired, as it frequently happens that 
subscribers wish to make a present of a volume to their 
friends who reside in other places. 


On tox Same Terms.—lt will be the same to 
the Publishers, if TwENTY COPIES OF EITHER OR BOTH THE 
PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL Or WATER-CURE JOURNAL, OF 
Lirs ILLustTgaTED, are taken in one club. 


Money on all specie-paying banks will be re- 
ceived at par, in payment for the JouURNALS. 


CLuBs may now be formed in every neighbor- 
hood throughout our country, and be forwarded at once to 
the publishers, for the new volumes to be commenced on 
the first of January, EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FIVE. 


SEVERAL bank-notes, post-office stamps, or gold 
coins, may be inclosed in a letter, without increasing the 
postage. | 


In Apvance.—The exceedingly small price at 
which these Journals are furnished, singly, or in clubs, pre- 
cludes the possibility of continuance on any other principle 
than that of payment in advance; consequently, no names 
are entered on our book till paid for, and none are contin- 
ess the subscription be renewed. 


ued longer than paid 


——— EE ————————E—————————————— aus ane 





Ciuss may be composed of the names of per- 
sons residing in all parts of the United States, or the Cana- 
das. It will be all the same to the publishers, whether they 
send the JougNALs to one or a hundred different post- 


_ Offices. 


RENEWALS may be made at once, for the year 
to come. Those who prefer, may remit for one, two, three 
or more years, as may be convenient. The amount will be 
duly credited, and the Journats sent the full time paid for. 





Tue only way to secure complete files of the 
Journals, is by subscribing for them at the beginning of the 
volumes. The Journals are not stereotyped. Back yolumes 
out of print. : 


Tue Postacy on the two Journats is only six 
cents a year, and Lire Inuustrate teenty-sia cents a 
year, when paid quarterly, in advance, by the subscriber, at 
th 


where he resides. .. 







Booxs are wanted to go by mail, the 
order Should be written on a slip of paper, separate from 
that containing the names of subscribers. 


Discount.—For Three Dollars, the WaTER- 
Curz Jovenat, the Purenotoeioan Journat, and Lire 
ILLUSTRATED, Will be sent tofone addressa year. —~ 


Lerrers addressed to the Publishers should be 
plainly written, containing the name of the wrrrer, the 
Post-Orricse, County and Starz, Please address, PosT-PALD, 

FOWLERS AND WELLES, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


sar The New Volume commences in January, 1855. Subserip- 
tions may be sent in at once. Now is the time, Samples Gratis, 
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